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Swift.  Pope's  sympathy  for  Swift.  Melancholy 
decay  of  Pope's  mother.  His  charities. 
Mention  of  friends.  Swift's  character  of  Mrs. 
Howard Oct.    9,  1729  158 

58.  Swift  to  Bolingbroke.     Their  respective  ages. 

Bolingbroke,  not  Lord  Oxford,  was  Swift's 
hero.  Swift  thinks  incessantly  of  death. 
Bolingbroke  sunk  in  his  circumstances,  and 
highly  esteemed  for  his  qualities.  His  want 
of  economy.  Swift's  motive  for  desiring  fame. 
The  house  of  fame  full Oct.   31,  1729  160 

59.  Swift  to  Pope.  Swift's  approval  of  the  Dunciad. 

Gives   up   building.      Poverty    of    Ireland. 

Decline  of  Pope's  mother.     Pope's  liberality.     Oct.  31,  1729  163 

*60.  Gay  to  Swift.    Complains  that  Swift  does  not 

answer    his    letters.      He    revises    his    first 

comedy,  the  "Wife  of  Bath.     He  is  turned  out 

of  his  crown  apartments.     Has  relinquished 

the  court  for  independence.    Owes  his  life  and 

fortune  to  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry  .        .     Nov.    9,  1729  164 

*61.  Swift  to  Gay.    Swift  writes  to  Gay  and  Pope  in 

common.     The  English  officials  in  Ireland. 

Prohibition  to  export  woollen  goods.    Swift 

reproves  Gay  for  dressing  up  old  productions. 

Carte's  Thuanus.       Swift  angry  with  Lord 
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Burlington  for  not  endowing  his  ancestor's 
monument.  Remark  on  Gay's  loss  of  his 
apartments.     The  Duchess  of  Queensberry    .     Nov.  20,  1729  166 

62.  Pope  to  Swift.     Has  ceased  to  write  letters  as  a 

wit,  and  writes  with  more  than  his  usual 
negligence  to  Swift.  Pope's  annuity.  Eighth 
edition  of  the  Dunciad.  The  queen  receives 
a  present  from  Mr.  Knight  of  South  Sea 
infamy.  Decline  of  Pope's  mother.  Pope 
old  in  body  and  mind.  His  friendship  with  ■ 
Wycherley.  Publication  of  the  Wycherley 
and  Pope  correspondence.  Arbuthnot  indis- 
creet in  the  use  of  his  wit.  Pope  is  annoyed 
at  Swift's  attempts  to  procure  him  a  pension. 
He  will  not  be  the  retainer  of  a  party.  His 
religion.     His  Moral  Essays  ....     Nov.  28,  1729  171 

63.  Bolingbroke  to  Swift.      Friendship  increases 

with  years.     Designs  to  write  the  history  of 

his  political  career.     Pope's  Moral  Essays  a 

fine  work.  He  is  superior  to  Horace  .  .  ivw.l9,[27,]1729  175 
*64.  Swift  to  Pope.     Three  literary  citizens'  wives — 

Mrs.  Grierson,  Mrs.  Barber,  and  Mrs.  Sykins. 

Swift's  settlement  with  Motte.      Flattering 

lines  on  Pope Feb.  6,     1729-30     177 

*65.  Pope  ambitious  of  epistolary  fame  almost  from 

infancv.     Swift  denies  that  he  is  rash  in  his 

expenditure.    His  libel  on  Dr.  Delany.     He 

is  attacked  by  Lord  Allen.    The  queen  and 

Mrs.  Howard.     His  revenue  ill-paid.     Has  a. 

lawsuit  for  1600/.     Decline  of  his  powers. 

His  solitary  life  and  aversion  to  company. 

Determines  to  be  buried  at  Holyhead.    A  bad 

batch  of  wine.     Disclaims  having  solicited  a 

pension  for  Pope Feb.  26,  1729-30     179 

•66.  Gay  to  Swift     Failure  of  the  Wife  of  Bath. 

Gay's  bad  health.     He  likes  retirement,  and 

laughs  at  the  world Mar.  8,   1729-30     182 

67.  Pope  to  Swift.  Requests  Swift  to  procure  sub- 
scriptions for  "Wesley's  Commentary  on  Job  .  [Mar.  4, 1730]  184 
*68.  Swift  to  Gay.     The  Duchess  of  Queensberry. 

Lady  Charlotte  Hyde.    The  new  edition  of 

Thuanus.     Advises  Gay  to  save,  that  he  may 

one  day  have  a  house  of  his  own.     Expected 

change  of  ministry.    The  Wife  of  Bath.     The 

bad  wine.  Pope's  frugality  in  wine  .  .  Afar.  1 9, 1729[30]  185 
69.  Swift  to  Bolingbroke.     He  grows  angrier  every 

year.     Thinks  constantly  of  death.     Loves  la 

bagatelle   better   than  ever.      Writes   many 
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trifles,  but  burns  most  of  them.     Indignant 

at  Walpole*8  tactics  with  respect  to  the  qualifi- 
cation   bill.      Enquires   after    Bolingbroke's 

pursuits,  and  Pope's  ethic  poems.    His  mode 

of  checking  the  dishonesty  of  his  masons. 

He  repines  at  living  in  Ireland  .        .     .     Afar.  21,  1729[30]    188 

*70.  Pope  and  Bolingbroke  to  Swift.     Pope  missed 

seeing  Mrs.  Sykins.     Swift's  lines  on  him. 

Pope  denies  that  he  aims  at  epistolary  fame. 

Hopes  that  Swift  will  be  promoted  in  England. 

Mrs.    Howard.     The  bad   wine.     Whaley's 

cause.  Wesley's  Job.  Cicero's  letters.  Pleasure 

to  be  derived  from  them.   Lady  Bolingbroke's 

health April  9,  1730  191 

*71.  Swift  to  Pope.     Mrs.  Sykins  and  Mrs.  Barber. 

Prejudice  against  papists.     Swift's  pecuniary 

affairs.     Never  looks  for  virtue.     Needs  less 

wine  the  older  he  grows.     Poverty  of  Ireland. 

Lady  Allen    and    the    new    lord-lieutenant. 

Wesley's   Job.       Attacks   on    Dr.    Delany. 

His  social  merits May   2,  1780  194 

72.  Pope  to  Swift.     Birth-day  of  Pope's  mother. 

Description  of  her  state.  Its  effect  in  soften- 
ing Pope's  mind.     He  is  planning  his  Essay 

on  Man [June       1780]         198 

*  78.  Gay  to  Swift.     Complains  that  Swift  does  not 

write.    Wishes  for  Swift  at  Amesbury.    Gay's 

way  of  life July   4,  1780  199 

74.  Gay  and  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry  to  Swift. 

Swift  is  in  favour  with  Lord  Carteret.  Gay 
rides  and  shoots.  Swift's  love  of  talk.  Invita- 
tion to  Amesbury Nov.    8,  1730  201 

75.  Swift  to  Gay.  Reply  to  the  invitation.  The 
Duchess  of  Queensberry.  Swift's  health  and 
way  of  life.  Wishes.  Gay  may  some  time 
have  a  house  and  garden  of  his  own.  The  pre- 
sent to  the  queen,  and  her  omission  to  send 
the  medal.  Swift's  libel  on  himself. 
Lord  Burlington  and  his  ancestor's  monu- 
ment      Nov.  10,  1730  203 

76.  Swift  to  Gay  and  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry. 
Compliments  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queens- 
berry on  their  loss  of  favour.  Lord  Carteret's 
character  as  lord-lieutenant.  Swift  is  pre- 
vented by  his  giddiness  from  visiting  England. 
The  poet  Duck.  Swift's  ambition  terminated 
at  the  death  of  Queen  Anne.  All  ladies  make 
first    advances   to  Swift.      The    Princess  of 
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Wales  sent  to  him  eleven  times  before  he  went 

He  compliments  the  duchess         •        •  Nov.  19,  1780 

*77.  Gay  and  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry  to  Swift. 

Gay  envies  no  man.    His  expenditure  regu- 
lated  by  the   duchess.      Character    of   the 

duchess.     She  writes  in  a  bantering  strain  to 

Swift Dee.   0,  1730 

*78.  Swift  to  Pope.     Swift  cannot  read  at  night. 

His  indifference  to  everything.    His  way  of 

life.    His  letter  to  Mrs.  Howard.    His  sickly 

friends.     Would  not  again  contract  friend- 
ships with  the  sick  and  poor.    Avarice  and 

hardness  of  heart  the  happiest  qualities.    The 

Duke  of  Dorset  and  his  appointments.  Colonel 

Cleland.    Swift's  application  to  Lord  Chester- 
field on  behalf  of  Mr.  Lancelot.    Letter  from 

Budgell Jan.  15,  1730-31     211 

79.  Bolingbroke  to  Swift.     He  expresses  his  belief 

that  Lady  Bolingbroke,  Pope,  and  himself 

could  cure  Swift's  distemper.    Pope's  moral 

poems.    The  world  not  to  be  reformed  by 

ordinary  means /an.[17],1780-81     21S 

*80.  Swift  to  Gay  and  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry. 

Swift '8  disorders.     Gay  the  duke's  treasurer. 

Swift's   verses  on  the    occasion.      Proposes 

articles  to  the  duchess.     Enquires  as  to  the 

conveniences  of  Amesbury.     He  compliments 

the  duchess.    Pope's  rheumatism.    Mr.  Bran- 

dreth  and  his  livings.     Swift's  lawsuit  .        .    Mar.  13,  1730-31     217 
*81.  Bolingbroke  and  Pope  to  Swift.     Philosophy 

the  remedy  for  evils  in  the  decline  of  life. 

Bolingbroke  happier  than  in  the  plenitude  of 

his    power.      Illness    of   Lady  Bolingbroke. 

Pope's  debility.     Mrs.  Barber  and  her  poems. 

Abridgement  of  Roman  History        .        .    .     Mar.  20, 1730-31     221 
*  82.  Swift  to  Pope.     Life  a  ridiculous  tragedy.     Ill 

health  of  Swift  and  Pope.    Mrs.  Barber.    The 

Roman  History.     Monument  to  the  Duke  of 

Schomberg.    Swift  recommends  amusements 

to  Pope.     Middling  folks  the  best  companions 

in  sickness.    Swift's  pecuniary  affairs.   Cibber 

and  the  laureateship April  20,  1731        224 

*83.  Gay  to    Swift.      Mention   of   friends.     Mrs. 

Howard.    Investment  of  Swift's  money.    Gay 

makes  love  to  Mrs.  Drelincourt.     Offers  to 

devote  himself  to  Swift  when  the  latter  visits 

England.     Gay's  pecuniary  circumstances .     .     Apr.  27,  1731  228 

84.  Swift  to  Gay  and  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry. 
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Gives  up  the  visit  to  England.    His  lawsuit 

and  ill  health.     Abases  Mrs.  Howard.    Gay  a 

silly  lover.   Swift  desires  to  be  commemorated 

fcy  Gay.    Remarks  of  Swift  on  the  omission  of 
^f T      .   tile  duchess  to  write  to  him.     Gay  not  rich 

f  enough.     A  letter  of  banter  to  the  duchess    .     June  29, 1731  230 

•**   -  "Ifc  The  Duchess  of  Queensberry  and  Gay  to  Swift. 

The  duchess  encourages  Swift  to  visit  Ames- 
^  bury.      Gay    defonds    Lady   Suffolk.      His 

stewardship.     Pulteney  deprived  of  his  rank 

of  privy  councillor.    Gay's  literary  indolence     July  18,  1731  234 

86.  Swift  to  Pope.    Counterfeit  letter  written  in 

the  name  of  Swift  to  recommend  Mrs.  Barber 
to  the  queen.  The  displeasure  of  the  court  at 
Swift's  monument  to  the  Duke  of  Schomberg. 
Swift  complains  of  Lady  Suffolk.  Walpole's 
unjust  treatment  of  Gay        ....    July  20,  1731  237 

87.  Bolingbroke  to  Swift.     Bolingbroke's  dissatis- 

faction with  his  position  in  England.     Futile 

projects  for  establishing   Swift  in  England. 

Bolingbroke  declines  to  write  the  history  of 

his  own  political  career,  but  will  write  a  more 

general  history  of  his  times.     Review  of  his 

political  life.     Account  of  the  Essay  on  Man. 

Accuses  divines  of  giving  up  God's  justice  in 

this  world.    Ill  health  of  Lady  Bolingbroke. 

He  vindicates  his  Final  Answer,  and  asserts 

that  it  has  answered  its  end      .  .     .    Aug.  2,  1731  241 

*88.  Swift  to  Gay  and  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry. 

Swift's  Polite  Conversation  and  Whole  Duty 

of  Servants.     Character  of  Conolly.     Lady 

Suffolk.  Swift's  lawsuit.  Pulteney's  dis- 
grace. Gay  in  the  prime  of  life  for  composi- 
tion.  Swift's  powers  on  the  decline.    Message 

of  thanks  to  the  duchess       ....    Aug.  28, 1731  247 

*89.  Gay  and  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  to  Swift. 

Gay's  rambles.     Urges  Swift  to  visit  England. 

Letter  of  invitation  from  the  duke    •        .    .     Nov.        1731  251 

90.  Swift  to  Gay  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 

Queensberry.  Rebukes  Gay's  extravagance. 
Swift's  comments  on  the  honour  done  him  by 
the  duke  and  duchess.  He  hates  Lady  Suffolk, 
who  is  a  knave.  Lines  on  his  own  death. 
Corruption  has  united  the  patriots  and  the 
virtuous.     Reply  to  the  duke's  invitation       .     Dee.  1,    1731  253 

91.  Gay  and  Pope  to  Swift.     Gay's  retired  life,  and 

economy.  He  is  writing  fables.  Swiff  s 
lawsuit.     Duke  Disney's  death.     Pope's  ill 
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health.  Merit  of  Lady  Suffolk.  Pope  presses 
Swift  to  live  on  his  friends  in  England.  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  Essays  on  Knowledge,  and 
Pope's  Essay  on  Man.  Dangerous  illness  of 
Arbuthnotfs  son.  Arbuthnotfs  Treatise  con- 
cerning the  Scolding  of  the  Ancients.    Pope 

despises  fame.    His  physical  infirmities         •    Dee.  1,    1731  256 

•92.  Gay  to  Swift.    Swift's  sprain.     Invitation  to 

Amesbury.    Swift's  South  Sea  bonds.     Gay 

in  low  spirits  for  want  of  occupation.     Lord 

Cornbury  refuses  a  pension,  and  is  elected 

member  for  the  University  of  Oxford.        .    Afar.  13,  1731-82     260 
98.  Bolingbroke  and  Pope  to  Swift.  Bolingbroke's 

projected  history.    He  is  writing  his  Essays 

on  human  knowledge.      Believes  that  his 

attack  upon  metaphysical  theology  will  have 

Swiff  8     approval.       Delany's     Revelation 

examined  with  Candour.    Pope's  estrange- 
ment from  the  world.    He  commends  satire. 

His  distaste  for  party  politics  ....   [April      1782]         261 
*94.  Swift  to  Gay.     Swift's  lameness.     The  South 

Sea  bonds.     Gay's  habits.     Swift's  want  of 

exercise.     Lord  Cornbury's  pension.      The 

Oxford     University    a    corrupt    seminary. 

Gay '8   indolence,    absence    of    mind,    and 

ignorance  of  rural  things.  Delany's  theolo- 
gical  works.      Lady    Suffolk.      Death    of 

General  Meredith's  father.     Threat  against 

Lord  Burlington May   4,  1732  264 

95.  Gay  to  Swift.     Gay's  Fables.     Swift's  South 

Sea  bonds.    Mention  of  friends.     Delany's 

works May  16,  1732  268 

96.  Swift  to  Pope.    Swift's  lowness  of  spirits. 

His  aversion  to  composition.  The  Intelli- 
gencer. List  of  Swift's  miscellaneous  pieces. 
Character  of  Pilkington.  Swift's  Directions 
to  Servants,  and  Polite  Conversation.  Gay's 
indolence.     Bolingbroke  and  Pope  too  old 

for  Swift Jwu  12,  1732  270 

*97.  Swift  to  Gay  and  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry. 
Swift  had  often  attempted  without  success  to 
write  fables.  Rides  in  gambadoes.  Recom- 
mends- Gay  to  secure  an  independence  against 
old  age.  Frugality  of  Pope  in  wine.  Swift's 
money.  Gay,  Pope,  Bolingbroke,  and 
Arbuthnot  bad  companions.    A  postscript  of 

nothings  to  the  duchess July  10,  1732  274 

98.  Gay  and  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry  to  Swift. 
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Swift's  South  Sea  bonds.     Progress  of  Gay's 

Fables.    Pope  is  preparing  another  volume  of 

Miscellanies.  Gay's  way  of  life.   Description 

of  him  by  the  duchess.     He  eats  to  excess. 

He  is  best  domiciled  in  the  Queensberry 

family July  24,  1782  278 

*99.  Swift  to  Gay  and  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry. 

The   South   Sea   bonds.     Swift   refuses  to 

exchange  his  deanery  for  an  English  living. 

His  complaint  against  the  queen.     Delany's 

marriage.    Swift  advises  Gay  to  domineer. 

Describes  Gay  to  the  duchess  ....    Aug.  12,  1782  280 

100.  Gay  and  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry  to  Swift. 

Swift's  money.  Gay  saves,  and  takes  exercise. 

The  duchess  has  no  money  to  lend.     Gay  as 

rich  as  he  desires.  His  unskilfulness  in  rural 

sports.     Former   hopes   held   out   by   the 

queen  to  Swift.     Pope  objects  to  Swift's  gift 

of  copyrights  to  booksellers  .    Aug.  28,  1782         284 

#101.  Swift  to  Gay  and  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry. 

Ireland  neglected.     The  South  Sea  bonds. 

Mistrust  of  the  post-office.   Swift  never  gave 

provocation  to  the  court  or  ministry.     Bad 

writers  only  encouraged.  Reasons  for  refus- 
ing the  English  living.     Court  religion  and 

amusements.    Gay's  indolence.    The  queen 

and  Lady  Suffolk  are  knaves  .        .        .     .     OeL     8,1732  287 

102.  Pope  and  Arbuthnot  to  Swift.    Account  of 

Gay's  death,  and  praise  of  his  character       .     Dec     5,  1782  291 

103.  Swift  to  Pope.     Swift's  remarks   on  Gay's 

death.  Pope's  poem  on  the  Use  of  Riches. 
Dr.  Delany  not  changed  by  his  wealthy 
marriage.  Praise  of  Lord  Orrery.  Pilking- 
ton'8  modesty.  Swift  praises  the  Duchess 
of  Queensberry 1782-8       292 

104.  Pope  to  Swift.  Pope's  Epitaph  on  Gay.   Gay's 

posthumous  works.  The  new  volume  of 
Miscellanies.  Pope's  imitation  of  Horace, 
Sat  1,  lib.  2.  Scheme  of  his  Moral  Essays.  . 
Swift's  desire  to  be  commemorated  in  a 
Moral  Essay.  Decay  of  Pope's  mother. 
Illness  of  Lord  Peterborough.  Lord  Orrery. 
Poetical  epistle  to  Martha  Blount.     Gay's 

posthumous  play Feb.  16,  1732-3       29S 

*105.  Swift  to  Pope.  Criticism  on  Pope's  epitaph  on 
Gay.  Gay's  posthumous  play  a  poor  perform- 
ance. Swift's  correspondence  with  the 
Duchess  of  Queensberry.    Mortality  never 
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out  of  Swiff  8  head.  Morality  takes  refuge 
with  men  of  genius.  The  libel  on  Dr. 
Delany  gives  offence.  Swift  praises  the 
Imitation  of  Horace  and  the  Epistle  to 
Bathurst,  and  condemns  the  scurrility  of 
Alexander  Burnet.  Scheme  of  the  .Moral 
Essays.  Swift's  intended  visit  to  England. 
His  habits.  His  controversy  with  Lady  E. 
Germain  on  the  conduct  of  Lady  Suffolk. 
Lord  Peterborough.  Delany's  hospitality. 
Bolingbroke's  improvidence.  Virtues  of 
Lord  Orrery [Jfar.31,  1738]        299 

106.  Pope  to  Swift.     Pope's  regrets  at  the  death  of 

Gay.  Gay's  papers,  and  Pope's  epitaph  on 
him.  Pope  determined  to  satirise  vice  and 
folly.  Satirical  verses  on  him  by  Lord 
Hervey  and  Lady  M.  "W.  Montagu.  Empty 
threats  of  his  victims.  Thanks  Swift  for 
praising  his  morality  in  the  libel  on  Dr. 
Delany.  Another  Imitation  of  Horace. 
Pope  avoids  courts  and  courtiers  .        .        .     April  2,  1783         305 

107.  Swift  to  Pope.    The  spurious  poem  called  The 

life  and  Character  of  Dr.  S.  Reflections  on 
the  death  of  Gay.  His  opinion  on  the  verses 
against  Pope.  Gay's  posthumous  works. 
Projected  visit  to  England.  Swift's  collected 
works May  1,  1733  307 

108.  Pope  to  Swift.     Pope  only  cares  for  the  praise 

bestowed  by  virtue  for  virtue.  The  spurious 
poem  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Swift 
Pope's  philosophical  poems.  They  will  not 
want  for  satire.  Bolingbroke's  writings. 
Indolence  increases  with  years     .        .        .    May  28,  1733  311 

109.  Swift  to  Pope.    Condolence  on  the  death  of 

Pope's  mother.  Reply  to  Pope's  refusal 
to  visit  Ireland,  lest  he  should  be  killed 
by  conviviality.  The  conveniences  of 
Dublin.  Swift's  reasons  for  not  visiting 
England July  8,  1733         812 

110.  Pope  to  Swift.     Pope's  friends  immersed  in 

public  events  and  lost  to  sociability.  Sea 
sickness,  and  his  dread  of  festivities,  keep 
him  from  visiting  Ireland.  The  spurious 
Character  of  Swift  Pope's  turn  of  thinking 
changed  by  his  mother's  death.  All  his 
friends  agree  in  their  politics  and  religion    .    Sept.   1,  1733  315 

111.  Pope   made   melancholy  by  the  death  and 

absence  of  friends.     Swift's  Rhapsody  on 
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I.1 


POPE  TO  SWIFT. 


Bixfikld,  Dec.  8,  1713. 

Sir, — Not  to  trouble  you  at  present  with  a  recital  of  all  my 
obligations  to  you,  I  shall  only  mention  two  things,  which  I 
take  particularly  kind  of  you, — your  desire  that  I  should  write 
to  you,  and  your  proposal  of  giving  me  twenty  guineas  to 
change  my  religion,  which  last  you  must  give  me  leave  to  make 
the  subject  of  this  letter.8 


1  Published  by  Lord  Orrery,  in  his 
Remarks  on  Swift. 

1  "  All  Pope's  letters  to  Swiftseem," 
says  Bowles,  "more  than  usually  af- 
fected and  laboured,"  and  there  could 
not  be  a  stronger  example  than  the 
cumbrous  and  irreverent  effort  to  be 
witty  which  opens  the  correspond- 
ence. The  reason  Lord  Chesterfield 
gives,  why  Pope  was  "  below  himself 


in  conversation,"  applies  to  a  large 
proportion  of  his  letters.  "  He  was 
seldom  easy  and  natural,  and  seemed 
afraid  that  the  man  should  degrade 
the  poet,  which  made  him  always  at- 
tempt wit  and  humour,  often  unsuc- 
cessfully, and  too  often  unseasonably. " 
He  could  not  keep  up  the  exertion  for 
ever,  and  a  few  of  his  letters  to  Swift 
agree  with  Lord  Chesterfield's  account 

b  2 


4  POPE  AND  SWIFT.  [Lett.  1. 

Sure  no  clergyman  ever  offered  so  much  out  of  his  own 
purse  for  the  sake  of  any  religion.  It  is  almost  as  many  pieces 
of  gold  as  an  apostle  could  get  of  silver  from  the  priests  of 
old,  on  a  much  more  valuable  consideration.  I  believe  it  will 
be  better  worth  my  while  to  propose  a  change  of  my  faith  by 
subscription  than  a  translation  of  Homer,  and  to  convince  you 
how  well  disposed  I  am  to  the  reformation,  I  shall  be  content 
if  you  can  prevail  with  my  lord-treasurer  and  the  ministry  to 
rise  to  the  same  sum  each  of  them,  on  this  pious  account,  as 
my  Lord  Ilalifax  has  done  on  the  profane  one.1  I  am  afraid 
there  is  no  being  at  once  a  poet  and  a  good  christian,  and  I 
am  very  much  straitened  between  the  two,  while  the  whigs 
seem  willing  to  contribute  as  much  to  continue  me  the  one,  as 
you  would  to  make  me  the  other.  But,  if  you  can  move  every 
man  in  the  government  who  has  above  ten  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  to  subscribe  as  much  as  yourself,  I  shall  become  a  convert, 
as  most  men  do,  when  the  Lord  turns  it  to  my  interest.  I 
know  they  have  the  truth  of  religion  so  much  at  heart,  that 
they  would  certainly  give  more  to  have  one  good  subject 
translated  from  popery  to  the  church  of  England,  than  twenty 
heathenish  authors  out  of  any  unknown  tongue  into  ours.  I 
therefore  commission  you,  Mr.  Dean,  with  full  authority  to 
transact  this  affair  in  my  name,  and  to  propose  as  follows. 
First,  that  as  to  the  head  of  our  church,  the  pope,  I  may  en- 
gage to  renounce  his  power  whensoever  I  shall  receive  any 
particular  indulgences  from  the  head  of  your  church,  the 
queen. 

As  to  communion  in  one  kind,  I  shall  also  promise  to 
change  it  for  communion  in  both,  as  soon  as  the  ministry  will 
allow  me. 

For  invocations  to  saints,  mine  shall  be  turned  to  dedica- 
tions to  sinners,  when  I  shall  find  the  great  ones  of  this  world 
as  willing  to  do  me  any  good,  as  I  believe  those  of  the  other 
are. 


of  his    talk    in    his    unconstrained  both  an    agreeable   and    instructive 

hours.      "  I  have    been    with  him  companion." 

a  week  at  a  time  at  his  house   nt  *  Lord  Halifax  subscribed  for  ten 

Twickenham,  where  I  necessarily  saw  sets  of  the  translation  of  the  Iliad,  at 


his  mind  in  its  undress,  when  he  was     six  guineas  a  set. 
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POPE  AND  SWIFT. 


You  see  I  shall  not  be  obstinate  in  the  main  points;  but 
there  is  one  article  I  must  reserve,  and  which  you  seemed  not 
unwilling  to  allow  me, — prayer  for  the  dead.  There  are 
people  to  whose  souls  I  wish  as  well  as  to  my  own ;  and  I 
must  crave  leave,  humbly  to  lay  before  them,  that,  though  the 
subscriptions  above-mentioned  will  suffice  for  myself,  there  are 
necessary  perquisites  and  additions,  which  I  must  demand  on 
the  score  of  this  charitable  article.  It  is  also  to  be  considered 
that  the  greater  part  of  those,  whose  souls  I  am  most  concerned 
for,  were  unfortunately  heretics,  schismatics,  poets,  painters,  or 
persons  of  such  lives  and  manners,  as  few  or  no  churches  are 
willing  to  save.  The  expense  will  therefore  be  the  greater  to 
make  an  effectual  provision  for  the  said  souls. 

Old  Dryden,  though  a  roman  catholic,  was  a  poet ;  and  it 
is  revealed  in  the  visions  of  some  ancient  saints,  that  no  poet 
was  ever  saved  under  some  hundreds  of  masses.  I  cannot  set 
his  delivery  from  purgatory  at  less  than  fifty  pounds  sterling. 

"Walsh  was  not  only  a  socinian,  but,  what  you  will  own  is 
harder  to  be  saved,  a  whig.  He  cannot  modestly  be  rated  at 
less  than  a  hundred. 

L'Estrange  being  a  tory,  we  compute  him  but  at  twenty 
pounds,  which  I  hope  no  friend  of  the  party  can  deny  to  give,  to 
keep  him  from  damning  in  the  next  life,  considering  they  never 
gave  him  sixpence  to  keep  him  from  starving  in  this.1 

All  this  together  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds. 

In  the  next  place,  I  must  desire  you  to  represent  that  there 
are  several  of  my  friends  yet  living,  whom  I  design,  God 
willing,  to  outlive,  in  consideration  of  legacies  ;  out  of  which  it 
is  a  doctrine  in  the  reformed  church  that  not  a  farthing  shall 
be  allowed  to  save  their  souls  who  gave  them.* 


1  He  had  been  a  virulent  writer  on 
the  side  of  the  court  in  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  and  was 
rewarded  with  the  office  of  licenser  of 
the  press.  He  was  dismissed  from  his 
employment  at  the  revolution,  and 
died  in  abject  poverty,  Dec.  1704, 
aged  88. 

*  He  means  that  masses  for  the 


souls  of  the  dead  were  illegal  in  Eng- 
land. Charles  Butler  states  that  so 
late  as  1769,  Dr.  Talbot,  a  brother  of 
Lord  Shrewsbury,  "was  tried  for  his 
life,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  saying 
mass,  and  only  escaped  conviction 
from  the  want  of  evidence.  Other 
priests  were  prosecuted,  and  some 
imprisoned  for  life."     The  law  was 


POPE  AND  SWIFT. 


[Lett.  1. 


There  is  one  *  *  *  *  who  will  die  within  these  few  months  ; 
with  *******  >  one  Mr.  Jervas,  who  has  grievously  offended, 
in  making  the  likeness  of  almost  all  things  in  heaven  above 
and  earth  below ;  and  one  Mr.  Gay,  an  unhappy  youth,  who 
writes  pastorals  during  the  time  of  divine  service,  whose  case  is 
the  more  deplorable,  as  he  has  miserably  lavished  away  all 
that  silver  he  should  have  reserved  for  his  soul's  health,  in 
buttons  and  loops  for  his  coat.8 

I  cannot  pretend  to  have  these  people  honestly  saved  under 
some  hundred  pounds,  whether  you  consider  the  difficulty  of 
such  a  work,  or  the  extreme  love  and  tenderness  I  bear  them, 
which  will  infallibly  make  me  push  this  charity  as  far  as  I  am 
able.  There  is  but  one  more  whose  salvation  I  insist  upon, 
and  then  I  have  done :  but  indeed  it  may  prove  of  so  much 
greater  charge  than  all  the  rest,  that  I  will  only  lay  the  case 
before  you  and  the  ministry,  and  leave  to  their  prudence  and 
generosity  what  sum  they  shall  think  fit  to  bestow  upon  it. 
The  person  I  mean  is  Dr.  Swift,  a  dignified  clergyman,  but  one, 
who,  by  his  own  confession,  has  composed  more  libels  than 
sermons.  If  it  be  true,  what  I  have  heard  often  affirmed  by 
innocent  people,  "that  too  much  wit  is  dangerous  to  salva- 
tion," this  unfortunate  gentleman  must  certainly  be  damned 
to  all  eternity.  But  I  hope  his  long  experience  in  the  world, 
and  frequent  conversation  with  great  men,  will  cause  him,  as 
it  has  some  others,  to  have  less  and  less  wit  every  day.  Be  it 
as  it  will,  I  should  not  think  my  own  soul  deserved  to  be  saved, 
if  I  did  not  endeavour  to  save  his ;  for  I  have  all  the  obliga- 
tions in  nature  to  him.  He  has  brought  me  into  better  com- 
pany than  I  cared  for,  made  me  merrier  when  I  was  sick  than 
I  had  a  mind  to  be,  and  put  me  upon  making  poems  on  pur- 
pose that  he  might  alter  them,  &c.3 


put  in  motion  by  the  malice  or  fanati- 
cism of  private  informers,  and  we 
learn  from  Burke  that  the  oppression 
would  have  been  incessant  if  the 
judges  had  not  exerted  their  inge- 
nuity to  baffle  the  prosecutors. 

1  It  is  printed  thus  by  Lord  Orrery, 
but  the  asterisks  appear  to  be  an  acci- 
dental interpolation. 

2  Gay's  finery  was  the  subject  of 


ridicule  both  to  himself  and  his  friends. 
In  the  preface  to  his  pastorals  he  de- 
scribes his  equipment  for  court  : 

« 
I  sold  my  shocp  and  lambkins  too, 

For  silver  loops,  and  garment  blue.— 
Walter  Scott. 

8  Some  of  the  further  obligations 
which  Pope  owed  to  him  may  be  seen 
in  Bishop  Kennet's  account  of  the 
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I  once  thought  I  could  never  have  discharged  my  debt  to 
his  kindness ;  but  have  lately  been  informed,  to  my  unspeakable 
comfort,  that  I  have  more  than  paid  it  all.  For  Monsieur  de 
Montaigne  has  assured  me,  "  that  the  person  who  receives  a 
benefit  obliges  the  giver ; "  for,  since  the  chief  endeavour  of 
one  friend  is  to  do  good  to  the  other,  he  who  administers  both 
the  matter  and  occasion,  is  the  man  who  is  liberal.  At  this 
rate  it  is  impossible  Dr.  Swift  should  be  ever  out  of  my  debt, 
as  matters  stand  already ;  and,  for  the  future,  he  may  expect 
daily  more  obligations  from  his  most  faithful  affectionate 
humble  servant. 

I  have  finished  the  Rape  of  the  Lock ; l  but  I  believe  I  may 
stay  here  till  Christmas,  without  hindrance  of  business. 


2. 


POPE  TO  SWIFT. 


June  18,  1714. 


Whatever  apologies  it  might  become  me  to  make  at  any 
other  time  for  writing  to  you,  I  shall  use  none  now  to  a  man 
who  has  owned  himself  as  splenetic  as  a  cat  in  the  country. 
In  that  circumstance,  I  know  by  experience,  a  letter  is  a  very 
useful,  as  well  as  amusing  thing.  If  you  are  too  busied  in  state 
affairs  to  read  it,  yet  you  may  find  entertainment  in  folding  it 
into  divers  figures,  either  doubling  it  into  a  pyramidical,  or 
twisting  it  into  a  serpentine  form '  to  light  a  pipe ;' f  or,  if  your 
disposition  should  not  be  so  mathematical,  in  taking  it  with 
you  to  that  place  where  men  of  studious  minds  are  apt  to  sit 
longer  than  ordinary,  where,  after  an  abrupt  division  of  the 
paper,  it  may  not  be  unpleasant  to   try  to  fit  and  rejoin  the 


behaviour  of  Swift  in  the  queen's 
ante-chamber  on  Nov.  2,  1713  :  "  He 
instructed  a  young  nobleman  that  the 
best  poet  in  England  was  Mr.  Pope 
(a  papist),  who  had  begun  a  transla- 
tion of  Homer  into  English  verse,  for 
which  he  must  have  them  all  sub- 
scribe ;  '  for,'  says  he,  l  the  author 
shall  not  begin  to  print  till  I  have  a 


» »» 


thousand  guineas  for  him. ' 

1  The  enlarged  edition,  which  was 
published  in  March,  1714.  The  first 
edition  appeared  in  May,  1712. 

2  The  phrase  in  inverted  commas 
is  in  the  Dublin  edition  of  the  Pope 
and  Swift  correspondence,  but  was 
omitted  by  Pope  in  the  quarto  of 
1741. 
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POPE  AND  SWIFT. 


[Lett.  2. 


broken  lines  together.  All  these  amusements  I  am  no  stranger 
to  in  the  country,  and  doubt  not  but  by  this  time  you  begin 
to  relish  them,  in  your  present  contemplative  situation. 

I  remember  a  man,  who  was  thought  to  have  some  know- 
ledge in  the  world,  used  to  affirm,  that  no  people  in  town  ever 
complained  they  were  forgotten  by  their  friends  in  the  country : 
but  my  increasing  experience  convinces  me  he  was  mistaken, 
for  I  find  a  great  many  here  grievously  complaining  of  you 
upon  this  score.  I  am  told  further,  that  you  treat  the  few 
you  correspond  with  in  a  very  arrogant  style,  and  tell  them 
you  admire  at  their  insolence  in  disturbing  your  medita- 
tions, or  even  inquiring  of  your  retreat  :l  but  this  I  will  not 
positively  assert,  because  I  never  received  any  such  insulting 
epistle  from  you.  My  Lord  Oxford  says  you  have  not  written 
to  him  once  since  you  went ;  but  this  perhaps  may  be  only 
policy,  in  him  or  you ;  and  I,  who  am  half  a  whig,  must  not 
entirely  credit  anything  he  affirms.  At  Button's  it  is  reported 
you  are  gone  to  Hanover,  and  that  Gay  goes  only  on  an 
embassy  to  you.*  Others  apprehend  some  dangerous  state 
treatise  from  your  retirement,  and  a  wit,  who  affects  to 
imitate  Balzac,  says  that  the  ministry  now  are  like  those 
heathens  of  old  who  received  their  oracles  from  the  woods. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  roman  catholic  persuasion  are  not 
unwilling  to  credit  me,  when  I  whisper  that  you  are  gone 
to  meet  some  Jesuits  commissioned  from  the  court  of 
Rome,  in  order  to  settle  the  most  convenient  methods  to 
be  taken  for  the  coming  of  the  pretender.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  is 
singular  in  his  opinion,  and  imagines  your  only  design  is  to 


1  Some  time  before  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne,  when  her  ministers  were 
quarrelling,  and  the  dean  could  not 
reconcile  them,  he  retired  to  a  friend's 
house  in  Berkshire,  and  never  saw 
them  after.  This  note  is  taken  from 
the  edition  printed  at  Dublin  by  G. 
Faulkener.— Pope,  1741. 

Swift's  host  was  Mr.  Gery,  a 
clergyman,  who  lived  at  Letcombe. 
In  the  altercations  of  Lord  Oxford 
and  Bolingbroke,  the  dean  was  the 
common  friend   who  went  between 


them,  and  enabled  them  to  carry  on 
their  ministerial  intercourse.  At  last 
it  became  impossible  for  both  to  re- 
main in  the  government,  and  Swift 
believed  that  when  he  was  no  longer 
needed  as  a  go-between,  he  would  not 
bo  employed  by  the  victor.  Greatly 
chagrined,  he  withdrew  from  the 
scene  to  escape  neglect,  with  a  con- 
viction that  the  downfall  of  the  party 
itself  was  at  hand. 

2  The  queen  had  an  attack  of  illness 
in  December,  1713,  which  rendered  it 
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attend  at  fall  leisure  to  the  life  and  adventures  of  Scriblerus. 
This  indeed  must  be  granted  of  greater  importance  than  all 
the  rest,1  and  I  wish  I  could  promise  so  well  of  you.  The 
top  of  my  own  ambition  is  to  contribute  to  that  great  work, 
and  I  shall  translate  Homer  by  the  bye.  Mr.  Gay  has  ac- 
quainted you  what  progress  I  have  made  in  it.  I  cannot 
name  Mr.  Gay,  without  all  the  acknowledgments  which  I 
shall  ever  owe  you  on  his  account.  If  I  writ  this  in  verse, 
I  would  tell  you,  you  are  like  the  sun,  and  while  men  imagine 
you  to  be  retired  or  absent,  are  hourly  exerting  your  indul- 
gence, and  bringing  things  to  maturity  for  their  advantage. 
Of  all  the  world,  you  are  the  man,  without  flattery,  who  serve 
your  Mends  with  the  least  ostentation ;  it  is  almost  ingratitude 
to  thank  you,  considering  your  temper ;  and  this  is  the  period 
of  all  my  letter  which  I  fear  you  will  think  the  most  imper- 
tinent.    I  am,  with  the  truest  affection,  yours,  &c. 


3.  SWIFT  TO  POPE. 

Dublin,  June  28,  1715. 

My  Lord  Bishop  of  Clogher*  gave  me  your  kind  letter  full  of 
reproaches  for  my  not  writing.     I  am  naturally  no  very  exact 


evident  that  she  had  not  long  to  live. 
Her  successor  confided  solely  in  the 
whigs,  and  was  certain  to  dismiss  the 
tory  ministry.  To  try  and  avert  this 
catastrophe,  Lord  Clarendon  was  ap- 
pointed envoy  extraordinary  to  Han- 
over, in  June,  1714,  and  Gay  went 
with  him  as  his  secretary.  The  em- 
bassy was  a  failure. 

1  This  project,  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal persons  engaged  were  Dr.  Ar- 
buthnot,  Dr.  Swift,  and  Mr.  Pope, 
was  a  very  noble  one.  It  was  to 
write  a  complete  satire  in  prose  upon 
the  abuses  in  every  branch  of  science, 
comprised  in  the  history  of  the  life 
and  writings  of  Scriblerus;  the  issue 
of  which  were  only  some  detached 
parts  and  fragments,  such  as  the 
Memoirs  of  Scriblerus,    the  Travels 


of  Gulliver,  the  Treatise  of  the  Pro- 
found, the  literal  Criticisms  on  Vir- 
gil, etc. — Warburton. 

*  Dr.  St  George  Ashe,  formerly  a 
fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (to 
whom  the  dean  was  a  pupil),  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Clogher,  and  trans- 
lated to  the  see  of  Derry  in  1716 — 17. 
Dublin  Edit.— Pope,  1741. 

It  was  he  who  married  Swift  to  Mrs. 
Johnson,  1716,  and  performed  the 
ceremony  in  a  garden.  — Warton. 

He  died  in  1717.  "  I  must  here 
condole  with  you,"  Addison  wrote  to 
the  dean,  in  March,  1718,  "upon 
the  loss  of  that  excellent  man,  the 
Bishop  of  Deny,  who  has  scarce  left 
behind  him  his  equal  in  humanity, 
agreeable  conversation,  and  aU  kinds 
of  learning." 
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correspondent,  and,  when  I  leave  a  country  without  a  pro- 
bability of  returning,  I  think  as  seldom  as  I  can  of  what  I 
loved  or  esteemed  in  it,  to  avoid  the  desiderinm  which  of  all 
things  makes  life  most  uneasy.  But  you  must  give  me  leave 
to  add  one  thing,  that  you  talk  at  your  ease,  being  wholly 
unconcerned  in  public  events :  for,  if  your  friends  the  whigs 
continue,  you  may  hope  for  some  favour ;  if  the  tones  return, 
you  are  at  least  sure  of  quiet.  You  know  how  well  I  loved 
both  Lord  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  and  how  dear  the  Duke  of 
Ormond  is  to  me.  Do  you  imagine  I  can  be  easy  while  their 
enemies  are  endeavouring  to  take  off  their  heads  ? l  I  nunc  et 
versus  tecum  meditare  canoros.  Do  you  imagine  I  can  be 
easy  when  I  think  of  the  probable  consequences  of  these 
proceedings,  perhaps  upon  the  very  peace  of  the  nation,  but 
certainly  of  the  minds  of  so  many  hundred  thousand  good 
subjects?  Upon  the  whole,  you  may  truly  attribute  my 
silence  to  the  eclipse,  but  it  was  that  eclipse  which  happened 
on  the  first  of  August.* 

I  borrowed  your  Homer  from  the  bishop3 — mine  is  not  yet 
landed  —  and  read  it  out  in  two  evenings.  If  it  pleases 
others  as  well  as  me,  you  have  got  your  end  in  profit  and 
reputation.  Yet  I  am  angry  at  some  bad  rhymes  and  triplets/ 
and  pray  in  your  next  do  not  let  me  have  so  many  unjustifiable 
rhymes  to  tear  and  gods.  I  tell  you  all  the  faults  I  know, — 
only  in  one  or  two  places  you  are  a  little  obscure ;  but  I  ex- 


1  The  impeachment  of  Lord  Oxford 
and  Lord  Bolingbroke  was  voted  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  June  10, 
1715,  and  the  impeachment  of  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  on  June  21.  Bo- 
lingbroke had  fled  to  France  in  the 
previous  March,  the  moment  it  was 
known  that  a  prosecution  would  be 
instituted,  and  was  followed  by  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  when  the  articles 
of  impeachment  were  about  to  be 
presented  to  the  peers.  Lord  Oxford 
remained  to  abide  his  trial,  and  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  on  July  9. 

2  The  death  of  Queen  Anne.  The 
other  eclipse  occurred  on  April  22, 
1715.     "The  darkness,"  says  a  con- 


temporary account,  "was  so  great  for 
three  minutes  and  thirteen  seconds 
that  the  stars  appeared,  and  the  birds, 
and  even  the  quadrupedal  animals 
were  strangely  terrified.  The  cocks 
crowed,  and  the  poultry  went  to 
roost." 

3  The  first  volume  of  Pope's  trans- 
lation of  the  Iliad  was  published  on 
June  6. 

4  Swift  had  an  unreasoning  dislike 
to  triplets.  * '  They  were,"  he  said,  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Beach,  April  12,  1735, 
"a  vicious  way  of  rhyming,  where- 
with Dry  den  abounded,  and  was 
imitated  by  all  the  bad  versifiers  in 
Charles  II.  reign." 
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pected  you  to  be  so  in  one  or  two  and  twenty.  I  have  heard 
no  soul  talk  of  it  here,  for  indeed  it  is  not  come  over ;  nor 
do  we  very  much  abound  in  judges, — at  least  I  have  not  the 
honour  to  be  acquainted  with  them.  Your  notes  are  perfectly 
good,  and  so  are  your  preface  and  essay.1  You  are  pretty  bold 
in  mentioning  Lord  Bolingbroke  in  that  preface.5  I  saw  the 
Key  to  the  Lock  but  yesterday  :  I  think  you  have  changed  it 
a  good  deal,  to  adapt  it  to  the  present  times. 

God  be  thanked  I  have  yet  no  parliamentary  business,8  and 
if  they  have  done  with  me,  I  shall  never  seek  their  acquain- 
tance. I  have  not  been  very  fond  of  them  for  some  years 
past,  not  when  I  thought  them  tolerably  good ;  and  therefore, 
if  I  can  get  leave  to  be  absent,  I  shall  be  much  inclined  to 
be  on  that  side,  when  there  is  a  parliament  on  this ;  but 
truly  I  must  be  a  little  easy  in  my  mind4  before  I  can  think 
of  Scriblerus. 


1  Given  to  him  by  Parnell,  and 
with  which  Mr.  Pope  told  Mr.  Spence 
he  was  never  well  satisfied,  though  he 
corrected  it  again  and  again. — War- 
ton. 

3  "Such  a  genius,"  Pope  said,  "as 
my  Lord  Bolingbroke,  not  more  dis- 
tinguished in  the  great  scenes  of 
business  than  in  all  the  useful  and 
entertaining  parts  of  learning,  has 
not  refused  to  be  the  critic  of  these 
sheets,  and  the  patron  of  their 
writer." 

*  In  Ireland,  where  he  was  ready 
to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  tory 
leaders,  when  he  was  excluded  from 
the  stage  of  English  politics.  "  If 
they  wiU  retain  me  as  their  counsel- 
lor," he  wrote  to  Bolingbroke,  Aug. 
7,  1714,  "  I  wiU  engage  them  a 
majority." 

4  Never  was  exhibited  so  strong 
and  lamentable  a  picture  of  disap- 
pointed ambition,  as  in  these  letters 
of  the  dean.  When  we  consider  the 
fidelity  and  ability  with  which  he 
served  the  queen's  last  ministry,  we 
are  surprised  that  they  gave  him  no 
higher  preferment,  but  banished  him, 


as  it  were,  to  Ireland.  The  fact  is, 
that  he  had  so  insuperably  disgusted 
many  grave  divines,  and  the  queen 
herself,  by  his  Tale  of  a  Tub,  that 
she  never  would  hear  of  his  advance- 
ment in  the  church.  And.  this  dis- 
gust was  kept  alive  by  the  instiga- 
tions of  Archbishop  Sharp,  and  by 
the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  whom  he 
had  wantonly  lampooned.  — Warton. 
The  Duchess  of  Somerset,  who  was 
groom  of  the  stole,  mistress  of  the 
robes,  and  a  great  favourite  of  the 
queen,  was  not  a  tool  of  Harley,  and 
to  get  her  disgraced  at  court,  Swift, 
in  his  Windsor  Prophecy,  written 
Dec.  1711,  recklessly  accused  her 
of  having  employed  Count  Konings- 
mark  to  assassinate  her  previous 
husband,  and  of  having  since  become 
a  poisoner.  He  ended  with  exhort- 
ing the  queen  to  dismiss  her.  The 
duchess  urged  that  her  slanderer  was 
not  a  fit  clergyman  to  be  promoted, 
which  Swift  called  "instilling  venom 
into  the  royal  ear."  He  had  not 
tried  to  instil  any  venom  himself 
when  he  charged  the  duchess  with 
assassination  and  poisoning,  and,  by 
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You  are  to  understand  that  I  live  in  the  corner  of  a  vast 
unfurnished  house.  My  family  consists  of  a  steward,  a  groom, 
a  helper  in  the  stable,  a  footman,  and  an  old  maid,  who  are  all 
at  board  wages,  and  when  I  do  not  dine  abroad,  or  make  an 
entertainment,  which  last  is  very  rare,  I  eat  a  mutton-pie,  and 
drink  half  a  pint  of  wine.  My  amusements  are  defending  my 
small  dominions  against  the  archbishop,1  and  endeavouring  to 
reduce  my  rebellious  choir.  Perditur  hcec  inter  misero  lux.  I 
desire  you  will  present  my  humble  service  to  Mr.  Addison, 
Mr.  Congreve,  and  Mr.  Howe,  and  Gay.  I  am,  and  will  be 
always  extremely  yours,  &c. 


4.  POPE  TO  SWIFT. 

June  20,  1716. 

I  cannot  suffer  a  friend*  to  cross  the  Irish  seas  without  bear- 
ing a  testimony  from  me  of  the  constant  esteem  and  affection  I 
am  both  obliged  and  inclined  to  have  for  you.  It  is  better  he 
should  tell  you  than  I,  how  often  you  are  in  our  thoughts  and 
in  our  cups,  and  how  I  learn  to  sleep  less3  and  drink  more 


blasting  her  reputation,  endeavoured 
to  deprive  her  of  her  offices,  and  the 
friendship  of  the  queen. 

1  Dr.  William  King.  From  Dr. 
Delany's  account  it  appears  that  King 
was  provoked  to  assert  his  authority 
by  Swift's  own  disposition  to  strain 
his  prerogatives  to  the  utmost.  "The 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  some  of 
his  old  friends  in  the  chapter,  gave 
some  check  to  that  plentitude  of 
power,  which  they  saw  plainly  he  in- 
tended to  assert  and  exert  there. 
But  the  integrity  and  public  spirited- 
ness  of  his  whole  conduct,  his  caro 
of  the  cathedral,  his  attention  to  its 
revenues,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the 
deanery,  and  his  remarkable  good 
economy  in  both,  soon  convinced 
them  that  he  had  no  views  beyond 
those  of  his  duty." 

2  Charles  Ford.     Ho  was  born  in 


Dublin,  and  lived  partly  in  England, 
and  partly  in  Ireland.  "I  use  him 
to  walk  with  me,"  Swift  wrote  to 
Stella,  on  March  7,  1711,  "  as  an 
easy  companion,  always  ready  for 
what  I  please,  when  I  am  weary  of 
business  and  ministers."  "I  reaUy 
value  your  judgment  extremely  in 
choosing  your  friends,"  Arbuthnot 
wrote  to  the  dean,  in  November, 
1714.  "  I  think  worthy  Mr.  Ford  is 
an  instance  of  it,  being  an  honest, 
sensible,  firm,  friendly  man."  Gay 
calls  hiin  "joyous  Ford,"  and  in 
truth  his  defect  was  an  excessive  love 
of  conviviality,  which  went  on  in- 
creasing till  he  grew  to  be  an  absolute 
sot. 

3  Alluding  to  his  constant  custom 
of  sleeping  after  dinner. — Warbur- 
tox. 
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whenever  you  are  named  among  us.  I  look  upon  a  friend  in 
Ireland,  as  upon  a  friend  in  the  other  world,  whom,  popishly 
speaking,  I  believe  constantly  well  disposed  towards  me,  and 
ready  to  do  me  all  the  good  he  can,  in  that  state  of  separation, 
though  I  hear  nothing  from  him,  and  make  addresses  to  him 
but  very  rarely.  A  protestant  divine  cannot  take  it  amiss  that 
I  treat  him  in  the  same  manner  with  my  patron  saint. 

I  can  tell  you  no  news,  but  what  you  will  not  sufficiently 
wonder  at,  that  I  suffer  many  things  as  an  author  militant, 
whereof  in  your  days  of  probation  you  have  been  a  sharer,  or 
you  had  not  arrived  to  that  triumphant  state  you  now  deservedly 
enjoy  in  the  church.  As  for  me  I  have  not  the  least  hopes  of 
the  cardinalate,  though  I  suffer  for  my  religion  in  almost  every 
weekly  paper.  I  have  begun  to  take  a  pique  at  the  Psalms  of 
David,  if  the  wicked  may  be  credited,  who  have  printed  a 
scandalous  one  in  my  name.'  This  report  I  dare  not  discourage 
too  much,  in  a  prospect  I  have  at  present  of  a  post  under  the 
Marquis  de  Langallerie,9  wherein  if  I  can  do  but  some  signal 
service  against  the  pope,  I  may  be  considerably  advanced  by  the 
Turks,  the  only  religious  people  I  dare  confide  in.  If  it  should 
happen  hereafter  that  I  should  write  for  the  holy  law  of 
Mahomet,  I  hope  it  may  make  no  breach  between  you  and  me. 
Every  one  must  live,  and  I  beg  you  will  not  be  the  man  to 
manage  the  controversy  against  me.  The  church  of  Rome  I 
judge  from  many  modern  symptoms,  as  well  as  ancient  pro- 
phecies, to  be  in  a  declining  condition ;  that  of  England  will 
in  a  short  time  be  scarce  able  to  maintain  her  own  family :  so 
churches  sink  as  generally  as  banks  in  Europe,8  and  for  the 


1  An  impious  and  indecent  parody 
of  the  first  Psalm.  "It  is  observ- 
able, "  says  Warton, '  *  that  he  does  not 
deny  his  being  the  author  of  it." 
His  guilt  was  fully  established  through 
the  means  he  took  to  demonstrate  his 
innocence.  He  had  the  hardihood  to 
insert  an  advertisement  in  the  Post- 
man, offering  three  guineas  reward 
for  the  detection  of  the  person  who 
sent  the  lines  to  the  press,  and  when 
the  publisher,  Mrs.  Burleigh,  an- 
nounced that  she  had  the  original  in 


his  own  handwriting,  he  relapsed  into 
silence. 

'  Langallerie  was  an  overbearing 
and  conceited  French  officer,  who  had 
deserted  from  the  army  of  his  own 
country  under  the  notion  that  he 
was  not  rewarded  according  to  his 
merits.  He  had  recently  accepted 
the  proposal  of  the  Sultan  to  head 
an  expedition  of  the  Turks  against 
Italy. 

8  In  place  of  the  remainder  of  the 
paragraph  the  Dublin  edition  reads, 
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same  reason, — that  religion  and  trade,  which  at  first  were  open 
and  free,  have  been  reduced  into  the  management  of  companies, 
and  the  roguery  of  directors. 

I  do  not  know  why  I  tell  you  all  this,  but  that  I  always 
loved  to  talk  to  you ;  but  this  is  not  a  time  for  any  man  to  talk 
to  the  purpose.  Truth  is  a  kind  of  contraband  commodity, 
which  I  would  not  venture  to  export,  and  therefore  the 
only  thing  tending  that  dangerous  way  which  I  shall  say,  is, 
that  I  am,  and  always  will  be,  with  the  utmost  sincerity, 
yours,  &c. 


5.  SWIFT  TO  POPE. 

Aug.  80,  1716. 

I  had  the  favour  of  yours  by  Mr.  F  [ord],  of  whom  before 
any  other  question  relating  to  your  health  or  fortune,  or  success 
as  a  poet,  I  inquired  your  principles  in  the  common  form,  "  Is 
he  a  whig  or  a  tory  P "  I  am  sorry  to  find  they  are  not  so 
well  tallied  to  the  present  juncture  as  I  could  wish.1  I  always 
thought  the  terms  of  facto  and  jure  had  been  introduced  by  the 
poets,  and  that  possession  of  any  sort  in  kings  was  held  an 
unexceptionable  title  in  the  courts  of  Parnassus.  If  you  do 
not  grow  a  perfect  good  subject  in  all  its  present  latitudes,  I 
shall  conclude  you  are  become  rich,  and  able  to  live  without 
dedications  to  men  in  power,  whereby  one  great  inconvenience 
will  follow,  that  you  and  the  world  and  posterity  will  be  utterly 
ignorant  of  their  virtues.  For,  either  your  brethren  have 
miserably  deceived  us  these  hundred  years  past,  or  power  con- 


"  and  it  is  time  to  look  out  for  some 
better  security."  Tho  words  in  the 
text  were  insulting  to  Swift,  who  was 
a  zealous  advocate  for  the  extremcst 
privileges  of  the  establishment,  and 
by  his  station  and  genius  was  con- 
spicuous among  the  directors  whose 
roguery  is  declared  to  have  sunk  the 
church. 

1  When  the  whigs  succeeded,   and 
Tope  was  not  thought  of,  at  least  by  the 


court,  his  asperity  gradually  increased 
against  everything  connected  with  the 
whig  interest.  Hence  his  personal 
animosity  [in  the  next  reign]  against 
the  king  and  queen,  his  affected  con- 
tempt of  their  establishment,  and  his 
derision  of  the  penury  and  dull- 
ness, as  he  affects  to  speak,  of  the 
residence  at  St.  James's  and  Windsor. 
— Bowles. 
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fers  virtue,  as  naturally  as  five  of  your  popish  sacraments  do 
grace.1 

You  sleep  less  and  drink  more.  But  your  master  Horace 
was  Vint  somnique  benignus :  and  as  I  take  it  both  are  proper 
for  your  trade.  As  to  mine,  there  are  a  thousand  poetical 
texts  to  confirm  the  one  :  and  as  to  the  other,  I  know  it  was 
anciently  the  custom  to  sleep  in  temples  for  those  who  would 
consult  the  oracles,  "  Who  dictates  to  me  slumbering,"  &c.a 

You  are  an  ill  catholic,  or  a  worse  geographer,  for  I  can 
assure  you  Ireland  is  not  paradise,  and  I  appeal  even  to  any 
Spanish  divine,  whether  addresses  were  ever  made  to  a  friend 
in  hell,  or  purgatory  P  And  who  are  all  these  enemies  you 
hint  at  ?  I  can  only  think  of  Curll,  Gildon,  Squire  Burnet, 
Blackmore,3  and  a  few  others,  whose  fame  I  have  forgot.  Fools,4 
in  my  opinion,  are  as  necessary  for  a  good  writer  as  pen,  ink, 
and  paper.  And  besides,  I  would  fain  know  whether  every 
draper  does  not  show  you  three  or  four  damned  pieces  of  stuff 
to  set  off  his  good  one  ?  However,  I  will  grant  that  one 
thorough  bookselling  rogue  is  better  qualified  to  vex  an  author, 
than  all  his  contemporary  scribblers  in  critic  or  satire,  not  only 
by  stolen  copies  of  what  was  incorrect  or  unfit  for  the  public, 


1  The  five  sacraments,  which  Swift 
terms  popish,  because  recognised  by 
roman  catholics  and  rejected  by  pro- 
testants,  are  confirmation,  penance, 
extreme  unction,  holy  orders,  and 
matrimony.  The  bare  administration 
of  them  was  held  to  confer  grace, 
however  wicked  might  be  the  recipi- 
ent, and  in  the  same  way,  says  Swift, 
power  naturally  confers  virtue,  if  we 
may  trust  the  panegyrical  dedications 
of  poets.  He  purposely  leaves  the 
two  real  sacraments  out  of  the  com- 
parison. 

2  Milton.— Wabburton. 

8  Gildon  ran  down  Pope  in  the 
New  Rehearsal,  1714,  and  in  other 
publications.  Boyer  said  of  him, 
justly,  that  he  was  "  a  person  of 
mean  genius,  who  attempted  several 
kinds  of  writing,  but  never  gained 
much  reputation  in  any."    His  abuse 


was  not  more  brilliant  than  the  rest 
of  his  attempts.  Thomas  Burnet  was 
the  third  son  of  the  bishop,  and  after- 
wards a  justice  of  the  common  pleas. 
He,  in  1715,  joined  with  Ducket  in 
writing  the  pamphlet  called  Homer- 
ides,  which  was  meant  to  ridicule 
Pope  and  his  forthcoming  translation 
of  Homer.  It  is  mainly  a  burlesque 
and  stupid  version  of  a  few  passages 
in  the  Iliad.  Sir  Richard  Blackmore 
is  not  to  be  classed  with  these  low- 
minded  scribblers.  He  was  a  virtuous 
man,  who  never  indulged  in  malig- 
nant or  wanton  attacks,  and  when  he 
rebuked  "a  godless  author,"  without 
naming  him,  it  was  for  the  infamous 
parody  on  the  first  psalm. 

4  In  Pope's  edition  the  word  is 
"tools,"  which  is  an  evident  mis- 
print. 
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but  by  downright  laying  other  men's  dulness  at  your  door.  I 
had  a  long  design  upon  the  ears  of  that  Curll  when  I  was  in 
credit,  but  the  rogue  would  never  allow  me  a  fair  stroke  at 
them,  although  my  penknife  was  ready  drawn  and  sharp.  I 
can  hardly  believe  the  relation  of  his  being  poisoned,  although 
the  historian  pretends  to  have  been  an  eye-witness  ;l  but  I  beg 
pardon,  sack  might  do  it,  although  ratsbane  would  not.  I 
never  saw  the  thing  you  mention  as  falsely  imputed  to  you ; 
but  I  think  the  frolics  of  merry  hours,  even  when  we  are  guilty, 
should  not  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  our  best  friends,  until  Curll 
and  his  resemblers  are  hanged. 

With  submission  to  the  better  judgment  of  you  and  your 
friends,  I  take  your  project  of  an  employment  under  the  Turks 
to  be  idle  and  unnecessary.  Have  a  little  patience,  and  you 
will  find  more  merit  and  encouragement  at  home  by  the  same 
methods.  You  are  ungrateful  to  your  country ;  quit  but  your 
own  religion,  and  ridicule  ours,  and  that  will  allow  you  a  free 
choice  for  any  other,  or  for  none  at  all,  and  pay  you  well  into 
the  bargain.  Therefore  pray  do  not  run  and  disgrace  us  among 
the  Turks,  by  telling  them  you  were  forced  to  leave  your  native 
home  because  we  would  oblige  you  to  be  a  christian  ;  whereas 
we  will  make  it  appear  to  all  the  world,  that  we  only  compelled 
you  to  be  a  whig.2 

There  is  a  young  ingenious  quaker3  in  this  town  who  writes 
verses  to  his  mistress,  not  very  correct,  but  in  a  strain  purely 
what  a  poetical  quaker  should  do,  commending  her  look  and 
habit,  &c.      It  gave  me  a  hint  that  a  set  of  quaker  pastorals 


1  This  story  originated  in  a  prac- 
tical joke  played  off  by  Pope  upon 
Curll,  by  giving  him  an  emetic  in  a 
glass  of  sack. — Walter  Scott. 

The  historian  was  Pope  himself,  in 
his  Full  and  true  account  of  a  hor- 
rid and  barbarous  revenge  by  poison 
on  the  body  of  Mr.  Edmund  Curll. 

*  The  whigs  being  the  advocates  of 
toleration,  the  free-thinkers  naturally 
enlisted  under  their  banners,  and  the 
whigs,  in  return,  thought  that  the 
surest  way  to  procure  political  ad- 
herents was  to  encourage  infidelity. 
"  I  believe,"  said  the  whig  Dr.  Hare, 


"there  never  was  a  set  of  men  who 
so  avowedly,  and  upon  principle,  de- 
clared for  irreligion  and  immorality, 
and  seemed  to  take  pains  to  debauch 
all  the  young  nobility  and  gentry 
they  could  lay  hands  on,  which  gave 
great  offence  to  good  men  on  all 
sides." 

3  George  Rooke,  linendraper.— 
Faulkner. 

A  man  who  had  a  very  good  taste 
for  wit,  had  read  abundance  of  his- 
tory, and  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
most  learned  quakers  in  the  world. — 
D.  Swift. 
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might  succeed,  if  our  friend  Gay  could  fancy  it,  and  I  think  it 
a  fruitful  subject ;  pray  hear  what  he  says.1-  I  believe  further, 
the  pastoral  ridicule  is  not  exhausted,  and  that  a  porter,  foot- 
man, or  chairman's*  pastoral  might  do  well.  Or  what  think 
you  of  a  Newgate  pastoral,  among  the  whores  and  thieves 
there?3 

Lastly,  to  conclude,  I  love  you  never  the  worse  for  seldom 
writing  to  you.  I  am  in  an  obscure  scene,  where  you  know 
neither  thing  nor  person.  I  can  only  answer  yours,  which  I 
promise  to  do  after  a  sort,  whenever  you  think  fit  to  employ 
me.  But  I  can  assure  you  the  scene  and  the  times  have  de- 
pressed me  wonderfully,  for  I  will  impute  no  defeot  to  those 
two  paltry  years  which  have  slipped  by  since  I  had  the  happi- 
ness to  see  you.     I  am,  with  the  truest  esteem,  yours,  &o, 

6.  SWIFT  TO  POPE.4 

Dublin,  Jan.  10,  1721. 

A  thousand  things  have  vexed  me  of  late  years,  upon  which 
I  am  determined  to  lay  open  my  mind  to  you.   I  rather  choose 

1  Gay  did  write  a  pastoral  of  this         8  Pope  told  Spence  that  Gay  was 
kind,  which  is  published  in  his  works,  inclined  to  adopt  the  suggestion,  but. 
— Warburton.  afterwards  thought  that  the  subject 
8  Swift  himself  wrote  one  of  this  would  answer  better  in  a  play,  and 
kind,  entitled  Dormot  and  Sheelah.  this  gave  rise  to  the  Beggars'  Opera. 
— Warburton.  4  This  letter  Mr.  Pope  never  re- 
Swift  says  that  the  "pastoral  ridi-  ceived. — Pope,  1741. 
cule  is  not  exhausted,"  in  allusion  to         Nor  did  he  believe  it  was  ever  sent, 
the    Shepherd's    Week    which    Gay  — Warburton. 
published  in  1714,  and  which  was  in-         Swift  published  his  Proposal  for 
tended  for  a  burlesque  of  the  senti-  the   Use  of   Irish  Manufactures    in 
mental  pastorals  in  vogue.     Neither  1720,  and  his  pamphlet  having  been 
Swift  nor  Gay  succeeded  in  extract-  treated  as  criminal  by  the  Irish  go- 
ing humour  from  the  extension  of  the  vernment,  he  drew  up  his  letter  to 
plan  to  a  new  class  of  characters.  Pope,   with  the  apparent   intention 
Gay's    Espousal,    or   Sober   Eclogue  that  it  should    be   shown  about  in 
between  two  of   the    people    called  England,  and  find  its  way  to  people 
Quakers  is  an  insipid,  witless    pro-  in  power.     His  object  was  to  con- 
duction,   and    Swift's    Dermot    and  vince  them  that  neither  his  conduct 
Sheelah,  a  dialogue  between  a  man  nor  his  principles  could  render  him 
and  a  woman  who  weeded  the  court-  justly  obnoxious  to  the  .whigs.      In 
yard    at    the    seat    of    Sir    Arthur  the  first  part  of  his  letter  he  repre- 
Acheson,  is  only  remarkable  for  coarse  scuts  that   he  had  abandoned  party 
language  and  nauseous  images.  politics  since  the  death  of  Queen  Anne, 
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to  appeal  to  you  than  to  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Whitshed,1 
under  the  situation  I  am  in  ;  for  I  take  this  cause  properly  to 
lie  before  you.  You  are  a  much  fitter  judge  of  what  concerns 
the  credit  of  a  writer,  the  injuries  that  are  done  him,  and  the 
reparations  he  ought  to  receive.  Besides,  I  doubt  whether  the 
arguments  I  could  suggest  to  prove  my  own  innocence  would 
be  of  much  weight  from  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  to  those 
in  furs,8  upon  whose  decision  about  the  difference  of  style  or 
sentiments  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  leave  the  merits  of 
my  cause. 

Give  me  leave  then  to  put  you  in  mind,  although  you  cannot 
easily  forget  it,  that  about  ten  weeks  before  the  queen's  death, 
I  left  the  town,  upon  occasion  of  that  incurable  breach  among 
the  great  men  at  court,  and  went  down  to  Berkshire,  where 
you  may  remember  that  you  gave  me  the  favour  of  a  visit. 
While  I  was  in  that  retirement,  I  writ  a  discourse  which  I 
thought  might  be  useful  in  such  a  juncture  of  affairs,  and  sent 
it  up  to  London  ;  but,  upon  some  difference  in  opinion  between 
me  and  a  certain  great  minister  now  abroad,*  the  publishing  of 
it  was  deferred  so  long,  that  the  queen  died,  and  I  recalled  my 
copy,  which  has  been  ever  since  in  safe  hands.  In  a  few 
weeks  after  the  loss  of  that  excellent  princess,  I  came  to  my 
station  here,  where  I  have  continued  ever  since  in  the  greatest 
privacy,  and  utter  ignorance  of  those  events  which  are  most 
commonly  talked  of  in  the  world.  I  neither  know  the  names 
nor  number  of  the  royal  family  which  now  reigns,  further  than 
the  prayer-book  informs  me.  I  cannot  tell  who  is  chancellor, 
who  are  secretaries,  nor  with  what  nations  we  are  in  peace  or 
war.     And  this  manner  of  life  was  not  taken  up  out  of  any 


and  that  during  the  period  he  engaged 
in  them  he  was  not  the  tool  of  the 
tory  ministers,  nor  intolerant  of  their 
adversaries.  In  the  second  part  he 
expounds  his  political  creed  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  ho  had 
always  been  the  advocate  of  an  en- 
lightened freedom. 

1  He  was  made  lord  chief  justice  of 
the  king's  bench  in  Ireland  on  the 
accession    of    George   L,    and    died 


August  1727,  aged  50.  Ho  was  a 
warm  supporter  of  the  government, 
and  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  oppo- 
sition, and  the  Jacobites. 

2  That  is,  to  the  judge  in  ermine. 

8  The  discourse  was  his  Free 
Thoughts  upon  the  present  State  of 
Affairs,  and  the  great  minister  was 
Bolingbroke,  who  made  additions 
and  alterations  of  which  Swift  disap- 
proved. 
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sort  of  affectation,  but  merely  to  avoid  giving  offence,  and  for 
fear  of  provoking  party  zeal. 

I  had  indeed  written  some  memorials  of  the  four  last  years 
of  the  queen's  reign,  with  some  other  informations  which  I  re- 
ceived, as  necessary  materials  to  qualify  me  for  doing  something 
in  an  employment  then  designed  me.1  But  as  it  was  at  the  dis- 
posal of  a  person  who  had  not  the  smallest  share  of  steadiness 
or  sincerity,#I  disdained  to  accept  it.8  These  papers,  at  my  few 
hours  of  health  and  leisure,  I  have  been  digesting  into  order 
by  one  sheet  at  a  time,3  for  I  dare  not  venture  any  further,  lest 
the  humour  of  searching  and  seizing  papers  should  revive ;  not 
that  I  am  in  pain  of  any  danger  to  myself,  for  they  contain 
nothing  of  present  times  or  persons,  upon  which  I  shall  never 
lose  a  thought  while  there  is  a  cat  or  a  spaniel  in  the  house, 
but  to  preserve  them  from  being  lost  among  messengers  and 
clerks. 

I  have  written  in  this  kingdom  a  discourse  to  persuade  the 
wretched  people  to  wear  their  own  manufactures  instead  of 


1  Historiographer. — Pope,  1741. 

*  The  office  was  in  the  gift  of  the 
lord  chamberlain,  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury. Swift's  memory  deceived  him. 
Instead  of  disdaining  to  accept  the 
appointment  he  continued  to  solicit 
it  through  his  friends  till  the  vacancy 
was  filled  up,  and  then  complained 
that  Bolingbroke  had  not  interfered 
more  effectually  on  his  behalf. 

8  These  papers  some  years  after 
were  brought  finished  by  the  dean 
into  England,  with  an  intention  to 
publish  them.  But  Lord  Boling- 
broke, on  whose  judgment  he  relied, 
dissuaded  him  from  that  design.  He 
told  the  dean  there  were  several  facts 
he  knew  to  be  false,  and  that  the 
whole  was  so  much  in  the  spirit  of 
party  writing,  that,  though  it  might 
have  made  a  seasonable  pamphlet  in 
the  time  of  their  administration,  it 
was  a  dishonour  to  just  history.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  treasurer 
Oxford  was  the  hero  of  the  story. 
The  dean  would  do  nothing  against 


his  friend's  judgment  ;  yet  it  ex- 
tremely chagrined  him.  And  he  told 
a  common  friend,  that  since  Lord 
Bolingbroke  did  not  approve  his  his- 
tory, he  would  cast  it  into  the  fire, 
though  it  was  the  best  work  he  had 
ever  written.  However,  it  did  not 
undergo  this  fate,  and  is  said  to  be 
yet  in  being.  —  It  has  been  sine 
published.  — W  arbttrton. 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  a  letter  to 
Sir  William  Wyndham,  expresses  his 
opinion  of  this  work  as  very  partial 
and  defective. — Bowles. 

The  manuscript  was  read  by  Bo- 
lingbroke, Pope,  and  Lord  Oxford 
when  Swift  visited  England  in  1727. 
Ten  years  later  he  renewed  his  inten- 
tion of  publishing  it,  and  once  more 
the  remonstrances  of  his  friends  pre- 
vailed. The  objection  of  Bolingbroke 
was  shared  by  them  all.  Swift  fan- 
cied that  bis  work  was  a  history,  and 
his  friends  knew  that  it  was  a  party 
pamplilut. 
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those  from  England.1  This  treatise  soon  spread  very  fast,  being 
agreeable  to  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  nation,  except  of  those 
gentlemen  who  had  employments,  or  were  expectants ;  upon 
which  a  person  in  great  office  here*  immediately  took  the  alarm. 
He  sent  in  haste  for  the  chief  justice,  and  informed  him  of  a 
seditious,  factious,  and  virulent  pamphlet,  lately  published  with 
a  design  of  setting  the  two  kingdoms  at  variance ;  directing  at 
the  same  time  that  the  printer  should  be  prosecuted  with  the 
utmost  rigour  of  law.  The  chief  justice  had  so  quick  an 
understanding,  that  he  resolved,  if  possible,  to  out -do  his  orders. 
The  grand-juries  of  the  county  and  city  were  practised  effectually 
with  to  represent  the  said  pamphlet  with  all  aggravating 
epithets,  for  which  they  had  thanks  sent  them  from  England, 
and  their  presentments  published  for  several  weeks  in  all  the 
newspapers.  The  printer  was  seized,  and  forced  to  give  great 
bail.  After  his  trial  the  jury  brought  him  in  not  guilty, 
although  they  had  been  culled  with  the  utmost  industry.*  The 
chief  justice  sent  them  back  nine  times,  and  kept  them  eleven 
hours,  until  being  perfectly  tired  out,  they  were  forced  to  leave 
the  matter  to  the  mercy  of  the  judge,  by  what  they  call  a 
special  verdict.  During  the  trial,  the  chief  justice,  among 
other  singularities,  laid  his  hand  on  his  breast,  and  protested 
solemnly  that  the  author's  design  was  to  bring  in  the  pre- 
tender ;  although  there  was  not  a  single  syllable  of  party  in 
the  whole  treatise,  and  although  it  was  known  that  the  most 
eminent  of  those   who  professed  his  own  principles  publicly 


t 


1  A  proposal  for  the  universal  use 
of  Irish  Manufactures. — Pope,  1741. 

The  law  prohibited  the  exportation 
of  wool  from  England  or  Ireland  to 
foreign  nations,  under  the  notion 
that  if  our  rivals  were  deprived  of  our 
raw  material  they  would  be  unable 
to  compete  with  us  in  manufactured 
articles,  and  the  Irish  were  equally 
forbidden  to  export  woollen  fabrics, 
in  order  that  the  English  trader 
might  enjoy  the  monopoly  of  the 
continental  markets.  The  smuggler 
helped  to  defeat  the  gross  injustice 
of  the  legislature,  and,  as  a  further 


means  of  retaliation,  Swift  advised 
the  people  to  abjure  English  manu- 
factures, and  consume  at  home  the 
goods  they  were  forbidden  to  carry 
abroad.  England  checked  her  own 
prosperity  by  keeping  Ireland  poor. 
The  less  wealth  a  country  possesses 
the  less  it  is  capable  of  enriching  its 
neighbours. 

*  Lord  Chancellor  Middleton. 

3  Swift  says  that  they  were  "the 
most  violent  party  men  ;M  but  they 
had  the  sense  to  perceive  that  the 
publication  was  a  patriotic,  aud  not  a 
party  pamphlet 
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disallowed  his  proceedings.1  But  the  cause  being  so  very  odious 
and  unpopular,  the  trial  of  the  verdict  was  deferred  from  one 
term  to  another,  until,  upon  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  lord 
lieutenant's  arrival,  his  grace,  after  mature  advice,  and  permis- 
sion from  England,  was  pleased  to  grant  a  noli  prosequi.7 

This  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  it  is  said  that  the 
man  is  no  ill  decider  in  common  cases  of  property,  where 
party  is  out  of  the  question ;  but  when  that  intervenes,  with 
ambition  at  heels  to  push  it  forward,8  it  must  needs  con- 
found any  man  of  little  spirit,  and  low  birth/  who  has  no 
other  endowment  than  that  sort  of  knowledge,  which,  how- 
ever possessed  in  the  highest  degree,  can  possibly  give  no  one 
good  quality  to  the  mind. 

It  is  true,  I  have  been  much  concerned,  for  several  years 
past,  upon  account  of  the  public  as  well  as  of  myself,  to  see 
how  ill  a  taste  for  wit  ana  sense  prevails  in  the  world,  which 
politics,  and  South-sea,5  and  party,  and  operas,  and  masque- 
rades have  introduced.  For,  besides  many  insipid  papers 
which  the  malice  of  some  has    entitled   me  to,*  there  are 


1  He  again  presided  in  1724,  when 
the  printer  of  the  Drapier  Letters  was 
prosecuted,  and  again  exasperated 
Swift  by  asking  the  grand  jury  their 
reasons  for  ignoring  the  bill,  and 
then  discharging  them  for  their  perti- 
nacity. Twelve  years  of  laborious 
service  in  the  king's  bench  had  broken 
his  health,  and  in  Jan.  1727,  he  ob- 
tained the  chief-justiceship  of  the 
common  pleas,  which  was  almost  a 
sinecure,  and  much  coveted  for  com- 
bining ease  with  dignity  and  profit. 
His  retirement  from  his  old  office  was 
the  signal  for  his  enemies  to  mark 
their  detestation  of  him,  and  Arch- 
bishop Boulter  wrote,  Aug.  31,  1727, 
11  It  is  thought  his  uneasiness  upon 
some  affronts  he  met  with  since  his 
removal  helped  to  shorten  his  days." 

*  The  dean  wrote  on  Oct.  1,  1720, 
to  his  friend  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer, 
who  was  married  to  the  mother  of  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  and  begged  him  to 
intercede  with  the  lord-lieutenant  to 


stop  the  prosecution.  The  duke  pro- 
mised to  interpose,  and  the  private 
interest  employed  by  Swift  had  a 
larger  share  than  public  policy  in 
putting  an  end  to  the  proceedings. 

8  He  aspired,  according  to  Swift 
in  his  letter  to  Hanmer,  to  supplant 
the  lord-chancellor,  and  hoped  by  his 
zeal  to  effect  his  purpose.  In  the 
lines  which  the  dean  wrote  on  him 
in  1724  he  repeats  the  accusation  : 

'tis  to  play  an  odd  trick 
Get  the  great  seal  and  turn  out  Broderick. 

Broderick  was  the  family  name  of 
Lord  Middleton. 

4  Swift  elsewhere  alludes  to  the  low 
origin  of  the  chief  justice,  and  even 
makes  it  a  reproach  against  him  that 
his  maternal  grandfather,  Alderman 
Quin,  had  committed  suicide  by  cut- 
ting his  throat  in  a  church. 

*  The  preceding  year,  1720,  was  the 
great  year  of  the  South- sea  bubble. 

*  A  peculiar  phrase  for  "has  im- 
puted to  me.n 
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many  persons  appearing  to  wish  me  well,  and  pretending  to 
be  judges  of  my  style  and  manner,  who  have  yet  ascribed 
some  writings  to  me,  of  which  any  man  of  common  sense  and 
literature  would  be  heartily  ashamed.  I  cannot  forbear  in- 
stancing a  treatise  called  a  Dedication  upon  Dedications, 
which  many  would  have  to  be  mine,  although  it  be  as  empty, 
dry,  and  servile  a  composition,  as  I  remember  at  any  time  to 
have  read.  But  above  all,  there  is  one  circumstance  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  have  been  author  of  a  treatise 
wherein  there  are  several  pages  containing  a  panegyric  on 
King  George,  of  whose  character  and  person  I  am  utterly 
ignorant,  nor  ever  had  once  the  curiosity  to  inquire  into  either, 
living  at  so  great  a  distance  as  I  do,  and  having  long  done  with 
whatever  can  relate  to  public  matters. 

Indeed,  I  have  formerly  delivered  my  thoughts  very  freely, 
whether  I  were  asked  or  no ;  but  never  affected  to  be  a  coun- 
sellor, to  which  I  had  no  manner  of  call.  I  was  humbled 
enough  to  see  myself  so  far  out-done  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford 
in  my  own  trade  as  a  scholar,1  and  too  good  a  courtier  not  to 
discover  his  contempt  of  those  who  would  be  men  of  import- 
ance out  of  their  sphere.  Besides,  to  say  the  truth,  although 
I  have  known  many  great  ministers  ready  enough  to  hear 
opinions,  yet  I  have  hardly  seen  one  that  would  ever 
descend  to  take  advice  ;■  and  tliis  pedantry  arises  from  a 
maxim  themselves  do  not  believe  at  the  same  time  they 
practise  by  it,  that  there  is  something  profound  in  politics, 
which  men  of  plain  honest  sense  cannot  arrive  to.*  I  only 
wish  my  endeavours  had  succeeded  better  in  the  great  point  I 
had  at  heart,  which  was  that  of  reconciling  the  ministers  to 
each  other.    This  might  have  been  done,  if  others,  who  had 


1  "  He  had  the  greatest  variety  of 
knowledgo,"  says  Swift,  "that  I  have 
anywhere  met  with  ;  was  a  perfect 
master  of  the  learned  languages,  and 
well  skillod  in  divinity."  Lord  Bo- 
liugbroke  says,  on  the  contrary,  • '  that 
he  was  no  great  scholar,  and  very 
ignorant  of  Greek." 

*  His  design  is  to  obviate  the  infer- 
ence that  he  was  responsible  fur  the 


measures  of  Lord  Oxford. 

8"I  never  yet  knew  a  minister," 
he  remarks  in  one  of  his  pamphlets, 
"who  was  not  earnestly  desirous  to 
have  it  thought  that  the  art  of 
government  was  a  most  profound 
science,  whereas  it  requires  no  more 
in  reality  than  diligence,  honesty, 
and  a  moderate  share  of  plain  natural 
sense." 
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more  concern  and  more  influence,  would  have  acted  their 
parts;1  and,  if  this  had  succeeded,  the  public  interest  both 
of  church  and  state  would  not  have  been  the  worse,  nor  the 
protestant  succession  endangered. 

But,  whatever  opportunities  a  constant  attendance  of  four 
years  might  have  given  me  for  endeavouring  to  do  good 
offices  to  particular  persons,  I  deserve  at  least  to  find  toler- 
able quarter  from  those  of  the  other  party ;  for  many  of 
which  I  was  a  constant  advocate  with  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
and  for  this  I  appeal  to  his  lordship.  He  knows  how  often 
I  pressed  him  in  favour  of  Mr.  Addison,  Mr.  Congreve, 
Mr.  Rowe,  and  Mr.  Steele,  although  I  freely  confess  that  his 
lordship's  kindness  to  them  was  altogether  owing  to  his  gene- 
rous notions,  and  the  esteem  he  had  for  their  wit  and  parts, 
of  which  I  could  only  pretend  to  be  a  remembrancer.  For  I 
can  never  forget  the  answer  he  gave  to  the  late  Lord  Halifax, 
who,  upon  the  first  change  of  the  ministry,  interceded  with 
him  to  spare  Mr.  Congreve.*  It  was  by  repeating  these  two 
lines  of  Virgil  : 

Non  obtusa  adeo  gestamus  pectora  Poem, 

Nee  tam  aversus  equos  Tyria  Sol  jungit  ab  urbe. 


Pursuant  to  which,  he  always  treated  Mr.  Congreve  with  the 
greatest  personal  civilities,  assuring  him  of  his  constant  favour 
and  protection,  and  adding  that  he  would  study  to  do  some- 
thing better  for  him.  I  remember  it  was  in  those  times  a 
usual  subject  of  raillery  towards  me  among  the  ministers, 
that  I  never  came  to  them  without  a  whig  in  my  sleeve,' 


1  In  his  Inquiry  into  the  Behaviour 
of  the  Queen's  Last  Ministry,  Swift 
says  that  the  respective  friends  of 
Lord  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  "  too 
much  observed  the  common  pruden- 
tial forms  of  not  caring  to  inter- 
meddle." They  feared  the  ordinary 
result,  that  they  would  earn  the  en- 
mity of  both  the  disputants. 

*  Lord  Halifax  was  Congreve's 
patron.  No  sooner  had  his  first  play 
appeared  in  Jan.  1693,  than  Halifax 
"made  him,"  says  Johnson,    "one 


of  the  commissioners  for  licensing 
coaches,  and  soon  after  gave  him  a 
place  in  the  Pipe-office,  and  another 
in  the  Customs,  of  six  hundred  pounds 
a  year."  Without  being  an  active  po- 
litician, he  professed  the  whig  politics 
of  his  patron,  and  ran  a  risk  of  losing 
his  places  when  the  tories  came  into 
power. 

8  **  I  was,"  Swift  wrote  to  Arch- 
bishop King,  June  17,  1716,  "the 
continual  advocate  for  all  men  of 
merit,  without  regard  of  party,   for 
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which  I  do  not  say  with  any  view  towards  making  my 
court :  for  the  new  principles  fixed  to  those  of  that  denomi- 
nation I  did  then,  and  do  now  from  my  heart  ahhor,  detest 
and  abjure,  as  wholly  degenerate  from  their  predecessors.1 
I  have  conversed  in  some  freedom  with  more  ministers  of 
state  of  all  parties  than  usually  happens  to  men  of  my  level, 
and  I  confess,  in  their  capacity  as  ministers,  I  look  upon 
them  as  a  race  of  people  whose  acquaintance  no  man  would 
court,  otherwise  than  upon  the  score  of  vanity  or  ambition. 
The  first  quickly  wears  off,8  and  is  the  vice  of  low  minds, 
for  a  man  of  spirit  is  too  proud  to  be  vain ;  and  the  other 
was  not  my  case.8  Besides,  having  never  received  more 
than  one  small  favour,  I  was  under  no  necessity  of  being 
a  slave  to  men  in  power,  but  chose  my  friends  by  their  per- 
sonal merit,  without  examining  how  far  their  notions  agreed 
with  the  politics   then  in   vogue.4      I  frequently  conversed 


which  it  is  known  enough  that  I  was 
sufficiently  censured  by  some  warm 
men."  He  did,  indeed,  recommend 
a  few  particular  friends,  who  were 
chiefly  men  of  letters,  and  for  the 
rest  he  enforced  the  doctrine  that 
11  no  whigs  or  low  churchmen  should 
receive  any  marks  of  favour  from  the 
crown,  but  what  they  should  deserve 
from  a  sincere  reformation.'1  A  fierce, 
vindictive,  and  unscrupulous  partisan, 
he  had  no  title  to  the  praise  of  having 
been  the  apostle  of  toleration,  merely 
because  he  pleaded  for  half-a-dozen  of 
his  former  whig  friends. 

1  He  means  particularly  the  prin- 
ciple at  that  time  charged  upon  them 
by  their  enemies  of  an  intention  to 
proscribe  the  tories. — Warburton. 

If  this  conjecture  is  correct,  Swift 
was  guilty  of  the  common  inconsist- 
ency of  condemning  in  his  adversaries 
the  rigour  which  he  had  advised  should 
be  practised  against  them. 

2  He  expressed  the  same  sentiment 
to  Archbishop  King,  in  a  letter  of 
October  20, 1713:  "I  said  to  some- 
body, when  I  was  last  in  Ireland,  who 
talked  to  me  of  the  advantage  and 


felicity  I  had  in  the  familiarity  of  great 
ministers,  that  it  was  well  enough 
while  it  continued  a  vanity,  but  as 
soon  as  it  ceased  to  be  a  vanity,  it 
began  to  be  a  vexation  of  spirit." 

8  The  best  commentary  on  Swift's 
disavowal  of  ambition  is  a  passage  of 
his  journal  to  Stella,  Dec.  31,  1710: 
'  *  The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  told  the 
queen  he  was  neither  covetous  nor 
ambitious.  She  said,  if  she  could 
have  conveniently  turned  about  she 
would  have  laughed,  and  could  hardly 
forbear  it  in  his  face." 

4  The  "small  favour"  of  the  deanery 
of  St.  Patrick's  was  delayed  till  April, 
1713,  and  did  not  diminish  "the  ne- 
cessity to  be  a  slave  to  men  in  power" 
during  the  preceding  period  when  he 
was  labouring  to  earn  his  promotion. 
His  notion  that  he  had  shown  his  in- 
dependence in  the  choice  of  his  so- 
ciety because  he  had  not  dropped  the 
acquaintance  of  three  old  literary  in- 
timates, was  among  his  many  lapses 
of  memory.  "In  spite  of  my  reso- 
lution and  opinion  to  the  contrary," 
he  wrote  to  Archbishop  King  on 
January  3,    1713,    "I  am  forced  to 
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with  Mr.  Addison  and  the  others  I  named,  except  Mr.  Steele, 
during  all  my  Lord  Oxford's  ministry,  and  Mr.  Addison's 
friendship  to  me  continued  inviolable,  with  as  much  kindness 
as  when  we  used  to  meet  at  my  Lord  Somers  or  Halifax, 
who  were  leaders  of  the  opposite  party. 

I  would  infer  from  all  this,  that  it  is  with  great  injustice 
I  have  these  many  years  been  pelted  by  your  pamphleteers, 
merely  upon  account  of  some  regard  which  the  queen's  last 
ministers  were  pleased  to  have  for  me.  And  yet  in  my  con- 
science I  think  I  am  a  partaker  in  every  ill  design  they  had 
against  the  protestant  succession,  or  the  liberties  and  religion 
of  their  country ;  and  can  say  with  Cicero,  "  that  I  should  be 
proud  to  be  included  with  them  in  all  their  actions  tanquam 
in  equo  Trojano" l  But  if  I  have  never  discovered  by  my 
words,  writings,  or  actions,  any  party  virulence,  or  dangerous 
designs  against  the  present  powers;  if  my  friendship  and 
conversation  were  equally  shown  among  those  who  liked  or 
disapproved  the  proceedings  then  at  court,  and  that  I  was 
known  to  be  a  common  friend  of  all  deserving  persons  of 
the  latter  sort,  when  they  were  in  distress,  I  cannot  but  think 
it  hard  that  I  am  not  suffered  to  run  quietly  among  the  com- 
mon herd  of  people,  whose  opinions  unfortunately  differ  from 
those  which  lead  to  favour  and  preferment.2 


converse  only  with  one  side  of  the 
world,  which  fastens  prejudices  on 
me,  notwithstanding  all  I  can  do 
to  avoid  them."  "I  entirely  agree 
with  your  grace,"  he  added  in  the 
succeeding  March,  "that  a  free  man 
ought  not  to  confine  his  converse  to 
any  one  party,  neither  would  I  do  so 
if  I  were  free  ;  hut  I  am  not. n 

1  He  and  his  enemies,  proceeded 
upon  the  same  mistaken  assumption, 
that  he  could  not  he  ignorant  of  any 
intrigues  which  had  been  carried  on 
between  his  political  friends  and  the 
pretender.  The  whigs  inferred  that 
Swift  had  been  an  accomplice  in  the 
treason,  and  Swift  concluded  that 
none  had  existed.  Both  were  de- 
ceived. 

*  He  grounds  his  claim  to  be  spared 


censure  on  the  general  plea  that  he 
himself  had  not  manifested  "party 
virulence"  towards  the  opposition 
when  his  patrons  were  in  office.  His 
recollections  were  once  more  treache- 
rous. His  party  writings  were  in- 
tensely virulent,  and  he  employed  the 
wildest  calumnies  to  destroy  the  cha- 
racters of  the  leading  whigs.  His 
instigator,  Bolingbroke,  allows  that 
Swift  in  those  days  "  exhaled  pro- 
fusely black,  corrosive  vapours,"  and 
says  that  this  splenetic  '*  humour 
was  given  him  for  the  punishment  of 
others."  Deficient  as  he  was  in 
temper  and  fairness,  many  of  his  mis- 
representations appear  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  credulity  which  often 
leads  passionate  men  to  believe  in  the 
fables  that  fall  in  with  their  preju- 
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I  ought  to  let  you  know  that  the  thing  we  called  a  whig 
in  England  is  a  creature  altogether  different  from  those  of 
the  same  denomination  here ;  at  least  it  was  so  during  the 
reign  of  her  late  majesty.  Whether  thosfe  on  your  side  have 
changed  or  no,  it  has  not  been  my  business  to  inquire.  I 
remember  my  excellent  friend  Mr.  Addison,  when  he  first 
came  over  hither  secretary1  to  the  Earl  of  Wharton,  then 
lord  lieutenant,  was  extremely  offended  at  the  conduct  and 
discourse  of  the  chief  managers  here.  He  told  me  they 
were  a  sort  of  people  who  seemed  to  think  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  whig  consisted  in  nothing  else  but  damning  the 
church,  reviling  the  clergy,  abetting  the  dissenters,  and  speak- 
ing contemptibly  of  revealed  religion.  I  was  discoursing  some 
years  ago  with  a  certain  minister  about  that  whiggish  or 
fanatical  genius,  so  prevalent  among  the  English  of  this 
kingdom.  His  lordship  accounted  for  it  by  that  number  of 
Cromwell's  soldiers,  adventurers  established  here,  who  were 
all  of  the  sourest  leaven  and  the  meanest  birth,  and  whose 
posterity  are  now  in  possession  of  their  lands  and  their 
principles.  However,  it  must  be  confessed  that  of  late  some 
people  in  this  country  are  grown  weary  of  quarrelling,  because 
interest,  the  great  motive  of  quarrelling,  is  at  an  end ;  for 
it  is  hardly  worth  contending  who  shall  be  an  exciseman, 
a  country  vicar,  a  crier  in  the  courts,  or  an  under- 
clerk.* 

You  will  perhaps  be  inclined  to  think  that  a  person  so  ill- 


dices.  Lord  Bolingbroke  told  Lord 
Chesterfield  that  "lies  coined  for  the 
day  were  delivered  out  to  him  to 
write  Examiners  and  other  political 
papers  upon,"  and  Lord  Chesterfield 
believed  that  he  was  the  genuine  dupe 
of  his  unprincipled  employers. 

1  Addison  received  the  appoint- 
ment in  the  winter  of  1708,  and  went 
to  Ireland  in  the  spring  of  1709. 

2  The  exclusion  of  the  native  Irish 
and  the  Scotch  and  English  settlers 
from  every  post  of  power  was  the 
deliberate  policy  of  the  English  go- 
vernment, that  the  interests  of  Eng- 
land alone  might  prevail.    The  system 


was  relaxed  during  the  brief  vice- 
royalty  of  Lord  Sunderland,  from 
Sept,  1714' to  Aug.  1715,  but  his 
narrow-minded  successors  reverted  to 
the  practice  of  filling  all  the  consi- 
derable offices  in  law,  church,  and 
state  with  the  natives  of  England. 
There  was  no  idea  of  using  the  plan 
to  elevate  the  people  by  setting  an 
example  of  the  qualities  in  which 
Ireland  was  deficient.  The  ruling 
motive  was  the  spirit  of  selfish  mono- 
poly, and  the  ordinary  custom  was  to 
inflict  upon  Ireland  the  men  who 
were  thought  unfit  to  be  promoted  at 
home. 
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treated  as  I  have  been  must  at  some  time  or  other  have 
discovered  very  dangerous  opinions  in  government ;  in  answer 
to  which,  I  will  tell  you  what  my  political  principles  were 
in  the  time  of  her  late  glorious  majesty,  which  I  never  con- 
tradicted by  any  action,  writing,  or  discourse.1 

First,  I  always  declared  myself  against  a  popish  successor  to 
the  crown,  whatever  title  he  might  have  by  the  proximity  of 
blood.  Neither  did  I  ever  regard  the  right  line,  except  upon 
two  accounts :  first,  as  it  was  established  by  law;  and  secondly, 
as  it  has  much  weight  in  the  opinions  of  the  people.  For 
necessity  may  abolish  any  law,  but  cannot  alter  the  sentiments 
of  the  vulgar,  right  of  inheritance  being  perhaps  the  most 
popular  of  all  topics ;  and  therefore  in  great  changes,  when 
that  is  broke,  there  will  remain  much  heart-burning  and 
discontent  among  the  meaner  people,  which,  under  a  weak 
prince  and  corrupt  administration,  may  have  the  worst  con- 
sequences upon  the  peace  of  any  state. 

As  to  what  is  called  a  revolution  principle,  my  opinion  was 
this :  that  whenever  those  evils,  which  usually  attend  and 
follow  a  violent  change  of  government,  were  not  in  probability 
so  pernicious  as  the  grievance  we  suffer  under  a  present  power, 
then  the  public  good  will  justify  such  a  revolution.  And  this 
I  took  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  Prince  of  Orange's  ex- 
pedition, although  in  the  consequences  it  produced  some  very 
bad  effects,  which  are  likely  to  stick  long  enough  by  us. 

I  had  likewise  in  those  days  a  mortal  antipathy  against 
standing  armies  in  times  of  peace ;  because  I  always  took 
standing  armies  to  be  only  servants  hired  by  the  master  of  the 
family  for  keeping  his  own  children  in  slavery ;  and  because  I 
conceived  that  a  prince,  who  could  not  think  himself  secure 


1  He  may  have  been  consistent  in 
his  creed,  but  he  was  sadly  incon- 
sistent in  his  conduct.  "  This  island 
of  ours,"  he  says  in  the  Examiner 
of  November  9,  1710,  "has  for  the 
greatest  part  of  twenty  years  lain 
under  the  influence  of  such  counsels 
and  persons,  whose  principle  and  in- 
terest it  was  to  corrupt  our  manners, 
blind  our  understanding,  drain  our 


wealth,  and  in  time  destroy  our  con- 
stitution, both  in  church  and  state.*' 
He  adhered  to  the  whigs  during  all 
these  profligate  years,  and  had  only 
just  deserted  to  their  enemies  in  the 
hope  of  promotion.  Either  he  must 
have  been  mistaken  in  his  support 
of  the  whigs,  or  in  his  unqualified 
denunciation  of  them. 
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without  mercenary  troops,  must  needs  have  a  separate  interest 
from  that  of  his  subjects,' — although  I  am  not  ignorant  of 
those  artificial  necessities  which  a  corrupted  ministry  can 
create,  for  keeping  up  forces  to  support  a  faction  against  the 
public  interest. 

As  to  parliaments,  I  adored  the  wisdom  of  that  Gothic 
institution  which  made  them  annual :  and  I  was  confident  our 
liberty  could  never  be  placed  upon  a  firm  foundation  until  that 
ancient  law  were  restored  among  us."  For  who  sees  not  that 
while  such  assemblies  are  permitted  to  have  a  longer  duration, 
there  grows  up  a  commerce  of  corruption  between  the  ministry 
and  the  deputies,  wherein  they  both  find  their  accounts,  to  the 
manifest  danger  of  liberty, — which  traffic  would  never  answer 
the  design  nor  expense,  if  parliaments  met  once  a  year. 

I  ever  abominated  that  scheme  of  politics,  now  about  thirty 
years  old,  of  setting  up  a  monied  interest  in  opposition  to  the 
landed ;  for  I  conceived  there  could  not  be  a  truer  maxim  in 
our  government  than  this  :  That  the  possessors  of  the  soil  are 
the  best  judges  of  what  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  kingdom.* 
If  others  had  thought  the  same  way,  funds  of  credit  and  South 
Sea  projects  would  neither  have  been  felt  nor  heard  of. 


1  It  might  be  supposed  that  Swift 
had  never  heard  of  a  foreign  enemy,  or 
of  the  rebellion  of  1715,  or  else  that  he 
was  ignorant  that  when  rival  nations 
k^ep  up  regular  armies,  the  soldiers 
of  England  must  be  trained  in  peace 
if  they  are  to  be  ready  for  war.  The 
question  had  been  much  mooted  how 
the  army  could  be  put  on  a  footing 
which  would  secure  its  being  turned 
against  the  liberties  of  the  country, 
and  it  was  no  help  to  the  solution  of 
a  difficult  problem  to  deny  that  any 
army  was  required. 

a  The  whigs,  afraid  to  hazard  an 
election  in  the  midst  of  the  ferment 
engendered  by  the  rebellion,  extended 
the  duration  of  parliaments  from  three 
years  to  seven,  and  this  paragraph  is 
a  censure  of  the  Septennial  Act  of 
1716. 


1  This  maxim,  which  says  little  for 
Swift's  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
was  repeated  by  him  in  the  last  of 
his  Drapier's  Letters  :  "I  take  the 
proper  definition  of  the  law  to  be  the 
wTill  of  the  majority  of  those  who  have 
the  property  in  land. "  His  instance 
did  not  recommend  his  principle. 
The  squires  were  in  general  ignorant 
and  jealous  of  trade,  and  it  would 
have  been  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  to  have  allowed  them  an 
uncontrolled  domination  over  the 
commerce  of  England.  The  funds 
originated  with  the  whigs,  and  were 
therefore  obnoxious  to  Swift ;  but  he 
should  have  seen  that  they  were  in- 
evitable unless  the  nation  could  have 
been  preserved  from  every  contingency 
which  necessitated  loans. 
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I  could  never  discover  the  necessity  of  suspending  any  law 
upon  which  the  liberty  of  the  most  innocent  persons  depended ; 
neither  do  I  think  this  practice  has  made  the  taste  of  arbitrary 
power  so  agreeable  as  that  we  should  desire  to  see  it  repeated.1 
Every  rebellion  subdued  and  plot  discovered  contribute  to  the 
firmer  establishment  of  the  prince.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
knot  of  conspirators  is  entirely  broke,  and  they  are  to  begin 
their  work  anew  under  a  thousand  disadvantages  :  so  that 
those  diligent  inquiries  into  remote  and  problematical  guflt, 
with  a  new  power  of  enforcing  them  by  chains  and  dungeons 
to  every  person  whose  face  a  minister  thinks  fit  to  dislike,  are 
not  only  opposite  to  that  maxim,  which  declares  it  better  that 
ten  guilty  men  should  escape  than  one  innocent  suffer,  but 
likewise  leave  a  gate  wide  open  to  the  whole  tribe  of  informers, 
the  most  accursed  and  prostitute  and  abandoned  race  that 
God  ever  permitted  to  plague  mankind.  It  is  true  the 
Romans  had  a  custom  of  choosing  a  dictator,  during  whote 
administration  the  power  of  other  magistrates  was  suspended  ; 
but  this  was  done  upon  the  greatest  emergencies, — a  war  near 
their  doors,  or  some  civil  dissension  :  for  armies  must  be 
governed  by  arbitrary  power.  But  when  the  virtue  of  that 
commonwealth  gave  place  to  luxury  and  ambition,  this  very 
office  of  dictator  became  perpetual  in  the  persons  of  the 
Caesars  and  their  successors,  the  most  infamous  tyrants  that 
have  anywhere  appeared  in  story. 

These  are  some  of  the  sentiments  I  had  relating  to  public 
affairs,  while  I  was  in  the  world.  What  they  are  at  present 
is  of  little  importance  either  to  that  or  myself;  neither  can  I 


1  This  was  another  criticism  on  the 
policy  of  the  whigs.  In  July,  1715, 
when  the  rebellion  was  in  active  pre- 
paration, parliament  suspended  the 
habeas  corpus  act  for  six  months,  by 
a  bill  which  empowered  the  king  "  to 
secure  and  detain  such  persons  as  his 
majesty  shall  suspect  are  conspiring 
against  his  person  and  government." 
The  bill  was  renewed  for  a  second 
term  of  six  months  in  January,  1716. 
A   similar    measure  was    passed    in 


Ireland,  and  in  April,  1716,  Swift 
wrote  to  Atterbury:  "  I  expect  to  be 
among  the  first  of  those  upon  whom 
this  law  will  be  executed."  The  po- 
litical champion  and  intimate  friend 
of  Oxford,  Bolingbroke,  and  Ormond 
might  not  unreasonably  be  regarded 
with  distrust,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  all  three  had  intrigued  with  the 
pretender,  and  when  Lord  Bolingbroke 
and  the  Duke  of  Ormond  had  openly 
joined  him. 
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truly  say  I  have  any  at  all,  or,  if  I  had,  I  dare  not  venture  to 
ptfblish  them  :  for  however  orthodox  they  may  be  while  I  am 
now  writing,  they  may  become  criminal  enough  to  bring  me 
into  trouble  before  midsummer.  And  indeed  I  have  often 
wished  for  some  time  past  that  a  political  catechism  might  be 
published  by  authority  four  times  a  year,  in  order  to  instruct 
us  how  we  are  to  speak,  write,  and  act  during  the  current 
quarter.  I  have  by  experience  felt  the  want  of  such  an 
instructor;  for,  intending  to  make  my  court  to  some  people 
on  the  prevailing  side,  by  advancing  certain  old  whiggish 
principles,  which  it  seems  had  been  exploded  about  a  month 
before,  I  have  passed  for  a  disaffected  person.  I  am  not 
ignorant  how  idle  a  thing  it  is  for  a  man  in  obscurity  to 
attempt  defending  his  reputation  as  a  writer,  while  the  spirit 
of  faction  has  so  universally  possessed  the  minds  of  men 
that  they  are  not  at  leisure  to  attend  to  anything  else.  They 
will  just  give  themselves  time  to  libel  and  accuse  me,  but 
cannot  spare  a  minute  to  hear  my  defence.  So  in  a  plofc 
discovering  age,  I  have  often  known  an  innocent  man  seized 
and  imprisoned,  and  forced  to  lie  several  months  in  chains, 
while  the  ministers  were  not  at  leisure  to  hear'  his  petition, 
until  they  had  prosecuted  and  hanged  the  number  they  pro- 
posed.1 

All  I  can  reasonably  hope  for  by  this  letter  is  to  convince 
my  friends,  and  others  who  are  pleased  to  wish  me  well,  that 
I  have  neither  been  so  ill  a  subject  nor  so  stupid  an  author  as 
I  have  been  represented  by  the  virulence  of  libellers,  whose 
malice  has  taken  the  same  train  in  both,  by  fathering  dan- 
gerous principles  in  government  upon  me,  which  I  never 
maintained,  and  insipid  productions,  which  I  am  not  capable 
of  writing ;  for,  however  I  may  have  been  soured  by  personal 
ill  treatment,  or  by  melancholy  prospects  for  the  public,  I  am 
too  much  a  politician  to  expose  my  own  safety  by  offensive 
words.     And,  if  my  genius  and  spirit  be  sunk  by  increasing 

1  He  alluded  to  the  case  of  Lord  When  his  trial  at  last  came   on,  it 

Oxford,  who  was  kept  in  confinement  turned  out  an  empty  form,  in  conse- 

from  July,  1715,  to  July,  1717,  which  quence  of  the  Commons  recusing  to 

was  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth  after  adopt  the  mode  of   procedure  pre- 

the  trials  of  the  rebels  were  ended,  scribed  by  the  Lords. 
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years,  I  have  at  least  enough  discretion  left  not  to  mistake  the 
measure  of  my  own  abilities  by  attempting  subjects  where 
those  talents  are  necessary  which  perhaps  I  may  have  lost 
with  my  youth. 


7.' 


GAY  TO  SWIFT. 


London,  Ike.  22,  1722. 

Dear  Sir, — After  every  post-day,  for  these  eight  or  nine 
years,  I  have  been  troubled  with  an  uneasiness  of  spirit,  and  at 
last  I  have  resolved  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  write  to  you.  I  do 
not  deserve  you  should  think  so  well  of  mo  as  I  really  deserve, 
for  I  have  not  professed  to  you  that  I  love  you  as  much  as 
ever  I  did ;  but  you  are  the  only  person  of  my  acquaintance 
almost  that  does  not  know  it.  Whomever  I  see  that  comes 
from  Ireland,  the  first  question  I  ask  is  after  your  health,  of 
which  I  had  the  pleasure  to  hear  very  lately  from  Mr.  Berkeley.' 
I  think  of  you  very  often :  nobody  wishes  you  better,  or  longs 
more  to  see  you.  Duke  Disney,3  who  knows  more  news  than 
any  man  alive,  told  me  I  should  certainly  meet  you  at  the 


1  Published  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth, 
and  inserted  here  because  it  is  a 
necessary  accompaniment  to  Swift's 
answer  which  was  printed  by  Pope  in 
the  quarto  of  1741. 

2  The  celebrated  metaphysician. 

3  Colonel  Disney  was  called  "Duke" 
from  his  habit  of  using  the  word  as 
an  exclamatiou.  He  was  a  Huguenot 
refugee,  and  it  appears  from  the  re- 
cords of  the  War  Office  that  his  real 
name  was  Desaulnais,  which  was  an- 
glicised into  Disney.  He  had  the 
offer  of  remaining  in  France  if  he 
would  be  once  present  at  mass,  but 
had  too  much  conscience  to  comply. 
After  having  been  banished  from  his 
native  country  because  he  was  a 
protestant,  he  ran  a  risk  of  being 
dismissed  from  his  employment  in 
the  country  of  his  adoption  because 
he  was  a  foreigner.  By  the  Act  of 
Succession  no  person  born  out  of  the 
kingdom,  who   was  not   of    English 


parents,  could  hold  any  office,  civil  or 
military,  when  the  crown  passed  to 
the  House  of  Hanover,  and,  on  the 
accession  of  George  I.,  Ford  expressed 
his  fear  to  Swift  that  Disney  would 
be  deprived  of  his  regiment.  This 
strict  interpretation  of  the  act  was 
not  enforced,  and  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough represented  in  the  House  of 
Lords  that  to  discharge  officers  "  like 
the  French  refugees,  who  had,  for 
above  five-and-twenty  years,  served 
England  with  distinguished  zeal  and 
untainted  fidelity,  would  be  a  piece 
of  injustice  unprecedented  in  the 
most  barbarous  nations."  Disney  re- 
tained his  regiment  till  his  death,  in 
November,  1731.  He  was  an  especial 
favourite  in  the  Swift  circle.  ''Colo- 
nel Disney  is  ill  of  a  fever,"  writes 
the  dean  in  his  journal  to  Stella  in 
March,  1713.  "We  all  love  him 
mightily,  and  he  would  be  a  great 
loss,     lie  is  a  fellow  of  abundance  of 
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Bath  this  season :  but  I  had  one  comfort  in  being  disappointed, 
that  you  did  not  want  it  for  your  health.  I  was  there  for  near 
eleven  weeks  for  a  colic,  that  I  have  been  often  troubled  with 
of  late :  but  have  not  found  all  the  benefit  I  expected. 

I  lodge  at  present  in  Burlington  House,1  and  have  received 
many  civilities  from  many  great  men,  but  very  few  real  benefits. 
They  wonder  at  each  other  for  not  providing  for  me,  and  I 
wonder  at  them  all.  Experience  has  given  me  some  knowledge 
of  them ;  so  that  I  can  say  that  it  is  not  in  their  power  to 
disappoint  me.  You  find  I  talk  to  you  of  myself;  I  wish  you 
would  reply  in  the  same  manner.  I  hope,  though  you  have 
not  heard  from  me  so  long,  I  have  not  lost  my  credit  with  you, 
but  that  you  will  think  of  me  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
you  espoused  my  cause  so  warmly,  which  my  gratitude  never 
can  forget.*  I  am,  "dear  sir,  your  most  obliged  and  sincere 
humble  servant. 

P.  S.  Mr.  Pope,  upon  reading  over  this  letter,  desired  me 
to  tell  you  that  he  has  been  just  in  the  same  sentiments  with 
me  in  regard  to  you,  and  shall  never  forget  his  obligations 
to  you.  » 


humour ;  an  old  battered  rake,  but 
very  honest :  not  an  old  man,  but 
an  old  rake.  It  is  he  that  said  of 
Jenny  Kingdom,  the  maid  of  honour, 
who  is  a  little  old,  that,  since  she 
could  not  get  a  husband,  the  queen 
should  give  her  a  brevet  to  act  as  a 
married  woman."  Humour  was  so 
much  his  characteristic,  that  when 
Gay,  in  his  tribute  to  Pope  on  the 
completion  of  the  translation  of  the 
Iliad,  designated  the  acquaintances 
of  the  poet  by  their  leading  traits,  he 
applied  to  Disney  the  epithet  * '  face- 
tious," but  opinions  differed  on  the 
quality  of  his  wit,  and  Lady  M.  W. 
Montagu,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  speech 
which  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Dull- 
ness, thus  continues  : 

She  ended,  and  assumed  Duke  Disney's  grin, 
With  broad  plump  face,  pert  eyes,  and  ruddy 

skin, 
Which  showed  the  stupid  joke  which  lurked 

within. 


He  was  a  staunch  friend,  and 
one  day,  when  Mr.  Pelham  was  in- 
veighing against  Bolingbroke,  Disney 
interposed  :  "  My  dear  Harry,  don't 
say  that,  for  if  Lord  Bolingbroke  was 
to  say  anything  of  you,  I  would  run 
him  through,  and  if  you  say  anything 
of  him,  I  must  run  you  through." 

1  Lodging  was  sometimes  all  he  had 
there.  "D'ye  see  now,"  remarked 
Arbuthnot  in  conversation,  "I  went 
to  visit  him,  and  ordered  him  a  poul- 
tice for  his  swelled  face.  He  said 
Lord  and  Lady  Burlington  were  very 
good  to  him,  but  the  poor  creature  eat 
his  poultice  for  hunger." 

*  Gay  acknowledged  that  he  was 
appointed  secretary  to  Lord  Claren- 
don's embassy  through  the  influence 
of  the  friends  he  owed  to  Swift,  and 
it  is  probable  that  Swift  had  endea- 
voured to  serve  him  more  effectually. 
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8.1  SWIFT  TO  GAY. 

Dublin,  Jan,  8,  1722-3. 

Coming  home  after  a  short  Christmas  ramble,  I  found  a 
letter  upon  my  table,  and  little  expected  when  I  opened  it  to 
read  your  name  at  the  bottom.  The  best  and  greatest  part  of 
my  life,  until  these  last  eight  years,  I  spent  in  England :  there 
I  made  my  friendships,'  and  there  I  left  my  desires.  I  am 
condemned  for  ever  to  another  country ;  what  is  in  prudence 
to  be  done  P  I  think,  to  be  oblitmque  meorum,  obliviscendm  et 
iUis.  What  can  be  the  design  of  your  letter  but  malice,  to 
wake  me  out  of  a  scurvy  sleep,  which  however  is  better  than 
none  ?  I  am  towards  nine  years  older  sinc#I  left  you,  yet  that 
is  the  least  of  my  alterations ;  my  business,  my  diversions,  my 
conversations,  are  all  entirely  changed  for  the  worse,  and  so 
are  my  studies  and  my  amusements  in  writing.  Yet,  after  all, 
this  humdrum  way  of  life  might  be  passable  enough,  if  you 
would  let  me  alone.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  relish  my  wine, 
my  parsons,  my  horses,  nor  my  garden,  for  three  months,  until 
the  spirit  you  have  raised  shall  be  dispossessed.  I  have  some- 
times wondered  that  I  have  not  visited  you,  but  I  have  been 
stopped  by  too  many  reasons,  besides  years  and  laziness,  and 
yet  these  are  very  good  ones.  Upon  my  return  after  half  a 
year  amongst  you,  there  would  be  to  me  Desiderio  necpudor  nee 
modus.  I  was  three  years  reconciling  myself  to  the  scene,  and  the 
business,  to  which  fortune  has  condemned  me,  and  stupidity 
was  what  I  had  recourse  to.  Besides,  what  a  figure  should  I 
make  in  London,  while  my  friends  are  in  poverty,  exile,  distress, 
or  imprisonment,  and  my  enemies  with  rods  of  iron  P  Yet  I 
often  threaten  myself  with  the  journey,  and  am  every  summer 
practising  to  'ride,  and*  get  health  to  bear  it.  The  only 
inconvenience  is,  that  I  grow  old  in  the  experiment.  Although 
I  care  not  to  talk  to  you  as  a  divine,  yet  I  hope  you  have  not 

1  A  copy  of  this  letter  is  among  the  great  and  not  very  usual  misfortune 
Oxford  MSS.,  and  was  printed  by  in  my  life,  which  was,  to  come  to 
Pope  with  some  omissions  in  the  a  kingdom  where  I  was  utterly  a 
quarto  of  1741.  stranger,  when  it  was  too  late  to  make 

2  "I  have  had,"  wrote  Swift  to  new  friendships,  everybody  worth 
Mrs.  Pendarves,  Aug.  6,  1735,  "  one  knowing  being  already  bespoke.** 
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been  author  of  your  colic.  Do  you  drink  bad  wine,  or  keep  bad 
company  P  Are  you  not  as  many  years  older  as  I P  It  will 
not  be  always  Et  tibi  quos  mihi  dempserit  apponet  annos,  I  am 
heartily  sorry  you  have  any  dealings  with  that  ugly  distemper, 
and  I  believe  our  friend  Arbuthnot  will  recommend  you  to 
temperance  and  exercise.  I  wish  they  would  have  as  good  an 
effect  upon  the  giddiness  I  am  subject  to,  and  which  this 
moment  I  am  not  free  from.  I  should  have  been  glad  if  you 
had  lengthened  your  letter  by  telling  me  the  present  condition  of 
many  of  my  old  acquaintance, — Congreve,  Arbuthnot,  Lewis,1 
Ac.,  but  you  mention  only  Mr.  Pope,  who  I  believe  is  lazy,  or 
else  he  might  have  added  three  lines  of  his  own.  I  am  ex- 
tremely glad  he  is  not  in  your  case  of  needing  great  men's 
favour,  and  could  neartily  wish  that  you  were  in  his.  I  have 
been  considering  why  poets  have  such  ill  success  in  making 
their  court,  since  they  are  allowed  to  be  the  greatest  and  best 
of  all  flatterers.  The  defect  is,  that  they  flatter  only  in  print 
or  in  writing,  but  not  by  word  of  mouth :  they  will  give  things 
under  their  hand  which  they  make  a  conscience  of  speaking. 
Besides,  they  are  too  libertine  to  haunt  ante-chambers,  too 
poor  to  bribe  porters  and  footmen,  and  too  proud  to  cringe  to 
second-hand  favourites  in  a  great  family.  Tell  me,  are  you 
not  under  original  sin  by  the  dedication  of  your  Eclogues  to 
Lord  BolingbrokeP*    I  am  an  ill  judge  at  this  distance,  and 


1  Erasmus  Lewis  was  an  under- 
secretary of  state  in  the  Harley  ad- 
ministration, and  member  of  Lost- 
withiel  in  Cornwall.  Lord  Boling- 
broke  speaks  of  him  as  "belonging 
to  Lord  Oxford,"  and  he  is  said  by 
Swift  to  have  been  Lord  Oxford's 
"  chief  favourite. "  When  his  public 
career  was  ended  he  continued  to 
serve  Lord  Oxford,  in  the  capacity  of 
steward.  The  dean  in  one  of  his 
poems  calls  him  '•  a  cunning  shaver" 
which  Johnson  explains  to  be  a  per- 
son "  closely  attentive  to  his  own 
interest,"  and  Arbuthnot,  writing  of 
him  in  1723,  gives  a  specimen  of  the 
• '  shaver"  side  of  his  character.  « '  He 
posts  himself  a  good  part  of  the  year 


in  some  warm  house,  wins  the  ladies' 

money  at  ombre,  and  convinces  them 

that  they  are  highly  obliged  to  him." 

In  spite  of  this  trait,  and  the  fact 

that  he  was  a  man-of-all-work  to  an 

intriguing  master,  he  was  considered 

in  the  Swift  circle  to  be  upright  as 

well  as  judicious,  and  so  steady  in  his 

attachments  that  Gay  describes  him 
as 

Lewis  who  has  never  Mend  forsaken. 

s  In  a  rhyming  prologue  to  the 
Shepherd's  Week,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1714,  during  the  tory  rule. 
The  panegyric  on  Bolingbroke  is  con- 
fined to  calling  him 

8t  John,  sweet  of  mien, 
Full  steadfast  both  to  church  and  queen ; 
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besides  am,  for  my  ease,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  commonest 
things  that  pass  in  the  world ;  but  if  all  courts  have  a  sameness 
in  them,  as  the  parsons'  phrase  is,  things  may  be  as  they  were  in 
my  time,  when  all  employments  went  to  parliament-men's 
friends,  who  had  been  useful  in  elections,  and  there  was  always 
a  huge  list  of  names  in  arrears  at  the  treasury,  which  would 
take  up  at  least  your  seven  years'  expedient1  to  discharge  even 
one  half.  I  am  of  opinion,  if  you  will  not  be  offended,  that  the 
surest  course  would  be  to  get  your  friend '  who  lodges  in  your 
house  to  recommend  you  to  the  next  chief  governor  who  comes 
over  here  for  a  good  civil  employment,  or  to  be  one  of  his 
secretaries,  which  your  parliament  men  are  fond  enough  of,  when 
there  is  no  room  at  home.  The  wine  is  good  and  reasonable ; 
you  may  dine  twice  a  week  at  the  deanery-house ;  there  is  a 
set  of  company  in  this  town  sufficient  for  one  man ;  folks  will 
admire  you,  because  they  have  read  you,  and  read  of  you; 
and  a  good  employment  will  make  you  live  tolerably  in  London, 
or  sumptuously  here ;  or  if  you  divide  between  both  places,  it 
will  be  for  your  health.  '  The  Duke  of  Wharton  settled  a  pen- 
sion on  Dr.  Young.*  Your  landlord  is  much  richer.4  These 
are  my  best  thoughts  after  three  days'  reflections.  Mr.  Budgell 
got  a  very  good  office  here,  and  lost  it  by  a  great  want  of 
common  politics.*    If  a recommendation  be  hearty,  and  the 


but  the  general  tenor  of  the  piece  is 
to  magnify  the  persons  in  power,  and 
applaud  their  policy.  Gay  soon  after 
accepted  an  office  from  Lord  Oxford, 
and  when  his  friends,  whose  cause  he 
had  espoused,  were  turned  out,  he 
complained  that  he  was  not  adopted 
by  their  opponents.  Notwithstanding 
his  want  of  claim  to  the  patronage  of 
the  whigs,  he  was  able  to  announce, 
Feb.  8,  1723,  that  they  had  made  him 
a  commissioner  of  the  lottery. 

1  The  Septennial  Act. 

9  Lord  Burlington.  The  words 
which  follow  are  a  slip  of  the  pen, 
and  Swift  must  have  meant  to  write, 
"in  whose  house  you  lodge." 

8  The  duke  gave  Young  a  bond 
for  one  annuity  in  1719,  and  for  a 
second  in  1722.     In  1725  he  obtained 


a  grant  from  the  crown  of  two  hun- 
dred a  year,  and  this  drew  upon  him 
the  satire  of  Swift,  who  speaks  of  the 
court  as  a  place 

Where  Young  must  torture  hi*  invention 
To  flatter  knaves,  or  lose  bis  pension. 

He  managed  to  retain  it  till  his  death 
in  1765. 

4  Dr.  Clayton,  the  Bishop  of  Cork, 
said  in  Oct.  1736,  that  Lord  Burling- 
ton drew  18,000/.  a  year  from  Ireland 
alone.  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
wealth,  his  expenditure  was  greater, 
and  in  March  1738,  Alderman  Barber 
wrote  to  Swift,  "  My  Lord  Burlington 
is  now  selling  in  one  article,  9,000/. 
a  year  in  Ireland,  for  200,000/.,  which 
won't  pay  his  debts." 

*  Through  the  influence  of  Addison 
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governor  who  comes  here  he  already  inclined  to  favour  you, 
nothing  hut  fort  una  Trcjana  can  hinder  the  success. 

'  If  I  write  to  you  once  a  quarter,  will  you  promise  to  send  me 
an  answer  in  a  week,  and  then  I  will  leave  you  at  rest  till  the 
next  quarter-day;  and  I  desire  you  will  leave  part  of  a  blank 
side  for  Mr.  Pope.  Has  he  some  quelque  chose  of  his  own  upon 
the  anvil  ?  I  expect  it  from  him  since  poor  Homer  helped  to 
make  him  rich.  Why  have  not  I  your  works  P  and  with  a  civil 
inscription  before  it,  as  Mr.  Pope  ought  to  have  done  to  his,  for 
so  I  had  from  your  predecessors  of  the  two  last  reigns.  I  hear 
yours  were  sent  to  Ben  Tooke,1  but  I  never  had  them.  You 
see  I  wanted  nothing  but  provocation  to  send  you  a  long  letter, 
which  I  am  not  weary  of  writing  because*  I  do  not  hear  my- 
self talk,  and  yet  I  have  the  pleasure  of  talking  to  you,  and  if 
you  are  not  good  at  reading  ill  hands,  it  will  cost  you  as  much 
time  as  it  has  done  me/  I  wish  I  could  do  more  than  say  I 
love  you.  I  left  you  in  a  good  way  both  for  the  late  court,  and 
the  successors ;'  and  by  the  force  of  too  much  honesty  or  too 
little  sublunary  wisdom,  you  fell  between  two  stools.  Take 
care  of  your  health  and  money;  be  less  modest  and  more 
active ;  or  else  turn  parson  and  get  a  bishopric  here.  Would 
to  God  they  would  send  us  as  good  ones  from  your  side !  I  am 
ever, '  with  all  friendship  and  esteem,'  yours. 

1  P.S. — Mr.  Ford  presents  his  service  to  Mr.  Pope  and  you. 
We  keep  him  here  as  long  as  we  can/ 


he  held  appointments  worth  upwards 
of  two  thousand  a  year.  In  1717  the 
Duke  of  Bolton  became  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  and  before  a 
twelvemonth  had  passed,  Budgell 
lampooned  him  in  print,  quarrelled 
with  his  secretary,  and  was  ejected 
from  his  employments. 

1  The  publisher. 

2  Swift  uses  "because"  in  the 
sense  of  "  although, n  for  he  liked 
to  talk.  "He  talks  a  great  deal, 
and  does  not  require  many  answers," 
wrote  Mrs.  Pendarves  in  Jan.,  1733, 
after  meeting  him  at  a  dinner  party. 


He  had  a  rule  by  which  to  keep  a 
check  upon  his  tongue.  "  I  never," 
he  said,  "  speak  more  than  one 
minute  at  a  time,  and  when  that  is 
done  I  wait  at  least  as  long  for  others 
to  take  up  the  conversation ;  but  if 
they  do  not  think  fit  to  do  so,  I  then 
have  a  right  to  begin  again. " 

*  The  tories,  that  is,  under  Queen 
Anne,  made  him  secretary  to  the  em- 
bassy they  sent  to  Hanover,  and  the 
secretaryship  afforded  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ingratiating  himself  with 
George  I. 
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POPE  AND  BOLINGBROKE  TO  SWIFT. 


POPE. 


August,  1723. 

'  Dear  Sir/ — I  find  a  rebuke  in  a  late  letter  of  yours,  that 
both  stings  and  pleases  me  extremely.  Your  saying  that  I 
ought  to  have  writ  a  postscript  to  my  friend  Gay's,  makes  me 
not  content  to  write  less  than  a  whole  letter ;  and  your  seem- 
ing to  take  his  kindly,  gives  me  hopes  you  will  look  upon  this 
as  a  sincere  effect  of  friendship.  Indeed  as  I  cannot  but  own 
the  laziness  with  which  you  tax  me,  and  with  which  I  may 
equally  charge  you, — for  both  of  us  '  I  believe '  have  had,  and 
one  of  us  hath  both  had  and  given,*  a  surfeit  of  writing — so  I 
really  thought  you  would  know  yourself  to  be  so  certainly 
entitled  to  my  friendship,  that  it  was  a  possession  you  could 
not  imagine  needed3  any  further  deeds  or  writings  to  assure  you 
of  it.  '  It  is  an  honest  truth  there  is  no  one,  living  or  dead,  of 
whom  I  think  of  oftener  or  better  than  yourself.  I  look  upon 
you  to  be  as  to  me  in  a  state  between  both.  Tou  have  from 
me  all  the  passions  and  good  wishes  that  can  attend  the  living, 
and  all  the  respect  and  tender  sense  of  loss  that  we  feel  for  the 
dead.'  Whatever  you  seem  to  think  of  your  withdrawn  and 
separate  state  at  this  distance,  and  in  this  absence,  Dean  Swift 
lives  still  in  England,  in  every  place  and  company  where  he 
would  choose  to  live,  and  I  find  him  in  all  the  conversations  I 
keep,  and  in  all  the  hearts  in  which  I  would  have  any4  share. 
We  have  never  met  these  many  years  without  mention  of  you. 
Besides  my  old  acquaintance,  I  have  found  that  all  my  friends  of 


1  This  letter  was  first  published  by 
Curll  in  1737.  It  was  reprinted  by 
Pope  in  his  quarto  of  the  same  year, 
with  the  date  of  August,  1723,  and 
again  in  the  quarto  of  1741,  with  the 
date  of  Jan.  12,  1723.  The  last  date 
must  be  incorrect,  for  Bolingbroke 
did  not  return  from  exile  till  June, 
1723.  In  the  following  September  he 
was  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  as  the 
letter  must  have  been  written  before 
he  left  England,  and  as  the  answer  of 


Swift  is  dated  September  20,  1723, 
August  cannot  be  far  from  the  true 
date.  Pope's  portion  of  the  joint 
epistle  is  among  the  Bathurst  papers, 
and  has  no  date  at  all. 

8  Alluding  to  his  large  work  on 
Homer.—  Warburton. 

3  The  quartos  read,  "stood  in  need 
of." 

4  For  "  I  would  have,"  the  quartos 
read  "  I  desire." 
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a  later  date  were1  such  as  were  yours  before.  Lord  Oxford,  Lord 
Harcourt,  and  Lord  Harley,  may  look  upon  me  as  one  'imme- 
diately '  entailed  upon  them  by  you.*  Lord  Bolingbroke  is  now 
returned,  as  I  hope,  to  take  me  with  all  his  other  hereditary 
rights :'  and,  indeed,  he  seems  grown  so  much  a  philosopher, 
as  to  set  his  heart  upon  some  of  them  as  little  as  upon  the 
poet  you  gave  him.  It  is  sure  my  '  particular '  ill  fate,  that  all 
those  I '  have*  most  loved,  and  with  whom  I  'have'  most  lived, 
must  be  banished.  After  both  of  you  left  England,  my  con- 
stant host  was  the  Bishop  of  Rochester.4  Sure  this  is  a  nation 
that  is  cursedly  afraid  of  being  overrun  with  too  much  polite* 
ness,  and  cannot  regain  one  great  genius,  but  at  the  expense  of 
another/    I  tremble  for  my  Lord  Peterborough,  whom  I  now 


1  "Are,"  in  the  quartos. 

8  This  circumstance  is  curious  as  it 
shows  to  whom  Pope  was  primarily 
indebted  for  his  introduction  to  Lords 
Oxford,  Harcourt,  and  Bolingbroke. 
— Bowles. 

*  The  pretender  dismissed  him  sud- 
denly in  March,  1716,  and  gave  out 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  ruinous 
negligence  while  the  rebellion  was  in 
progress.  "I  believe,"  wrote  Lord 
Stair,  the  English  ambassador  at 
Paris,  "all  poor  Harry's  fault  was 
that  he  could  not  play  his  part  with 
a  grave  enough  face  ;  he  could  not 
help  laughing  now  and  then  at  such 
kings  and  queens."  After  long  soli- 
citation he  obtained  from  George  I. 
in  May,  1728,  a  pardon  which  can- 
celled the  sentence  of  death,  and 
enabled  him  to  reappear  in  England 
with  safety.  By  the  remaining  penal- 
ties of  the  act  of  attainder  he  was 
deprived  of  his  peerage,  and  debarred 
from  inheriting  or  holding  property. 
These  disqualifications  could  not  be 
removed  without  the  concurrence  of 
parliament,  and  Bolingbroke  had 
come  over  to  make  interest  for  their 
repeal.  When  ho  discovered  that 
present  success  was  hopeless,  he  went 
back  to  the  continent. 

4  Dr.  Atterbury.  — Pope,  1741. 

*  The  Bishop  of  Rochester  thought 


this  to  be  indeed  the  case  ;  and  that 
the  price  agreed  on  for  Lord  B.'s  re- 
turn, was  his  banishment — an  ima- 
gination which  so  strongly  possessed 
him  when  he  went  abroad,  that  all 
the  expostulations  of  his  friends  could 
not  convince  him  of  the  folly  of  it. — 
Warburton. 

Atterbury  was  sent  into  exile  in 
June,  1723.  "When  he  arrived," 
says  Archdeacon  Coxe,  "at  Calais  he 
found  Bolingbroke  waiting  for  a  con- 
veyance to  England,  on  which  he 
expressed  his  surprise,  and  exclaimed, 
'Then  I  am  exchanged.'"  There 
was  no  one  with  whom  the  ministry 
could  strike  the  bargain  except  Bo- 
lingbroke himself,  and  the  statement 
that  the  price  paid  for  his  return  was 
the  banishment  of  the  bishop,  appears 
to  be  incapable  of  any  other  interpre- 
tation, consistent  with  sense,  than 
that  he  had  detected  Atterbury's 
treason,  and  informed  against  him  to 
the  government.  This  may  have 
been  the  bishop's  idea,  and  was  far 
from  extravagant,  for  Bolingbroke 
detested  Atterbury,  and  wrote  to 
Lord  Townshend  in  January,  1724, 
"  There  is  not  a  man  under  the  sun, 
whom  I  have  less  reason  to  trust,  or 
more  to  complain  of,  than  the  late 
Bishop  of  Rochester." 
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lodge  with ;  lie  has  too  much  wit  as  well  as  courage,  to  make 
a  solid  general ;  and  if  he  escapes  being  banished  by  others,  I 
fear  he  will  banish  himself.  This  leads  me  to  give  you  some 
account  of  the  manner  of  my  life  and  conversation,  which  has 
been  infinitely  more  various  and  dissipated  than  when  you 
knew  me,1  among  all  sexes,  parties,  and  professions.  A  glut  of 
study  and  retirement  in  the  first  part  of  my  life  cast  me  into 
this ;  and  this,  I  begin  to  see,  will  throw  me  again  into  study 
and  retirement. 

The  civilities  I  have  met  with  from  opposite  sets  of  people, 
have  hindered  me  from  being  violent  or  sour  to  any  party;  but 
at  the  same  time  the  observations  and  experiences  I  cannot  but 
have  collected,  have  made  me  less  fond  of,  and  less  surprised 
at  any.  I  am  therefore  the  more  afflicted  and  the  more  angry 
at  the  violences  and  hardships  I  see  practised  by  either.  The 
merry  vein  you  knew  me  in  is  sunk  into  a  turn  of  reflection, 
that  has  made  the  world  pretty  indifferent  to  me ;  and  yet  I 
have  acquired  a  quietness  of  mind,  which  by  fits  improves  into 
a  certain  degree  of  cheerfulness,9  enough  to  make  me  just  so 
good-humoured  as  to  wish  that  world  well.  My  friendships 
are  increased  by  new  ones,  yet  no  part  of  the  warmth  I  felt  for 
the  old  is  diminished.  Aversions  I  have  none  but  to  knaves, 
(for  fools  I  have  learned  to  bear  with),  and  those*  I  cannot  be 
commonly  civil  to ;  for  I  think  those4  are  next  to  knaves  who 
converse  with  them.  The  greatest  man  in  power  of  this  sort 
shall  hardly  make  me  bow  to  him,  unless  I  had  a  personal 
obligation,  and  that  I  will  take  care  not  to  have.  The  top 
pleasure  of  my  life  is  one  I  learned  from  you,  both  how  to 
gain  and  how  to  use  the  freedoms3  of  friendship  with  men  much 


1  The  quartos  add  after  "me"  the 
words,  "and  cared  for  me  ;  and." 

9  Whatever  might  have  been  his 
"merry  vein,"  his  satires  are  no 
proofs  of  "the  quietness  of  mind, 
which  by  fits  improves  into  cheerful- 
ness."— Bowles. 

•  The  quartos  read  "such." 

«  The  quarto  of  1741  adds  "  men." 

*  "Freedom"  in  the  quartos. 
Pope  could  not  have  had  a  worse 
model,  for  Swift's  behaviour  to  men 


of  rank  was  conspicuous  for  want  of 
manners,  dignity,  and  sense.  He 
pretended  to  treat  them  as  inferiors, 
and  insisted  upon  replacing  the  usages 
of  society  by  ludicrous  affectations. 
"  No  man,"  says  Johnson  of  his  eon- 
duct,  "  can  pay  a  more  servile  tribute 
to  the  great  than  by  suffering  his 
liberty  in  their  presence  to  aggrandise 
him  in  his  own  esteem."  This  was 
the  source  of  the  liberties  of  Swift. 
The  outward  tribute  he  exacted  from 
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my  superiors.  To  have  pleased  great  men,  according  to 
Horace,  is  a  praise ;  but  not  to  have  flattered  them,  and  yet  not 
have  displeased  them,  is  a  greater.  I  have  carefully  avoided 
all  intercourse  with  poets  and  scribblers,  unless  where  by 
great  chance  I  find1  a  modest  one.  By  these  means  I  have 
had  no  quarrels  with  any  personally,  '  and '  none  have  been 
enemies,  but  who  were  also  strangers  to  me :  and  as  there  is 
no  great  need  of  eclaircissement  with  such,  whatever  they 
writ  or  said  I  never  retaliated,  not  only  never  seeming  to 
know,  but  often  really  never  knowing,  anything  of  the  matter.* 
There  are  very  few  things  that  give  me  the  anxiety  of  a  wish; 
the  strongest  I  have  would  be  to  pass  my  days  with  you,  and 
a  few  such  as  you;  but  fate  has  dispersed  them  all  about 
the  world,  and  I  find  to  wish  it  is  as  vain,  as  to  wish  '  to  live ' 
to  see  the  millennium,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  just  upon 
earth. 

If  I  have  sinned  in  my  long  silence,  consider  there  is  one  to 
whom  you  yourself  have  been  as  great  a  sinner.  As  soon  as 
you  see  his  hand,  you  will  learn  to  do  me  justice,  and  feel  in 
your  f  own'  heart  how  long  a  man  may  be  silent  to  those  he 
truly  loves  and  respects.  '  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  ever  faithful 
servant.' 

BOLINGBROKE. 

I  am  not  so  lazy  as  Pope,  and  therefore  you  must  not  expect 
from  me  the  same  indulgence  to  laziness.  In  defending  his 
own  cause  he  pleads  yours,  and  becomes  your  advocate  while 
he  appeals  to  you  as  his  judge.  You  will  do  the  same  on  your 
part ;  and  I,  and  the  rest  of  your  common  friends,  shall  have 
great  justice  to  expect  from  two  such  righteous  tribunals.  You 
resemble  perfectly  the  two  alehouse-keepers  in  Holland,  who 
were  at  the  same  time  burgomasters  of  the  town,  and  taxed 

rank  was  sought  from  a  sense  of  its  tained    to  the  lofty  tranquillity  of 

importance  ;     and    Dr.    Delany,    his  mind   which   despised   attacks,   and 

friend  and  apologist,  admits  that  his  never  retaliated  upon  assailants,  he 

only  "  low  ambition"  was  his  desire  was  engaged  on  the   Duneiad,   and 

to  associate  with  grandees.  thought  no  offence  too  slight,  and  no 

1  Quartos,  "  I  have  found."  person  too  contemptible  to  incur  his 

8  Four    years  after  Pope  had  at-  resentment. 
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one  another's  bills  alternately.1  I  declare  beforehand  I  will  not 
stand  to  the  award ;  my  title  to  your  friendship  is  good,  and 
wants  neither  deeds  nor  writings  to  confirm  it ;  but  annual 
acknowledgments  at  least  are  necessary  to  preserve  it,  and  I 
begin  to  suspect  by  your  defrauding  me  of  them,  that  you 
hope  in  time  to  dispute  it,  and  to  urge  prescription  against  me. 
I  would  not  say  one  word  to  you  about  myself,  since  it  is  a 
subject  on  which  you  appear  to  have  no  curiosity,  was  it  not 
to  try  how  far  the  contrast  between  Pope's  fortune  and  manner 
of  life,  and  mine,  may  be  carried. 

I  have  been,  then,  infinitely  more  uniform  and  less  dissi- 
pated than  when  you  knew  me  and  cared  for  me.  That  love 
which  I  used  to  scatter  with  some  profusion  among  the  '  whole '  * 
female  kind,  has  been  these  many  years  devoted  to  one  object.* 
A  great  many  misfortunes, — for  so  they  are  called,  though 
sometimes  very  improperly, — and  a  retirement  from  the  world 
have  made  that  just  and  nice  discrimination  between  my 
acquaintance  and  my  friends,  which  we  have  seldom  sagacity 
enough  to  make  for  ourselves ;  those  insects  of  various  hues 
which  used  to  hum  and  buz  about  me  while  I  stood  in  the 
sunshine,  have  disappeared  since  I  lived  in  the  shade.4    No 

1  The  innkeepers  in  Holland  were  the  arts  of  intrigue,  and  holding  up  to 

notorious  extortioners.     Swift  in  his  him  his  own  example,  said,  "  Whilst 

Drapier  letters  compares  the  dealings  I  loved  much,  I  never  loved  long  ; 

of  Wood  to   "a  Dutch  reckoning,  but  was  inconstant  to  them  all  for 

wherein  if  you  dispute  the  unreason-  the  sake  of  all."     Between  two  and 

ableness  and  exorbitance  of  the  bill,  three  months  later  he  exhorted  his 

the  landlord  shall  bring  it  up  every  friend  to  persevere  in  his  amours,  and 

time  with  new  additions."  said,  "  I  make  you  my  compliments 

*  "Whole"  is  in  the  Dublin  edi-  on  the  continuance  of  your  folly, 
tion,  and  in  the  quarto  of  1737,  but  Indulge  it ;  it  is  wisdom  to  do  so. 
is  omitted  in  the  quarto  of  1741.  When  disgust  succeeds,  or  provoca- 

•  Bolingbroke's  first  wife,  to  whom  tion  happens,  change  it  for  some 
he  was  habitually  faithless,  died  in  other.  That  pleasure  is  languid  when 
November,  1718.  In  May,  1720,  he  the  imagination  is  not  warmed." 
was  secretly  married  at  Aix-la-Cha-  Profligates,  like  Bolingbroke  and 
pelle  to  the  Marquise  de  Villette,  Chesterfield,  who  have  enjoined  im- 
who  had  been  the  second  wife  of  a  morality  upon  principle,  are  incom- 
cousin-german  of  Madame  de  Main-  prehensible. 

tenon.      Lord  Bolingbroke  professes  4  Shakespeare,   Timon  of  Athens, 

to  have  been  constant  to  the  Mar-  Act  2,  Sc.  2 : 

chioness,  but  if  he  ceased  to  practise  Peft8t_wonf  f^t-iort;  ono  cloud  of  winter 

debauchery  he  continued  to  recommend  showers, 

it.    In  1735,  when  he  was  fifty-seven,  These  flies  are  couched. 

he  instructed  Charles  Wyndham  in 
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man  comes  to  a  hermitage  but  for  the  sake  of  the  hermit ;  a 
few  philosophical  friends  come  often  to  mine,  and  they  are 
such  as  you  would  be  glad  to  live  with,  if  a  dull  climate  and 
duller  company  have  not  altered  you  extremely  from  what  you 
was  nine  years  ago. 

The  hoarse  voice  of  party  was  never  heard  in  this  quiet  place  ;l 
gazettes  and  pamphlets  are  banished  from  it ;  and,  if  the  lucu- 
brations of  Isaac  Bickerstaff  be  admitted,3  this  distinction  is 
owing  to  some  strokes  by  which  it  is  judged  that  this  illustrious 
philosopher  had,  like  the  Indian  Fohu,  the  Grecian  Pythagoras, 
the  Persian  Zoroaster,  and  others  his  precursors  among  the 
Zabians,  Magians,  and  the  Egyptian  Seers,  both  his  outward 
and  his  inward  doctrine,  and  that  he  was  of  no  side  at  the 
bottom.  When  I  am  there,  I  forget  I  ever  was  of  any  party 
myself;  nay,  I  am  often  so  happily  absorbed  by  the  abstracted 
reason  of  things,  that  I  am  ready  to  imagine  there  never  was 
any  such  monster  as  party.  Alas,  I  am  soon  awakened  from 
that  pleasing  dream  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians,  by 
Guicciardin,  by  Machiavel,  and  Thuanus ;  for  I  have  vowed 
to  read  no  history  of  our  own  country,  till  that  body  of  it 
which  you  promise  to  finish  appears.3 

I  am  under  no  apprehensions  that  a  glut  of  study  and  retire- 
ment should  cast  me  back  into  the  hurry  of  the  world ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  single  regret  which  I  ever  feel,  is  that  I  fell  so 
late  into  this  course  of  life.4    My  philosophy  grows  confirmed 


1  Bolingbroke*  s  letter  was  written 
from  London,  but  the  "  quiet  place  M 
was  his  French  hermitage, — a  country 
residence  which  he  purchased  near  Or- 
leans in  1719.  The  river  Loiret  took 
its  rise  in  the  grounds  attached  to  his 
chateau,  which  was  thence  called  La 
Source. 

8  Bolingbroke  calls  the  pamphlets 
of  Swift  "the  lucubrations  of  Isaac 
Bickerstaff,"  because  it  was  the  name 
under  which  Swift,  in  1708,  published 
his  tracts  on  Partridge  the  almanac 
prophet. 

s  Swift  commenced  writing  a  his- 
tory of  England,  and  stopped  at  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.    He  prepared  the 


completed  portion  for  the  press  in 
1719,  and  announced  in  the  preface 
that  his  original  intention  was  to 
have  carried  on  the  work  to  the  death 
of  Elizabeth,  but  that  he  had  aban- 
doned the  design  from  want  of  tem- 
per and  leisure.  Encouraged  by 
Bolingbroke  he  seems  to  have  formed 
a  resolution,  which  he  never  executed, 
of  resuming  his  task.  The  published 
fragment  is  brief,  superficial,  and 
common-place. 

4  When  Bolingbroke  talks  of  re- 
tirement, it  is  the  language  of  vexa- 
tion and  disappointment  affecting  the 
tone  of  philosophy. — Bowles. 

Pope  and  Bolingbroke  were  clumsy 
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by  habit,  and  if  you  and  I  meet  again,  I  will  extort  this  appro- 
bation from  you.  Jam  non  consilio  bonus,  sed  more  eo  perductus, 
ut  non  tantum  recte  facer e  possim,  sed  nisi  rectefacere  non  possim. 
The  little  incivilities  I  have  met  with  from  opposite  sets  of 
people  have  been  so  far  from  rendering  me  violent  or.  sour  to 
any,  that  I  think  myself  obliged  to  them  all.  Some  have  cured 
me  of  my  fears,  by  showing  me  how  impotent  the  malice  of  the 
world  is ;  others  have  cured  me  of  my  hopes,  by  showing  how 
precarious  popular  friendships  are ;  all  have  cured  me  of  sur- 
prise. In  driving  me  out  of  party,  they  have  driven  me  out 
of  cursed  company ;  and  in  stripping  me  of  titles  and  rank  and 
estate,  and  such  trinkets,  which  every  man  that  will  may  spare,1 
they  have  given  me  that  which  no  man  can  be  happy  without. 
Reflection  and  habit  have  rendered  the  world  so  indifferent 
to  me,  that  I  am  neither  afflicted  nor  rejoiced,  angry  nor 
pleased,  at  what  happens  in  it,  any  farther  than  personal 
friendships  interest  me  in  the  affairs  of  it,  and  this  principle 
extends  my  cares  but  a  little  way.  Perfect  tranquillity  is 
the  general  tenour  of  my  life :  good  digestions,  serene  weather, 
and  some  other  mechanic  springs,  wind  me  above  it  now  and 
then,  but  I  never  fall  below  it ;  I  am  sometimes  gay,  but  I  am 
never  sad.  I  have  gained  new  friends,  and  have  lost  some 
old  ones ;  my  acquisitions  of  this  kind  give  me  a  good  deal  of 
pleasure,  because  they  have  not  been  made  lightly.  I  know 
no  vows  so  solemn  as  those  of  friendship,  and  therefore  a 
pretty  long  noviciate  of  acquaintance  should  methinks  pre- 
cede them.     My  losses  of  this  kind  give  me  but  little  trouble ; 


dissemblers.  Swift  remarked  to  Bo- 
lingbroke  of  Pope's  portrait  of  himself 
in  the  first  part  of  this  letter  "that 
he  did  not  know  his  own  character," 
and  Bolingbroke's  attempt  at  self- 
portraiture  is  still  more  glaringly 
fanciful. 

1  His  actions  belied  his  words. 
His  main  endeavour  was  to  get  back 
the  "trinkets"  he  pretended  to  de- 
spise, as  he  confessed  in  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  Sir  William  Wyndham 
in  1735.  "I  have  done,"  he  said, 
"  all  that  I  could  do  for  my  own  ser- 
vice, in  the  great  point  of  view,  that, 


I  mean,  of  being  restored,  whilst  the 
late  king  lived,  and  this  point  of  view 
continued  open  to  me."  He  had 
done  no  less  than  bestow  a  bribe  of 
11,0002.  upon  the  king's  mistress,  the 
Duchess  of  Kendal,  to  use  her  influ- 
ence for  him.  He  had  attempted  to 
bribe  Sir  Robert  Walpole  with  prof- 
fered services,  and  the  assurance  that 
he  would  be  the  political  follower  of 
those  who  befriended  him.  His  future 
career  was  consistent  with  his  avowal 
that  he  should  have  no  other  principle 
than  his  personal  interests. 
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I  contributed  nothing  to  them ;  and  a  friend  who  breaks  with 
me  unjustly,  is  not  worth  preserving.  As  soon  as  I  leave  this 
town,  which  will  be  in  a  few  days,  I  shall  fall  back  into  that 
course  of  life,  which  keeps  knaves  and  fools  at  a  great  distance 
from  me.  I  have  an  aversion  to  them  both,  but  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  life,  I  think  I  can  bear  the  sensible  knave 
better  than  the  fool.  One  must  indeed  with  the  former  be  in 
some  or  other  of  the  attitudes  of  those  wooden  men  whom  I 
have*  seen  before  a  sword-cutler's  shop  in  Germany;  but  even 
in  these  constrained  postures  the  witty  rascal  will  divert  me, 
and  he  that  diverts  me  does  me  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  lays 
me  under  an  obligation  to  him,  which  I  am  not  obliged  to  pay 
him  in  another  coin.  The  fool  obliges  me  to  be  almost  as  much 
upon  my  guard  as  the  knave,  and  he  makes  me  no  amends ; 
he  numbs  me  like  the  torpor,  or  he  teazes  me  like  the  fly. 
This  is  the  picture  of  an  old  friend,  and  more  like  him  than 
that  will  be  which  you  once  asked,1  and  which  he  will  send 
you,  if  you  continue  still  to  desire  it.  Adieu,  dear  Swift ; 
with  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  entirely ;  make  an  effort,  and 
love  me  on  with  all  mine.3 


10.3 


SWIFT  TO  POPE. 


Dublin,  Sept.  20,  1723. 

f  Sir/ — Returning  from  a  summer  expedition  of  four  months 
on  account  of  my  health,  I  found  a  letter  from  you,  with  an 
appendix  longer  than  yours  from  Lord  Bolingbroke.  I  believe 
there  is  not  a  more  miserable  malady  than  an  unwillingness  to 


1  Apparently  in  a  letter  of  Septem- 
ber 29, 1721,  for  Bolingbroke  says  in 
his  reply,  on  January  1,  1722,  "lam 
obliged  to  return  to  Paris  in  a  month 
or  six  weeks'  time,  and  from  thence 
will  send  you  my  picture.  *  "  Would 
to  heaven,"  he  adds,  reversing  his 
present  opinion,  •'  I  could  send  you 
as  like  a  picture  of  my  mind. " 

*  N.  B.  The  foregoing  letter  of  the 
Lord  Bolingbroke  was  printed,  at  the 
end  of  the  quarto  edition,  very  faulty, 
as  for  instance,  Arabians  for  Zabians, 


Egyptian  Seres  for  Seers,  etc.,  occa- 
sioned by  its  being  taken  from  CurlTs 
stolen  copy  only.  The  original  having 
been  since  recovered  among  Dr. 
Swift's  papers,  it  is  now  first  cor- 
rectly published.  This  note  is  taken 
from  the  Dublin  edition.  —  Pope, 
1741. 

*  This  letter  first  appeared  in  the 
quarto  of  1737.  There  is  a  transcript 
of  it  in  the  Oxford  MSS.  which  sup- 
plies some  passages  omitted  by  Pope. 
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write  letters  to  our  best  friends,  and  a  man  might  be  philoso- 
pher enough  in  finding  out  reasons  for  it.  One  thing  is  clear, 
that  it  shows  a  mighty  difference  betwixt  friendship  and 
love,  for  a  lover,  as  I  have  heard,  is  always  scribbling  to  his 
mistress.  If  I  could  permit  myself  to  believe  what  your 
civility  makes  you  say,  that  I  am  still  remembered  by  my 
friends  in  England,  I  am  in  the  right  to  keep  myself  here. 
Non  sum  qualis  eram.  I  left  you  in  a  period  of  life  when  one 
year  does  more  execution  than  three  at  yours,1  to  which  if 
you  add  the  dullness  of  the  air,  and  of  the  people,  it  will 
make  a  terrible  sum.  '  I  have  often  made  the  same  remark  with 
you  of  my  infelicity  in  being  so  strangely  attached  to  traitors, 
as  they  call  them,  and  exiles  and  state  criminals.  I  hope 
Lord  Peterborough,  with  whom  you  live  at  present,  is  in  no 
danger  of  any  among  those  characters.  I  always  loved  him 
well ;  but,  of  late  years  the  few  I  converse  with  have  not  well 
known  how  to  describe  him/  *  I  have  no  very  strong  faith  in 
you  pretenders  to  retirement.  You  are  not  of  an  age  for  it, 
nor  have  gone  through  either  good  or  bad  fortune  enough  to 
go  into  a  corner,  and  form  conclusions  de  contemptu  mundi  et 


1  When  Swift  left  England  he  was 
nearly  forty-seven,  and  Pope  a  little 
past  twenty-six. 

8  On  account  of  his  eccentric  rest- 
less disposition.  Swift's  idea  of  him 
may  be  gathered  from  a  contem- 
porary description,  to  which  he  has 
attached  the  note,  "This  character 
is  for  the  most  part  true."  "  He 
affects  popularity,"  says  the  writer, 
Mr.  Davis,  "and  loves  to  preach  in 
coffee-houses  and  public  places ;  an 
open  enemy  to  revealed  religion ; 
brave  in  his  person  ;  has  a  good 
estate  ;  does  not  seem  expensive,  yet 
always  in  debt,  and  very  poor.  A 
well-shaped,  thin  man,  with  a  very 
brisk  look."  In  a  poem  Swift  wrote 
on  him  he  speaks  of  his  "meagre 
corpse,"  and  gives  a  lively  picture  of 
the  vehemence  with  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  ride  post  from  city  to 
city,  and  country  to  country.    "  It  is 


the  ramblingest  lying  rogue  on  earth," 
says  Swift  in  his  journal  of  Nov.  28, 
1710,  after  supping  with  him,  and 
hearing  some  of  his  traveller's  tales. 
But  in  spite  of  his  popularity-hunt- 
ing, his  coffee-house  declamations,  his 
ostentatious  infidelity,  his  vain-glo- 
rious fables,  and  his  dissolute  life, 
Swift  says  to  Stella,  on  October 
18,  1711,  "He  has  abundance  of 
excellent  qualities,  and  we  love  one 
another  mightily."  On  his  sudden 
return  from  abroad  in  January,  1713, 
he  displayed  his  preference  for  the 
dean  by  running  up  to  him,  and 
kissing  him,  before  he  spoke  to  seve- 
ral lords  in  the  company,  which 
causes  Swift  to  observe,  "  I  love  the 
hang-dog  dearly. "  In  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  Lord  Peterborough  repented 
his  vanities  and  vices,  and  became  a> 
fervent  christian. 
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fttgd  sceculi, — unless  a  poet  grows  weary  of  too  much  applause, 
as  ministers  do  of  too  much  weight  of  business.1 

Your  happiness  is  greater  than  your  merit,  in  choosing  your 
favourites  so  indifferently  among  either  party.  This  you  owe 
partly  to  your  education,  and  partly  to  your  genius  employing 
you  in  an  art  in  which  faction  has  nothing  to  do,  for  I  suppose 
Virgil  and  Horace  are  equally  read  by  whigs  and  tories. 
You  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  constitution  of  church  and 
state,  than  a  christian  at  Constantinople ;  and  you  are  so  much 
the  wiser  and  the  happier,  because  both  parties  will  approve 
your  poetry  as  long  as  you  are  known  to  be  of  neither.  '  But 
I  who  am  sunk  under  the  prejudices  of  another  education, 
and  am  every  day  persuading  myself  that  a  dagger  is  at  my 
throat,  a  halter  about  my  neck,  or  chains  about  my  feet,  -all 
prepared  by  those  in  power,  can  never  arrive  at  the  serenity  of 
mind  you  possess.'  * 

Your  notions  of  friendship  are  new  to  me  ;3  I  believe  eveiy 
man  is  born  with  his  quantum,  and  he  cannot  give  to  one 
without  robbing  another.  I  very  well  know  to  whom  I  would 
give  the  first  places  in  my  friendship,  but  they  are  not  in  the 
way.  I  am  condemned  to  another  scene,  and  therefore  I  dis- 
tribute it  in  pennyworths  to  those  about  me,  and  who  displease 
me  least,  and  should  do  the  same  to  my  fellow  prisoners  if  I 
were  condemned  to  jail.  I  can  likewise  tolerate  knaves  much 
better  than  fools,  because  their  knavery  does  me  no  hurt  in  the 
commerce  I  have  with  them,  which  however  I  own  is  more  dan- 
gerous, though  not  so  troublesome  as  that  of  fools.  I  have  often 
endeavoured  to  establish  a  friendship  among  all  men  of  genius, 
and  would  fain  have  it  done.     They  are  seldom  above  three 


1  Johnson  thought  with  Swift  that 
Pope  was  insincere  when  he  professed 
to  be  disgusted  with  society.  Swift 
equally  perceived  that  Bolingbroke's 
contentment  was  feigned,  and  Boiing- 
broke  on  his  side,  saw  the  folly  of 
the  fierce  discontent  of  the  dean.  He 
translated  to  some  French  acquaint- 
ances the  letter  Swift  wrote  to  him 
on  the  present  occasion,  and  which 
has  never  been  published,  and  the 
company,   on  hearing  the  splenetic 


wailings  of  his  correspondent,  agreed 
that  "he stood  in  need  of  more  sleep, 
more  victuals,  less  ale,  and  better 
company."  "  I  defended  you,"  says 
Bolingbroke,  "  the  best  I  could,  and 
convinced  nobody,  not  even  mysel£M 

1  These  chimerical  apprehensions, 
the  product  of  a  morbid  imagination, 
were  ridiculed  by  Bolingbroke. 

*  Yet  they  are  the  christian  no- 
tions. — Wabburton. 
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or  four  contemporaries,  and,  if  they  could  be  united,  would 
drive  the  world  before  them.1  I  think  it  was  so  among  the 
poets  in  the  time  of  Augustus ;  *  but  envy,  and  party,  and 
pride,  have  hindered  it  among  us.  I  do  not  include  the 
subalterns,  of  which  you  are  seldom  without  a  large  tribe. 
Under  the  name  of  poets  and  scribblers  I  suppose  you  mean 
the  fools  you  are  content  to  see  sometimes,  when  they  happen 
to  be  modest,  which  was  not  frequent  among  them  while  I  was 
in  the  world. 

I  would  describe  to  you  my  way  of  living,  if  any  method 
could  be  called  so  in  this  country.  I  choose  my  companions 
among  those  of  least  consequence  and  most  compliance.9  I 
read  the  most  trifling  books  I  can  find,  and  whenever  I  write, 
it  is  upon  the  most  trifling  subjects  :8  but  riding,  walking,  and 
sleeping,  take  up  eighteen  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  I  pro- 
crastinate more  than  I  did  twenty  years  ago,  and  have  several 
things  to  finish  which  I  put  off  to  twenty  years  hence  ; 

Haec  est 
Vita  solutorum  misera  ambitione  gravique. 

I  send  you  the  compliments  of  a  friend  of  yours  who  has 
passed  four  months  this  summer  with  two  grave  acquaintance 


1  Swift,  the  moment  he  has  shown 
his  superiority  of  understanding  over 
Bolingbroke  and  Pope,  seems  willing, 
in  his  turn,  to  make  full  amends  by 
uttering  sentiments  as  narrow-minded 
and  much  more  arrogant — Bowles. 

9  So,  in  his  lines  on  his  own  death 
he  says, 

In  exile  with  a  steady  heart, 
He  spent  his  life's  doclining  part, 
Where  folly,  pride,  and  faction  sway, 
Remote  from  St  John,  Pope,  and  Gay. 
His  friendships  there,  to  few  confined, 
Were  always  of  the  middling  kind ; 
No  fools  of  rank,  a  mongrel  breed, 
Who  fain  would  pass  for  lords  indeed, 
Where  titles  give  no  right  or  pow'r, 
And  peerage  is  a  withered  flow'r  ; 
He  would  have  held  it  a  disgrace, 
If  such  a  wretch  had  known  his  face. 

•  "Nothing,"  says  Swift  in  a  letter 
to  Bolingbroke,  December  19,  1719, 
"has  convinced  me  so  much  that  I 
am  of  a  little  subaltern  spirit,  inopis, 


atqitc  pusilli  animi,  as  to  reflect  how 
I  am  forced  into  the  most  trifling 
amusements  to  divert  the  vexation 
of  former  thoughts,  and  present 
objects."  He  confessed  to  Dr.  De- 
lany,  that  from  the  day  Harley  told 
him  in  1710  that  "  if  he  would  stay, 
and  take  his  chance  with  them,  he 
should  fare  as  they  did,  his  head  had 
been  taken  up  with  cursed  politics  to 
the  utter  neglect  of  his  profession." 
He  had  set  his  heart  upon  realising 
the  vision  of  ecclesiastical  preferment 
which  was  opened  to  him,  and  he 
never  sufficiently  recovered  the  disap- 
pointment to  be  able  to  delight  in 
solid  studies,  and  the  tranquil  duties 
of  his  deanery.  He  mourned  the 
predilections  he  failed  to  master,  and 
he  always,  says  Dr.  Delany,  spoke  of 
his  inconstancy  to  his  profession  with 
a  sigh. 
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at  his  country  house  without  ever  once  going  to  Dublin,  which 
is  but  eight  miles  distant.  Yet  when  he  returns  to  London, 
I  will  engage  you  shall  find  him  as  deep  in  the  court  of 
requests,  the  park,  the  operas,  and  the  coffee-house,  as  any 
man  there.1    I  am  now  with  him  for  a  few  days. 

'  I  am  going  to  write  to  the  person  who  joined  in  your  letter. 
We  are  made  to  fear  that  he  may  not  succeed  in  what  will  be 
attempted  for  him  in  parliament,*  which  would  leave  him  in  a 
worse  situation  than  he  was  before.'  You  must  remember  me 
with  great  affection  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  Mr.  Congrcve,  and  Gay. 
I  think  there  are  no  more  eodem  tertio's  between  you  and  me, 
except  Mr.  Jervas,  to  whose  house  I  address  this  for  want  of 
knowing  where  you  live  :  for  it  was  not  clear  from  your  last, 
whether  you  lodge  with  Lord  Peterborough,  or  he  with  you. 
I  am  ever  '  your  most  faithful  humble  servant.  I  never  sub- 
scribe my  name  et  pour  came.1 


9  i 


11/ 


SWIFT  TO  POPE. 


July  19,  1725. 

Sir, — The  young  gentleman,  Mr.  Stopford,  who  delivers  you 
this,  you  will  use  with  all  goodness,  if  you  love  me,  Si  me  atnas 
ut  amesy  et  ut  ego  te  amo  et  amabo. — Vide  Tull.  Epist.  nescio  ubi. 
He  has  had  his  tour  of  travels,  and  yet  out  of  eagerness  to 
travel  again  he  goes  governor  to  a  rich  lad  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  grow  rich  enough  himself  to  put  his  estate  out  of  debt. 
Yet,  after  all,  he  is  no  better  nor  worse  than  an  Irish  parson 
born  in  London,  without  any  preferment,  only  fellow  of  the 
university  here,  and  a  little  foolish  land ;  but,  excepting  these 
abatements,  he  is  such  a  youth  as  you  could  wish,  with  abun- 


1  The  friend  was  Charles  Ford,  the 
country  house  was  Wood  Park,  and 
the  acquaintances  were  Mrs.  Johnson 
and  Mrs.  Dingley.  He  kept  away 
from  Dublin  because  its  society  was 
not  to  his  mind.  "He  is  a  tavern 
man,"  said  Swift,  "and  few  here  go 
to  taverns,  except  such  as  will  not 
pass  with  him." 


3  The  repeal  of  the  act  of  attain- 
der. 

*  The  copy  is  signed  with  his  ini- 
tials "J.  S."  Letters  in  those  days 
were  constantly  opened  at  the  post- 
office,  and  Swift  was  convinced  that 
the  government  would  take  advantage 
of  any  language  which  could  be  used 
against  him. 

4  From  the  copy  in  the  Oxford  MSS. 
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dance  of  Greek  and  other  learning,  and  modesty  and  good- 
nature, and  an  humble  admirer  of  poetry  and  you,  without  any 
pretensions  to  the  muses,  at  least  as  he  asserts.  You  will  do 
him  all  the  good  offices  you  can,  because,  though  an  English- 
man, he  well  deserves  them,  and  I  would  not  have  him  leave 
London  without  the  privilege  of  boasting  that  he  is  known  to 
you.  I  must  require  you  likewise  to  introduce  him  to  Dr. 
Arbuthnot,  Mr.  Gay,  and  others  whom  you  will  think  fit. 

I  am  so  full,  quod  ad  me  attinet,  of  grand  designs  that  I 
believe  I  shall  never  bring  them  to  pass ;  but  to  your  comfort, 
grandia  loquimur,  they  are  all  in  prose.  I  would  have  seen 
you  many  times,  if  a  cursed  deafness  did  not  seize  me  every 
two  or  three  months,  and  then  I  am  frighted  to  think  what  I 
should  do  in  London,  while  my  friends  are  all  either  banished 
or  attainted,  or  beggars,  or  retired.  But  I  will  venture  all,  if 
I  live,  and  you  must  in  that  case  got  me  two  or  three  harridan 
ladies  that  will  be  content  to  nurse  and  talk  loud  to  me 
while  I  am  deaf.  Say  nothing  of  my  being  eleven  years  older 
than  when  we  parted.  Lord  Oxford,  the  young,1  writ  me  word 
that  you  were  again  embarked  to  Homer-land,  as  he  called  it. 
Are  you  rich  and  healthy?  Bet  vitam,  det  opes,  &c.  Reputa- 
tion you  will  take  care  to  increase,  though  you  have  too  much 
in  conscience  for  any  neighbour  of  yours  to  thrive  while  ho 
lives  by  you.  Our  Lord  Oxford  used  to  curse  the  occasions  that 
put  you  on  translations,  and,  if  he  and  the  queen  had  lived, 
you  should  have  entirely  followed  your  own  genius,  built  and 
planted  much,  and  writ  only  when  you  had  a  mind.  Pray 
come  and  show  yourself  in  Ireland,  and  live  some  months  in 
the  deanery.  You  say  right,*  and  yet  I  have  heard  as  wild 
propositions. 

I  have  empowered  Mr.  Stopford  to  tell  you  all  my  story, 
how  I  live, — how  I  do  nothing,  how  I  grow  old, what  a  sorry 
life  I  lead,  how  I  have  not  the  spleen,  &c.,  &c,  &c.  I  am  ever 
your  obedient  servant. 


1  His  father  died  May  21,  1724.  at  the  idea,  and  "You  say  right "  is 

*  Swift  supposes  Pope  to  exclaim     Swift's  rejoinder. 


VOL.    Vn.— CORRESPONDENCE,    VOL.    II. 
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12.  POPE  TO  SWIFT. 

Sept.  14,  1725. 

I  need  not  tell  you  with  what  real  delight  I  should  have 
done  anything  you  desired,  and  in  particular  any  good  offices 
in  my  power  towards  the  bearer  of  your  letter,1  who  is  this  day 
gone  for  France.  Perhaps  it  is  with  poets  as  with  prophets  ; 
they  are  so  much  better  liked  in  another  country  than  their 
own,  that  your  gentleman,  upon  arriving  in  England,  lost  his 
curiosity  concerning  me.  However,  had  he  tried,  he  had  found 
me  his  friend;  I  mean  he  had  found  me  yours.  I  am  dis- 
appointed at  not  knowing  better  a  man  whom  you  esteem,  and 
comfort  myself  only  with  having  got  a  letter  from  you,  with 
which,  after  all,  I  sit  down  a  gainer,  since  to  my  great  pleasure 
it  confirms  my  hope  of  once  more  seeing  you.  After  so  many 
dispersions  and  so  many  divisions,  two  or  three  of  us  may  yet 
be  gathered  together,  not  to  plot,  not  to  fcontrive  silly  schemes 
of  ambition,  or  to  vex  our  own  or  others'  hearts  with  busy 
vanities,  such  as  perhaps  at  one  time  of  life  or  other  take  their 
tour  in  every  man,  but  to  divert  ourselves,  and  the  world  too, 
if  it  pleases ;  or,  at  worst,  to  laugh  at  others  as  innocently  and 
as  unhurtfully  as  at  ourselves.  Your  Travels8 1  hear  much  of; 
my  own,  I  promise  you,  shall  never  more  be  in  a  strange  land, 
but  a  diligent,  I  hope  useful,  investigation  of  my  own  terri- 
tories.3 I  mean  no  more  translations,  but  something  domestic, 
fit  for  my  own  country,  and  for  my  own  time. 

If  you  come  to  us,  I  will  find  you  elderly  ladies  enough  that 
can  halloo,  and  two  that  can  nurse,  and  they  are  too  old  and 
feeble  to  make  too  much  noise,  as  you  will  guess,  when  I  tell 
you  they  are  my  own  mother,  and  my  own  nurse.  I  can  also 
help  you  to  a  lady  who  is  as  deaf,  though  not  so  old  as  your- 
self;4 you  will  be  pleased  with  one  another,  I  will  engage, 
though  you  do  not  hear  one  another ;  you  will  converse  like 
spirits,  by  intuition.     What  you  will  most  wonder  at  is,  she  is 

1  Mr.  Stopfortl.  4  Mrs.    Howard,   the    mistress    of 

*  Gulliver.— Warburton.  the    Prince    of    Wales,    afterwards 

•  The  Essay  on  Man.— Warbur-     George  II. 

TON. 
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considerable  at  court,  yet  no  party  woman,  and  lives  in  court, 
yet  would  be  easy,  and  make  you  easy. 

One  of  those  you  mention,  and  I  dare  say  always  will 
remember,  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  is  at  this  time  ill  of  a  very  dan- 
gerous distemper,  an  imposthume  in  the  bowels,  which  is 
broke,  but  the  event  is  very  uncertain.  Whatever  that  be,  he 
bids  me  tell  you,  and  I  write  this  by  him,  he  lives  or  dies  your 
faithful  friend ;  and  one  reason  he  has  to  desire  a  little  longer 
life,  is  the  wish  to  see  you  once  more.  He  is  gay  enough  in 
this  circumstance  to  tell  you,  he  would  give  you,  if  he  could, 
such  advice  as  might  cure  your  deafness ;  but  he  would  not 
advise  you,  if  you  were  cured,  to  quit  the  pretence  of  it, 
because  you  may  by  that  means  hear  as  much  as  you  will,1  and 
answer  as  little  as  you  please.    Believe  me,  yours,  &c. 


13.' 


SWIFT  TO  POPE. 


Sept  29,  1725. 

1  Sir, — I  cannot  guess  the  reason  of  Mr.  Stopford's  manage- 
ment, but  impute  it  at  a  venture  to  either  haste  or  bashfulness, 
in  the  latter  .of  which  e  is  excessive  to  a  fault,  although  he 
had  already  gone  the  tour  of  Italy  and  France  to  harden  him- 
self. Perhaps  this  second  journey,  and  for  a  longer  time,  may 
amend  him.  He  treated  you  just  as  he  did  Lord  Carteret, 
to  whom  I  recommended  him.3  My  letter  you  saw  to  Lord 
Bolingbroke  has  shown  you  the  situation  I  am  in,  and  the 
company  I  keep,4  if  I  do  not  forget  some  of  its  contents,  but ' 


1  So  I  have  known  a  deaf  lady 
say,  that  she  still  heard  much  more 
than  was  worth  hearing. 

8  This  letter  was  published  in  the 
quarto  of  1741,  and  a  fuller  tran- 
script of  it  is  among  the  Oxford 
MSS. 

*  Swift  wrote  to  Tickell  on  July  19, 
1725,  and  requested  that  before  Mr. 
Stopford  went  abroad  he  might  be 
introduced  to  the  lord  lieutenant, 
"with  no  other  view  but  the  credit 
such  a  reception  would  give  him." 


Permission  was  granted,  and  Mr. 
Stopford,  from  timidity,  neglected  to 
call.  "  I  excused,"  Swift  wrote  to 
him,  "your  bashfulness  to  the  lieu- 
tenant, who  said  he  observed  and 
understood  it,  and  liked  you  the 
better." 

4  At  Quilca,  which  Swift  calls  "a 
little  obscure  Irish  cabin,  about  forty 
miles  from  Dublin."  The  cottage 
was  miserably  dilapidated,  and  neither 
wind  nor  water  tight ;  the  articles 
of  furniture  were  few  and  broken  ; 

■  2 
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I  am  now  returning  to  the  noble  scene  of  Dublin,  into  the 
grand  monfo,  for  fear  of  burying  my  parts,  to  signalise  myself 
among  curates  and  vicars,  and  correct  all  corruptions  crept  in 
relating  to  the  weight  of  bread  and  butter,  through  those 
dominions  where  I  govern.1  I  have  employed  my  time,  besides 
ditching,  in 'finishing,  correcting,  amending,  and  transcribing 
my  Travels,*  in  four  parts  complete,  newly  augmented,  and 
intended  for  the  press  when  the  world  shall  deserve  them, 
or  rather  when  a  printer  shall  be  found  brave  enough  to 
venture  his  ears.  I  like  the  scheme  of  our  meeting  after 
distresses  and  dispersions ;  but  the  chief  end  I  propose  to 
myself  in  all  my  labours  is  to  vex  the  world  rather  than  divert 
it;  and  if  I  could  compass  that  design  without  hurting  my 
own  person  or  fortune,  I  would  be  the  most  indefatigable 
writer  you  have  ever  seen,  without  reading.'   I  am  exceedingly 


the  surrounding  district  was  desolate, 
and  barely  yielded  the  necessaries  of 
life  ;  the  inhabitants  were  idle,  dirty, 
and  thievish.  Swift  retired  there 
with  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Dingley, 
"to  avoid  company  in  frequent  re- 
turns of  deafness,"  and  managed  to 
extract  merriment  out  of  the  incon- 
veniences to  which  he  was  subjected. 
The  place  belonged  to  his  friend  Dr. 
Sheridan,  the  grandfather  of  the  dram- 
atist and  orator.  ' ( His  chief  shining 
quality,"  says  Swift,  u  was  that  of  a 
schoolmaster,0  but  his  chief  attrac- 
tion was  in  the  lighter  traits  of  his 
volatile  character.  He  had  a  fund  of 
animal  spirits,  loved  practical  jokes, 
was  an  inveterate  punster,  a  prolific 
composer  of  little  jeux-cT esprit,  and 
an  indefatigable  fiddler.  Swift 
thought  his  versos  full  of  wit  and 
humour,  though,  as  they  derived 
their  principal  relish  from  the  tem- 
porary incidents  which  gave  them 
birth,  they  amuse  no  longer.  His 
foibles  alone  would  have  furnished 
entertainment.  He*  was  very  absent, 
committed  perpetual  blunders,  and 
from  ignorance  of  the  world  and 
neglect  of  business  was  a  constant 
dupe.     He  valued  himself  upon  this 


inattention  to  common  things,  and 
considered  it  the  mark  of  a  great 
genius.  His  folly  was  frequently  re- 
buked by  Swift.  ' '  You  believe  every 
one  will  acquit  you,"  wrote  the  dean, 
September  11,  1725,  "of  any  regard 
to  temporal  interest :  and  how  came 
you  to  claim  an  exception  from  all 
mankind  ?  I  believe  you  value  your 
temporal  interest  as  much  as  any- 
body, but  you  have  not  the  art  of 
pursuing  it."  Generous,  improvident, 
and  thoughtless,  the  longer  he  lived 
the  poorer  he  grew,  and  he  died  in 
indigence  in  1738. 

1  The  liberties  of  St.  Patrick's  ca- 
thedral.— Nichols. 

8  Gulliver's  Travels. —Pope,  1741. 

*  His  standard  of  knowledge  was 
very  high,  and  he  too  modestly  denies 
that  he  was  a  man  of  reading.  After 
he  took  his  degree  he  studied  eight 
hours  a  day  for  seven  years,  and  laid, 
says  Dr.  Delany,  a  large  and  solid 
foundation  of  classic  and  other  learn- 
ing. But  his  interest  in  book  lore 
had  long  been  less  than  in  the  world 
around  him,  and  he  was  conscious 
that  the  politician  and  the  satirist 
had  gained  upon  the  scholar. 
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pleased  that  you  have  done  with  translations.  Lord  Treasurer 
Oxford  often  lamented  that  a  rascally  world  should  lay  you 
under  a  necessity  of  misemploying  your  genius  for  so  long 
a  time.  But  since  you  will  now  be  so  much  better  employed, 
when  you  think  of  the  world  give  it  one  lash  the  more  at  my 
request.  I  have  ever  hated  all  nations,  professions,  and  com* 
munities,  and  all  my  love  is  towards  individuals  :  for  instance, 
I  hate  the  tribe  of  lawyers,  but  I  love  Counsellor  Such-a-one, 
and  Judge  Such-a-one:  so1  with  physicians — I  will  not  speak 
of  my  own  trade — soldiers,  English,  Scotch,  French,  and  the 
rest.  But  principally  I  hate  and  detest  that  animal  called 
man,'  although  I  heartily  love  John,  Peter,  Thomas,  and  so 
forth.  This  is  the  system  upon  which  I  have  governed  myself 
many  years,3  but  do  not  tell,  and  so  I  shall  go  on  till  I  have 
done  with  them.  I  have  got  materials  towards  a  treatise, 
proving  the  falsity  of  that  definition  animal  rationale,  and  to 
show  it  should  be  only  rationis  capax.  Upon  this  great  foun- 
dation of  misanthropy,  though  not  in  Timon's  manner,4  the 
whole  building  of  my  Travels  is  erected ;  and  I  never  will  have 
peace  of  mind,  till  all  honest  men  are  of  my  opinion.  By 
consequence  you  are  to  embrace  it  immediately,  and  procure 
that  all  who  deserve  my  esteem  may  do  so  too.  The  matter  is 
so  clear,  that  it  will  admit  little  dispute ; 5  nay,  I  will  hold  a 
hundred  pounds  that  you  and  I  agree  in  the  point. 


1  The  quarto  reads,  "  It  is  so." 
8  A  sentiment  that  dishonours  him 
as  a  man,  a  christian,  and  a  philoso- 
pher, as  indeed  did  his  conduct  to- 
f\    wards    Miss    Vanhomrigh,    and    his 
/   I   cruelty  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  which  can- 
I   m   not   be    palliated    nor    pardoned. — 

\\mmX%\\\\\%<. 

3  A  surprising  avowal.  He  retained 
the  function  of  a  christian  minister, 
and  "the  system  upon  which  he  go- 
verned himself"  was  a  daring  defiance 
of  the  Saviour's  injunctions.  His 
system  was  as  inconsistent  as  it  was 
monstrous.  Ho  could  not  suppose 
that  aU  the  praiseworthy  people  were 
comprised  in  the  little  circle  of  his 
acquaintances,  and  in  hating  the 
human  race  he  hated  multitudes  like 


the  Johns  and  Peters  he  loved. 

4  The  manner  of  Timon  was  that 
of  furious  invective.  The  manner  of 
Swift  is  described  by  himself  in  one 
of  his  poems  where,  speaking  of  mi- 
nisterial corruptions,  he  says, 

Which  I  chose  to  make  appear, 
Not  by  anger,  but  by  sneer, 
As  my  method  of  reforming 
Is  by  laughing,  not  by  storming. 

And  again, 

I,  as  all  the  parish  knows, 
Hardly  can  be  grave  in  proso ; 
Prom  the  planet  of  my  birth, 
I  encounter  vice  with  mirth  ; 
Take  the  over-laughing  sago 
In  a  je«t  I  upend  my  rago, 
Though  it  must  be  understood 
I  would  hang  them  if  I  could. 

5  For   "little,"   the  quarto  reads, 
"of  no."  . 
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I  am  now  returning  to  the  noble  scene  of  Dublin,  into  the 
grand  month,  for  fear  of  burying  my  parts,  to  signalise  myself 
among  curates  and  vicars,  and  correct  all  corruptions  crept  in 
relating  to  the  weight  of  bread  and  butter,  through  those 
dominions  where  I  govern.'  I  have  employed  my  time,  besides 
ditching,  in 'finishing,  correcting,  amending,  and  transcribing 
my  Travels,"  ia  four  parts  complete,  newly  augmented,  and 
intended  for  tho  press  when  the  world  shall  deserve  them, 
or  rather  when  a  printer  shall  be  found  brave  enough  to 
venture  bis  ears.  I  lite  tho  scheme  of  our  meeting  after 
distresses  and  dispersions ;  but  the  chief  end  I  propose  to 
myself  in  all  my  labours  is  to  vex  the  world  rather  than  divert 
it ;  and  if  I  could  compass  that  design  without  hurting  my 
own  person  or  fortune,  I  would  be  the  most  indefatigable 
writer  you  have  ever  seen,  without  reading.*    I  am  exceedingly 


the  surrounding  district  was  desolate, 
and  barely  yielded  the  necessaries  of 
life  ;  the  inhabitants  were  idle,  dirty, 
mod  thievish.  Swift  retired  there 
with  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Dingley, 
"to  avoid  company  in  frequent  re- 
turn! of  deafness,"  and  managed  to 
extract  merriment  out  of  the  incon- 
veniences to  which  he  was  subjected. 
The  place  belonged,  to  hi  a  friend  Dr. 
Sheridan,  tho  grandfather  of  the  dram- 
atist and  orator.  "  His  chief  shining 
quality,"  says  Swift,  "  was  that  of  a 
schoolmaster,"  but  his  chief  attrac- 
tion was  in  the  lighter  traits  of  his 
volatile  character.  He  had  a  fund  of 
animal  spirits,  loved  practical  jokes, 
was  an  inveterate  punster,  a  prolific 
composer  of  little  jcux-ttcapril,  and 
on  indefatigable  fiddler.  Swift 
thought  his  verses  full  of  wit  and 
humour,  though,  as  they  derived 
their  principal  relish  from  the  tem- 
porary incidents  which  gave  them 
birth,  they  amuse  no  longer.  His 
foibles   alone  would  have  furnished 

committed  perpetual  blunders,  and 
from  ignorance  of  the  world  and 
neglect  of  business  was  a  constant 
dope.     He  valued  himself  anon  this 


inattention  to  common  things,  and 
considered  it  the  mark  of  a  great 
genius.  His  folly  was  frequently  re- 
buked by  Swift.  "  Yon  believe  every 
one  will  acquit  you,"  wrote  the  dean, 
September  11,  1725,  "of  any  regard 
to  temporal  interest :  and  how  came 
yon  to  claim  an  exception  from  all 
mankind  I  I  believe  you  value  your 
temporal  interest  as  much  as  any- 
body, but  yon  have  not  the  art  of 
pursningit."  Generous,  improvident, 
and  thoughtless,  the  longer  ha  lived 
the  poorer  he  grew,  and  he  died  in 
indigence  in  1738. 

1  The  liberties  of  St.  Patrick's  ca- 
thedral.— Nichols. 

'  Gulliver's  Travels.— Pope,  1741. 

1  His  standard  of  knowledge  waB 
very  high,  and  he  too  modestly  denies 
that  he  was  a  man  of  reading.  After 
he  took  his  degree  he  studied  eight 
hours  a  day  for  seven  years,  and  laid, 
says  Dr.  Dclany,  a  large  and  solid 
foundation  of  classic  and  other  learn- 
ing. Bat  his  interest  in  book  lore 
had  long  been  has  than  i 
around  him,  anil  he  wn 
that  tho  politician  Mild 
had  gained  upon  the  mIiu] 
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pleased  that  you  have  done  with  translations.  Lord  Treasurer 
Oxford  often  lamented  that  a  rascally  world  should  lay  you 
under  a  necessity  of  misemploying  your  genius  for  so  long 
a  time.  But  since  you  will  now  be  so  much  better  employed, 
when  you  think  of  the  world  give  it  one  lash  the  more  at  my 
request.  I  have  ever  hated  all  nations,  professions,  and  com- 
munities, and  all  my  love  is  towards  individuals  :  for  instance, 
I  hate  the  tribe  of  lawyers,  but  I  love  Counsellor  Such-a-one, 
and  Judge  Such-a-one :  so1  with  physicians — I  will  not  speak 
of  my  own  trade — soldiers,  English,  Scotch,  French,  and  the 
rest.  But  principally  I  hate  and  detest  that  animal  called 
man/  although  I  heartily  love  John,  Peter,  Thomas,  and  so 
forth.  This  is  the  system  upon  which  I  have  governed  myself 
many  years,3  but  do  not  tell,  and  so  I  shall  go  on  till  I  have 
done  with  them.  I  have  got  materials  towards  a  treatise, 
proving  the  falsity  of  that  definition  animal  rationale,  and  to 
show  it  should  be  only  ratianis  capax.  Upon  this  great  foun- 
dation of  misanthropy,  though  not  in  Timon's  manner/  the 
whole  building  of  my  Travels  is  erected ;  and  I  never  will  have 
peace  of  mind,  till  all  honest  men  are  of  my  opinion.  By 
consequence  you  are  to  embrace  it  immediately,  and  procure 
that  all  who  deserve  my  esteem  may  do  so  too.  The  matter  is 
so  clear,  that  it  will  admit  little  dispute ; 5  nay,  I  will  hold  a 
hundred  pounds  that  you  and  I  agree  in  the  point. 


1  The  quarto  reads,  "  It  is  so." 
8  A  sentiment  that  dishonours  him 
as  a  man,  a  christian,  and  a  philoso- 
pher, as  indeed  did  his  conduct  to- 
f\    wards    Miss    Vanhomrigh,    and    his 
/   I   cruelty  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  which  can- 
f   M   not    be    palliated    nor    pardoned. — 

8  A  surprising  avowal.  He  retained 
the  function  of  a  christian  minister, 
and  *  *  the  system  upon  which  he  go- 
verned himself"  was  a  daring  defiance 
of  the  Saviour's  injunctions.  His 
«r«t^«^BP^inconsi8tent  as  it  was 

'fould  not  suppose 

Va  torthv  Pe<>ple  were 

"^ittJe  circle  0f  his 

10     hating   the 

like 


the  Johns  and  Peters  he  loved. 

4  The  manner  of  Timon  was  that 
of  furious  invective.  The  manner  of 
Swift  is  described  by  himself  in  one 
of  his  poems  where,  speaking  of  mi- 
nisterial corruptions,  he  says, 

Which  I  chose  to  make  appear. 

Not  by  anger,  but  by  sneer, 

As  my  method  of  reforming 

Is  by  laughing,  not  by  storming. 

And  again, 

I,  as  all  tho  parish  knows, 
Hardly  can  be  grave  in  prose ; 
Prom  the  planet  of  my  birth, 
I  encounter  vice  with  mirth  ; 
Like  the  ever-laughing  sage 
In  a  jest  I  spend  my  rage, 
Though  it  must  be  understood 
I  would  hang  them  if  I  could. 

5  For   "little,"    the  quarto  reads, 
44  of  no."  . 
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I  am  now  returning  to  the  noble  scene  of  Dublin,  into  the 
grand  monde,  for  fear  of  burying  my  parts,  to  signalise  myself 
among  curates  and  vicars,  and  correct  all  corruptions  crept  in 
relating  to  the  weight  of  bread  and  butter,  through  those 
dominions  where  I  govern.1  I  have  employed  my  time,  besides 
ditching,  in '  finishing,  correcting,  amending,  and  transcribing 
my  Travels,*  in  four  parts  complete,  newly  augmented,  and 
intended  for  the  press  when  the  world  shall  deserve  them, 
or  rather  when  a  printer  shall  be  found  brave  enough  to 
venture  his  ears.  I  like  the  scheme  of  our  meeting  after 
distresses  and  dispersions;  but  the  chief  end  I  propose  to 
myself  in  all  my  labours  is  to  vex  the  world  rather  than  divert 
it ;  and  if  I  could  compass  that  design  without  hurting  my 
own  person  or  fortune,  I  would  be  the  most  indefatigable 
writer  you  have  ever  seen,  without  reading.3    I  am  exceedingly 


the  surrounding  district  was  desolate, 
and  barely  yielded  the  necessaries  of 
life  ;  the  inhabitants  were  idle,  dirty, 
and  thievish.  Swift  retired  there 
with  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Dingley, 
"to  avoid  company  in  frequent  re- 
turns of  deafness,"  and  managed  to 
extract  merriment  out  of  the  incon- 
veniences to  which  he  was  subjected. 
The  place  belonged  to  his  friend  Dr. 
Sheridan,  the  grandfather  of  the  dram- 
atist and  orator.  "  His  chief  shining 
quality,"  says  Swift,  "  was  that  of  a 
schoolmaster,"  but  his  chief  attrac- 
tion was  in  the  lighter  traits  of  his 
volatile  character.  He  had  a  fund  of 
animal  spirits,  loved  practical  jokes, 
was  an  inveterate  punster,  a  prolific 
composer  of  little  jeux-d  esprit,  and 
an  indefatigable  fiddler.  Swift 
thought  his  verses  full  of  wit  and 
humour,  though,  as  they  derived 
their  principal  relish  from  the  tem- 
porary incidents  which  gave  them 
birth,  they  amuse  no  longer.  His 
foibles  alone  would  have  furnished 
entertainment.  He*  was  very  absent, 
committed  perpetual  blunders,  and 
from  ignorance  of  the  world  and 
neglect  of  business  was  a  constant 
dupe.     He  valued  himself  upon  this 


inattention  to  common  things,  and 
considered  it  the  mark  of  a  great 
genius.  His  foUy  was  frequently  re- 
buked by  Swift.  '  *  You  believe  every 
one  will  acquit  you,"  wrote  the  dean, 
September  11,  1725,  "of  any  regard 
to  temporal  interest :  and  how  camo 
you  to  claim  an  exception  from  all 
mankind  ?  I  believe  you  value  your 
temporal  interest  as  much  as  any- 
body, but  you  have  not  the  art  of 
pursuing  it."  Generous,  improvident, 
and  thoughtless,  the  longer  he  lived 
the  poorer  he  grew,  and  he  died  in 
indigence  in  1738. 

1  The  liberties  of  St.  Patrick's  ca- 
thedral.— Nichols. 

8  Gulliver's  Travels. —Pope,  1741. 

*  His  standard  of  knowledge  was 
very  high,  and  he  too  modestly  denies 
that  he  was  a  man  of  reading.  After 
he  took  his  degree  he  studied  eight 
hours  a  day  for  seven  years,  and  laid, 
says  Dr.  Delany,  a  large  and  solid 
foundation  of  classic  and  other  learn- 
ing. But  his  interest  in  book  lore 
had  long  been  less  than  in  the  world 
around  him,  and  he  was  conscious 
that  the  politician  and  the  satirist 
had  gained  upon  the  scholar. 
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pleased  that  you  have  done  with  translations.  Lord  Treasurer 
Oxford  often  lamented  that  a  rascally  world  should  lay  you 
under  a  necessity  of  misemplo)ring  your  genius  for  so  long 
a  time.  But  since  you  will  now  be  so  much  better  employed, 
when  you  think  of  the  world  give  it  one  lash  the  more  at  my 
request  I  have  ever  hated  all  nations,  professions,  and  com- 
munities, and  all  my  love  is  towards  individuals  :  for  instance, 
I  hate  the  tribe  of  lawyers,  but  I  love  Counsellor  Such-a-one, 
and  Judge  Such-a-one:  so1  with  physicians — I  will  not  speak 
of  my  own  trade — soldiers,  English,  Scotch,  French,  and  the 
rest.  But  principally  I  hate  and  detest  that  animal  called 
man,"  although  I  heartily  love  John,  Peter,  Thomas,  and  so 
forth.  This  is  the  system  upon  which  I  have  governed  myself 
many  years,8  but  do  not  tell,  and  so  I  shall  go  on  till  I  have 
done  with  them.  I  have  got  materials  towards  a  treatise, 
proving  the  falsity  of  that  definition  animal  rationale,  and  to 
show  it  should  be  only  rationis  capax.  Upon  this  great  foun- 
dation of  misanthropy,  though  not  in  Timon's  manner/  the 
whole  building  of  my  Travels  is  erected ;  and  I  never  will  have 
peace  of  mind,  till  all  honest  men  are  of  my  opinion.  By 
consequence  you  are  to  embrace  it  immediately,  and  procure 
that  all  who  deserve  my  esteem  may  do  so  too.  The  matter  is 
so  clear,  that  it  will  admit  little  dispute ; 5  nay,  I  will  hold  a 
hundred  pounds  that  you  and  I  agree  in  the  point. 


1  The  quarto  reads,  "  It  is  so." 
8  A  sentiment  that  dishonours  him 
as  a  man,  a  christian,  and  a  philoso- 
pher, as  indeed  did  his  conduct  to- 
f\    wards    Miss    Vanhomrigh,    and    his 
/   I   cruelty  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  which  can- 
i    M    not    be    palliated    nor    pardoned. — 

8  A  surprising  avowal.  He  retained 
the  function  of  a  christian  minister, 
and  •'  the  system  upon  which  he  go- 
verned himself"  was  a  daring  defiance 
of  the  Saviour's  injunctions.  His 
— . inconsistent  as  it  was 

\l°Uld   I10t   8UPPOSO 
Worthy  people  were 

uttle    circle  of  his 

a    Ja     hating   the 

multitudeR  like 


the  Johns  and  Peters  he  loved. 

4  The  manner  of  Timon  was  that 
of  furious  invective.  The  manner  of 
Swift  is  described  by  himself  in  one 
of  his  poems  where,  speaking  of  mi- 
nisterial corruptions,  he  says, 

Which  I  chose  to  make  appear, 

Not  by  anger,  but  by  sneer, 

As  my  method  of  reforming 

Is  by  laughing,  not  by  storming. 

And  again, 

I,  as  all  the  parish  knows. 
Hardly  can  be  grave  in  prose ; 
Prom  the  planet  of  my  birth, 
I  encounter  vico  with  mirth  ; 
Like  the  ovor-laughing  sago 
In  a  jest  I  spend  my  rage, 
Though  it  must  be  understood 
I  would  hang  them  if  I  could. 

4  For   "little,"    the  quarto  reads, 
"  of  no."  . 
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I  am  now  returning  to  the  noble  scene  of  Dublin,  into  the 
grand  mondt,  for  fear  of  burying  my  parts,  to  signalise  myself 
among  curates  and  vicars,  and  correct  all  corruptions  crept  in 
relating  to  the  weight  of  bread  and  butter,  through  those 
dominions  where  I  govern.1  I  have  employed  my  time,  besides 
ditching,  in 'finishing,  correcting,  amending,  and  transcribing 
my  Travels,*  in  four  parts  complete,  newly  augmented,  and 
intended  for  the  press  when  the  world  shall  deserve  them, 
or  rather  when  a  printer  shall  be  found  brave  enough  to 
venture  his  ears.  I  like  the  scheme  of  our  meeting  after 
distresses  and  dispersions ;  but  the  chief  end  I  propose  to 
myself  in  all  my  labours  is  to  vex  the  world  rather  than  divert 
it;  and  if  I  could  compass  that  design  without  hurting  my 
own  person  or  fortune,  I  would  be  the  most  indefatigable 
writer  you  have  ever  seen,  without  reading.'   I  am  exceedingly 


the  surrounding  district  was  desolate, 
and  barely  yielded  the  necessaries  of 
life  ;  the  inhabitants  were  idle,  dirty, 
and  thievish.  Swift  retired  there 
with  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Dingley, 
"to  avoid  company  in  frequent  re- 
turns of  deafness,"  and  managed  to 
extract  merriment  out  of  the  incon- 
veniences to  which  he  was  subjected. 
The  place  belonged  to  his  friend  Dr. 
Sheridan,  the  grandfather  of  the  dram- 
atist and  orator.  "  His  chief  shining 
quality,"  says  Swift,  "  was  that  of  a 
schoolmaster,"  but  his  chief  attrac- 
tion was  in  the  lighter  traits  of  his 
volatile  character.  He  had  a  fund  of 
animal  spirits,  loved  practical  jokes, 
was  an  inveterate  punster,  a  prolific 
composer  of  little  jeux-d esprit,  and 
an  indefatigable  fiddler.  Swift 
thought  his  verses  full  of  wit  and 
humour,  though,  as  they  derived 
their  principal  relish  from  the  tem- 
porary incidents  which  gave  them 
birth,  they  amuse  no  longer.  His 
foibles  alone  would  have  furnished 
entertainment.  Hej  was  very  absent, 
committed  perpetual  blunders,  and 
from  ignorance  of  the  world  and 
neglect  of  business  was  a  constant 
dupe.     He  valued  himself  uoon  this 


inattention  to  common  things,  and 
considered  it  the  mark  of  a  great 
genius.  His  folly  was  frequently  re- 
buked by  Swift.  ' '  You  believe  every 
one  will  acquit  you,"  wrote  the  dean, 
September  11,  1725,  "of  any  regard 
to  temporal  interest :  and  how  came 
you  to  claim  an  exception  from  all 
mankind  ?  I  believe  you  value  your 
temporal  interest  as  much  as  any- 
body, but  you  have  not  the  art  of 
pursuing  it."  Generous,  improvident, 
and  thoughtless,  the  longer  he  lived 
the  poorer  he  grew,  and  he  died  in 
indigence  in  1738. 

1  The  liberties  of  St.  Patrick's  ca- 
thedral.— Nichols. 

8  Gulliver's  Travels. —Pope,  1741. 

*  His  standard  of  knowledge  was 
very  high,  and  he  too  modestly  denies 
that  he  was  a  man  of  reading.  After 
ho  took  his  degree  he  studied  eight 
hours  a  day  for  seven  years,  and  laid, 
says  Dr.  Delany,  a  large  and  solid 
foundation  of  classic  and  other  learn- 
ing. But  his  interest  in  book  lore 
had  long  been  less  than  in  the  world 
around  him,  and  he  was  conscious 
that  the  politician  and  the  satirist 
had  gained  upon  the  scholar. 
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pleased  that  you  have  done  with  translations.  Lord  Treasurer 
Oxford  often  lamented  that  a  rascally  world  should  lay  you 
under  a  necessity  of  misemploying  your  genius  for  so  long 
a  time.  But  since  you  will  now  be  so  much  better  employed, 
when  you  think  of  the  world  give  it  one  lash  the  more  at  my 
request.  I  have  ever  hated  all  nations,  professions,  and  com- 
munities, and  all  my  love  is  towards  individuals  :  for  instance, 
I  hate  the  tribe  of  lawyers,  but  I  love  Counsellor  Such-a-one, 
and  Judge  Such-a-one :  so1  with  physicians — I  will  not  speak 
of  my  own  trade — soldiers,  English,  Scotch,  French,  and  the 
rest.  But  principally  I  hate  and  detest  that  animal  called 
man,'  although  I  heartily  love  John,  Peter,  Thomas,  and  so 
forth.  This  is  the  system  upon  which  I  have  governed  myself 
many  years,3  but  do  not  tell,  and  so  I  shall  go  on  till  I  have 
done  with  them.  I  have  got  materials  towards  a  treatise, 
proving  the  falsity  of  that  definition  animal  rationale,  and  to 
show  it  should  be  only  rationis  capax.  Upon  this  great  foun- 
dation of  misanthropy,  though  not  in  Timon's  manner/  the 
whole  building  of  my  Travels  is  erected ;  and  I  never  will  have 
peace  of  mind,  till  all  honest  men  are  of  my  opinion.  By 
consequence  you  are  to  embrace  it  immediately,  and  procure 
that  all  who  deserve  my  esteem  may  do  so  too.  The  matter  is 
so  clear,  that  it  will  admit  little  dispute ; *  nay,  I  will  hold  a 
hundred  pounds  that  you  and  I  agree  in  the  point. 


1  The  quarto  reads,  "  It  is  so." 
'  A  sentiment  that  dishonours  him 
as  a  man,  a  christian,  and  a  philoso- 
pher, as  indeed  did  his  conduct  to- 
y\    wards    Miss    Vanhomrigh,    and    his 
f  I   cruelty  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  which  can- 
I    m   not   be    palliated    nor    pardoned. — 

*  A  surprising  avowal.  He  retained 
the  function  of  a  christian  minister, 
and  "the  system  upon  which  he  go- 
verned himself"  was  a  daring  defiance 
of  the  Saviour's  injunctions.  His 
system  was  as  inconsistent  as  it  was 
monstrous.  Ho  could  not  suppose 
that  all  the  praiseworthy  people  were 
comprised  in  the  little  circle  of  his 
acquaintances,  and  in  hating  the 
human  race  he  hated  multitudes  like 


the  Johns  and  Peters  he  loved. 

*  The  manner  of  Timon  was  that 
of  furious  invective.  The  manner  of 
Swift  is  described  by  himself  in  one 
of  his  poems  where,  speaking  of  mi- 
nisterial corruptions,  he  says, 

Which  I  chose  to  make  appear, 

Not  by  anger,  but  by  sneer, 

As  my  method  of  reforming 

Is  by  laughing,  not  by  storming. 

And  again, 

I,  as  all  the  parish  knows, 
Hardly  can  be  grave  in  prose ; 
From  the  planet  of  my  birth, 
I  encounter  vice  with  mirth  ; 
Like  the  ever  laughing  sago 
In  a  jest  I  spend  my  rage, 
Though  it  must  be  understood 
I  would  hang  them  if  I  could. 

5  For  "little,"  the  quarto  reads, 
44  of  no."  . 
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I  did  not  know  your  Odyssey  was  finished,1  being  yet  in  the 
country,  which  I  shall  leave  in  three  days.  I  '  shall '  thank 
you  kindly  for  the  present,  but  shall  like  it  three-fourths  the 
less  from  the  mixture  you  mention  of  another  hand ;  *  how- 
ever, I  am  glad  you  saved  yourself  so  much  drudgery.  I  have 
been  long  told  by  Mr.  Ford  of  your  great  achievements  in 
building  and  planting,  and  especially  of  your  subterranean 
passage  to  your  garden,  whereby  you  turned  a  blunder  into  a 
beauty,  which  is  a  piece  of  Ars  Poetica. 

I  have  almost  done  with  harridans,  and  shall  soon  become 
old  enough  to  fall  in  love  with  girls  of  fourteen.  The  lady 
whom  you  describe  to  live  at  court,  to  be  deaf  and  no  party 
woman,  I  take  to  be  mythology,  but  know  not  how  to  moralise 
it.  She  cannot  be  Mercy,  for  Mercy  is  neither  deaf,  nor  lives 
at  court.  Justice  is  blind,  and  perhaps  deaf,  but  neither  is  she 
a  court  lady.  Fortune  is  both  blind  and  deaf,  and  a  court- 
lady,  but  then  she  is  a  most  damnable  party  woman,  and  will 
never  make  me  easy  as  you  promise.  It  must  be  Riches, 
which  answers  all  your  description.  I  am  glad  she  visits  you, 
but  my  voice  is  so  weak,3  that  I  doubt  she  will  never  hear  me. 

Mr.  Lewis  sent  me  an  account  of  Dr.  Arbuthnotfs  illness, 
which  is  a  very  sensible  affliction  to  me,  who,  by  living  so  long 
out  of  the  world,  have  lost  that  hardness  of  heart  contracted 
by  years  and  general  conversation.  I  am  daily  losing  friends, 
and  neither  seeking  nor  getting  others.  Oh,  if  the  world  had 
but  a  dozen  Arbuthnots  in  it,  I  would  burn  my  Travels.4 
But,  however,  he  is  not  without  fault.  There  is  a  passage  in 
Bede,  highly  commending  the  piety  and  learning  of  the  Irish 
in  that  age,  where  after  abundance  of  praises  he  overthrows 
them  all  by  lamenting  that,  alas !  they  kept  Easter  at  a  wrong 
time  of  the  year.  So  our  doctor  has  every  quality  and  virtue 
that  can  make  a  man  amiable  or  useful ;  but  alas !  he  has  a 


1  The  translation  was  finished  in  *  Dr.  Delany  says  that  Swift's  voice 

1725,  but  the  two  last  volumes  were  in   reading  was   strong,   sharp,   and 

not  published  till  1726.  high-toned. 

s  They    were    two, — Broome    and  '•Had  Swift  looked   further,   and 

Fenton,— and  the  quarto,  in  accord-  with  a  more  liberal  eye,   he  might 

ance  with   the   fact,    reads    "other  perhaps  have  found  in  the  world  more 

hands."  than  a  dozen  Arbuthnots.— Bowles. 
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sort  of  slouch  in  his  walk.1  I  pray  God  protect  him,  for  he  is 
an  excellent  christian,  though  not  a  catholic,  '  and  as  fit  a  man 
either  to  die  or  live  as  ever  I  knew/ 

I  hear  nothing  of  our  friend  Gay,  but  I  find  the  court  keeps 
him  at  hard  meat.  I  advised  him  to  come  over  here  with 
a  lord-lieutenant.  '  Mr.  Tickell  is  in  a  very  good  office."  I 
have  not  seen  Philips,  though  formerly  we  were  so  intimate.* 
He  has  got  nothing,  and  by  what  I  can  find  will  get  nothing, 
though  he ' 4  writes  little  flams,  as  Lord  Leicester  called  those 
sort  of  verses,  on  Miss  Carteret.8  'It  is  remarkable,  and  deserves 


1  "Dean  Swift  observed  to  mo," 
says  Pope,  "  the  very  first  time  I 
saw  the  doctor,  'He  is  a  man  that 
can  do  everything  but  walk.' " 

2  In  May,  1724,  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  lords  justices,  "a 
place,"  says  Johnson,  "of  great  ho- 
nour, in  which  he  continued  till 
1740,  when  he  died  on  the  23rd  of 
April,  at  Bath." 

*  He  was  associated  with  Dr.  Boul- 
ter in  1718  in  writing  a  periodical 
paper  called  the  Free-Thinker, 
and  on  the  translation  of  his  old 
friend  in  1724  from  the  see  of  Bristol 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Armagh, 
Philips  accompanied  him  to  Ireland, 
and  resided  in  his  house.  The  arch- 
bishop was  the  political  agent  of  the 
Wnlpole  ministry,  he  arrived  at  Dub- 
lin in  the  height  of  the  uproar  created 
by  Wood's  half-pence,  and  in  the  en- 
venomed state  of  parties  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for  his  subordinate  to 
keep  up  familiar  intercourse  with  the 
leader  of  the  rival  faction,  even  if  the 
previous  intimacy  had  been  a  fact. 
It  had  ceased  long  before,  and,  what 
is  fatal  to  Swift's  accusation,  the  cool- 
ness commenced  with  himself.  "I 
have  had  a  letter,"  he  wrote  June  30, 
1711,  "  from  Mr.  Philips,  the  pasto- 
ral poet,  to  get  him  a  certain  employ- 
ment from  lord  treasurer.  I  have 
now  had  almost  all  the  whig  poets 
my  solicitors  ;  but  I  will  do  nothing 
for  Philips.     I   find  he   is  more  a 


puppy  than  ever  ;  so  don't  solicit  for 
him. "  After  mentioning  in  his  jour- 
nal of  December  27,  1716,  that  he 
had  taken  a  turn  with  Addison  and 
Philips  in  the  street,  and  that  they 
"looked  terribly  dry  and  cold,"  he 
says,  "  Philips  I  should  certainly 
have  provided  for  if  he  had  not  run 
party  mad,  and  made  me  withdraw 
my  recommendation."  In  the  days 
of  his  power,  Swift  held  Philips  in 
contempt  and  refused  to  befriend 
him,  and  now  that  the  turn  of  Philips 
had  come,  he  could  not  be  expected 
to  displease  a  genuine  patron  for  the 
sake  of  an  ill-concealed  enemy. 

4  In  the  quarto,  "  Philips  writes," 
etc.  The  name  is  left  blank  in  the 
edition  printed  at  Dublin,  where 
Philips  still  resided  in  1741. 

*  Philips  had  recently  written  a 
couple  of  short  poems  on  Miss  Car- 
teret, and  a  third  on  her  youngest 
sister.  The  second  trifle  to  Miss  Car- 
teret is  called  "a  supplication  for 
her  in  the  small-pox,"  and  contains 
a  pretty  couplet  expressive  of  the 
hope  that  the  disease  will  leave  no 
trace  behind  it : 

O'er  her  features  let  it  pass 

Like  the  breoee  o'er  springing  grass. 

All  three  pieces  are  in  lines  of  seven 
syllables,  and  have  a  marked  man- 
nerism which  easily  lent  itself  to 
burlesque  imitation.  The  lord  lieu- 
tenant did  not  reward  the  poetic  offer- 
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recording,  that'  a  Dublin  blacksmith,  a  great  poet,  has  imitated 
his  manner  in  a  poem  to  the  same  Miss.  Philips  is  a  corn- 
plainer,  and  on  this  occasion  I  told  Lord  Carteret  that  com- 
plainers  never  succeed  at  court,  though  railers  do. 

Are  you  altogether  a  country  gentleman  that  I  must  address 
to  you  out  of  London,1  to  the  hazard  of  your  losing  this 
precious  letter,  which  I  will  now  conclude,  although  so  much 
paper  is  left.  I  have  an  ill  name,  and  therefore  shall  not 
subscribe  it,  but  you  will  guess  it  comes  from  one  who  esteems 
and  loves  you  about  half  as  much  as  you  deserve,  I  mean 
as  much  as  he  can. 

I  am  in  great  concern,  at  what  I  am  just  told  is  in  some  of 
the  newspapers,  that  Lord  Bolingbroke  is  much  hurt  by  a  fall 
in  hunting.'  I  am  glad  he  has  so  much  youth  and  vigour  left, 
of  which  he  has  not  been  thrifty ; s  but  I  wonder  he  has  no 
more  discretion. 


14/ 


POPE  TO  SWIFT. 


'TWITENHAM,    NEAR  HAMPTON  COURT,' 

Oct  15,  1725. 

I  am  wonderfully  pleased  with  the  suddenness  of  your  kind 
answer.  It  makes  me  hope  you  are  coming  towards  us,  and 
that  you  incline  more  and  more  to  your  old  friends,  in  propor- 


ings  by  a  place,  hut  Archbishop 
Boulter  got  Philips  appointed  secre- 
tary to  the  lord  chancellor  in  1726, 
and  nominated  him  in  1734  to  the 
well-paid  office  of  registrar  to  the 
prerogative  court. 

1  A  note,  in  the  handwriting  of 
Lord  Oxford,  gives  the  address :  ••  For 
Mr.  Pope,  at  his  house  at  Twicken- 
ham, near  Hampton  Court  by  Lon- 
don." Pope  frequently  had  his  letters 
directed  to  the  house  of  Jervas,  the 
painter,  and  he  seems  to  have  in- 
structed Swift  to  direct  to  him  for 
the  future  at  Twickenham.  This, 
and  some  other  topics,  to  which  Swift 


replied,  were  omitted  from  the  pre- 
vious letter  of  Pope,  when  it  was 
prepared  for  publication. 

2  From  Bolingbroke' 8  letters  to  Sir 
\V.  Wyndham  it  appears  how  attached 
he  was,  or  at  least  thought  himself, 
to  this  diversion,  which  probably  was, 
like  his  farming,  a  mere  attempt 

To  beguile  the  thing  he  was 
By  seeming  otherwise. — Bowles. 

3  He  had  squandered  his  health  in 
debauchery. 

4  There  is  a  copy  of  this  letter 
among  the  Oxford  MSS.  It  first 
appeared  in  the  quarto,  1741. 
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tion  as  you  draw  nearer  to  them ;  '  in  short  that  you ' '  are 
getting  into  our  vortex.  Here  is  one  who  was  once  a  powerful 
planet,  'Lord  Bolingbroke,"  has  now,  after  long  experience  of 
all  that  comes  of  shining,  learned  to  be  content  with  returning 
to  his  first  point,  without  the  thought  or  ambition  of  shining 
at  all.  Here  is  another*  who  thinks  one  of  the  greatest  glories 
of  his  father  was  to  have  distinguished  and  loved  you,  and  who 
loves  you  hereditarily.  Here  is  Arbuthnot  'yet  living/  re- 
covered from  the  jaws  of  death,  and  more  pleased  with  the 
hope  of  seeing  you  again,  than  of  reviewing  a  world  he  has 
long  despised  every  part  of,4  but  what  is  made  up  of  a  few  men 
like  yourself.  He  goes  abroad  again,  and  is  more  cheerful 
than  even  health  can  make  a  man,  for  he  has  a  good  con- 
science into  the  bargain,  which  is  the  most  catholic  of  all 
remedies,  though  not  the  most  universal.  I  knew  it  would 
be  a  pleasure  to  you  to  hear  this,  and  in  truth  that  made  me 
write  so  soon  to  you. 

I  am  sorry  poor  P  'tulips'  *  is  not  promoted  in  this  age ;  for 
certainly  if  his  reward  be  of  the  next,  he  is  of  all  poets  the 
most  miserable.  I  am  also  sorry  for  another  reason ;  if  they 
do  not  promote  him,  they  will  spoil  'a  very  good'6  conclusion 
of  one  of  my  Satires,  where,  having 'endeavoured  to  correct  the 
taste  of  the  town  in  wit  and  criticism,  I  end  thus : 

But  what  avails  to  lay  down  rules  for  sense  ? 

In  [George  Js  reign  these  fruitless  lines  were  writ, 

When  Ambrose  Philips  was  preferred  for  wit ! 7 


1  "  And,"  in  the  quarto. 
8  The  quarto,  "but." 

*  Lord  Oxford.  i 
4  The  quarto  reads,  "  every  part  of 

which  he  has  long  despised." 

*  Here,  and  in  the  lines  below,  the 
name  of  Philips  is  omitted  in  the 
Dublin  edition. 

6  This  phrase  is  in  the  Dublin  edi- 
tion as  weU  as  the  manuscript.  The 
quarto  reads  "  the." 

7  Pope's  hostility  to  Philips  ori- 
ginated in  jealousy,  and  if  he  had 
been  actually  preferred  for  wit  his 
old  rival  had  no  reason  to  sneer  at 
talents  which  had  formerly  roused  his 


resentment  But  it  was  because  "he 
had  always  been  hearty  in  his  ma- 
jesty's interest,  and  that  of  his 
family,"  that  Archbishop  Boulter  re- 
commended Philips  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  this,  says  Faulkner,  "was 
a  quality  for  which  he  could  not 
well  have  recommended  Pope."  Phi- 
lips was  of  sufficient  political  import- 
ance to  be  elected  secretary  to  the 
Hanover  club  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  having  fought  the  battle 
when  the  succession  was  in  jeopardy, 
he  had  some  pretensions  to  share  in 
the  spoils  when  the  victory  was  won. 
"He  obtained,"  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
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Our  friend  Gay  is  used  as  the  friends  of  tones  are  by  whigs, 
and  generally  by  tones  too.  Because  he  had  humour  he  was 
supposed  to  have  dealt  with  Dr.  Swift,  in  like  manner  as  when 
any  one  had  learning  formerly,  he  was  thought  to  have  dealt 
with  the  devil.  He  puts  his  whole  trust  at  court  in  that  lady 
whom  I  described  to  you,  and  whom  you  take  to  be  an  allego- 
rical creature  of  fancy.  I  wish  she  really  were  Riches  for  his 
sake ;  though,  as  for  yours,  I  question  whether,  if  you  knew 
her,  you  would  change  her  for  the  other. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  had  not  the  least  harm  by  his  fall.  I 
wish  he  had  received  no  more  by  his  other  fall ; l  '  our '  Lord 
Oxford  had  none  by  his.  But  Lord  Bolingbroke  is  the  most 
improved  mind  since  you  saw  him,  that  ever  was  improved 
without  shifting  into  a  new  body,  or  being :  paullo  minus  ab 
angelis*  I  have  often  imagined  to  myself,  that  if  ever  all  of 
us  met*  again,  after  so  many  varieties  and  changes,  after  so 
much  of  the  old  world  and  of  the  old  man  in  each  of  us  has 
been  altered,  '  after  there  has  been  such  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth  in  our  minds  and  bodies/  that  scarce  a  single  thought 
of  the  one,  any  more  than  a  single  atom  of  the  other,  remains 
just  the  same — I  have  fancied,  I  say,  that  we  should  meet  like 
the  righteous  in  the  millennium,  quite  in  peace,  divested  of  all 


"  too  little  notice ;  he  caught  few 
drops  of  the  golden  shower.  He  was 
only  made  a  commissioner  of  the  lot- 
tery, and,  what  did  not  much  elevate 
his  character,  a  justice  of  the  peace." 
He  was  appointed  paymaster  of  the 
lottery,  not  commissioner,  in  January, 
1715,  and  was  made  a  magistrate  for 
Westminster,  not  to  add  to  his  dig- 
nity, but  to  enable  him  to  pick  up  an 
income  from  fees.  They  were  chiefly 
extorted  from  the  poor,  and  Philips 
is  said  by  Paul  Whitehead  to  have 
declared,  that  "  though  poetry  was  a 
trade  he  could  not  live  by,  yet  he 
scorned  to  owe  subsistence  to  another 
which  he  ought  not  to  live  by." 

1  The  influence  of  the  Duchess  of 
Kendal  with  George  I.  compelled 
Walpole  in  April,  1725,  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  restoring  Bolingbroke's  estate, 


but  his  restoration  to  the  House  of 
Lords  was  successfully  resisted  by  the 
minister,  and  the  recent  confirmation 
of  this  portion  of  the  act  of  attainder 
was  the  injury  from  his  fall  to  which 
Pope  referred. 

3  "  Lord  Bolingbroke,"  says  Ar- 
buthnot,  writing  to  Swift  in  Novem- 
ber, 1723,  "  is  much  improved  in 
knowledge,  manner,  and  everything 
else. "  While  testifying  that  he  was 
changed  for  the  better,  the  doctor  did 
not  commit  the  extravagance  of  add- 
ing that  he  was  "little  lower  than 
the  angels,"  and  Young,  the  poet,  was 
told  by  Arbuthnot's  son  that  his 
father  J^ad  assured  him  that  Pope's 
angel    "was  a  vain  and   worthless 


man. 
t  u 
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our  former  passions,  smiling  at  '  all '  our  '  own  designs/ !  and 
content  to  enjoy  the  kingdom  of  the  just  in  tranquillity.  But 
I  find  you  would  rather  be  employed  as  an  avenging  angel  of 
wrath,  to  break  your  vial  of  indignation  over  the  heads  of  the 
wretched,  '  pitiful ,a  creatures  of  this  world ;  nay,  would  make 
them  eat  your  book,  which  you  have  made,  I  doubt  not,8  as  bitter 
a  pill  for  them  as  possible. 

I  will  not  tell  you  what  designs  I  have  in  my  head  (besides 
writing  a  set  of  Maxims  in  opposition  to  all  Rochefoucauld's 
principles) 4  till  I  see  you  here,  face  to  face.  Then  you  shall 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  me  for  want  of  a  generous  dis- 
dain of  this  world,  though  I  have  not  lost  my  ears  in  yours  and 
their  service.  Lord  Oxford  too  (whom  I  have  now  the  third' 
time  mentioned  in  this  letter,  and  he  deserves  to  be  always 
mentioned  in  everything  that  is  addressed  to  you,  or  comes 
from  you)  expects  you.  That  ought  to  be  enough  to  bring  you 
hither.  It  is  '  vastly ,6  a  better  reason  than  if  the  nation  ex- 
pected you ;  for  I  really  enter  as  fully  as  you  can  desire  into 
your  principle  of  love  of  individuals :  and  I  think  the  way  to 
have  a  public  spirit  is  first  to  have  a  private  one ;  for  who  can 
believe,  said  a  friend  of  mine/  that  any  man  can  care  for  a 
hundred  thousand  people  who  never  cared  for  one  ?  No  ill- 
humoured  man  can  ever  be  a  patriot,  any  more  than  a 
friend. 

I  designed  to  have  left  the  following  page  for  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
to  fill,  but  he  is  so  touched  with  the  period  in  yours  to  me  con- 
cerning him,  that  he  intends  to  answer  it  by  a  whole  letter. 
He  too  is  busy  about  a  book/  which  I  guess  he  will  tell  you  of. 
So  adieu.     What  remains  worth  telling  you  P    Dean  Berkeley 


1  "  Past  follies,"  in  the  quarto ; 
"past  designs,"  in  the  Dublin  edi- 
tion. 

3  In  the  manuscript  and  the  Dub- 
lin edition,  but  not  in  the  quarto. 

3  This  phrase  is  not  in  the  manu- 
script. 

4  This  was  only  said  as  an  oblique 
reproof  of  the  horrid  misanthropy  in 
the  foregoing  letter,  and  which  he 
supposed  might  be  chiefly  occasioned 
by  the  dean's  fondness  for  Rochefou- 


cauld, whose  Maxims  are  founded  on 
the  principle  of  an  universal  selfishness 
in  human  nature. — Warburton. 

*  The  second  mention  was  of  the 
father,  and  not  of  the  son. 

6  This  word  is  in  the  manuscript, 
and  the  Dublin  edition,  but  is  omitted 
in  the  quarto. 

7  "  Said  a  friend  of  mine,"  is  not 
in  the  manuscript 

8  His  Tables  of  ancient  Coins, 
Weights,  and  Measures. 
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is  well,  and  happy  in  the  prosecution  of  his  scheme.1  Lord 
Oxford  and  Lord  Bolingbroke  in  health.  'Arbuthnot  is  reco- 
vered/"  Duke  Disney  so  also,  'from  the  gates  of  death/ 
Sir  William  Wyndham  better.  Lord  Bathurst  well,  '  and  a 
preserver  of'3  ancient  honour  and  ancient  friendship.  '  The 
rest ' 4  if  they  were  damned,  what  is  it  to  a  protestant  priest, 
who  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  dead  P  I  answer  for  my  own 
part  as  a  papist,  I  would  not  pray  them  out  of  purgatory. 

My  name  is  as  bad  an  one  as  yours/  and  hated  by  all  bad 
poets,  from  Hopkins  and  Sternhold  to  Gildon*  and  Cibber. 
The  first  prayed  against  me  'joined '  with  the  Turk ; 7  and  a 
modern  imitator  of  theirs,  whom  I  leave  you  to  find  out,  has 
added  the  christian  to  them,  with  proper  definitions  of  each  in 
this  manner: 

The  Pope's  the  whore  of  Babylon, 

The  Turk  he  is  a  Jew  : 
The  christian  is  an  infidel 

That  sitteth  in  a  pew.8 

'  My  paper  is  out  without  the  doctor's  help.' 


1  His  scheme  for  a  religions  settle- 
ment at  Bermudas. — Bowles. 

He  was  dean  of  Deny,  "  the  best 
preferment,"  said  Swift,  "  among 
us,"  and  he  calls  Berkeley  a  man  "of 
very  visionary  virtue,  for  endeavour- 
ing to  quit  1000/.  a  year  for  a  hundred 
at  Bermudas."  His  scheme  was  to 
found  a  college  for  training  some 
of  the  children  of  the  American 
Indians  in  Christianity,  that  they 
might  subsequently  preach  the  gospel 
to  their  brethren.  He  was  to  be  the 
head  of  the  college  with  100/.  a  year, 
and  the  fellows  were  to  have  40/.  a 
year.  With  much  exertion  he  col- 
lected subscriptions,  obtained  a 
promise  from  the  crown  of  20,000/., 
and  set  sail  from  England  in  Sep- 
tember, 1728.  The  government  grant 
was  never  paid,  and  after  lingering 
in  Rhode  Island  for  two  or  three 
years  in  expectation  of  the  money, 
ho  was  compelled  to  abandon  the 
project  for  want  of  funds.  He  sunk 
a  considerable  amount  of  his  pri- 
vate property  in  the  abortive  under- 
taking, but  returned  every  shilling  of 


the  subscriptions  he  had  received. 

2  "Arbutlinot  recovered,"  in  the 
Dublin  edition ;  omitted  in  the 
quarto. 

8  The  quarto  reads,  "  These  and 
some  others  preserve  their  ancient," 
etc. 

4  The  quarto,  "  Those  who  do 
neither." 

*  Swift  said  that  he  had  an  ill 
name  and  would  not  sign  it,  because 
ho  was  obnoxious  to  the  government, 
and  suspected  that  his  letters  were 
opened  at  the  post-office. 

6  Gildon  was  no  longer  living.  He 
died  in  January,  1724,  and  the  works 
in  wliich  he  depreciated  Pope  were 
published  some  years  before, — the 
New  Rehearsal  in  1714,  and  the 
Complete  Art  of  English  Poetry  in 
1718. 

7  Alluding  to  a  line  in  the  prayer 
at  the  end  of  the  psalms  of  Sternhold 
and  Hopkins  : 

From  Pope  and  Turk  defend  ub,  Lord. 
— Choker. 

8  This  is  a  stanza  from  a  long  and 
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SWIFT  TO  POPE. 


'Dublin,'  Nov.  26,  1725. 

'  Sir/ — I  should  sooner  have  acknowledged  yours,  if  a 
feverish  disorder,  and  the  relics  of  it,  had  not  disabled  me  for 
a  fortnight.  I  now  begin  to  make  excuses,  because  I  hope  I 
am  pretty  near  seeing  you,  and  therefore  I  would  cultivate  an 
acquaintance,  because,  if  you  do  not  know  me  when  we  meet, 
you  need  only  keep  one  of  my  letters,  and  compare  it  with  my 
face,  for  my  face  and  letters  are  counterparts  of  my  heart.  I 
fear  I  have  not  expressed  that  right,  but  I  mean  well,  and 
I  hate  blots.  I  look  in  your  letter,  and  in  my  conscience  you 
say  the  same  thing,  but  in  a  better  manner.  Pray  tell  my 
Lord  Bolingbroke  that  I  wish  he  were  banished  again,  for  then 
I  should  hear  from  him,  when  he  was  full  of  philosophy,  and 
talked  de  contemptu  mundi.  My  Lord  Oxford  was  so  ex- 
tremely kind  as  to  write  to  me  immediately  an  account  of  his 
son's  birth,  which  I  immediately  acknowledged,  but  before  my 
letter  could  reach  him,  I  wished  it  in  the  sea:"  I  hope  I  was 
more  afflicted  than  his  lordship.  It  is  hard  that  parsons  and 
beggars  should  be  overrun  with  brats,  while  so  great  and  good 
a  family  wants  an  heir  to  continue  it.  I  have  received  his 
father's  picture,3  but  I  lament,  sub  sigillo  confessionis,  that  it  is 
not  so  true  a  resemblance  as  I  could  wish.  '  I  had  a  very  kind 
letter  from  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  but  I  will  not  trouble  him  with  an 
answer.     This  is  no  excuse,  for  I  would  rather  write  than  not. 


stupid  ballad  called  the  Monster  of 
Ragusa,  which  is  published  in  the 
third  edition  of  Pope's  Miscellanies. 
Pews  are  confined  to  protestant 
churches.  — Croker. 

If  any  meaning  is  to  be  attached  to 
such  miserable  doggerel  it  seems  in- 
tended to  confound  in  a  common 
censure  the  roman  catholic,  maho- 
metan,  and  protestant  religions.  Pope 
judged  of  other  people  by  his  own 
intimates  when  he  called  the  christian 


an  infidel. 

1  From  the  quarto  of  1741,  with 
additions  from  a  copy  in  the  Oxford 
MSS. 

a  Lord  Oxford  announced  the  birth 
of  his  son,  in  a  letter  dated  Oct  19, 
and  on  Oct.  22,  four  days  before  Swift 
wrote  his  letter  of  congratulation,  the 
child  died. 

•  A  portrait  of  Lord  Oxford,  tho 
minister,  which  Swift  had  begged  as 
a  memorial  of  his  old  friend. 
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I  will  answer  him  when  I  see  him.  In  the  meantime  you 
shall  do  it  for  me.  It  is  enough  that  I  know  he  is  in  health 
and  loves  me.' 

Drown  the  world  !  I  am  not  content  with  despising  it,  but 
I  would  anger  it,  if  I  could  with  safety.  I  wish  there  were 
an  hospital  built  for  its  despisers,  where  one  might  act  with 
safety,  and  it  need  not  be  a  large  building,  only  I  would  have 
it  well  endowed.  'Mr.'  P'hilips'  is  fort  chancelant  whether 
he  shall  turn  parson  or  no.  But  all  employments  here  are 
engaged  or  in  reversion.  Cast  wits  and  cast  beaux  have  a 
proper  sanctuary  in  the  church.  Yet  we  think  it  a  severe 
jud^ent  **[  fine  gentien.au '  and  so  xnuch  the  finer  for 
hating  ecclesiastics,  should  be  a  domestic  humble  retainer  to 
an  Irish  prelate.  He  is  neither  secretary  nor  gentleman-usher, 
yet  serves  in  both  capacities.  He  has  published  several 
reasons  why  he  never  came  to  see  me,  but  the  best  is,  that 
I  have  not  waited  on  his  lordship.  We  have  had  a  poem  sent 
from  London  in  imitation  of  *  his M  on  Miss  Carteret.  It  is  on 
Miss  Harvey,  of  a  day  old ;  and  we  say  and  think  it  is  yours.3 
I  wish  it  were  not,  because  I  am  against  monopolies.  You 
might  have  spared  me  a  few  more  lines  of  your  Satire,  but 
I  hope  in  a  few  months  to  see  it  all.   *  I  would  have  the  prefer- 


1  Philips  was  a  fop  and  was  laughed 
at  by  Pope  for  wearing  red  stockings. 
He  once  received  a  witty  rebuke  from 
Swift,  when  the  conversation  turned 
upon  the  personal  appearance  of  Julius 
Caesar.  **  I  should  take  him,"  said 
Philips,  describing  himself,  "  to  have 
been  of  a  lean  make,  pale  complexion, 
extremely  neat  in  his  dress,  and  five 
feet  seven  inches  high."  "And  I," 
said  Swift,  "should  take  him  to  have 
been  a  plump  man,  just  five  feet  five 
inches,  not  very  neatly  dressed,  in  a 
black  gown  with  pudding  sleeves." 
The  height  must  be  a  mistake,  for  the 
dean  was  of  middling  stature. 

*  « '  That "  in  the  quarto.  ' '  His  " 
in  the  manuscript  and  Dublin  edi- 
tion. 

8  It  is  said  in  Cibber's  Lives  of 
the  Poets    that   the  burlesque   was 


ascribed  to  both  Swift  and  Pope,  and 
that  each  at  first  took  it  for  the  com- 
position of  the  other.  The  real 
author  was  Henry  Carey.  He  called 
his  parody  Namby  Pamby,  a  term 
which  has  been  incorporated  into  the 
English  language  to  designate  mawk- 
ish sentiment.  Namby  was  the  in- 
fantine pronunciation  of  Ambrose, 
and  Pamby  was  formed  by  the  first 
letter  of  Philips's  surname,  and 
that  reduplication  of  sound  which 
is  natural  to  lisping  children.  The 
laughter  Carey  had  raised  against  his 
puerilities  did  not  keep  him  from 
publishing  a  poem,  in  1727,  on  Miss 
Margaret  Pulteney  in  the  Nursery, 
which  commences  with  the  ridiculous 
line, 

Dimply  damsel,  sweetly  smiling. 
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ment  just  enough  to  save  your  lines ;'  let  it  be  ever  so  low,  for 
your  sake  we  will  allow  it  to  be  preferment. 

'Mr.  Ford  has  explained  to  me  your  allegorical  lady.  She  is 
our  Mend  Gay's  steward.  He  would  better  find  his  account 
in  dealing  with  the  devil  than  with  me,  who  have  not  one 
friend  left  at  court.'  To  hear  boys  like  you  talk  of  millenniums 
and  tranquillity!  I  am  older  by  thirty  years,  Lord  Boling- 
broke  by  twenty,  and  you  but  by  ten,  than  when  we  last  were 
together :  and  we  should  differ  more  than  ever — you  coquet* 
ting  a  maid  of  honour,  my  lord  looking  on  to  see  how  the 
gamesters  play,*  and  I  railing  at  you  both.  I  desire  you  and 
all  my  friends  will  take  a  special  care  that  my  disaffection 
to  the  world  may  not  be  imputed  to  my  age,  for  I  have  credible 
witnesses  ready  to  depose  that  it  has  never  varied  from  the 
twenty-first  to  the  f — ty-eighths  year  of  my  life ;  pray  fill  that 
blank  charitably.  I  tell  you,  after  all,  that  I  do  not  hate 
mankind  :  it  is  vous  autres  who  hate  them,  because  you  would 
have  them  reasonable  animals,  and  are  angry  '  for ' 4  being  dis- 
appointed. I  have  always  rejected  that  definition,  and  made 
another  of  my  own.  I  am  no  more  angry  with  [Walpole] 
than  I  was  with  the  kite  that  last  week  flew  away  with  one  of 
my  chickens  ;§  and  yet  I  was  pleased  when  one  of  my  servants 
shot  him  two  days  after.  This  I  say  because  you  are  so  hardy 
as  to  tell  me  of  your  intentions  to  write  Maxims  in  opposition 
to  Rochefoucauld,  who  is  my  favourite,  because  I  found  my 
whole  character  in  him.6    However,  I  will  read  him  again, 


1  He  transferred  the  concluding 
line  to  the  Dunciad  ; 

Lo  !   Ambrose  Philips  is  preferred  for 
wit 

'  Looking  on,  that  is,  to  see  how 
the  political  gamesters  played  in  par- 
liament, from  which  he  himself  was 
excluded  by  the  act  of  attainder. 

8  He  was  fifty-eight  all  but  four 
days  when  this  letter  was  written. 

*  Quarto,  "at." 

•  Men,  argues  Swift,  are  not  "rea- 
sonable animals, "  and  therefore  are 
not  to  be  blamed  for  their  irrational 
lives.     They  are  irresponsible  because 


they  are  powerless  to  act  otherwise. 
Yet  he  admits  that  they  are  capax 
rationis,  and  since  they  cannot  at 
once  be  capable  and  incapable  of  the 
same  thing,  he  would  seem  to  mean 
that  they  are  capable  of  rational  views, 
and  incapable  of  rational  conduct. 

6  This  methinks  is  no  great  com- 
pliment to  his  own  heart. — Warbur- 
ton. 

Swift  says  to  Mrs.  Moore,  Dec.  27, 
1727»  in  one  of  the  most  solemn  letters 
he  ever  wrote,  "  Self-love  as  it  is  the 
motive  to  ail  our  actions,  so  it  is  the 
sole  cause  of  our  grief."    This  selfish 
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because  it  is  possible  I  may  have  since  undergone  some  altera- 
tions.1 Take  care  the  bad  poets  do  not  outwit  you,  as  they 
have  served  the  good  ones  in  every  age,  whom  they  have  pro- 
voked to  transmit  their  names  to  posterity.  Maovius  is  as  well 
known  as  Virgil,  and  Gildon  will  be  as  well  known  as  you,  if 
his  name  gets  into  your  verses  :  and  as  to  the  difference 
between  good  and  bad  fame,  it  is  a  perfect  trifle."  '  I  guess  your 
modern  imitator,  and  desire  to  be  a  sub-imitator  of  his.  I 
must  bestow  four  lines  on  one  sect : 

The  heathen  doth  believe  in  Christ 

And  doth  all  christians  hate ; 
For  never  was  informer  he, 

Nor  minister  of  state.8 

But  this,  on  second  thoughts,  is  not  of  a-piece  with  yours, 
because  it  is  a  commendation,  for  which'  I  ask  a  thousand 
pardons  ;  and  so  leave  you  for  this  time,  and  will  write  again 
without  concerning  myself  whether  you  write  or  no.  I  am 
'  ever/  &c. 

'My  service  to  the  doctor,  your  friend   Gay,  Mr.  Lewis, 
Ac/ 


system  was  the  basis  of  La  Rochefou- 
cauld's Maxims,  and  Swift  was  con- 
sistent in  approving  them.  Pope  was 
a  believer  in  the  same  system,  and 
was  inconsistent  when  ho  stated  in 
the  previous  letter  that  he  intended 
to  write  "in  opposition  to  all  La 
Rochefoucauld's  principles." 

*  The  re-perusal  produced  no 
change  in  Swift's  opinions ;  for  in  the 
lines  on  his  own  death,  written  six 
years  later,  he  says, 

As  Rochefoucauld  his  maxims  drew 
From  nature,  I  believe  them  true  : 
They  argue  no  corrupted  mind 
In  him ;  the  fault  is  in  mankind. 

The  misanthropy  of  Swift  was  a  con- 
sequence of  his  dark  estimate  of 
human  nature.  Mankind  were  hate- 
ful, and  they  were  therefore  to  be 
hated. 

'  Swift  admits  posthumous    fame 


to  bo  desirable,  but  thinks  it  unim- 
portant whether  it  is  good  fame  or  bad. 
Nothing  is  material  except,  as  Syden- 
ham satirically  puts  it,  that  certain 
letters  of  the  alphabet  should  bo  pro- 
nounced in  the  order  which  compose 
your  name. 

*  As  Pope  termed  the  nominal 
christian  an  infidel,  so  Swift  seems  to 
intimate  that  he,  who  was  thought  a 
heathen  by  his  enemies,  was  the  true 
believer.  This  heathen,  in  scorning 
"informers  and  ministers  of  state," 
is  said  to  be  consequently  a  hater  of 
christians,  since,  according  to  Swift, 
in  Gulliver,  the  bulk  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  consisted  of  informers 
and  their  subaltern  instruments, 
under  the  conduct  of  ministers  of 
state  and  their  deputies.  Swift's 
aversion  to  ministers  of  state  only 
meant  that  his  friends  were  out  of 
office. 
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16/  POPE  AND  BOLINGBROKE  TO  SWIFT. 

Pope. 

Dec.  14,*  1725. 

'Dear  Sir, — You  say  you  do  not  much  care  whether  I  write 
to  you  or  not,  and  therefore  I  do  not  much  care  if  I  do ;  but 
whereas  you  tell  me  you  will  write  whether  I  do  or  not,  I  take 
it  as  kindly  as  I  do  many  another  favour  you  have  had  the 
kindness  to  do  for  me  whether  I  deserved  it  or  not.  I  shall, 
however,  begin  to*  fancy  I  do  deserve  it,  because  I  find  my 
own  heart  so  prodigiously  pleased  with  it.  Let  me  tell  you ' 
I  am*  the  better  acquainted  with  you  for  a  long  absence,  as 
men  are  with  themselves  for  a  long  affliction.  Absence  does 
but  hold  off  a  friend  to  make  one  see  him  the  truer.4  I 
am  infinitely  more  pleased  to  hear  you  are  coming  near  us, 
than  at  anything  you  seem  to  think  in  my  favour, — an  opinion 
which  perhaps  has  been  aggrandised  by  the  distance  or  dulness 
of  Ireland,  as  objects  look  larger  through  a  medium  of  fogs  : 
and  yet  I  am  infinitely  pleased  with  that  too.  '  For  praise  is 
like  ambergrise ;  a  little  unexpected  whiff  of  it,  such  as  I  meet 
with  in  your  letter,  is  the  most  agreeable  thing  in  the  world ; 
but  where  a  whole  lump  of  it  is  thrust  to  your  nose  it  is  a  stink, 
and  strikes  you  down.  However,  like  the  verses  on  Miss 
Harvey  as  well  as  you  will,  I  am  never  the  better  for  it ;  for 
they  are  none  of  mine,  but*  I  am  much  the  happier  for 
finding  (a  better  thing  than  our  wits)  our  judgments  jump, 
in  the  notion  that  all  scribblers  should  be  passed  by  in 
silence.  To  vindicate  one's  self  against  such  nasty  slanders,5 
is  much  as  wise  as  it  was  in  your  countryman,  when  the 
people  imputed  a  stink  to  him,  to  prove  the  contrary  by 
showing  his  backside.  So  let  Gildon  and  Philips*  rest  in 
peace!      "What  Virgil  had  to  do   with  Maevius,7    that    he 

1  Pope's  share  of  this  letter  first      cember  10. 


appeared  in  the  quarto  of  1737,  and 
Bolingbroke'8  in  the  quarto  of  1741. 
The  copy  in  the  Oxford  Papers  has 
passages  in  both  portions,  which  were 
omitted  in  the  printed  version. 
*  The  date  in  the  quartos  is  De-      and  Smedley,  etc. — Warton. 

VOL.    VII. — CORRESPONDENCE,  VOL.  II. 


The  quartos,  "  I  find  myself." 
The  quartos,  "More  truly." 
'  *  Slander  "  in  the  quartos. 

"  P s  "  in  the  Dublin  edition. 

Or  Pope  with  Tibbald,  Concanen, 
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should  wear  him  upon  his  sleeve  to  all  eternity,  I  do  not  know, 
'  but  I  think  a  bright  author  should  put  an  end  to  slanders  only 
as  the  sun  does  to  stinks — by  shining  out  exhale  them  to 
nothing/  I  have  been  the  longer  upon  this,  that  I  may 
prepare  you  for  the  reception  both  you  and  your  works  might1 
possibly  meet  in  England.  "We  your  true  acquaintance  will 
look  upon  you  as  a  good  man,  and  love  you ;  others  will  look 
upon  you  as  a  wit,  and  hate  you.  So  you  know  the  worst ; 
unless  you  are  as  vindicative  as  Virgil,  or  the  aforesaid 
Hibernian. 

I  wish  as  warmly  as  you  for  the  hospital*  to  lodge  the  de- 
8piser8  of  the  world  in  ;  only  I  fear  it  would  be  filled  wholly 
like  Chelsea,  with  maimed  soldiers,  and  such  as  had  been 
disabled  in  its  service  ;  '  and '  I  would  rather  have  those  that 
out  of  such  generous  principles  as  you  and  I,  despise  it,  fly  in 
its  face,  than  retire  from  it.  Not  that  I  have  much  anger 
against  the  great;  my  spleen  is  at  the  little  rogues  of  it; 
it  would  vex  one  more  to  be  knocked  on  the  head  with  a  piss- 
pot  than  by  a  thunderbolt.  As  to  great  oppressors,  '  as  you 
say '  they  are  like  kites  or  eagles, — one  expects  mischief  from 
them ;  but  to  be  squirted  to  death,  as  poor  Wycherley  said 
to  me  on  his  death-bed,  by  apothecaries'  apprentices,  by  the 
understrappers  of  under-secretaries  to  secretaries  who  were 
no  secretaries — this  would  provoke  as  dull  a  dog  as  Ph  'ilip'  s 
himself.  '  But  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  am  tame  again  at 
your  advice.  I  was  but  like  the  madman  who  on  a  sudden 
clapped  his  hand  to  his  sword  of  lath,  and  cried,  "Death  to 
all  my  enemies ;"  when  another  came  behind  him  and 
stopped  his  wrath  by  saying,  "  Hold !  I  can  tell  you  a  way 
worth  twenty  on't;  let  your  enemies  alone,  and  they  will 
die  of  themselves." ' 

So  much  for  enemies,  now  for  friends.  Lewis*  thinks  all 
this  '  very '  indiscreet ;  the  doctor 4  not  so ;  he  loves  mischief 
the  best  of  any  good-natured  man  in  England.     Lord  B[oling- 

1  The  quartos,  "  may."  "  all  this"  was  the  arrogant  contempt 

3  The  quartos  read,    "an  hospital  for  mankind,  which  Lewis  saw  would 

in  which,"    and    omit    "in"    after  discredit  those  who  professed  it, 

"  world."  *  Arbuthnot. 

•  The  quartos,  "Mr.  L ."   The 
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broke]  is  above  trifling ;  '  he  is  grown  a  great  divine.1  Jervas 
and  his  Don  Quixote  are  both  finished."  Gay  is  writing 
Tales  for  Prince  William :  I  suppose  Philips  *  will  take  this 
very  ill,  for  two  reasons;  one,  that  he  thinks  all  childish 
things  belong  to  him ;  and  the  other,  because  he  will  take  it 
ill  to  be  taught  that  one  may  write  things  to  a  child  with- 
out being  childish.  What  have  I  more  to  add?  but  that 
Lord  Oxford,  '  the  best  man  in  the  world/  desires  earnestly 
to  see  you:  and  that  many  others  whom  you  do  not  think 
the  worst4  will  be  gratified  by  it:  none  more,  be  assured, 
than  your 9  '  very  affectionate  faithful  servant/ 

*  P.  S.  What  is  become  of  Mr.  Ford  P  I  am  glad  to  hear  his 
name ;  but  tell  him  from  me,  he  does  not  know  a  maid  of 
honour  from  a  woman  of  honour,*  by  what  you  write  of  Gay's 
steward.     I  am  much  his  servant.' 

.  BOLINOBROKE. 

'  I  am  so  far  from  being  above  trifling,  that  I  wish  with  all  my 
heart  I  had  nothing  else  to  do.  But  I  need  not  take  any  pains 
to  convince  you  that  Pope  advances  a  mere  slander.  His  way 
of  proving  is  like  that  of  an  Irishman  whose  life  and  death  were 
lately  transmitted  to  posterity  by  that  great  historiographer 
Paul  Lorraine.7  "I  did  not  rob  the  witness,"  said  your  country- 
man, "  for  by  my  showl  I  did  put  my  hand  into  his  left  pocket 
and  seize  him  by  the  left  arm,  not  by  the  right." ' 

Pope  and  you  are  very  great  wits,  and  I  think  very  indifferent 
philosophers.     If  you  despised  the  world  as  much  as  you  pre- 


1  In  place  of  the  announcement 
"he  is  grown  a  great  divine,"  Pope 
in  the  quartos  substituted  the  sen- 
tence, "When  he  writes  of  anything 
in  this  world  he  is  more  than  mortal ; 
if  ever  he  trifles  it  must  be  when  he 
turns  a  divine." 

2  Jervas  translated  Don  Quixote, 
but  I  am  unable  to  explain  what  is 
meant  by  the  statement  that  the 
translator  was  finished  as  well  as  the 
translation. 

8  "  Mr.  Philips  "  in  the  quartos,  and 
«  Mr.  P "  in  the  Dublin  edition. 


4  The  quartos,  "worst  of." 
•  The  quartos,  "yours,  etc." 

6  The  woman  of  honour  was  Mrs. 
Howard.  I  have  not  discovered  the 
name  of  the  maid  of  honour  who  was 
Gay's  steward,  and  whom  Mr.  Ford 
supposed  to  be  the  court  lady  men- 
tioned in  the  previous  letters  of 
Pope. 

7  Paul  Lorraine  was  the  late  ordi- 
nary of  Newgate,  and  was  accustomed 
to  publish  accounts  of  the  principal 
criminals  he  attended  to  the  gallows. 
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tend,  and  perhaps  believe,  you  would  not  bo  so  angry  with  it. 
The  founder  of  your  sect,1  that  noble  original  whom  you  think 
it  so  great  an  honour  to  resemble,  was  a  slave  to  the  worst  part 
of  the  world,  to  the  court ;  and  all  his  big  words  were  the 
language  of  a  slighted  lover,  who  desired  nothing  so  much  as  a 
reconciliation,  and  feared  nothing  so  much  as  a  rupture.2  I 
believe  the  world  has  used  me  as  scurvily  as  most  people,  and 
yet  I  could  never  find  in  my  heart  to  be  thoroughly  angry  with 
the  simple,  false,  capricious  thing.  I  should  blush  alike  to  be 
discovered  fond  of  the  world,  or  piqued  at  it.*  Your  definition  of 
Animal  *  capax '  Rationis,  instead  of  the  common  one  Animal 
Rationale,  will  not  bear  examination :  define  but  reason,  and 
you  will  see  why  your  distinction  is  no  better  than  that  of  the 
pontiff  Cotta,  between  mala  ratio  and  bona  ratio*  But  enough 
of  this.  Make  us  a  visit,  and  I  will  subscribe  to  any  side  of 
these  important  questions  which  you  please.  "We  differ  less 
than  you  imagine,  perhaps,  when  you  wished  me  banished 
again;  but  I  am  not  less  true  to  you  and  to  philosophy  in 
England  than  I  was  in  France.     Tours,  etc.,     B. 


1  Seneca. — Pope,  1741. 

*  "  Thus  I  think  of  the  man,"  he 
wrote  to  Swift,  Jan.  1,  1722,  "and 
yet  I  read  the  author  with  pleasure. 
He  is  seldom  instructive,  but  he  is 
perpetually  entertaining,  and  when 
he  gives  you  no  new  idea  he  reflects 
your  own  back  upon  you  with  a  now 
lustre." 

*  It  is  strango  to  find  Bolingbroke 
rebuking  the  false  pretence  of  Seneca, 
Swift,  and  Pope,  and  then  boasting 
that  he  himself  was  the  genuine 
despiser  of  the  world.  Swift's  scorn 
of  mankind  was  the  frenzy  of  disap- 
pointment, Pope's  vaunted  contempt 
was  the  affectation  of  superiority,  and 
Bolingbroke's  acted  indifference  was 
the  struggle  to  hide  his  mortification 
at  the  sentence  of  political  death 
which  had  been  passed  upon  him. 
The  misanthropy  of  Swift  was  real 
The  professions  of  Pope  and  Boling- 
broke were  the  reverse  of  their  most 


prominent  feelings,  and  Bolingbroke, 
who  immediately  proceeds  to  quote 
Cotta,  might  have  remembered  with 
advantage  the  sarcastic  remark  of 
the  same  Cotta  on  the  hollow  philo- 
sophy of  the  epicureans:  "It  is 
marvellous  how  one  soothsayer  can 
help  laughing  when  he  meets  another, 
and  still  more  wonderful  how  you  can 
help  laughing  among  yourselves." 

4  The  passage  is  in  Cicero  De  Nat. 
De.  iii.  28.  Cotta  says  that  the  gods 
only  endow  man  with  the  faculty  of 
reason,  that  the  use  or  abuse  of  it 
depends  on  himself,  and  that  right 
reason  is  when  his  thoughts  are  in 
accordance  with  truth,  wrong  reason 
when  they  are  not.  Bolingbroke  has 
not  stated  his  objections  to  Cotta's 
view,  and  it  may  be  inferred  from  the 
usual  flimsiness  of  his  philosophical 
speculations  that  his  arguments  would 
not  have  been  weighty. 
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17. 


SWIFT  TO  POPE. 


London,1  [Aug.]7  4,  1726. 

*  I  had  rather  live  in  forty  Irelands  than  under  the  frequent 
disquiets  of  hearing  you  are  out  of  order.  I  always  apprehend 
it  most  after  a  great  dinner;  for  the  least  transgression  of  yours, 
if  it  be  only  two  bits  and  one  sup  more  than  your  stint,  is  a 
great  debauch,  for  which  you  certainly  pay  more  than  those 
sots  who  are  carried  dead  drunk  to  bed.3  My  Lord  Peter- 
borough spoiled  everybody's  dinner,  but  especially  mine,  with 
telling  us  that  you  were  detained  by  sickness.  Pray  let  me 
have  three  lines  under  any  hand  or  pot-hook  that  will  give  me 
a  better  account  of  your  health,  which  concerns  me  more  than 
others,  because  I  love  and  esteem  you  for  reasons  that  most 
others  have  little  to  do  with,  and  would  be  the  same,  although 
you  had  never  touched  a  pen  further  than  with  writing  to  me. 
I  am  gathering  up  my  luggage,  and  preparing  for  my  journey. 
I  will  endeavour  to  think  of  you  as  little  as  I  can,  and  when  I 
write  to  you,  I  will  strive  not  to  think  of  you.     This  I  intend 


1  Swift  visited  England  in  March 
1726,  and  remained  till  the  middle 
of  the  following  August.  He  spent 
more  than  half  the  time  in  Pope's 
house.  "I  have  lived  these  two 
months  past,"  he  wrote  to  Tickell, 
July  7,  1726,  "for  the  most  part  in 
the  country,  either  at  Twickenham 
with  Mr.  Pope,  or  rambling  with  him 
and  Mr.  Gay  for  a  fortnight  together. 
Yesterday  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  and 
Mr.  Congreve  made  up  five  at  dinner 
at  Twickenham." 

*  This  letter,  which  was  written 
from  London  when  Swift  was  pre- 
paring to  return  to  Ireland,  is,  by  an 
evident  error,  dated  May  in  the  quarto 
of  1741. 

8  He  was  prone  to  excess  at  meals, 
and  passed  the  limits  of  prudence 
by    much    more    than   a   couple    of 


mouthfuls  of  victuals,  and  one  of 
drink.  "  You  do  well,"  Lord  Bath- 
urst  wrote  to  Mrs.  Howard,  "to  re- 
prove him  about  his  intemperance  ; 
for  he  makes  himself  sick  every  meal 
at  your  most  moderate  and  plain  table 
in  England.  Yesterday  I  had  a  little 
piece  of  salmon  just  caught  out  of  the 
Severn,  and  a  fresh  pike  that  was 
brought  me  from  the  other  side  of 
your  house  out  of  the  Thames.  He 
ate  as  much  as  he  could  of  both,  and 
insisted  upon  his  moderation,  because 
he  made  his  dinner  upon  one  dish." 
At  luxurious  feasts  he  indulged  his 
appetite  in  the  richest  food,  and  sti- 
mulated his  weak  digestion  by  drams. 
"  He  certainly,"  says  Dr.  King, 
"  hastened  his  death  by  feeding  much 
on  high- seasoned  dishes,  and  drink- 
ing spirits.' ' 
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in  return  to  your  kindness ;  and  further,  I  know  nobody  has 
dealt  with  me  so  cruelly  as  you,  the  consequences  of  which 
usage  I  fear  will  last  as  long  as  my  life,  for  so  long  shall  I  be, 
in  spite  of  my  heart,  entirely  yours. 


18.  POPE  TO  SWIFT. 

Aug.  22,  1726. 

Many  a  short  sigh  you  cost  me  the  day  I  left  you,  and  many 
more  you  will  cost  me  till  the  day  you  return.  I  really  walked 
about  like  a  man  banished,  and  when  I  came  home  found  it 
no  home.  It  is  a  sensation  like  that  of  a  limb  lopped  off ; 
one  is  trying  every  minute  unawares  to  use  it,  and  finds  it  is 
not.  I  may  say  you  have  used  me  more  cruelly  than  you  have 
done  any  other  man ;  you  have  made  it  more  impossible  for 
me  to  live  at  ease  without  you.  Habitude  itself  would  have 
done  that,  if  I  had  less  friendship  in  my  nature  than  I  have. 
Besides  my  natural  memory  of  you,  you  Have  made  a  local 
one,  which  presents  you  to  me  in  every  place  I  frequent.  I 
shall  never  more  think  of  Lord  Cobham's,  the  woods  of  Ciceter,1 
or  the  pleasing  prospect  of  Bibury,"  but  your  idea  must  be 
joined  with  them,  nor  see  one  seat  in  my  own  garden,  or  one 
room  in  my  own  house,  without  a  phantom  of  you,  sitting  or 
walking  before  me.  I  travelled  with  you  to  Chester.  I  felt 
the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather,  the  inns,  the  roads,  the  con- 
finement and  closeness  of  the  uneasy  coach,  and  wished  a 
hundred  times  I  had  either  a  deanery  or  a  horse  in  my  gift. 
In  real  truth,  I  have  felt  my  soul  peevish  ever  since  with  all 
about  me,  from  a  warm  uneasy  desire  after  you.  I  am  gone 
out  of  myself  to  no  purpose,  and  cannot  catch  you.  Inhiat  in 
pedes  was  not  more  properly  applied  to  a  poor  dog  after  a  hare, 
than  to  me  with  regard  to  your  departure.  I  wish  I  could 
think  no  more  of  it,  but  lie  down  and  sleep  till  we  meet  again, 
and  let  that  day,  how  far  soever  off  it  be,  be  the  morrow.* 

*  Cirencester,    the    seat    of    Lord  Bathurst  at  Cirencester. 
Bathurst.  s  Is  it  possible  Pope  could  feel  all 

a  In  Gloucestershire.      They  had  this,  or  Swift  believe  it?— Bowles. 
seen  the  view  when  they  visited  Lord 
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Since  I  cannot,  may  it  be  my  amends  that  everything  you  wish 
may  attend  you  where  you  are,  and  that  you  may  find  every 
friend  you  have  there  in  the  state  you  wish  him,  or  her — so 
that  your  visits  to  us  may  have  no  other  effect,  than  the 
progress  of  a  rich  man  to  a  remote  estate,  which  he  finds 
greater  than  he  expected,  which  knowledge  only  serves  to  make 
him  live  happier  where  he  is,  with  no  disagreeable  prospect  if 
ever  he  should  choose  to  remove.  May  this  be  your  state  till 
it  becomes  what  I  wish.  But  indeed  I  cannot  express  the 
warmth  with  which  I  wish  you  all  things,  and  myself  you. 
Indeed  you  are  engraved  elsewhere  than  on  the  cups  you  sent 
me  with  so  kind  an  inscription,1  and  I  might  throw  them  into 
the  Thames  without  injury  to  the  giver.  I  am  not  pleased 
with  them,  but  take  them  very  kindly  too ;  and  had  I  sus- 
pected any  such  usage  from  you,  I  should  have  enjoyed  your 
company  less  than  I  really  did,  for  at  this  rate  I  may  say, 

Ncc  tecum  possum  vivere,  nee  sine  te. 

I  will  bring  you  over  just  such  another  present,  when  I  go  to 
the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's,  which  I  promise  you  to  do,  if 
ever  I  am  enabled  to  return  your  kindness.  Donarem  paterae, 
&c.  Till  then  I  will  drink,  or  Gay  shall  drink,  daily  healths 
to  you,  and  I  will  add  to  your  inscription  the  old  Roman  vow 
for  years  to  come,  VOTIS  X.  VOTIS  XX.  My  mother's  age 
gives  me  authority  to  hope  it  for  yours.     Adieu." 

All  those  of  your  friends  whom  I  have  seen  are  constant  in 
their  remembrance,  and  good  wishes  to  you,— only  the  doctor 
I  have  never  been  able  to  see  since.  Poor  Congreve  is  despe- 
rately ill  of  the  gout.  Lord  Bolingbroke  bids  me  again  tell 
you  he  will  take  as  a  letter  to  himself,  and  reply  to,  every  one 
that  you  shall  write  to  Gay  or  me, — so  that  we  hope  you  will 
not  be  deterred  from  writing  to  some  of  us  by  an  imagination 
that  all  will  expect  it.     Yours,  etc. 

1  They   were    small    silver    cups,  *  Here    the    letter    stops    in   the 

and  the  inscription  was  as  follows :  quarto  of  1741,  and  the  remainder  is 

"Jonathan  Swift  Alex"*  Pope :  Pig-  taken  from  the  Dublin  edition,  which 

nus  amicitiae  exiguum  ingentis."  omits  the  word  "  adieu.*' 
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19.  SWIFT  TO  POPE. 

Dublin, 
Oct.  30,  1727.     [Aug.  80,  1726. ]> 

The  first  letter  I  writ  after  my  landing  was  to  Mr.  Gay ; 
but  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  direct  it  to  Tonson  or  Lintot, 
to  whom  I  believe  his  lodgings  are  better  known  than  to  the 
runners  of  the  post-office.     In  that  letter  you  will  find  what 
a  quick   change  I  made  in  seven  days  from   London  to  the 
deanery,  through  many  nations  and  languages  unknown  to  the 
civilised  world.    And  I  have  often  reflected  in  how  few  hours, 
with  a  swift  horse  or  a  strong  gale,  a  man  may  come  among 
a  people  as  unknown  to  him  as  the  antipodes.     If  I  did  not 
know  you  more  by  your  conversation  and  kindness  than  by 
your  letter,  I  might  be  base  enough  to  suspect,  that  in  point  of 
friendship  you  acted  like  some  philosophers  who  writ  much 
better  upon  virtue  than  they  practised  it.     In  answer,  I  can 
only  swear  that  you  have  taught  me  to  dream,  which  I  had  not 
done  in  twelve  years  further  than  by  inexpressible  nonsense  ; 
but  now  I  can  every  night  distinctly  see  Twitenham  and  the 
Grotto,  and  Dawley,  'and  Mrs.  B[lount]M  and  many  other 
et  ceteras,  and  it  is  but  three  nights  since  I  beat  Mrs.  Pope. 
I  must  needs  confess,  that  the  pleasure  I  take  in  thinking  on 
you  is  very  much  lessened  by  the  pain  I  am  in  about  your 
health.     You  pay  dearly  for  the  great  talents  God  has  given 
you,  and  for  the  consequences  of  them  in  the  esteem  and  dis- 
tinction you  receive  from  mankind,  unless  -you  can  provide  a 
tolerable  stock  of  health,  in  which  pursuit  I  cannot  much 
commend  your  conduct,  but  rather  entreat  you  would  mend  it 
by  following  the  advice  of  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  your  other 
physicians.   When  you  talked  of  cups  and  impressions,  it  came 

This  letter  is  dated  in  the  quarto  a  discrepancy  which,  combined  with 

October  30,  1727,  as  if  it  had  been  the  mention  of  the  cups,  and  other 

written  on  Swift's  return  to  Ireland  topics,  plainly  shows  that  the  letter 

after  his  second  visit  to  England.    But  relates  to  the  first  visit,  and  was  an 

on  that  occasion  ho  was  detained  eight  answer  to  Pope's  letter  of  August  22, 

days  at  Holyhead  alone,  instead  of  1726. 

making   "  a  quick  chango  in  seven  2  From  the  Dublin  edition, 
days  from  London  to  the  deanery," — 
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into  my  head  to  imitate  you  in  quoting  scripture,1  not  to  your  ad- 
vantage :  I  mean  what  was  said  to  David  by  one  of  his  brothers : 
"  I  knew  thy  pride  and  the  naughtiness  of  thy  heart."  *  I 
remember  when  it  grieved3  your  soul  to  see  me  pay  a  penny 
more  than  my  club  at  an  inn,  when  you  had  maintained  me 
three  months  at  bed  and  board ;  for  which,  if  I  had  dealt  with 
you  in  the  Smithfield  way,  it  would  have  cost  me  a  hundred 
pounds,  for  I  live  worse  here  upon  more.  Did  you  ever  con- 
sider that  I  am  for  life  almost  twice  as  rich  as  you,  and  pay 
no  rent,  and  drink  French  wine  twice  as  cheap  as  you  do  port, 
and  have  neither  coach,4  chair,  nor  mother  P  As  to  the  world, 
I  think  you  ought  to  say  to  it  with  St.  Paul,  If  we  have  sown 
unto  you  spiritual  things,  is  it  a  great  thing  if  we  shall  reap 
your  carnal  things  ?  This  is  more  proper  still,  if  you  con- 
sider the  French  word  spirituel,  in  which  sense  the  world  ought 
to  pay  you  better  than  they  do.  If  you  made  me  a  present  of 
a  thousand  pounds,  I  would  not  allow  myself  to  bo  in  your 
debt ;  and  if  I  made  you  a  present  of  two,  I  would  not  allow 
myself  to  be  out  of  it.  But  I  have  not  half  your  pride ;  wit- 
ness what  Mr.  Gay  says  in  his  letter,  that  I  was  censured  for 
begging  presents,  though  I  limited  them  to  ten  shillings,  'and 
although  I  forgave  Sir  R[ober]t  W[alpol]e  a  thousand 
pounds,  multa  gememl*    I  see  no  reason,  at  least  my  friend- 


1  Pope  omitted  the  Scripture  quo- 
tation in  his  published  letter. 

8  His  pride  rebelled  against  receiv- 
ing the  cups,  because  he  understood 
them  to  be  payment  for  Swift's  board 
and  lodging. 

8  The  Dublin  edition  reads,  "so  I 
remember  it  grieved." 

4  Swift  did  not  keep  a  carriage, 
and  wine  and  provisions  in  Dublin 
were  very  cheap.  Ho  told  Mrs.  Pen- 
darves  in  1735  that  his  usual  dinner 
was  a  chicken  which  cost  sixpence, 
and  a  pint  of  French  wine  which  cost 
eightpence,  and  he  said  the  chicken 
would  cost  eighteenpenco  in  London, 
and  the  wine  half-a-crown.  His  whim, 
when  certain  persons  dined  with  him, 
was  to  advance  them  money  that  they 
might  provide  their  own  viands,  and 


he  thought  one  shilling  a  head  suffi- 
cient. 

•  From  the  Dublin  edition.  On 
SwifVs  presentation  to  the  deanery  of 
St.  Patrick's,  in  April,  1713,  he  cal- 
culated that  the  warrant,  the  first- 
fruits,  and  his  share  of  the  recent  ex- 
penditure on  the  house,  would  come 
to  a  thousand  pounds.  He  applied 
to  Lord  Oxford  to  discharge  the  debt, 
and  was  always  answered  by  ambi- 
guous raillery.  The  moment  Boling- 
broke  arrived  at  supreme  power  he 
gave  Swift  an  order  on  the  treasury 
for  the  amount,  but  the  queen  died 
before  the  money  was  paid,  and  the 
whigs  refused  to  honour  the  bill. 
This  was  the  thousand  pounds  which 
he  says  he  forgave  Walpolo.  The  in- 
cumbrances, which  Swift  demanded 
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ship  and  vanity  see  none,  why  you  should  not  give  me  a  visit, 
when  you  shall  happen  to  be  disengaged.  I  will  send  a  person 
to  Chester  to  take  care  of  you,  and  you  shall  be  used  by  the 
best  folks  we  have  here,  as  well  as  civility  and  good-nature 
can  contrive.  I  believe  local  motion  will  be  no  ill  physic,  and 
I  will  have  your  coming  inscribed  on  my  tomb,  and  recorded  in 
never-dying  verse. 

I  thank  Mrs.  Pope  for  her  prayers,  but  I  know  the  mystery. 
A  person  of  my  acquaintance,  who  used  to  correspond  with 
the  last  Great  Duke  of  Tuscany,1  showing  one  of  the  duke's 
letters  to  a  friend,  and  professing  great  sense  of  his  highncss's 
friendship,  read  this  passage  out  of  the  letter ;  I  would  give 
one  of  my  fingers  to  procure  your  real  good.  The  person  to 
whom  this  was  read,  and  who  knew  the  duke  well,  said,  the 
meaning  of  real  good  was  only  that  the  other  might  turn 
a  good  catholic.  Pray  ask  Mrs.  Pope  whether  this  story  is 
applicable  to  her  and  me !  I  pray  God  bless  her,  for  I  am 
sure  she  is  a  good  christian,  and,  which  is  almost  as  rare,  a 
good  woman.    Adieu. 


20. 


POPE  TO  SWIFT. 


Sept.  3,  1726. 

Yotjks  to  Mr.  Gay  gave  me  greater  satisfaction  than  that  to 
me,  though  that  gave  me  a  great  deal ;  for  to  hear  you  were 
safe  at  your  journey's  end,  exceeds  the  account  of  your  fatigues 
while  in  the  way  to  it ;  otherwise,  believe  me,  every  tittle  of 
each  is  important  to  me,  which  sets  any  one  thing  before  my 
eyes  that  happens  to  you.     I  writ  you  a  long  letter,  which  I 


should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  revenues 
of  the  crown,  were  invariably  borne 
by  the  clergy  upon  whom  the  prefer- 
ment was  bestowed,  and  his  claim  to 
the  money  could  not  be  put  upon  any 
more  specious  ground  than  that  of  a 
grant  by  a  minister  for  party  services. 
"I  never  asked  for  my  thousand 
pounds,"  he  wrote  to  Sheridan,  July 
8,  1726,  "  though  I  mentioned  it  to 
the  princess  the  last  time  I  saw  her, 


but  I  bid  her  tell  "Walpole  I  scorned 
to  ask  him  for  it."  This  was  one  of 
the  modes  of  asking, — a  device  for 
bringing  the  subject  under  Walpole's 
notice  without  risking  the  mortifica- 
tion of  a  refusal. 

1  This  may  have  been  Sir  Andrew 
Pountaine,  who  was  intimate  with 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  was 
formerly  among  the  familiar  com- 
panions of  Swift. 


k 
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guess  reached  you  the  day  after  your  arrival.  Since  then  I 
had  a  conference  with  Sir  [Robert  Walpole],  who  expressed  his 
desire  of  having  seen  you  again  before  you  left  us.  He  said 
he  observed  a  willingness  in  you  to  live  among  us,  which  I  did 
not  deny/  but  at  the  same  time  told  him  you  had  no  such 
design  in  your  coming  this  time,  which  was  merely  to  see  a 
few  of  those  you  loved :  but  that  indeed  all  those  wished  it, 
and  particularly  Lord  Peterborough  and  myself,  who  wished 
you  loved  Ireland  less,"  had  you  any  reason  to  love  England 
more.  I  said  nothing  but  what  I  think  would  induce  any 
man  to  be  as  fond  of  you  as  I — plain  truth— did  they  know 
either  it  or  you.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  when  I  consider  the 
whole  short  list  of  our  Mends,  that  none  of  them  except  you 
and  I  are  qualified  for  the  mountains  of  Wales.     The  doctor" 


1  "I  was  twice  with  the  chief 
minister/'  wrote  Swift,  July  20, 
1726  ;  "the  first  time  by  invitation, 
and  the  second  time  at  my  desire  for 
an  hour,  wherein  we  differed  in  every 
point"  Swift's  object  in  the  second 
interview  was,  he  says,  "to  represent 
the  affairs  of  Ireland  in  a  true  light," 
and  he  went  away  disgusted  with 
the  minister.  In  the  meanwhile 
Pulteney  was  endeavouring  to  allure 
Swift  into  devoting  his  talents  to 
the  cause  of  the  opposition,  and 
Walter  Scott  conjectured  that  Wal- 
pole became  desirous  to  win  the  dean 
and  prevent  the  coalition.  Walpole 
did  not  persevere  in  his  advances. 
"Pray  tell  him,"  wrote  Swift  to  Mrs. 
Howard,  when  he  was  preparing  to 
renew  his  visit  to  England  in  1727, 
"that  if  he  does  not  use  me  better 
next  summer  than  he  did  last,  I  will 
study  revenge,  and  it  shall  be  ven- 
geance ecclteiastique,"  which  meant 
rancorous  revenge.  The  threat  did 
not  alarm  Walpole,  and  in  May  1727, 
the  dean  wrote  to  Sheridan,  "  I  am  in 
high  displeasure  with  him,  and  his 
partisans." 

*  Pope  might  think  it  politic  to 
pretend  to  Walpole  that  the  dean  had 


a  local  attachment  to  Ireland,  but  the 
assertion  was  not  consistent  with  that 
plain  truth  for 'which  the  poet  takes 
credit  in  the  next   sentence.       "  I 
reckon  no  man  is  thoroughly  miser- 
able unless  he  be  condemned  to  live 
in  Ireland,"  wrote  Swift  to  Ambrose 
Philips  in  October,  1709,  and  from 
this  opinion  he  never  swerved.  A  few 
months  before  he  sailed  for  England, 
to  stay  with  Pope,  he  dated  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Stopford,  who  was  then  abroad, 
from  "wretched  Dublin,  in  miserable 
Ireland,"  and  advised  him  to  travel 
back  blindfold,  which,  said  he,   "is 
the  only  way  to  make  Ireland  tole- 
rable."    In  England  his  aversion  to 
unhappy  Ireland  did  not  diminish. 
He  wrote  to  Sheridan  that  it  was  "  a 
wretched,  dirty  dog-hole,  and  prison ;" 
he  wrote  to  Dr.   Stopford  that  the 
"country  was  odious,"  the   "people 
odious,"   and  he   declared    that  the 
pleasure  of  his  visit  was  marred  by 
the  reflection  that  he  must  at  last 
return  home.      His  life,   with  brief 
intervals,    had    been   one    prolonged 
groan  at  his  banishment  to  a  land  ho 
abhorred,  and  his  dearest  desire  was 
still  to  be  liberated. 
■  Arbuthnot 
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goes  to  cards,  Gay  to  court ;  one  loses  money,  one  loses  his 
time :  another  of  our  friends  labours  to  be  unambitious,  but 
he  labours  in  an  unwilling  soil.1  One  lady  you  like  has  too 
much  of  France "  to  be  fit  for  Wales :  another  is  too  much  a 
subject  to  princes  and  potentates,3  to  relish  that  wild  taste  of 
liberty  and  poverty.  Mr.  Congreve  is  too  sick  to  bear  a  thin 
air ;  and  she  that  leads  him  too  rich  to  enjoy  anything.4  Lord 
Peterborough  can  go  to  any  climate,  but  never  stay  in  any. 
Lord  Bathurst  is  too  great  an  husbandman  to  like  barren  hills, 
except  they  are  his  own  to  improve.  Mr.  Bethell,  indeed,  is 
too  good  and  too  honest  to  live  in  the  world,  but  yet  it  is  fit, 
for  its  example,  he  should.  "We  are  left  to  ourselves,  in  my 
opinion,  and  may  live  where  we  please,  in  Wales,  Dublin,  or 
Bermudas :  and  for  me,  I  assure  you  I  love  the  world  so  well, 
and  it  loves  me  so  well,  that  I  care  not  in  what  part  of  it  I 
pass  the  rest  of  my  days.  I  see  no  sunshine  but  in  the  face 
of  a  friend. 

I  had  a  glimpse  of  a  letter  of  yours  lately,  by  which  I  find 
you  are,  like  the  vulgar,  apter  to  think  well  of  people  out  of 
power,  than  of  people  in  power ;  perhaps  it  is  a  mistake,  but 
however  there  is  something  in  it  generous.  Mr.  [Pulteney] 
takes  it  extreme  kindly,  I  can  perceive,  and  he  has  a  great  mind 
to  thank  you  for  that  good  opinion,  for  which  I  believe  he  is  only 
to  thank  his  ill  fortune :  for  if  I  am  not  in  an  error,  he  would 
rather  be  in  power,  than  out.5  To  show  you  how  fit  I  am  to 
live  in  the  mountains,  I  will  with  great  truth  apply  to  myself 
an  old  sentence :  "  Those  that  arc  in,  may  abide  in  ;  and  those 
that  are  out,  may  abide  out :  yet  to  me,  those  that  are  in  shall 
be  as  those  that  are  out,  and  those  that  are  out  shall  be  as 
those  that  are  in."  I  am  indifferent  as  to  all  those  matters; 
but  I  miss  you  as  much  as  I  did  the  first  day,  when,  with  a 


1  Bolingbroke.  *  Pope  seems  already  to  havo  anti- 

2  The  French  wife  of  Lord  Boling-  cipated  those  points    of   Pultcney's 
broke.  character,   which  he  afterwards  ex- 

8  Mrs.  Howard.  pressed  by  the  celebrated  line, 
4  Henrietta,    Duchess  of   Marlbo- 
rough,    the  daughter  of  tho  famous  He  foam.,  patriot  to. ub.ld.0  a  peer.- 


duke  and  duchess.    She  and  Congreve 
were  inseparable. 


Walter  Soott. 
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short  sigh,  I  parted.     Wherever  you  are,— -or  on  the  mountains 
of  Wales,  or  on  the  coast  of  Dublin, 

Tu  mihi,  sen  magni  superas  jam  saxa  Timavi, 
Sive  oram  Illyrici  legis  ©quoris,^— 

I  am,  and  ever  shall  be,  yours,  &c. 


21.'  GAY  TO  SWIFT. 

extract.  London,  Sept.  16,  1726. 

Dear  Sir, — Since  I  wrote  last,  I  have  been  always  upon 
the  ramble.  I  have  been  in  Oxfordshire  with  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Queensberry,  and  at  Petersham,"  and  wheresoever 
they  would  carry  me;  but  as  they  will  go  to  Wiltshire"  without 
me  on  Tuesday  next,  for  two  or  three  months,  I  believe  I  shall 
then  have  finished  my  travels  for  this  year,  and  shall  not  go  fur- 
ther from  London  than  now  and  then  to  Twickenham.  I  saw 
Mr.  Pope  on  Sunday,  who  has  lately  escaped  a  very  great  danger, 
but  is  very  much  wounded  across  his  right  hand.  Coming 
home  in  the  dark  about  a  week  ago,  alone  in  my  Lord  Boling- 
broke's  coach  from  Dawley,  he  was  overturned  where  a  bridge 
has  been  broke  down  near  Whitton,  about  a  mile  from  his  own 
house.  He  was  thrown  into  the  river,  with  the  glasses  of  the 
coach  up,  and  was  up  to  the  knots  of  his  periwig  in  water.  The 
footman  broke  the  glass  to  draw  him  out,  by  which  he  thinks 
he  received  the  cut  across  his  hand.  He  was  afraid  he  should 
have  lost  the  use  of  his  little  finger,  and  the  next  to  it ;  but 
the  surgeon,  whom  he  sent  for  last  Sunday  from  London  to 
examine  it,  told  him  that  his  fingers  were  safe,  that  there  were 
two  nerves  cut,  but  no  tendon.  He  was  in  very  good  health 
and  very  good  spirits,  and  the  wound  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
soon  healed. 

1  Published  by  Hawkesworth.  Beneath  whose  shades,  In  spotless  peace 

2  The  duke  had  a  house  at  Stoney         ™tdTx1'  4.      ,     .  .        ,.,  .      . 
„....  ,                ~    -     ,  ,  .              ,      \      With  her,  tho  pleasing  partner  of  his  heart. 
Middleton    in    Oxfordshire,    and    at      Th9  worthy  Queonab'ry  yet  laments  his 

Petersham  in  Surrey.     Thomson   in         Gay.— Ccnmnobam. 

his  Summer,  ver.  1419,  speaks  of 

1   To    Ame8bury,    their    principal 

Ham'*  embowering  walks,  residence. 
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ARBUTHNOT  TO  SWIFT. 


extract.  London,  Sept,  20,  1726. 

Mr.  Pope  has  been  in  hazard  of  his  life  by  drowning. 
Coming  late,  two  weeks  ago,  from  Lord  Bolingbroke's  in 
his  coach  and  six,  a  bridge  on  a  little  river  being  broke  down, 
they  were  obliged  to  go  through  the  water,  which  was  not 
too  high,  but  the  coach  was  overturned  in  it,  and  the  glass 
being  up,  which  he  could  not  break  nor  get  down,  he  was 
very  near  being  drowned ;  for  the  footman  Was  stuck  in  the 
mud,  and  could  hardly  come  in  time  to  help  him.  He  had 
that  in  common  with  Horace,  that  it  was  occasioned  by  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  but  it  was  trunco  rheda  illap&a,  neque  Faunus 
ictumdextra  levabat;  for  he  was  wounded  in  the  left  hand;*  but 
thank  God  without  any  danger,  but  by  the  cutting  of  a  large 
vessel  lost  a  great  deal  of  blood.  I  have  been  with  Mrs. 
Howard,  who  has  had  a  most  intolerable  pain  in  one  side  of  her 
head.  I  had  a  great  deal  of  discourse  with  your  friend,  her 
royal  highness.  She  insisted  upon  your  wit  and  good  con- 
versation. I  told  her  royal  highness  that  was  not  what  I 
valued  you  for,  but  for  being  a  sincere  honest  man,  and  speak- 
ing truth  when  others  were  afraid  to  speak  it.  I  have  been 
for  near  three  weeks  together  every  day  at  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough's,  with  Mr.  Congreve,  who  has  been  likely  to 
die  with  a  fever,  and  the  gout  in  his  stomach  ;s  but  he  is 
now  better,  and  likely  to  do  well.  My  brother  was  near 
being  cast  away  going  to  France  ; 4  there  was  a  ship  lost  jufct 
by  him. 


t 


1  Published  by  Hawkcsworth. 

5  Gay  and  Lord  Bolingbroke  say 
the  "right." 

8  Gout  was  his  constant  companion. 
He  combined  the  characters  of  a  great 
author,  and  a  man  of  fashion,  and 
was  courted  by  his  contemporaries 
for  his  position  in  the  world,  his 
witty  conversation,  his  agreeable 
manners,  and  easy  temper.  He  ap- 
pears winning  no  longer.      He  had 


neither  heart  nor  morals,  and  he 
expressed  his  vain  and  unworthy  dis- 
position in  a  will,  bequeathing  his 
10,000/.  to  the  over- rich  Duchess 
Henrietta,  and  paltry  legacies  to  his 
needy  relations. 

4  Kobert  Arbuthnot,  who  was  a 
banker  and  commercial  agent  in 
France.  During  his  stay  in  England 
bo  married  a  lady  with  900/.  a  year. 
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London,  Sept.  22,  1726. 

A  bookseller3  who  says  he  is  going  in  a  few  days  to 
Dublin  calls  here,  and  offers  to  carry  a  letter  to  you.  I  can- 
not resist  the  temptation  of  writing  to  you,  though  I  have 
nothing  to  say  more  by  this  conveyance  than  I  should  have 
by  that  of  the  post,  though  I  have  lately  clubbed  with  Pope 
to  make  up  a  most  elegant  epistle  to  you  in  prose  and  verse, 
and  though  I  wrote  the  other  day  the  first  paragraph  of 
that  Chedder3  letter  which  is  preparing  for  you.  The  only 
excuse,  then,  which  I  can  plead  for  writing  now  is  that  the 
letter  will  cost  you  nothing. 

Have  you  heard  of  the  accident  which  befel  poor  Pope  in 
going  lately  from  me  P  A  bridge  was  down,  the  coach  forced 
to  go  through  the  water,  the  bank  steep,  a  hole  on  one  side, 
a  block  of  timber  on  the  other,  the  night  as  dark  as  pitch.  In 
short  he  overturned.4  The  fall  was  broke  by  the  water ;  but 
the  glasses  were  up,  and  he  might  have  been  drowned  if 
one  of  my  men  had  not  broke  a  glass,  and  pulled  him  out 
through  the  window.  His  right  hand  was  severely  cut,  but 
the  surgeon  thinks  him  in  no  danger  of  losing  .the  use  of  his 
fingers.  However  he  has  lately  had  very  great  pains  in 
that  arm  from  the  shoulder  downward,  which  might  create  a 
suspicion  that  some  of  the  glass  remained  still  in  the  flesh, 
St.  Andrft  *  says  there  is  none.  If  so,  these  pains  are  owing  to 
rf"  cold  he  took  in  a  fit  of  gallantry,  which  carried  him  across 


1  Published  by  Hawkesworth. 

*  Mr.  Faulkner. — Hawkesworth. 

*  A  Chedder  letter  is  a  joint  com- 
position, and  was  called  after  the 
village  in  Somersetshire,  where  the 
famous  cheeses  were  made  from  milk 
contributed  by  several  proprietors. 
The  cow-keeper  brought  his  milk  to 
the  common  dniry,  where  it  was  mea- 
sured before  being  poured  into  the 
general  reservoir,  and  he  received  in 
the  course  of  the  year  the  number  of 


cheeses  which  was  equivalent  to  the 
milk  he  had  furnished. 

4  Pope,  a  few  years  later,  told 
Spcnce  that  the  coach  was  upset  in 
consequence  of  the  six  spirited  horses 
taking  fright,  and  running  away. 
This  must  have  been  a  mistake,  or 
the  circumstance  would  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  accounts  sent  to 
Swift  while  the  incident  was  fresh. 

4  The  surgeon. 
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the  water  to  see  Mrs.  Howard,  who  has  been  extremely  ill, 
but  is  much  better.  Just  as  I  am  writing,  I  hear  that  Dr. 
Arbuthnot  says  that  Mr.  Pope's  pains  are  rheumatic,  and 
have  no  relation  to  his  wound.  He  suffers  very  much.  I  will 
endeavour  to  see  him  to-morrow.  Let  us  hear  from  you  as 
often  as  you  can  afford  to  write.  I  would  say  something  to  you 
of  myself  if  I  had  any  good  to  say ;  but  I  am  much  in  the 
same  way  in  which  you  left  me,  eternally  busy  about  trifles, 
disagreeable  in  themselves,  but  rendered  supportable  by  their 
end,  which  is  to  enable  me  to  bury  myself  from  the  world 
(who  cannot  be  more  tired  of  me  than  I  am  of  it)  in  an 
agreeable  sepulchre.1  I  hope  to  bring  this  about  by  next 
spring,  and  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  at  my  funeral.     Adieu. 


24.' 
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X 


[Sept.  1720.] 

As  we  cannot  enjoy  any  good  thing  without  your  partak- 
ing of  it,  accept  the  following  receipt  for  stewing  veal : 8 

Take  a  knuckle  of  veal, 
You  may  buy  it,  or  steaL 
In  a  few  pieces  cut  it, 
In  a  stewing-pan  put  it. 


1  He  was  employed  in  fitting  up 
Dawley,  where  ho  was  about  as  calm 
and  resigned  as  a  living  man  would 
be  in  an  actual  tomb.  He  was  soon 
immersed  in  factious  politics,  and  ho 
endeavoured  to  smooth  over  the  in- 
consistency to  Swift,  by  writing  to 
him  in  February,  1727,  "  I  believe  I 
shall  seldom  visit  London,  unless  it 
be  to  divert  myself  now  and  then 
with  annoying  fools  and  knaves  for  a 
month  or  two." 

8  Published  by  Hawkesworth.  Tlds 
is  the  only  portion  which  remains 
of  the  Chedder  epistlo  mentioned 
by  Bolingbroke  in  the  preceding 
letter,  and  answered  by  Swift  in  the 
next  letter  to  Pope. 

3  "The  receipt  of  the  veal,"  said 
Gay  in  a  subsequent  letter,  "  is  of 
Monsieur    Dcvaux,     Mr.     Pultcney's 


cook,  and  it  has  been  approved  of  at 
one  of  our  Twickenham  entertain- 
ments." The  original  receipt,  which 
Gay  versified,  is  preserved  among  the 
Oxford  papers  :  "  Take  a  knuckle  of 
veal,  cut  it  in  three  or  four  pieces, 
then  put  it  in  a  stew-pan,  and  add^o 
it  the  proper  seasoning  of  pepper  and 
salt,  and  a  clove  of  mace  or  two,  ac- 
cording to  your  taste.  Then  take 
salary  [celery],  spinage,  sorrel,  thyme, 
endive,  lettuce,  beet,  and  marigold, 
of  each  as  you  like,  till  you  fill  the 
pot.  Then  stop  it  close  that  no  water 
can  possibly  get  into  it.  Then  put 
the  pot  into  a  large  kettle  of  boiling 
water,  and  let  it  stew  for  four  hours 
at  least,— the  longer  the  better. 
Then  serve  it  up,  meat  and  all,  skim- 
ming the  fat  off  before  you  serve  it." 
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Salt,  popper,  and  mace, 
Must  season  this  knuckle  ; 
Then  what's  joined  to  a  place, l 
With  other  herbs  muckle,  — 
That  which  killed  king  Will,2 
And  what  never  stands  still  ;3 
Some  sprigs  of  that  bed 
Where  children  are  bred,  * 
Which  much  you  will  mend,  if 
Both  spinach  and  endive, 
And  lettuce  and  beet, 
With  marigold  meet. 
Put  no  water  at  all, 
For  it  maketh  things  small, 
Which,  lest  it  should  happen, 
A  close  cover  clap  on. 
Put  this  pot  of  Wood1 8  metal* 
In  a  hot  boiling  kettle, 
And  there  let  it  be 
(Mark  the  doctrine  I  teach) 
About, — let  me  see, — 
Thrice  as  long  as  you  preach.6 
So  skimming  the  fat  oil', 
Say  grace  with  your  hat  oil". 
Oh,  then  with  what  rapture 
Will  it  fill  Dean  and  Chapter ! 


25/  SWIFT  TO  POPE  AND  GAY. 

Oct.  15,  172(J. 

I  received  your  map  and  pictures..  By  the  latter  I  could 
not  find  out  the  originals,  and  your  map  is  as  much  a  caricatura 
of  Bibury,  as  the  others  must  be  of  I  do  not  know  who. 

As  for  your  tripartite  letter  which  begins  with  his  lordship, 
I  think,  gentry,  it  should  be  settled  what  foot  we  are  upon, 

1  Vulgo  salary. — Gay.  to  be  time  or  thyme. — Gay. 

*  Supposed  sorrel. — Gay.  4  Parsley.     See    Chamberlayne. — 
The  name  of  the  horse  which  fell      Gay. 

with  William  III.  when  he  was  riding  He  was  a  noted  midwife. 

from    Kensington   on   February   21,  *  Of  this  composition  see  the  works 

1702.      The   king's  collar-bone  was  of  the  copper-farthing  dean. — Gay. 

broken,  and  the. injury  was  supposed  *  Which  we  suppose   to   be   near 

to  have  hastened  his  death,   which  four  hours. — Gay. 

took  place  on  March  8.  7  From  the  transcript  in  the  Oxford 

*  This  is  by  Dr.   Bentley  thought  MSS. 
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and  how  you  intend  we  are  to  live  together  in  absence.  His 
lordship  takes  the  office  of  a  critic,  and  is  in  a  dozen  lines 
acting  a  critic,  telling  me  of  a  very  indifferent  letter.  Is  it 
imagined  that  I  must  be  always  leaning  upon  one  hand1  while 
I  am  writing  with  the  other,  alway  upon  the  qui  vive  and  the 
slip-slop,  instead  of  an  honest  plain  letter,  which  only  should 
contain  in  more  words  si  vales  bene  est,  &c,  and  me  qma  tit, 
&c.  I  have  since  writ  him  a  much  longer  and  a  more 
indifferent  letter,  which  will  cost  him  two  dozen  lines  at  least 
to  find  fault  with,  and  will  be  so  much  matter  for  an  answer  ; 
atiquisque  malo  fuit  usus,  &c.  However,  as  to  the  writing 
part,  you  shall  no  more  complain,  for  I  can  mend  my  hand 
better  than  my  head.  But  may  I  never  think  again,  if  I 
think  three  seconds  whenever  I  write  to  the  best  or  the  worst 
of  you.  Let  builders  and  ministers  think  till  they  have  not  a 
penny  left  in  their  pockets,  or  a  friend  in  the  world.  Besides, 
I  am  so  busy  with  railing  at  those  odious  beasts  you  send  us 
for  all  employments,  that  I  can  think  of  nothing  else.  Breed 
a  man  a  dozen  years  in  a  coal-pit,  he  shall  pass  his  time  well 
enough  among  his  fellows ;  but  send  him  to  light  for  a  few 
months,1  then  down  with  him  again,  and  try  what  a  corre- 
spondent he  will  be. 

I  take  you  in  order.  The  next  is  my  landlord  at  Whitehall,8 
who  treats  me  with  kindness  and  domesticity,  and  says  that  he 
is  laying  in  a  double  stock  of  wine.  He  is  to  return  my  Lord 
Chesterfield  thanks  for  the  honour  I  receive  in  his  remember- 
ing me.     He  is  to  make  Mr.  Stopford4  be  received  by  all  who 


1  Lord  Orrery  states  that  lie  had 
often  heard  him  profess,  "  When  I  sit 
down  to  write  a  letter,  I  never  lean 
upon  my  elbow  till  I  have  finished 
it, "  and  he  assured  Lady  Suffolk  that 
"  he  never  leant  on  his  elbow  except 
when  he  was  under  a  necessity  of 
writing  to  fools,  or  lawyers,  or  minis- 
ters of  state,  where  he  had  to  consider 
what  was  to  be  said." 

The  coal-pit  is  Ireland  ;  the  few 
months  of  light  his  visit  to  England. 

•  Gay.    When  Swift  was  in  London, 
during  his  recent  visit  to  England,  he 


shared  Gay's  lodgings. 

4  He  was  expected  home  from 
France,  and  was  to  stay  in  London 
before  he  went  back  to  Ireland.  In 
a  letter  Swift  wrote  to  him,  July  20, 
1726,  he  says,  "  I  have  given  strict 
charge  to  Mr.  Pope  to  receive  you 
with  all  kindness  and  distinction. 
He  is  perfectly  well  received  by  all 
the  people  in  power,  and  he  loves  to 
do  good  ;  and  there  can  hardly  go 
over  a  governor  to  whom  he  may  not, 
by  himself  or  friends,  strongly  recom- 
mend you." 
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deserve  it,  in  the  best  manner  possible,  and  to  thank  Mr. 
Rollinson,  &c.  j1  but  as  for  Tom,  the  water  fool,  I  think  he 
treats  me  with  little  respect ;  therefore  upon  mature  thoughts 
I  conclude  it  below  me  to  return  his  compliment,  and  he  must 
polish  his  manners  before  I  will  do  him  a  good  office  to  Mr. 
Pope's  maid. 

To  speak  in  the  second  person,  I  would  advise  you  to  inquire 
diligently  whether  the  mice  who  eat  up  your  buttons  were 
whigs  or  tories,  or  whether  of  the  court  or  country  party. 
Plutarch  tells  us  that  Diogenes  was  encouraged  to  continue  in 
the  study  of  philosophy  by  a  mouse.  If  this  be  true,  by 
parallel  reasoning  you  should  have  enemies  at  court,  and  pro- 
bably Mrs.  Howard  sent  those  mice  to  eat  your  buttons,  as 
the  readiest  instruments  to  make  you  a  heathen  philosopher.9 
But  if  mice  bo  like  rats,  who  haunt  only  ships  that  are  not  in 
danger  of  sinking,  then  you  are  safe  enough,  and  they  may 
perhaps  be  some  of  knight  Robert's 3  mice  to  pay  you  a  visit. 
I  would  be  glad  to  know  whether  your  buttons  were  green  ;  if 
so,  then  they  must  have  been.  Pontic  mice,  which,  as  Olavs 
Magnus  assures  us,  always  devour  whatever  is  green,  and  it  never 
flourishes  again.  Upon  the  whole,  Pliny  allows  them  to  have 
been  always  an  ill  omen,  and  therefore  you  should  be  advised  to 
prepare  against  it  either  by  averruncation  or  traps.  For  the 
latter  you  may  consult  Avicen.  The  last  part  of  your  part 4 
relates  to  my  Twitenham  host;  therefore  I  shall  answer  it 
to  him. 

You  ought  to  give  mo  joy  that  I  was  not  present  to  be  over- 
turned with  you.  In  answer,  let  me  say  that  I  am  ready  to 
stand  or  fall  with  you  as  long  as  I  live.     However,  I  believe 


1  William  Rollinson,  esq.;  formerly 
a  wine  merchant,  settled  afterwards 
in  Oxfordshire,  where  he  died  at  a 
great  age  ;  a  genteel,  agreeable  man, 
an  old  acquaintance  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  and  a  favourite  of  Mr.  Pope's, 
who  left  him  five  pounds  for  a  ring.  — 
Nichols. 

As  far  back  as  March,  1711,  Swift, 
in  the  Journal  to  Stella,  calls  him 
"my  old  friend  Rollinson."  Dr.  Birch 


says  that  he  married  the  widow  of 
John,  fifth  Earl  of  Winohclsea.  She 
was  his  second  wife.  His  first  died  in 
1730. 

2  That  he  might  learn  to  bear  with 
philosophic  patience  the  disappoint- 
ment which  awaited  him  when  she 
failed  to  procure  him  a  place. 

8  Sir  Robert  Wali>ole. 

4  Of  Gay's  part  of  the  Chedder 
letter. 

a  2 
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my  weight  would  have  saved  us  all  if  it  had  been  rightly  ap- 
plied. *I  am  so  far  of  your  opinion  that  life  is  good  for  nothing 
otherwise  than  for  the  love  we  have  to  our  friends,  that  I 
think  the  easiest  way  of  dying  is  so  to  contrive  matters  as  not 
to  have  one  friend  left  in  the  world,  and  perhaps  it  would  be 
no  ill  amendment  to  add,  nor  an  enemy  neither.  I  hope  you 
jest  when  you  say  you  have  lost  two  fingers,  and  it  is  so  bad 
and  provoking  a  jest,  that,  if  I  did  not  love  you,  I  should  wish 
it  were  true.1  Neither  are  your  hopes  worth  a  rush.  A  lawyer, 
a  usurer,  a  physician,  a  minister,  a  senator,  a  judge,  must 
open  their  hand  before  they  shut  it,  else  they  will  go  off  empty- 
handed.  But  other  letters  tell  me  you  have  only  lost  some 
blood  which  you  can  ill  spare ;  for  you  had  nothing  to  venture 
except  blood  and  bones.  I  am  mustering,  as  I  told  you,  all 
the  little  things  in  verse "  that  I  think  may  be  safely  printed, 
but  I  give  you  despotic  power  to  tear  as  many  as  you 
please. 

I  now  turn  to  Mr.  Gay.  I  desire  you  will  let  me  know 
where  I  am  to  direct  to  Lord  B.,s  when  I  am  disposed  towards 
him ;  I  desire  he  may  only  see  the  most  indifferent  part  of 
this  letter;  and  lastly  to  make  my  acknowledgment  to  Mr. 
Pultency  for  his  letter,  and  that  nothing  hinders  me  from 
writing  again,  but  the  fear  that  his  civilities  would  engage  him 
in  a  very  useless  correspondence ; 4   or,  if  you  think  he  did 


1  "  T  wish  I  could  teU  you,*1  said 
Gay  in  his  reply,  "  that  the  cutting 
of  the  tendons  of  two  of  his  fingers 
was  a  joke  ;  but  it  is  really  so.  The 
wound  is  quite  healed ;  his  hand  is 
still  weak,  and  the  two  fingers  drop 
downward,  as  I  told  you  before." 
"Tendons,"  in  this  passage,  was  pro- 
bably a  slip  of  the  pen,  for,  in  his 
previous  letter  of  Sept.  16,  Gay  says 
"that  there  were  two  nerves  cut,  but 
no  tendon. " 

*  For  the  projected  Miscellanies  of 
Swift  and  Pope. 

*  Gay  was  uncertain  whether  ho 
meant  Lord  Bathurst  or  Lord  Bur- 
lington. 

4  Swift  during  his  recent  visit  to 


England  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Pulteney,  who  was  in  virulent  oppo- 
sition to  Walpole.  Pulteney  hoped 
to  engage  the  pen  of  the  dean  in 
the  service  of  the  tories,  and  discon- 
tented whigs,  and  he  addressed  him 
a  letter  on  September  3,  1726,  in 
which  he  held  out  the  lure  of  pro- 
motion. "I  could  wish,"  he  said, 
"  that  those  who  are  more  able  to 
serve  you  than  1  am  had  the  same 
desire  of  doing  it.  And  yet  methinks, 
now  I  consider  it,  and  reflect  who 
they  are,  I  should  be  sorry  they  had 
the  merit  of  doing  so  right  a  thing. 
As  well  as  I  wish  you,  1  would  rather 
not  have  you  provided  for  yet,  than 
provided  for  by  those  1  do  not  like." 
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expect  a  second  letter,  I  would  readily  do  it,  although  I  am 
ever  at  a  loss  in  dealing  with  persons  too  civil,  for  I  have  a 
cloud  of  witnesses,  with  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  at  their  head, 
to  prove  I  never  practised  or  possessed  such  a  talent  as  civility, 
which  Sir  William  Wyndham  knew  well  enough  when  he  re- 
fused to  make  any  returns  to  what  I  writ  to  him  before  I  left  you,1 
wherein  he  knew  me  better  than  Mr.  Pulteney  does,  although 
what  I  did  was  a  pure  effect  of  friendship,  brotherly  love, 
esteem,  and  concern.  I  have  received  a  box  with  the  spectacles, 
but  by  whose  care  they  were  conveyed  I  know  not.  I  only 
desire  that  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  may  be  assured  the  spec- 
tacles were  for  two  old  cousins,  and  not  for  me.  Mr.  Ford  is 
just  landed,  after  a  month's  raking  by  the  way  with  some  of 
his  tory  lords,  for  want  of  whom  he  must  here  sink  into  spleen 
as  he  uses  to  do.  I  am  going  to  try  your  receipt  of  the  knuckle 
of  veal,  and  I  wish  the  measure  of  ingredients  may  prove 
better  than  of  the  verses  ;  but  I  want  the  other,  of  a  chicken 
in  a  wooden  bowl,  from  Mrs.  Howard,  upon  which  you  may  like- 
wise exercise  your  poetry.  The  ladies  here  object  against  both. 
They  swear  that  a  saucepan  cannot  get  into  a  kettle,  and 
therefore  they  resolve  to  change  it  into  a  deep  earthen  pot. 
This  day  I  was  forced  to  dine  upon  eggs  alone,  that  I  might  have 
time  to  write  my  letter.  This  is  all  I  have  leisure  to  say  at 
present. 

Upon  four  dismal  stories  in  the  doctors  letter  relating  to  four 
of  my  friends  : — 

Here  four  of  you  got  mischances  to  plague  you, 
Friend  Congreve  a  fever,  friend  Howard  an  ague, 
Friend  Pope  overturned  by  driving  too  fast  away, 
And  Robin  *  at  sea  had  like  to  be  cast  away. 


Whether  from  domestic  distress,  or 
advancing  years,  or  becoming  pride, 
or  a  sense  of  the  impropriety  in  a 
person  of  his  station,  Swift  was  not 
inclined  to  resume  the  post  of  retained 
advocate  to  a  faction,  and  as  he  could 
neither  misunderstand  Pulteney's 
meaning,  nor  openly  reject  a  proposi- 
tion which  had  not  been  formally  ex- 
pressed, he  intimated  through   Gay 


that  the  correspondence  would  be 
merely  an  interchange  of  civilities, 
without  any  political  result. 

1  A  year  and  n-half  afterwards,  Sir 
William  talked  of  answering  the  letter, 
and  Swift's  remark  upon  the  tardy 
intention  will  be  seen  in  his  letter  to 
(Jay,  March  28,  1728. 

2  Robert  Arbuthnot 
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Hat  alas  !  the  poor  dean  neither  shudders  nor  burns, 
No  sea  overwhelms  him,  no  coach  overturns  ; 
Though  his  claret  is  bad,  and  he  foots  it  on  stones, 
Yet  he  gets  home  at  night  with  health  and  whole  bones. 


26. 
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Nov.  16,  1726. 


I  have  resolved  to  take  time ;  and  in  spite  of  all  misfor- 
tunes and  demurs,  which  sickness,  lameness,  or  disability  of 
any  kind  can  throw  in  my  way,  to  write  you,  at  intervals,  a 
long  letter.  My  two  least  fingers  of  one  hand  hang  impedi- 
ments to  the  others,  like  useless  dependents,  who  only  take  up 
room,  tod  never  are  active  and  assistant  to  our  wants:  I 
shall  never  be  much  the  better  for  them.  I  congratulate  you 
first  upon  what  you  call  your  cousin's !  wonderful  book,  which 
is  publicd  trita  manu  at  present,  and  I  prophesy  will  be  here- 
after the  admiration  of  all  men.  That  countenance  with 
which  it  is  received  by  some  statesmen  is  delightful.  I  wish 
I  could  tell  you  how  every  single  man  looks  upon  it,  to  observe 
which  has  been  my  whole  diversion  this  fortnight.  I  have 
never  been  a  night  in  London  since  you  left  me,  till  now  for 
this  very  end,  and  indeed  it  has  fully  answered  my  expecta- 
tions. I  find  no  considerable  man  very  angry  at  the  book.8 
Some,  indeed,  think  it  rather  too  bold,  and  too  general  a 
satire:  but  none,  that  I  hear  of,  accuse  it  of  particular 
reflections  (I  mean  no  persons  of  consequence,  or  good  judg- 
ment ;  the  mob  of  critics,  you  know,  always  are  desirous  to 
apply  satire  to  those  they  envy  for  being  above  them) ;  so  that 
you  needed  not  to  have  been  so  secret  upon  this  head.  Motte 3 
received  the  copy,  he  tells  me,  he  knew  not  from  whence,  nor 


1  The  Travels  of  Gulliver  were 
professedly  published  by  the  captain's 
cousin,  Richard  Sympson. 

8  The  reason  few  persons  were  angry 
at  Gulliver  was  that  the  satire  was  sel- 
dom felicitous  enough  to  wound.  Some- 
times it  is  obscure,  sometimes  revolt- 
ing and  extravagant,  and  is  invariably 
feeblest  when  most  elaborate.     The 


genius  of  the  book  is  in  the  original 
and  diverting  incidents,  and  especially 
in  the  skill  with  which  the  fabulous 
is  converted  into  the  real.  This  must 
always  have  been  the  charm  of  the 
work,  which  flags,  as  JefTrcy  remarked, 
whenever  the  satire  predominates  over 
the  story. 
*  The  publisher  of  Gulliver. 
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from  whom,  dropped  at  his  house  in  the  dark,  from  a  hackney 
coach.  By  computing  the  time,  I  found  it  was  after  you  left 
England,  so,  for  my  part,  I  suspend  my  judgment. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  nature  and  quality  of  your  present 
to  the  princess.  The  Irish  stuff  you  sent  to  Mrs.  H[oward], 
her  r[oyal]  h[ighness]  laid  hold  of,  and  has  made  up  for  her 
own  use.1  Are  you  determined  to  be  national  in  every  thing, 
even  in  your  civilities  ?  You  are  the  greatest  politician  in 
Europe  at  this  rate ;  .but  as  you  are  a  rational  politician,  there 
is  no  great  fear  of  you ;  you  will  never  succeed. 

Another  thing  in  which  you  have  pleased  me,  was  what 
you  say  to  Mr.  P[ulteney],s  by  which  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  value  no  man's  civility  above  your  own  dignity,  or  your 
own  reason.  Surely,  without  flattery,  you  are  no%.  above 
all  parties  of  men,  and  it  is  high  time  to  be  so,  after 
twenty  or  thirty  years'  observation  of  the  great  world. 

Nullius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri. 

I  question  not,  many  men  would  be  of  your  intimacy,  that  you 
might  be  of  their  interest :  but  God  forbid  an  honest  or  witty 
man  should  be  of  any,  but  that  of  his  country.  They  have 
scoundrels  enough  to  write  for  their  passions  and  their  designs ; 
let  us  write  for  truth,  for  honour,  and  for  posterity.  If  you 
must  needs  write  about  politics  at  all  (but  perhaps  it  is  full  as 
wise  to  play  the  fool  any  other  way),  surely  it  ought  to  be  so 
as  to  preserve  the  dignity  and  integrity  of  your  character  with 
those  times  to  come,  which  will  most  impartially  judge  of 
you. 

I  wish  you  had  writ  to  Lord  Peterborough,  no  man  is  more 
affectionate  towards  you.     Do  not  fancy  none  but  tories  are 


1  The  Irish  had  grown  expert  in 
manufacturing  silk  plaid,  in  imitation 
of  the  Indian,  and  on  September  1, 
1726,  Swift  announced  to  Mrs.  How- 
ard that  he  had  sent  her  a  dress  of 
this  material  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  attract  the  notice  of  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  and  induce  her  to 
accept  from  him  a  similar  present. 
His  object  was  to  persuade  the  prin- 


cess to  bring  the  silk  manufactures  of 
Ireland  into  vogue  in  England.  Mrs. 
Howard  read  her  the  dean's  letter, 
and  entering  into  his  design,  she  took 
the  plaid  for  herself,  and  ordered 
more  for  the  princesses. 

2  In  the  message  sent  through  Gay, 
by  which  Swift  let  him  know  that  he 
declined  to  be  the  tool  of  the  pre- 
tended patriots. 
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your  Mends ;  for  at  that  rate  I  must  be,  at  most,  but  half 
your  friend,  and  sincerely  I  am  wholly  so.  Adieu,  write  often, 
and  come  soon,  for  many  wish,  you  well,  and  all  would  be 
glad  of  your  company. 


. 


i 
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Now  17,  1726. 

About  ten  days  ago  a  book  was  published  here  of  the  Travels 
of  one  Gulliver,  which  has  been  -the  conversation  of  the  whole 
town  ever  since.  The  whole  impression  sold  in  a  week ;  and 
nothing  is  more  diverting  than  to  hear  the  different  opinions 
people  give  of  it,  though  all  agree  in  liking  it  extremely.  It 
is  genially  said  that  you  are  the  author ;  but  I  am  told  the 
bookseller  declares  he  knows  not.  from  what  hand  it  came. 
From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  it  is  universally  read,  from  the 
cabinet-council  to  the  nursery.  The  politicians  to  a  man  agree 
that  it  is  free  from  particular  reflections,  but  that  the  satire  on 
general  societies  of  men  is  too  severe.  Not  but  we  now  and 
then  meet  with  people  of  greater  perspicuity,  who  are  in  search 
for  particular  applications  in  every  leaf;  and  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable we  shall  have  keys  published  to  give  light  into  Gulliver's 
design.  Lord1  [Bolingbroke]  is  the  person  who  least  approves 
it,  blaming  it  as  a  design  of  evil  consequence  to  depreciate 
human  nature,  at  which  it  cannot  be  wondered  that  he  takes 
most  offence,  being  himself  the  most  accomplished  of  his 
species,*  and  so  losing  more  than  any  other  of  that  praise  which 
is  due  both  to  the  dignity  and  virtue  of  a  man.4     Your  friend, 


Jl 
1 


•i 


1  This  letter  is  headed  in  the  quarto 
"Mr.  Gay  to  Dr.  Swift,"  but  in  the 
table  of  contents  it  is  said  to  be 
"  From  Mr.  Gay  and  Mr.  Pope/' 
The  letter  itself  shows  that  it  was 
written  in  the  name  of  both. 

8  In  the  Dublin  edition  "Your 
Lord." 

8  It  is  said  in  a  letter,  which  is 
printed  in  Bolingbroke  s  name,  that 
there  were  only  three  men  capable  of 
governing  ;  one  was  himself,  another 


Pope  !  !  Laughable  as  this  may  ap- 
pear, I  do  not  think  it  very  unlikely 
he  should  have  said  so.  A  man  who 
rates  his  own  abilities  at  the  highest, 
in  proportion  as  the  world  in  general 
neglects  them,  thinks  that  person 
only  lit  to  rank  next  to  him,  who 
alone  has  discernment  enough  to  ap- 
preciate his  transcendental  talents. — 
Bowles. 

4  It  is  no  wonder  a  man   of  real 
merit  should  condemn  a  satire  on  his 
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my  Lord  Harcourt,  commends  it  very  much,  though  he  thinks 
in  some  places  the  matter  too  far  carried.  The  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Marlborough  is  in  raptures  at  it ;  she  says  she  can 
dream  of  nothing  else  since  she  read  it.  She  declares  that  she 
has  now  found  out  that  her  whole  life  had  been  lost  in  caress- 
ing the  worst  part  of  mankind,  and  treating  the  best  as  her 
foes ;  and  that  if -she  knew  Gulliver,  though  he  had  been  the 
worst  enemy  she  ever  had,  she  would  give  up  her  present 
acquaintance  for  his  friendship.1  You  may  see  by  this,  that 
you  are  not  much  injured  by  being  supposed  the  author  of  this 
piece.  If  you  are,  you  have  disobliged  us,  and  two  or  three  of 
your  best  friends,  in  not  giving  us  the  least  hint  of  it  while 
you  were  with  us;2  and  in  particular  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  who  says 
it  is  ten  thousand  pities  he  had  not  known  it,  he  could  have 
added  such  abundance  of  things  upon  every  subject.  Among 
lady  critics,  some  have  found  out  that  Mr.  Gulliver  had  a  par- 
ticular malice  to  maids  of  honour.  Those  of  them  who  frequent 
the  church  say  his  design  is  impious,  and  that  it  is  '  an  insult 
on  Providence,  by ' 3  depreciating  the  works  of  the  Creator. 
Notwithstanding,  I  am  told   the  princess  has   read  it  with 


species,  as  it  injures  virtue  and  vio- 
lates truths  and  as  little  that  a  cor- 
rupt or  worthless  man  should  approve 
such  a  satire,  because  it  justifies  his 
principles  and  tends  to  excuse  his 
practice.  — Warbuhton. 

The  remark  is  just,  though,  as  Mr. 
Croker  observes,  "it  seems  from  the 
position  of  the  note  as  if  Warburton 
thought  Bolingbroke  the  man  of  real 
merit,  the  friend  of  virtue  and  truth, 
and  Lord  Harcourt  a  corrupt  and 
worthless  man,  which  no  one  else  ever 
thought  of  either."  Warburton  had 
the  lowest  opinion  of  Bolingbroke, 
and  the  implied  approbation  was  an 
inadvertence. 

1  "Swift,"  said  the  duchess  to 
Lord  Stair,  in  1736,  "gives  the  most 
exact  account  of  kings,  ministers, 
bishops,  and  the  courts  of  justice 
that  is  possible  to  be  writ."  She 
declared  that  she  was"  "prodigiously 


fond  of  him,"  notwithstanding  "all 
the  slaps  "  he  had  bestowed  upon  her- 
self and  the  duke  ;  and  the  ground  of 
her  partiality  was  the  common  ran- 
cour they  entertained  towards  man- 
kind from  a  common  cause.  They 
were  both  arrogant  by  nature,  and 
events  had  imparted  a  keener  edge 
to  their  acerbity.  The  duchess  had 
never  been  in  good  humour  with  the 
world  from  the  day  of  her  downfall, 
nor  Swift  siuce  he  ceased  to  be  pa- 
tronised by  ministers. 

2  The  satire  on  the  court,  the  mi- 
nisters, the  parliament,  might  have 
led  to  a  prosecution,  and  those  who 
were  in  the  secret  of  the  authorship 
kept  up  this  thin  disguise  from  a  sus- 
picion that  their  letters  might  be  read 
at  the  post-office. 

8  The  words  in  inverted  commas 
are  in  the  Dublin  edition,  but  not  in 
the  quarto. 
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great  pleasure.  As  to  other  critics,  they  think  the  flying 
island  is  the  least  entertaining;  and  so  great  an  opinion 
the  town  have  of  the  impossibility  of  Gulliver's  writing  at 
all  below  himself,  that  it  is  agreed  that  part  was  not  writ 
by  the  same  hand,  though  this  has  its  defenders  too.  It  has 
passed  Lords  and  Commons,  nemine  contradicente ;  and  the 
whole  town,  men,  women,  and  children,  are  quite  full  of  it. 
Perhaps  I  may  all  this  time  be  talking  to  you  of  a  book  you 
have  never  seen,  and  which  has  not  yet  reached  Ireland.  If 
it  has  not,  I  believe  what  we  have  said  will  be  sufficient  to 
recommend  it  to  your  reading,  and  that  you  will  order  me  to 
send  it  to  you.  But  it  will  be  much  better  to  come  over  your- 
self, and  read  it  here,  where  you  will  have  the  pleasure  of 
variety  of  commentators,  to  explain  the  difficult  passages 
to  you. 

We  all  rejoice  that  you  have  fixed  the  precise  time  of  your 
coming  to  be  cum  hirundine  primd,  which  we  modern  naturalists 
pronounce  ought  to  be  reckoned,  contrary  to  Pliny,  in  this 
northern  latitude  of  fifty-two  degrees,  from  the  end  of  February, 
Styl.  Greg,  at  furthest.1  But  to  us,  your  friends,  the  coming  of 
such  a  black  swallow  as  you  will  make  a  summer  in  the  worst 
of  seasons.  "We  are  no  less  glad  at  your  mention  of  Twicken- 
ham and  Dawley ;  and  in  town  you  know  you  have  a  lodging 
at  court. 

The  princess  lis  clothed  in  Irish  silk ;  pray  give  our  service 
to  the  weavers.  We  are  strangely  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
bells  in  Ireland  ring  without  your  money.8    I  hope  you  do 

not  write  the  thing  that  is  not.     We  are  afraid  that  B 3 

has  been  guilty  of  that  crime,  that  you,  like  a  Houyhnmhnm, 
have  treated  him  as  a  Yahoo,  and  discarded  him  your  service. 


1  The  old  style  was  followed  in 
England  till  1752.  The  Gregorian, 
or  new  style,  was  eleven  days  in  ad- 
vance of  the  old,  and  Gay  reckons  by 
it  that  Swift  may  come  at  the  earliest 
period.  The  last  day  of  February  in 
the  Gregorian  calendar  would  have 
Wen  the  17th  in  the  English. 

3  When  Swift  returned  to  Dublin, 


after  his  visit  to  England,  a  triumphal 
procession  went  out  to  meet  him,  the 
bells  of  all  the  churches  were  rung, 
and  bonfires  were  kindled  in  every 
street.  In  mentioning  the  tribute, 
Swift  had  probably  commented  upon 
the  unusual  circumstance  that  the 
ringers  did  their  work  gratis. 
8  Probably  Swift's  servant. 
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I  fear  you  do  not  understand  these  modish  terms,  which  every 
creature  now  understands  but  yourself. 

You  tell  us  your  wine  is  bad,  and  that  the  clergy  do  not 
frequent  your  house,  which  we  look  upon  to  be  tautology. 
The  best  advice  we  can  give  you  is,  to  make  them  a  present  of 
your  wine,  and  come  away  to  better.  You  fancy  we  envy  you, 
but  you  are  mistaken;  we  envy  those  you  are  with,  for  we 
cannot  envy  the  man  we  love.    Adieu. 


28. 


SWIFT  TO  POPE. 


Dublin,  Nov.  27, 1 1726. 


I  am  just  come  from  answering  a  letter  of  Mrs.  H[oward]'s 
writ  in  such  mystical  terms,  that  I  should  never  have  found 
out  the  meaning,  if  a  Jbook  had  not  been  sent  me,  called  Gulli- 
ver's Travels,  of  which  you  say  so  much  in  yours.*  I  read  the 
book  over,  and  in  the  second  volume  observe  several  passages 
which  appear  to  be  patched  and  altered,  and  the  style  of  a 
different  sort,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken.3  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
likes  the  projectors  least;4  others,  you  tell  me,  the  flying 
island.  Some  think  it  wrong  to  be  so  hard  upon  whole  bodies 
or  corporations,  yet  the  general  opinion  is,  that  reflections  on 
particular  persons  are  most  to  be  blamed;  so  that  in  these 
cases  I  think  the  best  method  is  to  let  censure  and  opinion 
take  their  course.     A  bishop  here  said  that  book  was  full  of 


1  This  letter,  like  the  preceding,  is 
dated  November  17  in  the  quarto, 
but  the  second  letter  is  clearly  the 
answer  to  the  first,  and  the  true  date 
is  settled  by  that  of  the  letter  to  Mrs. 
Howard,  which  Swift  mentioned  as 
having  been  written  on  the  same 
day. 

2  The  letter  of  Mrs.  Howard  was  a 
continuous  allusion  to  Gulliver's  Tra- 
vels. 

3  Swift  had  said,  on  completing 
the  book,  that  he  intended  to  publish 
it  when  "he  found  a  printer  brave 


enough  to  venture  his  ears."  A  regard 
for  his  ears  had  induced  tho  printer 
to  omit,  add,  and  alter.  The  true 
readings  were  afterwards  restored. 

4  "I  tell  you  freely,"  Arbuthnot 
wrote  to  him,  Nov.  8,  1726,  "  the  part 
of  the  projectors  is  the  least  brilliant. " 
Swift  had  not  sufficient  acquaint- 
ance with  arts  and  sciences  to  ridicule 
tho  follies  of  their  professors,  and  his 
satire  consists  of  extravagances  which 
have  not  the  least  resemblance  to  tho 
real  absurdities  of  philosophers  and 
inventors. 
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improbable  lies,  and,  for  his  part,  he  hardly  believed  a  word  of 
it ;  and  so  much  for  Gulliver. 

Going  to  England  is  a  very  good  thing,  if  it  were  not  attended 
with  an  ugly  circumstance  of  returning  to  Ireland.  It  is  a 
shame  you  do  not  persuade  your  ministers  to  keep  me  on  that 
side,  if  it  were  but  by  a  court  expedient  of  keeping  me  in 
prison  for  a  plotter ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  must  tell  you,  that 
such  journeys  very  much  shorten  my  life,  for  a  month  here  is 
longer  than  six  at  Twickenham. 

How  comes  friend  Gay  to  be  so  tedious  P1  Another  man  can 
publish  fifty  thousand  lies  sooner  than  he  can  publish  fifty  fables. 

I  am  just  going  to  perform  a  very  good  office :  it  is  to  assist, 
with  the  archbishop,  in  degrading  a  parson  who  couples  all 
our  beggars,*  by  which  I  shall  make  one  happy  man,  and 
decide  the  great  question  of  an  indelible  character  in  favour  of 
the  principles  in  fashion.  This  I  hope  you  will  represent  to 
the  ministry  in  my  favour,  as  a  point  of  merit ;  so  farewell  till 
I  return. 

I  am  come  back,  and  have  deprived  the  parson,  who  by  a 
law  here  is  to  be  hanged  the  next  couple  he  marries.  He 
declared  to  us  that  he  resolved  to  be  hanged,  only  desired  that 
when  he  was  to  go  to  the  gallows,  the  archbishop  would  take  off 
Ids  excommunication.  Is  not  he  a  good  catholic  P  and  yet  he 
is  but  a  Scotchman.  This  is  the  only  Irish  event  I  ever 
troubled  you  with,  and  I  think  it  deserves  notice.  Let  me 
add,  that  if  I  were  Gulliver's  friend,  I  would  desire  all  my 
acquaintance  to  give  out  that  his  copy  was  basely  mangled  and 
abused,  and  added  to,  and  blotted  out  by  the  printer ;  for  so  to* 
me  it  seems,  in  the  second  volume  particularly.     Adieu. 


1  "  Tedious  "  is  here  put  for  "  dila- 
tory." "My  Fables  are  printed," 
Gay  wrote  Feb.  18,  1727,  "but  I 
cannot  get  my  plates  finished,  which 
hinders  the  publication." 

2  Previous  to  the  Marriage  Act  of 
1754,  clandestine  marriages  were 
valid  in  England,  but  the  minister 
who  officiated  was  liable  to  a  fine, 
and  ecclesiastical  censure.  Several 
disreputable  clergymen  got  a  liveli- 
hood in   London  by  performing  the 


ceremony,  without  banns  or  license, 
in  public  houses  and  other  secular 
places,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night.  The  Irish  parson  appears  to 
have  been  a  delinquent  of  this  de- 
scription. The  beggars,  no  doubt,, 
resorted  to  him  for  cheapness,  and  if 
he  imitated  the  practices  of  his  Lon- 
don brethren  he  took  advantage  of 
convivial  impulses  to  couple  people 
who  would  have  preferred,  in  their 
sober  hours,  to  keep  asunder. 
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29.  SWIFT  TO  TOPE. 

Dec.  5,  1726. 

I  believe  the  hurt  in  your  hand  affects  me  more  than 
it  does  yourself,  and  with  reason,  because  I  may  probably  be  a 
greater  loser  by  it.  What  have  accidents  to  do  with  those  who 
are  neither  jockeys  nor  fox-hunters,  nor  bullies,  nor  drunkards? 
And  yet  a  rascally  groom  shall  gallop  a  foundered  horse  ten 
miles  upon  a  causeway,  and  get  home  safe. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  that  you  approve  what  was  sent,1 
because  I  remember  to  have  heard  a  great  man  say  that 
nothing  required  more  judgment  than  making  a  present, 
which,  when  it  is  done  to  those  of  high  rank,  ought  to  be  of 
something  that  is  not  readily  got  for  money.  You  oblige  me, 
and  at  the  same  time  do  me  justice  in  what  you  observe  as  to 
Mr.  P[ulteney].  Besides,  it  is  too  late  in  life  for  me  to  act 
otherwise,  and  therefore  I  follow  a  very  easy  road  to  virtue, 
and  purchase  it  cheap.  If  you  will  give  me  leave  to  join  us, 
is  not  your  life  and  mine  a  state  of  power,  and  dependence 
a  state  of  slavery?  We  care  not  three-pence  whether  a 
prince  or  minister  will  see  us  or  no :  we  are  not  afraid  of 
having  ill  offices  done  us,  nor  are  at  the  trouble  of  guarding 
our  words  for  fear  of  giving  offence.  I  do  agree  that  riches 
are  liberty,  but  then  we  are  to  put  into  the  balance  how  long 
our  apprenticeship  is  to  last  in  acquiring  them. 

Since  you  have  received  the  verses,8 1  most  earnestly  entreat 
you  to  burn  those  which  you  do  not  approve,  and  in  those  few 
where  you  may  not  dislike  some  parts,  blot  out  the  rest,  and 
sometimes,  though  it  be  against  the  laziness  of  your  nature,  bo 
so  kind  to  make  a  few  corrections,  if  the  matter  will  bear  them.' 
I  have  some  few  of  those  things  I  call  Thoughts,  moral  and 
diverting ;  if  you  please,  I  will  send  the  best  I  can  pick  from 
them,  to  add  to  the  new  volume.     I  have  reason  to  choose  the 

1  The   present  to  the  Princess  of     petent  critics.     "In  a  poem,"  says 
Wales  of  Irish  stuff.—  Bowles.  Dr.   Delany,    "of  not  two  hundred 

2  The  poems  for  the  Miscellanies.         lines  —  Baucis  and   Philemon  —Mr. 
1  Swift  was  always  willing  that  his      Addison  made  him  blot  out  fourscore, 

writings  should  be  castigated  by  com-     add  fourscore,  and  alter  fourscore." 
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method  you  mention  of  mixing  the  several  verses,  and  I  hope 
thereby,  among  the  bad  critics,  to  be  entitled  to  more  merit 
than  is  my  due. 

This  moment  I  am  so  happy  to  have  a  letter  from  my  Lord 
Peterborough,  for  which  I  entreat  you  will  present  him  with 
my  humble  respects  and  thanks,  though  he  all-to-be -Gullivers 
me  by  very  strong  insinuations.  Though  you  despise  riddles, 
I  am  strongly  tempted  to  send  a  parcel  to  be  printed  by  them- 
selves, and  make  a  ninepenny  job  for  the  bookseller.  There 
are  some  of  my  own,  wherein  I  exceed  mankind,  mira  poemata  ! 
the  most  solemn  that  were  ever  seen ;  and  some  writ  by  others, 
admirable  indeed,  but  far  inferior  to  mine;  but  I  will  not 
praise  myself.  You  approve  that  writer  who  laughs  and  makes 
others  laugh ;  but  why  should  I  who  hate  the  world,  or  you 
who  do  not  love  it,  make  it  so  happy  P  Therefore  I  resolve 
from  henceforth  to  handle  only  serious  subjects,  nisi  quid  tu, 
docte  Trebati,  dmentU.    Yours,  &c. 


30.  POPE  TO  SWIFT. 

March  8,  1726-7. 

Mr.  Stopford  will  be  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  for  whose 
acquaintance  I  am,  among  many  other  favours,  obliged  to  you: 
and  I  think  the  acquaintance  of  so  valuable,  ingenious,  and 
unaffected  a  man,  to  be  none  of  the  least  obligations. 

Our  Miscellany  is  now  quite  printed.  I  am  prodigiously 
pleased  with  this  joint  volume,1  in  which,  methinks,  we  look 
like  friends  side  by  side,  serious  and  merry  by  turns,  conversing 
interchangeably,  and  walking  down  hand  in  hand  to  posterity, 
not  in  the  stiff  forms  of  learned  authors,  flattering  each 
other,  and  setting  the  rest  of  mankind  at  nought,  but  in  a 
free,  unimportant,  natural,  easy  manner,  diverting  others  just 
as  we  diverted  ourselves.    The  third  volume  consists  of  verses, 

1  The  volume  was  an  ill-arranged  and  published  with  care.    It  is  become 

medley,  and  excites  something  of  the  absolutely  necessary,  since  that  jumble 

feeling  which  Ford  expressed  to  Swift,  with    Pope,    etc.    in   three   volumes, 

Nov.  6,  1733  :  "I  have  long  had  it  which  put  me  in  a  rage  whenever  I 

at  heart  to  see  your  works  collected,  meet  them." 
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but  I  would  choose  to  print  none  but  such  as  have  some 
peculiarity,  and  may  be  distinguished  for  ours,  from  other 
writers.  There  is  no  end  of  making  books,  Solomon  said,  and 
above  all,  of  making  Miscellanies,  which  all  men  can  make. 
For  unless  there  be  a  character  in  every  piece,  like  the  mark 
of  the  elect,  I  should  not  care  to  be  one  of  the  twelve  thousand 
signed. 

You  received,  I  hope,  some  commendatory  verses  from  a 
Horse  and  a  Lilliputian  to  Gulliver ;  and  an  heroic  Epistle  of 
Mrs.  Gulliver.  The  bookseller  would  fain  have  printed  them 
before  the  second  edition  of  the  book,  but  I  would  not  permit 
it  without  your  approbation :  nor  do  I  much  like  them.1  You 
see  how  much  like  a  poet  I  write,  and  yet  if  you  were  with  us, 
you  would  be  deep  in  politics.  People  are  very  warm,  and 
very  angry,  very  little  to  the  purpose,  but  therefore  the  more 
warm  and  the  more  angry.  Non  nostrum  est  tantas  companere 
lites.  I  stay  at  Twitnam  without  so  much  as  reading  news- 
papers, votes,  or  any  other  paltry  pamphlets.  Mr.  Stopford 
will  carry  you  a  whole  parcel  of  them,  which  are  sent  for  yonr 
diversion,  but  not  imitation.  For  my  own  part,  methinks 
I  am  at  Glubdubdrib,  with  none  but  ancients  and  spirits  about 
me. 

I  am  rather  better  than  I  use  to  be  at  this  season,  but  my 
hand  (though,  as  you  see,  it  has  not  lost  its  cunning)  is 
frequently  in  very  awkward  sensations  rather  than  pain.  But 
to  convince  you  it  is  pretty  well,  it  has  done  some  mischief 
already,  and  just  been  strong  enough  to  cut  the  other  hand, 
while  it  was  aiming  to  prune  a  fruit-tree. 

Lady  Bolingbroke  has  writ  you  a  long,  lively  letter,  which 
will  attend  this.  She  has  very  bad  health,  he  very  good. 
Lord  Peterborough  has  writ  twice  to  you ;  we  fancy  some 
letters  have  been  intercepted,  or  lost  by  accident.  About  ten 
thousand  things  I  want  to  tell  you :  I  wish  you  were  as  impa- 
tient to  hear  them,  for  if  so,  you  would,  you  must  come  early 
this  spring.1     Adieu.     Let  me  have  a  line  from  you.     I  am 

1  All  three  pieces  are  printed  in  second  week  in  April.  He  remained  in 
Pope's  works.  His  low  estimate  of  town  for  a  few  days,  and  was  taken  by 
them  was  shared  by  the  public.  Arbuthnot  to  dine  with  Lord  Chester- 

2  Swift  left  Dublin  for  England  in  the     field,  Pulteney,  and  others.    On  May  1 
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vexed  at  losing  Mr.  Stopford  as  soon  as  I  knew  him :  but 
I  thank  God  I  have  known  him  no  longer.  If  every  man  one 
begins  to  value  must  settle  in  Ireland,  pray  make  me  know  no 
more  of  them,  and  I  forgive  you  this  one. 


31." 


SWIFT  TO  SHERIDAN. 


EXTRACT. 


Twickenham,  Aug.  12,  1727. 

I  am  cleverly  caught,  if  ever  gentleman  was  cleverly 
caught;  for  three  days  after  I  came  to  town  with  Lord 
Oxford,  from  Cambridgeshire,*  which  was  ten  days  ago,  my 
old  deafness  seized  me,  and  has  continued  ever  since  with 
great  increase ;  so  that  I  am  now  deafer  than  ever  you  knew 
rae,  and  yet  a  little  less,  I  think,  than  I  was  yesterday ;  but 
which  is  worse,  about  four  days  ago  my  giddiness  seized 
me,  and  I  was  so  very  ill,  that  yesterday  I  took  a  hearty 
vomit,  and  though  I  now  totter,  yet  I  think  I  am  a  thought 
better ;  but  what  will  be  the  event,  I  know  not.  One  thing 
I  know,  that  these  deaf  fits  use  to  continue  five  or  six 
weeks,  and  I  am  resolved  if  it  continues,  or  my  giddiness, 
some  days  longer,  I  will  leave  this  place  and  remove  to 
Greenwich,  or  somewhere  near  London.  I  am  very  uneasy 
here,  because  so  many  of  our  acquaintance  come  to  see  us, 
and  I  cannot  be  seen.  Besides,  Mr.  Pope  is  too  sickly  and 
complaisant ;  therefore,  I  resolve  to  go  somewhere  else.8  This 
is  a  little  unlucky ;  my  head  will  not  bear  writing  long.  I  want 
to  be  at  home,  where  I  can  turn  you  out,  or  let  you  in,  as  I 


lie  was  staying  with  Pope,  and  con- 
tinued to  pass  most  of  his  time  at 
Twickenham  or  London.  At  the  end 
of  September  he  returned  to  Ireland. 

1  Published  by  Hawkesworth. 

3  Wimpole,  in  Cambridgeshire,  was 
the  principal  country  residence  of 
Lord  Oxford.  He  sold  it  in  1740  to 
Lord  Hardwicke. 

*  Before  this  violent  outbreak  of 
the  dean' 8  disorder,  the  physical  in- 
firmities of  the  two  friends  seem  to 


have  rendered  their  intercourse  cheer- 
less. In  some  verses  which  Swift 
wrote  during  his  present  visit  he  says 
he  was  too  deaf  to  hear  the  weak 
voice  of  Pope,  and  that  after  looking 
at  each  other  for  a  while  they  had  to 
turn  to  their  several  occupations- 
During  the  paroxysm  of  giddiness 
and  deafness  which  ensued  Swift 
wished  to  be  let  alone,  and  he  was 
fretted  by  the  elaborate  civilities  of 
Pope. 
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think  best.  The  king  and  queen  come  in  two  days  to  our 
neighbourhood,1  and  there  I  shall  be  expected,  and  cannot  go, 
which,  however,  is  none  of  my  grievances ;  for  I  would  rather 
be  absent,  and  have  now  too  good  an  excuse.8  I  believe  this 
giddiness  is  the  disorder,  that  will  at  last  get  the  better  of 
me;'  but  I  would  rather  it  should  not  be  now,  and  I  hope 
and  believe  it  will  not,  for  I  am  now  better  than  yesterday. 


32/ 


POPE  TO  SHERIDAN. 


Twickenham,  Sept.  6,  [1727]. 

Sir, — I  am  both  obliged  and  alarmed  by  your  letter.  What 
you  mention  of  a  particular  friend  of  the  dean's  being  upon  the 
brink  of  another  world,  gives  me  great  pain  ;•  for  it  makes  me, 
in  tenderness  to  him,  wish  him  with  you,  and  at  the  same  time 


1  Richmond. —Hawkesworth. 

*  George  I.  died  at  Hanover  of  a 
fit  of  apoplexy  on  June  11,  and  the 
intelligence  reached  London  on  June 
14.  "  I  have  at  last,"  Swift  wrote  to 
Sheridan  on  May  13,  "  seen  the  prin- 
cess twice  this  week  by  her  own  com- 
mand :  she  retains  her  old  civility, 
and  I  my  old  freedom."  The  sudden 
death  of  the  king  had  now  raised  the 
prince  to  the  throne,  and  as  Swift 
had  courted  both  the  wife  and  the 
mistress,  his  fortunes  seemed  assured. 
At  first  everything  promised  well. 
On  the  third  day  after  the  accession 
he  kissed  the  hands  of  the  king  and 
queen,  and  announced  with  satisfac- 
tion that  the  tones  were  received 
with  as  much  consideration  as  the 
whigs.  "It  is  agreed,"  he  wrote 
on  June  24,  **the  ministry  will  be 
changed,  but  the  others  wiU  have  a 
soft  fall,  although  the  king  must  lie 
excessive  generous,  if  he  forgives  the 
treatment  of  some  people."  This 
was  especiaUy  meant  of  Walpole,  and 
in  a  few  short  weeks  the  king  had  not 
only  forgiven  him,  but  confirmed  him 

VOL.  VII.  —  CORRESPONDENCE,    VOL. 


in  his  rule.  Sir  Robert  had  gained 
the  ear  of  the  queen,  the  queen 
governed  the  king,  the  mistress  had 
little  more  influence  than  the  house- 
maid, and  it  shortly  became  manifest 
that  the  avenues  to  favour  had  been 
hardly  opened  to  Swift  before  they 
were  closed  against  him  for  ever. 

3  His  presentiment  was  verified. 
His  giddiness  proceeded  from  water 
on  the  brain,  which  was  the  disease 
that  destroyed  him. 

4  Published  by  Hawkesworth. 

•  Towards  the  end  of  August  Swift 
received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Sheridan, 
announcing  that  Stella,  whose  health 
had  long  been  on  the  wane,  was  rapidly 
sinking.  Swift  was  overwhelmed 
with  grief,  and  the  cry  of  despair  he 
sent  forth  in  his  letters  had  evidently 
roused  the  apprehensions  of  Sheridan, 
and  led  him  to  apply  for  information 
to  Pope.  SteUa  lingered  till  Jan. 
28,  1728,  and  the  dean  had  the 
mournful  satisfaction  of  spending  a 
few  more  anxious  months  in  her 
society.  She  was  in  the  forty-fourth 
year  of  her  age. 
ii.  ii 
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I  fear  he  is  not  in  a  condition  to  make  the  journey,  though,  to 
ease  you  as  far  as  I  can,  his  physician  and  friend,  Dr.  Arbuth- 
not,  assures  me  he  will  soon  be  well.  At  present  he  is  very 
deaf,  and  more  uneasy  than  I  hoped  that  complaint  alone  would 
have  made  him.  I  apprehend  he  has  written  to  you  in  a 
melancholy  way,  which  has  put  you  into  a  greater  fright  than, 
with  God's  will,  we  may  have  any  reason  for.  He  talks  of 
returning  to  Ireland  in  three  weeks  if  he  recovers  sufficiently ; 
if  not,  he  will  stay  here  this  winter.  Upon  pretence  of  some 
very  unavoidable  occasions,  he  went  to  London  four  days  since,1 
where  I  see  him  as  often  as  he  will  let  me.  I  was  extremely 
concerned  at  his  opinidtreU  in  leaving  me ;  but  he  shall  not 
get  rid  of  the  friend,  though  he  may  of  his  house.  I  have 
suggested  to  him  the  remedy  you  mention ;  and  I  will  not 
leave  him  a  day  till  I  see  him  better.  I  wish  you  could  see 
us  in  England  without  manifest  inconvenience  to  yourself, 
though  I  heartily  hope  and  believe  that  our  friend  will  do  well. 
I  sincerely  honour  you  for  your  warmth  of  affection,  where  it 
is  so  justly  merited  ;  and  am,  both  for  his  sake  and  your  own, 
with  great  esteem,  sir,  your  truly  affectionate  and  obedient 
servant. 

P.S.  I  have  often  desired  the  dean  to  make  known  to  you 
my  sense  of  the  good  opinion  you  have  expressed  of  me  in 
your  letters.  I  am  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  of  thanking 
you  under  my  hand ;  and  I  desire  you  to  continue  it  to  one 
who  is  no  way  ungrateful. 


i 


33.  POPE  TO  SWIFT. 

Oct.  2,  1727. 

It  is  a  perfect  trouble  to  me  to  write  to  you,  and  your  kind 
letter  left  for  me  at  Mr.  Gay's  *  affected  me  so  much,  that  it 
made  me  like  a  girl.  I  cannot  tell  what  to  say  to  you  ;  I  only 
feel  that  I  wish  you  well  in  every  circumstance  of  life ;  that  it 

1  Ho  went  to  London  on  the  last  speak  of  it,  nor  have  borne  the  con- 
day  of  August.     He  kept  secret  from  dolences  of  his  friends. 
Pope  the  impending  death  of  Stella,  2  Not  published, 
for  he  could  not    have  endured   to 
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is  almost  as  good  to  be  hated  as  to  be  loved,  considering  the 
pain  it  is  to  minds  of  any  tender  turn,  to  find  themselves  so 
utterly  impotent  to  do  any  good,  or  give  any  ease  to  those  who 
deserve  most  from  us.  I  would  very  fain  know,  as  soon  as 
you  recover  your  complaints,  or  any  part  of  them.  Would  to 
God  I  could  ease  any  of  them,  or  had  been  able  even  to  have 
alleviated  any !  I  found  I  was  not,  and  truly  it  grieved  me. 
I  was  sorry  to  find  you  could  think  yourself  easier  in  any 
house  than  in  mine,  though  at  the  same  time  I  can  allow  for  a 
tenderness  in  your  way  of  thinking,  even  when  it  seemed  to 
want  that  tenderness.1  I  cannot  explain  my  meaning ;  perhaps 
you  know  it.  But  the  best  way  of  convincing  you  of  my 
indulgence,  will  be,  if  I  live,  to  visit  you  in  Ireland,  and  act 
there  as  much  in  my  own  way  as  you  did  here  in  yours.  I 
will  not  leave  your  roof,  if  I  am  ill.  To  your  bad  health 
I  fear  there  was  added  some  disagreeable  news  from  Ireland, 
which  might  occasion  your  so  sudden  departure :  for  the  last 
time  I  saw  you,  'at  Hammersmith/*  you  assured  me  you  would 
not  leave  us  this  whole  winter,  unless  your  health  grew 
better,  and  I  do  not  find  it  did  so.  I  never  complied  so  un- 
willingly in  my  life  with  any  friend  as  with  you,  in  staying 
so  entirely  from  you;  nor  could  I  have  had  the  constancy 
to  do  it,  if  you  had  not  promised  that  before  you  went  we 
should  meet,  and  you  would  send  to  us  all  to  come.  I  have 
given  your  remembrances  to  those  you  mention  in  yours :  we 
are  quite  sorry  for  you,  I  mean  for  ourselves.  I  hope,  as  you 
do,  that  we  shall  meet  in  a  more  durable  and  more  satisfactory 
state ;  but  the  less  sure  I  am  of  that,  the  more  I  would  indulge 
it  in  this.  We  are  to  believe  we  shall  have  something  better 
than  even  a  friend  there,  but  certainly  here  we  have  nothing 
so  good.  Adieu  for  this  time.  May  you  find  every  friend  you 
go  to  as  pleased  and  happy,  as  every  friend  you  went  from 
is  sorry  and  troubled  I     Yours,  &c. 

1  Pope  imagined  that  Swift  had  left  news  "  was  communicated  confiden- 

Twickenham  to  avoid  being  trouble-  tially  by  Sheridan,   and  to  conceal 

some  to  his  host.  that  he  had  been  told  the  bad  tidings 

*  "  At  Hammersmith  "  is  from  the  Pope  professed  to  have  divined  them, 
Dublin  edition.     The   "  disagreeable 
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34.  SWIFT  TO  POPE. 

Dublin,  Oct.  12,  1727. 

I  have  been  long  reasoning  with  myself  upon  the  condition 
I  am  in,  and  in  conclusion  have  thought  it  best  to  return  to 
what  fortune  has  made  my  home  ;  I  have  there  a  large  house, 
and  servants  and  conveniences  about  me.  I  may  be  worse 
than  I  am,  and  I  have  no  where  to  retire.  I  therefore  thought 
it  best  to  return  to  Ireland,  rather  than  go  to  any  distant  place 
in  England.  Here  is  my  maintenance,  and  here  my  conve- 
nience. If  it  pleases  God  to  restore  me  to  my  health,  I  shall 
readily  make  a  third  journey ;  if  not,  we  must  part  as  all 
human  creatures  have  parted.  You  are  the  best  and  kindest 
friend  in  the  world,  and  I  know  nobody  alive  or  dead  to  whom 
I  am  so  much  obliged ;  and  if  ever  you  made  me  angry,  it  was 
for  your  too  much  care  about  me.  I  have  often  wished  that 
God  Almighty  would  be  so  easy  to  the  weakness  of  mankind 
as  to  let  old  friends  be  acquainted  in  another  state ;  and  if  I 
were  to  write  an  Utopia  for  heaven,  that  would  be  one  of  my 
schemes.  This  wildness  you  must  allow  for,  because  I  am 
giddy  and  deaf. 

I  find  it  more  convenient  to  be  sick  here,  without  the  vexation 
of  making  my  friends  uneasy ;  yet  my  giddiness  alone  would 
not  have  done,  if  that  unsociable,  comfortless  deafness  had  not 
quite  tired  me.  And  I  believe  I  should  have  returned  from 
the  inn,  if  I  had  not  feared  it  was  only  a  short  intermission, 
and  the  year  was  late,  and  my  licence  expiring.  Surely, 
besides  all  other  faults,  I  should  be  a  very  ill  judge  to  doubt 
your  friendship  and  kindness.  But  it  has  pleased  God  that 
you  are  not  in  a  state  of  health  to  be  mortified  with  the  care 
and  sickness  of  a  friend.  Two  sick  friends  never  did  well 
together ;  such  an  office  is  fitter  for  servants  and  humble  com- 
panions, to  whom  it  is  wholly  indifferent  whether  we  give  them 
trouble  or  no.  The  case  would  be  quite  otherwise  if  you  were 
with  mc ;  you  could  refuse  to  see  anybody,  and  here  is  a  large 
house  where  we  need  not  hear  each  other  if  we  were  both 
sick.     I  have  a  race  of  orderly  elderly  people  of  both  sexes  at 
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command,  who  are  of  no  consequence,  and  have  gifts  proper 
for  attending  us, — who  can  bawl  when  I  am  deaf,  and  tread 
softly  when  I  am  only  giddy  and  would  sleep. 

I  had  another  reason  for  my  haste  hither,  which  was 
changing  my  agent,  the  old  one  having  terribly  involved  my 
little  affairs;  to  which  however  I  am  grown  so  indifferent, 
that  I  believe  I  shall  lose  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  rather 
than  plague  myself  with  accounts, — so  that  I  am  very  well 
qualified  to  be  a  lord,  and  put  into  Peter  Walter's  hands.1 

Pray  God  continue  and  increase  Mr.  Congreve's  amendment, 
though  he  does  not  deserve  it  like  you,  having  been  too  lavish 
of  that  health  which  nature  gave  him.  I  hope  my  Whitehall- 
landlord*  is  nearer  to  a  place  than  when  I  left  him  ;  as  the 
preacher  said,  "  The  day  of  judgment  was  nearer  than  ever  it 
had  been  before." 

Pray  God  send  you  health;  det  salutem,  det  opes;  animum 
cequum  tibi  ipse  parabis.  You  see  Horace  wished  for  money,  as 
well  as  health ;  and  I  would  hold  a  crown  he  kept  a  coach ; 
and  I  shall  never  be  a  friend  to  the  court  till  you  do  so  too. 
Yours,  &c. 


35.  GAY  AND  POPE  TO  SWIFT. 

Oct.  22,  1727. 
Gay. 

Though  you  went  away  from  us  so  unexpectedly,  and  in 
so  clandestine  a  manner,  yet,  by  several  inquiries,  we  have 
informed  ourselves  of  everything  that  has  happened  to  you. 

To  our  great  joy,  you  have  told  us,  your  deafness  left  you 
at  the  inn  in  Aldersgate-street.  No  doubt,  your  ears  knew 
there  was  nothing  worth  hearing  in  England. 

1  Walter,  or  Waters,  was  an  attor-         Hav°  peter  Waters  always  in  your  mind; 

ney,  and  steward,  who  assisted  needy        P**"^01  ^^f  ^*^!?A 
.  A     ] '  A .    x  .         .  .  \  Can  half  the  peerage  by  his  arts  bewitch, 

men  of  property  to-day  that  he  might  starve  twenty  lords  to  make  one  scoundrel 
rob  them  to-morrow.      He  was  fre-  rich, 

quently  satirised    bv   Pope,  and    his  And  when  he  gravely  has  undone  a  score 

base  practices  are  denounced  by  Swift  la  humbly  prftyed  to  ^  iwen^  moro' 

in  the  Epistle  to  Gay  :  *  Gay. 
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Our  advices  from  Chester  tells  us,  that  you  met  Captain 
Lawson.1  The  captain  was  a  man  of  veracity,  and  set  sail  at 
the  time  he  told  you.  I  really  wished  you  had  laid  hold  of 
that  opportunity,  for  you  had  then  been  in  Ireland  the  next 
day.  Besides,  as  it  is  credibly  reported,  the  captain  had  a 
bottle  or  two  of  excellent  claret  in  his  cabin.  You  would 
not  then  have  had  the  plague  of  that  little,  smoky  room  at 
Holyhead ;  but  considering  it  was  there  you  lost  your  gid- 
diness, we  have  great  reason  to  praise  smoky  rooms  for  the 
future,  and  prescribe  them  in  like  cases  to  our  friends.  The 
maid  of  the  house  writes  us  word,  that,  while  you  were 
there,  you  were  busy  for  ten  days  together  writing  continu- 
ally ;  and  that,  as  Wat  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  Ireland, 
he  blundered  more  and  more.  By  a  scrap  of  paper  left  in 
this  smoky  room,  it  seemed  as  if  the  book  you  were  writing 
was  a  most  lamentable  account  of  your  travels ;  and  really, 
had  there  been  any  wine  in  the  house,  the  place  would  not 
have  been  so  irksome.  We  were  further  told,  that  you  set 
out,  were  driven  back  again  by  a  storm,  and  lay  in  the  ship 
all  night.  After  the  next  setting  sail,  we  were  in  great  con- 
cern about  you,  because  the  weather  grew  very  tempestuous, 
when,  to  my  great  joy  and  surprise,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Carlingford  in  Ireland,  which  informed  us,  that,  after  many 
perils,  you  were  safely  landed  there.  Ilad  the  oysters  been 
good,  it  would  have  been  a  comfortable  refreshment  after 
your  fatigue.  We  compassionated  you  in  your  travels  through 
that  country  of  desolation  and  poverty  in  your  way  to  Dublin ; 
for  it  is  a  most  dreadful  circumstance,  to  have  lazy  dull 
horses  on  a  road  where  there  are  very  bad  or  no  inns.  When 
you  carry  a  sample  of  English  apples  next  to  Ireland,  I  beg 
you  would  get  them  either  from  Goodrich,  or  Devonshire.1 
Pray,  who  was  the  clergyman  that  met  you  at  some  distance 


1  Commander  of  the  king's  Dublin  apples  during  his  detention  at  Holy- 
yacht. — IIawkesworth.  head.     The  pleasantry  of  Gay's  letter 

2  These  places  are  specified  because  consisted  in  surprising  Swift  with  the 
Gay  was  born  in  Devonshire,  and  little  particulars  of  the  journey  which 
Swift  was  the  issue  of  a  family  who  his  English  friends  had  picked  up  from 
settled  at  Goodrich,  in  Herefordshire.  some  independent  source. 

The  dean  had   bought   some  Welsh 
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from  Dublin  P  because  we  could  not  learn  his  name.  These 
are  all  the  hints  we  could  get  of  your  long  and  dangerous 
journey,  every  step  of  which  we  shared  your  anxieties,  and 
all  that  we  have  now  left  to  comfort  us,  is  to  hear  that  you  are 
in  good  health.  But  why  should  we  tell  you  what  you  know 
already  P l 

The  queen's  family  is  at  last  settled,  and  in  the  list  I  was 
appointed  gentleman-usher  to  the  Princess  Louisa,  the  youngest 
princess,  which,  upon  account  that  I  am  so  far  advanced 
in  life,*  I  have  declined  accepting,  and  have  endeavoured,  in 
the  best  manner  I  could,  to  make  my  excuses  by  a  letter  to 
her  majesty.3  So  now  all  my  expectations  are  vanished  ;  and 
I  have  no  prospect,  but  in  depending  wholly  upon  myself,  and 
my  own  conduct.  As  I  am  used  to  disappointments,  I  can 
bear  them  ;  but  as  I  can  have  no  more  hopes,  I  can  no  more 
be  disappointed,  so  that  I  am  in  a  blessed  condition.  You 
remember  you  were  advising  me  to  go  into  Newgate  to  finish 
my  scenes  the  more  correctly.  I  now  think  I  shall,  for  I  have 
no  attendance  to  hinder  me ;  but  my  opera  is  already  finished. 
I  leave  the  rest  of  this  paper  to  Mr.  Tope. 


1  The  whole  of  this  letter  is  in  the 
Dublin  edition.  The  quarto  of  1741 
contains  only  the  portion  which  fol- 
lows. 

*  Gay  was  born  in  1688,  the  same 
year  as  Pope,  and  was  now  thirty- 
nine. 

*  This  appointment  was  treated  by 
all  the  friends  of  Gay  as  a  great  in- 
dignity, and  he  is  said  to  have  felt 
the  disappointment  very  severely,  and 
was  too  much  dejected  on  the  occasion. 
— Warton. 

The  kind  of  place  fit  for  Gay  was 
a  small  sinecure  which  might  afford 
him  bread,  and  leave  him  leisure  for 
his  literary  pursuits,  and  such  was 
the  office  proposed  to  him.  For  one 
of  higher  and  more  important  duties 
his  temper  and  habits  incapacitated 
him  ;  nor  does  it  seem  such  a  violent 
indignity  that  he  whose  greatest  merit 
at  that   time  was   his  Fables  writ- 


ten for  one  royal  child,  should  have 
been  appointed  to  a  nominal  office 
about  another  royal  child. — Croker. 
It  confirms  the  justice  of  Mr.  Cro- 
ker's  view  that  in  order  to  exhibit  the 
offer  in  a  ridiculous  light,  Swift  was 
obliged,  in  his  Epistle  to  Gay,  to 
imagine  functions  which  were  purely 
fictitious. 

Say,  had  the   court  no   better  place  to 

chooee 
For  theo,  than  make  a  diynuroe  of  thy 

Muse? 
How  cheaply  had  thy  liberty  been  sold, 
To  squire  a  royal  girl  of  two  years  old : 
In  leading  strings  her  infant  steps  to  guide, 
Or  with  her  go-cart  amble  side  by  side. 

The  affluent  friends  who  recom- 
mended Gay  to  reject  the  provision 
were  strangers  to  want,  and,  with  un- 
conscious selfishness,  they  thought 
less  of  his  necessities  than  of  venting 
their  spleen  against  the  court. 
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Pope. 

Gay  is  a  free  man,  and  I  writ  him  a  long  congratulatory 
letter  upon  it.  Do  you  the  same:  it  will  mend  him,  and 
make  him  a  better  man  than  a  court  could  do.  Horace  might 
keep  his  coach  in  Augustus's  time  if  he  pleased ;  but  I  will 
not  in  the  time  of  our  Augustus.  My  poem !  (which  it  grieves 
me  that  I  dare  not  send  you  a  copy  of,  for  fear  of  the  Curlls 
and  Dennises  of  Ireland,  and  still  more  for  fear  of  the  worst 
of  traitors,  our  friends  and  admirers),  my  poem,  I  say,  will 
show  you  what  a  distinguishing  age  we  lived  in.  Your  name 
is  in  it,  with  some  others,  under  a  mark  of  such  ignominy  as 
you  will  not  much  grieve  to  wear  in  that  company.  Adieu, 
and  God  bless  you,  and  give  you  health  and  spirits. 

Whether  thou  choose  Cervantes'  serious  air, 
Or  laugh  and  shake  in  Rah  lais'  easy  chair  ; 
Or  in  the  graver  gown  instruct  mankind, 
Or,  silent,  let  thy  morals  tell  thy  mind. 

These  two  verses  *  are  over  and  above  what  I  have  said  of 
you  in  the  poem.    Adieu. 
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To  Gay. 

Dublin,  Nov.  23,  1727. 

'  I  had  your  double  letter  some  time  ago,  whereof  the  first 
and  greatest  part  is  of  your  own  head,  and  contains  a  very 
exact  account  of  my  journey  from  London  to  this  place. 
Wherever  you  got  it,  or  whatever  familiar  you  dealt  with, 
I  did  actually  amuse  myself  with  writing  a  journal  of  my 
distresses  and  living  at  Holyhead,  at  least  when  it  grew  dark, 
for  then  I  never  read.     I  did  miss  my  passage  from  Chester, 

1  The  Dunciad.  medley  was  put  together  by  Pope  with 

2  Pope  uses  "  verses"  in  the  sense      so  little  regard  to  consistency,  that  he 
of  "couplets."  makes  Swift,  in  November  1727,  des- 

8  The  letter  which  is  printed  with  cant  upon  the  success  of  the  Beggar's 

this  date  in  the  quarto  of    1741   is  Opera,  which  was  not  performed  till 

made  up  of  extracts  from  three  let-  January,  1728.     The  letters  are  here 

ters  of  Swift,— Nov.  23,  1727,   Feb.  given    from    the    transcripts   in   the 

26,  1728,  and  March  28,  1728.     This  Oxford  MSS. 
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which  would  have  saved  much  time,  weariness,  and  money. 
I  wanted  wine  for  four  days  of  the  eight  I  staid  there.  I  did 
set  out,  and  was  driven  hack,  and  all  the  other  circumstances — 
Carlingford,  bad  horses,  worse  roads,  and  Welsh  apples — are  all 
true,  and  nothing  but  the  devil  could  have  informed  you,  for 
I  kept  no  company,  but  travelled  alone ;  or  else  it  must  be 
poetical  conjuring,  as  Homer  recites  the  dreams  of  those  who 
were  killed  in  their  sleep. 

'  I  heard  nothing  of  the  q[ueen's]  family  settling,  nor  ever 
hear  one  syllable  of  news  any  more  than  at  Twitenham.  Re- 
member how  I  detested  your  three-halfpenny- worth  of  news 
at  Whitehall,  which  made  me  think  myself  in  a  coffee-house.  * 
I  entirely  approve  your  refusal  of  that  employment,  and 
your  writing  to  the  queen.  I  am  perfectly  confident  you  have 
a  firm1  enemy  in  the  ministry.  God  forgive  him,  but  not  till 
he  puts  himself  in  a  state  to  be  forgiven.  Upon  reasoning 
with  myself,  I  should  hope  they  are  gone  too  far  to  discard  you 
quite,  and  that  they  will  give  you  something,  which,  although 
much  less  than  they  ought,  will  be,  as  far  as  it  is  worth,  better 
circumstantiated  :  and  since  you  already  just  live,  a  middling 
help  will  make  you  just  tolerable.*  Your  lateness  in  life,  as 
you  so  soon  call  it,  might  be  improper  to  begin  the  world  with, 
but  almost  the  eldest  men  may  hope  to  see  changes  in  a  court. 
A  minister  is  always  seventy,  and  you  are  thirty  years  younger; 
and  consider,  Cromwell  himself  did  not  begin  to  appear  in  the 
world  till  he  was  older  than  you.  I  beg  you  will  be  thrifty, 
and  learn  to  value  a  shilling,  which  Dr.  Birch3  said  was  a  serious 
thing.  Get  a  stronger  fence  about  your  1000/.  and  throw  the 
inner  fence  into  the  heap,  and  be  advised  by  your  Twitenham 
landlord  and  me  about  an  annuity.  You  are  the  most  refractory, 
honest,  good-natured  man  I  ever  have  known.    I  could  argue 


1    "Keen"   in  the  quarto.      The  was  notedly  avaricious.     The  evening 

enemy  he  meant  was  Sir  Robert  Wal-  before  his  wife's  funeral  he  married 

pole.  a  pair  of  lovers  at  Lord  Fitzharding's 

*  This  was  precisely  the  help  which  "  for  the  sake,"  says  Atterbury,  "  of 

Swift  commended    Gay  for  flinging  five  or  ten  guineas,  which  helped  to 

away.  bear  the  charges  the  next  day  of  his 

■  Dr.  Peter  Birch,  Archdeacon  of  wife's  interment" 
Westminster,  who  died  in  1710,  and 
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out  this  paper.  I  am  very  glad  your  Opera  is  finished,  and 
hope  your  friends  will  join  the  readier  to  make  it  succeed, 
because  you  are  used  by  others  so  ill.1 

To  Pope. 
'Scene:  TwiUcnham-house.    Just  after  dinner,'2 

I  have  known  courts  these  thirty-six  years,  and  know  they 
differ ;  but  in  some  things  they  are  extremely  constant.  First, 
in  the  trite  old  maxim  of  a  minister's  never  forgiving  those  he 
has  injured  :s  Secondly,  in  the  insincerity  of  those  who  would 
be  thought  the  best  friends :  Thirdly,  in  the  love  of  fawning, 
cringing,  and  tale -bearing :  Fourthly,  in  sacrificing  those  whom 
we  really  wish  well,  to  a  point  of  interest  or  intrigue:4  Fifthly, 
in  keeping  everything  worth  taking  for  those  who  can  do 
service  or  disservice.  '  I  could  go  on  to  four-and-twentiethly ; 
but  with  all  the  partiality  of  my  inclination,  I  cannot  acquit 
the  characterised  person.9    It  is  against  my  original  funda- 


1  The  quarto,    "because    you  are 
ill-used  by  others." 

*  It  may  be  presumed  that  Pope 
had  declared  his  conviction,  in  a  sup- 
pressed passage  of  his  last  letter  that 
Gay's  patroness,  Mrs.  Howard,  was 
not  accountable  for  the  treatment  he 
received.  Swift,  in  his  answer,  avoided 
the  mention  of  names,  from  the  belief 
that  nothing  was  safe  at  the  post- 
office.  *'  This  goes  by  a  private 
hand/'  he  said  to  Sheridan,  May  13, 
1727,  "for  my  writing  is  too  much 
known,  and  my  letters  often  stopped 
and  opened." 

*  A  libel  had  been  written  on  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  of  which  he  sus- 
pected Gay  to  be  the  author,  and  the 
dean  insisted  that  after  Walpole  be- 
came convinced  of  the  poet's  inno- 
cence he  still  kept  up  his  resentment. 
The  accusation  was  unjust  Walpole, 
in  1722,  made  Gay  a  commissioner  of 
the  lottery,  and  after  the  libel  renewed 
his  nomination  to  the  office  which,  with- 
out any  serious  inroad  upon  his  time, 


brought  him  in  1507.  a  year.  If  the 
appointment  was  small,  so  were  Gay's 
pretensions  to  ministerial  patronage. 
His  productions  had  been  hitherto 
few,  and  of  no  extraordinary  excel- 
lence, and  in  politics  he  endeavoured 
to  secure  the  countenance  of  both 
parties  without  really  serving  either. 
In  so  far  as  he  manifested  a  prefer- 
ence, ho  seemed,  from  the  company 
he  kept,  to  side  with  the  opposition. 

4  The  second  and  fourth  of  these 
maxims  are  directed  against  Mrs. 
Howard.  The  charge  is  repeated 
in  the  poetical  epistle  which  Swift 
wrote  in  1731  : 

How  could  you,  Gay,  disgrace  the  Muse's 

train, 
To  servo  a  tasteless  court  twelve  years  in 

vain !  ^ 

Fain   would   I  think  our  female  friend 

sincere, 
Till  Bob,  the  poet's  foo,  possessed  her  ear. 
Did  female  virtue  o'er  so  high  ascend, 
To  lose  an  inch  of  favour  for  a  friend  ? 

6  Swift  had  written  the  character 
of  Mrs.    Howard  during  his    recent 
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mental  maxims.  I  durst  appeal  to  our  friend  at  Dawley, 
though  I  knew  more  than  he  because  I  was  a  subaltern,  and 
have  even  deceived  him  to  do  more  for  some  I  did  not  over- 
much value,  than  the  other1  who  pretends  to  have  so  strong  a 
regard  for  our  friend.  Neither  will  your  mutato  nomine,  &c.* 
satisfy  me  unless  things  are  monstrously  changed  from  what 
you  taught  me.  For  I  was  led  to  believe  that  the  present 
unexpected  situation  or  confirmation  of  things  was  brought 
about  above  two  years  ago  by  the  intervention  of  that  person 
whose  character  was  drawn.  But,  if  it  be  as  you  say,  the 
fate  of  the  Princess  des  Ursins  ought  to  be  remembered.3 

'  As  to  Ireland,  the  air  of  this  house  is  good,  and  of  the  king- 
dom very  good;  but  the  best  fruits  fall  short  a  little.  All 
things  to  eat  and  drink,  except  very  few,  better  than  in 
London,  except  you  have  4000/.  a  year.  The  ridings  and 
coachings  a  hundred  times  better  in  winter.  You  may 
find  about  six  rational,  good,  civil,  learned,  easy  companions 
of  the  males ;  fewer  of  the  females,  but  many  civil,  hospi- 
table,   and   ready  to  admire  and  adore.      About  a  dozen 


visit  to  England,  and  hence  he  desig- 
nates her  to  Pope  as  the  "charac- 
terised person/'  and  a  little  lower 
down  as  "that  person  whose  character 
was  drawn." 

1  That  is,  than  the  other,  meaning 
Mrs.  Howard,  has  done  for  Gay. 

2  It  may  be  conjectured  that  Pope 
had  said  to  Swift  that  the  only  change 
was  from  George  I.  to  George  II., 
and  that  all  the  power  and  patronage 
remained  where  it  was  before. 

3  Pope  had  apparently  stated  that 
Mrs.  Howard's  failure  to  promote 
Gay  was  solely  occasioned  by  the 
resistance  of  Walpole.  The  dean 
replies  that  Pope  had  previously 
intimated  to  him  that  the  unexpected 
confirmation  of  Walpole's  supremacy 
had  been  arranged  between  the  pre- 
sent king  and  Mrs.  Howard  for  a 
couple  of  years  before  George  I.  died, 
and  Swift  infers  that  when  the  minis- 
ter owed  the  whole  of  his  power  to 


the  mistress,  he  could  not  have  refused 
a  pressing  request  to  bestow  some 
better  preferment  upon  Gay.  But  if 
her  demand  had  been  indeed  both 
earnest  and  unsuccessful,  then  she 
ought,  says  Swift,  to  be  prepared  for 
the  fate  of  the  Princess  des  Ursins, 
who,  having  made  Elizabeth  Farnese 
queen  of  Spain,  was  instantly  seized 
by  order  of  the  sovereign  of  her  own 
creation,  and  transported  out  of  the 
kingdom.  It  is  now  notorious  that 
Mrs.  Howard  had  nothing  to  do  with 
keeping  Walpole  in  office,  and  that 
her  wishes  had  no  weight  with  king, 
queen,  or  minister.  "To  my  know- 
ledge," says  Lord  Chesterfield,  "sho 
sincerely  tried  to  serve  some,  but 
without  effect.  She  could  not  even 
procure  a  place  of  200/.  a  year  for 
John  Gay,  a  poor  and  honest  man, 
and  no  bad  poet,  only  because  he  was  a 
poet,  which  the  king  considered  as  a 
mechanic." 
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tolerable  he  companions  without  impertinence.  No  Fulteneys 
nor  Dawleys,  nor  Arbuthnots.  A  very  good  apartment,  good 
French  wine  and  port;  and,  among  the  extravagant,  hock, 
burgundy,  rack-punch,  &c. ;  but  too  dear  for  me.  Only  I 
hope  to  have  cider  from  Goodrich.  If  you  like  this  bill  of 
fare,  and  air,  and  company,  the  sea,  the  town-gates,  and  the 
door  of  this  house  are  open.  You  can  have  an  eighteen-penny 
chicken  for  seven-pence.  I  will  send  Dr.  Delany  and  Mr. 
Stopford  as  far  as  Chester  to  conduct  you ;  and  thus  I  have 
answered  your  challenge.  I  repeated  your  civilities  to  Dr. 
Sheridan,  who  received  them  as  he  ought,  and  resolves  to  get 
you  all  sorts  of  those  foolish  wines  your  caprices  are  so  fond 
of,  and  has  a  garden  two  miles  off  to  amuse  you  with,  but  the 
inconveniency  is,  it  will  have  very  good  fruit  in  it.1  I  desire 
you  will  present  my  most  humble  service  to  Sir  Spencer 
Compton,  or  the  speaker,*  if  he  must  be  so,  and  desire  he  will 
perform  his  promise  of  giving  me  three  or  four  Marseilles  figs 
and  some  of  his  most  early  grapes ;  and  do  you  get  them  put 
into  boxes  with  earth,  and  send  them  to  Whitehall,3  and  let 
them  be  kept  cool,  and  I  will  send  for  them. 

'  My  humble  service  and  kind  remembrance  to  Mrs.  Pope 
and  to  Patty  Blount,  and  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Lord  Bathurst, 
Dr.  Arbuthnot  and  family,  Mr.  Lewis,  and  Mrs.  Howard,  who 
must  remember  my  duty  to  the  queen,  and  to  all  others 
without  naming,  but  you  are  to  name  them  in  a  particular 
manner,  especially  to  Mr.  Pulteney.4    Adieu.     God  bless  you.' 


1  The  "inconveniency"  was  that 
Pope  would  be  tempted  to  partake 
too  freely  of  it. 

8  The  new  House  of  Commons  was 
to  meet  on  January  23, 1728,  and  Swift 
presumed  that  Sir  Spencer  Compton 
would  aspire  to  be  speaker  of  the 
present  parliament,  as  he  had  been  of 
the  past.  The  "  if  he  must  be  so  " 
was  the  expression  of  the  dean's  dis- 
satisfaction that  a  friend  of  his  should 
accept  the  office  from  Walpole.  Sir 
Spencer  had  for  an  instant  grasped 
the  premiership,  which  his  hands  were 
too  feeble  to  retain,   and  Walpole, 


fearing  he  would  no  longer  l>o  a 
tractable  speaker,  removed  him  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  On  December 
28,  1727,  before  the  parliament  as- 
sembled, he  was  created  a  peer  by 
the  title  of  Lord  Wilmington. 

*  To  Gay's  lodgings. 

4  The  anonymous  persons  were  no 
doubt  some  members  of  the  Oppo- 
sition whom  he  had  met  at  the  house 
of  Pulteney,  and  Swift  adopted  the 
8m all  precaution  of  not  naming  them, 
lest  his  letter  should  be  read  at  the 
post-office. 
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Dear  Sir, — I  have  a  mind  to  be  in  the  spleen  and  quarrel 
with  half  the  accidents  of  my  life,  they  have  so  severally 
and  successively  hindered  me  from  writing  to  you.  First,  a 
continuation  of  such  very  ill  health,  that  I  cared  not  to  give 
you  such  an  account  as  from  your  friendship  would  have  been 
so  uneasy  to  you,  and  which  almost  disabled  me,  indeed,  from 
giving  it,  by  attacking  me  in  that  part  which  only  qualifies  one 
to  write.  Then  I  was  advised  to  a  journey  which  gave  me  as 
sore  an  ailment  at  the  other  end,  and  was  no  sooner  crawled 
home,  but  I  found  my  mother  at  the  gates  of  death.  We  did 
not  for  two  days  expect  her  life,  and  in  that  day  of  trouble 
I  really  thought  of  flying  to  you  in  my  anguish  if  it  had 
pleased  God  to  have  taken  her  from  me.  She  is  still  very 
weak,  but  we  think  in  a  fair  way,  if  there  can  be  such  a  thing 
at  her  age,  of  recovery.  Pray  do  your  utmost  to  preserve  the 
friend  that  I  shall  have  left,  against  that  loss  arrives,  which 
cannot  be  far  off.  Dr.  Delany  *  gave  me  a  pleasure,  which 
I  hope  was  not  ill-grounded,  in  saying,  since  I  heard  from  you, 
that  your  deafiiess  was  removed.  The  season  here  is  very 
sickly,  and  all  honest  men  will  be  dead  or  in  danger  by  the 
meeting  of  our  House.  I  have  not  seen  Lords  B[olingbroke], 
B[athurst],  nor  the  doctor,  nor  Lewis,  nor  Gay,  nor  anybody 
above  once  since  you  writ  last,— Lord  Bolingbroke  not  these 
three  months.     Naming  Lewis,  I  should  tell  you  that  I  have 


1  From  the  transcript  in  the  Oxford 
MSS. 

2  Patrick  Delany,  a  member  of 
Swift's  intimate  circle,  was  born  in 
1685,  and  died  in  1768,  aged  83. 
He  is  said  in  the  Biographia  Britan- 
nica  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  man- 
servant, and  by  Mr.  D.  Swift  to  have 
been  the  son  of  a  maker  of  brogues. 
The  father  may  have  first  been  one 
and  then  the  other,  and  the  son  at 
all  events  sprung  from  the  common 


people,  and  rose  by  his  talents  and 
industry.  He  became  a  fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  preachers  in  Ireland, 
and,  in  the  course  of  his  long  life, 
published  several  theological  works, 
which  are  not  remarkable  for  vigour 
of  thought  or  style.  His  sole  sur- 
viving production  is  his  little  book 
upon  Swift,  which  is  still  consulted 
for  its  facts.  He  was  a  learned,  up- 
right, amiable,  and  liberal  man. 
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ten  times  spoken  to  Gay  to  give  him  the  note  to  send  to 
M[otte],'  and  he  was  within  this  week  so  careless  as  not  to 
have  done  it.  I  will  take  it  myself  at  my  next  going  to  town, 
and  see  Mr.  L[ewis]  write  about  it.  The  third  volume  of  the 
Miscellanies  is  coming  out  post  now,  in  which  I  have  inserted 
the  treatise  irepl  fi&Oovs.  I  have  entirely  methodised,  and  in  a 
manner  written  it  all."  The  doctor  grew  quite  indolent  in  it, 
for  something  newer,  I  know  not  what.  It  will  be  a  very 
instructive  piece.  I  want  to  see  the  journals  of  your  travels 
from  Holyhead,  which  Mr.  Sheridan  seems  highly  delighted 
with.  And  it  grieves  me  to  the  soul  that  I  cannot  send  you 
my  chef  tfceuvre,  the  poem  of  Dulness,*  which,  after  I  am  dead 
and  gone,  will  be  printed  with  a  large  commentary,  and 
lettered  on  the  back,  Pope's  Dulness.  I  send  you,  however, 
what  most  nearly  relates  to  yourself,  the  inscription  to  it, 
which  you  must  consider,  reconsider,  criticise,  hypercriticise, 
and  consult  about  with  Sheridan,  Delany,  and  all  the  literati 
of  the  kingdom, — I  mean,  to  render  it  less  unworthy  of  you. 

•  incipit  propositio. 

Books  and  the  man  1  sing,  Ac. 


INSCRIPTIO. 

And  thou  !  whose  sense,  whose  humour,  and  whose  rage, 
At  once  can  teach,  delight,  and  lash  the  age, 
Whether  thou  choose  Cervantes'  serious  air, 
Or  laugh  and  shake  in  Bab'lais'  easy  chair, 
Praise  courts,  and  monarchs,  or  extol  mankind, 
Or  thy  grieved  country's  copper  chains  unbind  ; 
Attend  whatever  title  please  thine  ear, 
Dean,  Drapier,  Bickerstaff,  or  Gulliver. 


1  Motte  was  the  publisher  of  Gul- 
liver, and  the  Miscellanies,  and  the 
note,  probably,  related  to  one  or 
other  of  these  productions. 

2  "Mr.  Pope,"  said  Motte  the 
bookseller  to  Swift,  July  31,  1735, 
"has  published  a  second  volume  of 
his  poetical  works.  I  always  thought 
the  Art  of  Sinking  was  his,  though 
ho  there  disowns  it."  In  a  letter 
Pope  wrote  to  Broome,  May  2,  1730, 
ho  enumerates  some  of  the  "flat 
lies  "  his  enemies  have  recently  pub- 


lished of  him,  and  among  the  number 
is  "  how  the  Profound  was,  in  a  man- 
ner, wholly  mine."  The  Profound, 
or  the  Art  of  Sinking,  is  the  irtoi 
fiddovs,  of  which  Pope  here  says  to 
Swift,  that  he  has  "in  a  manner 
written  it  all."  He  must  either  have 
told  a  "flat  lie"  to  Swift,  or  to 
Broome  and  the  public,  and  there  is 
not  the  smallest  doubt  that  it  was 
to  Swift  that  he  told  the  truth. 
3  The  Dunciad. 
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From  thy  Bceotia,  lo  !  the  fog  retires, 
Yet  grieve  not  thou  at  what  our  Isle  acquires  ; 
Here  dulness  reigns,  with  mighty  wings  outspread. 
And  brings  the  true  Saturnian  age  of  lead,  &c. 

John  Gay's  opera  is  just  on  the  point  of  delivery.  It  may 
be  called,  considering  its  subject,  a  jail-delivery.  Mr.  Con- 
greve,  with  whom  I  have  commemorated  you,  is  anxious  as  to 
its  success,  and  so  am  I.  Whether  it  succeeds  or  not,  it  will 
make  a  great  noise,  but  whether  of  claps  or  hisses  I  know  not.1 
At  worst,  it  is  in  its  own  nature  a  thing  which  he  can  lose  no 
reputation  by,  as  he  lays  none  upon  it." 

Mrs.  Patty  is  very  grateful  for  your  memory  of  her,  but  not 
a  jot  the  wiser  for  another  winter.  It  is  hard  time  should 
wrinkle  faces  and  not  ripen  heads.  But  she  is  a  very  honest 
woman,  and  deserves  to  be  whipped.  To  make  her  wise  is 
more  than  you  can  do,  but  it  is  in  your  power  by  writing 
to  her  once  in  your  life  to  make  her  proud,  which  is  the  best 
supplement  for  want  of  "wisdom. 

Courts  I  see  not,  courtiers  I  know  not,  kings  I  adore  not, 
queens  I  compliment  not,  so  am  never  like  to  be  in  fashion 
nor  in  dependence.  I  heartily  join  with  you  in  pitying  our 
poor  lady3  for  her  unhappiness,  and  should  only  pity  her  more 
if  she  had  more  of  what  we  call  court  happiness.  I  have  seen 
her  very  seldom.  I  had  lately  many  compliments  to  you  from 
Mr.  Morice,  etc.4    Pray  make  mine  to  all  you  think  worth  re- 


4  In  conversation  with  Spence, 
Pope  ascribed  the  prediction  to  Con- 
greve,  who  said,  after  reading  the 
opera  in  manuscript,  that  "it  would 
either  take  greatly,  or  be  damned 
confoundedly. "  The  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry  told  Boswell  that  he,  too,  had 
remarked  to  the  author,  **This  is 
a  very  odd  thing,  Gay  ;  I  am  satis- 
fied that  it  is  either  a  very  good 
thing,  or  a  very  bad  thing."  Pope 
confessed  to  Spence  that  he  and  Swift 
did  not  think  it  would  succeed. 

8  The  motto  on  the  title-page  was 

Nos  hiec  novimus  osso  nihil. 

8  Mrs.  Howard. 

*  Mr.  Morice  was  the  son-in-law  of 


Atterbury,  and  the  "etc."  stood  for 
the  exiled  prelate,  whom  Pope  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  name.  Swift 
had  spoken  of  him  with  regard  in 
1726.  "  I  lately  sent  you  Gulliver's 
Travels,"  wrote  Morice  to  Atterbury, 
January  11,  1727;  "the  reputed 
author,  Dean  Swift,  made  very  kind 
enquiries  after  you  through  our 
Twitenham  friend,  and  was  pleased 
to  hear  he  had  been  mentioned  by 
you  in  some  of  your  letters.  He  came 
over  hither  publicly  to  see  his  friends, 
and  divert  himself,  and  was  almost 
constantly  with  Mr.  Pope."  In  the 
spring  of  1727  Morice  went  abroad  to 
stay  with  the  bishop,  and  came  back 
in  November.     Shortly  after  he  re- 
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membering.  But  I  will  not  exclude  Messrs.  Delany,  Sheridan, 
and  Stopford,  the  latter  of  whom  treats  me  the  most  kindly  by 
never  writing  to  me,  which  proves  he  thinks  himself,  as  he 
is,  secure  of  my  remembrance.  I  wish  I  could  make  Dr. 
D[elany]  and  Mr.  Sh[eridan]  so  uneasy  by  my  not  writing  to 
them,  as  to  bring  them  hither  the  sooner.  As  for  yourself,  you 
cannot  be  absent,  go  where  you  will.  Do  you  but  keep  well 
and  live,  and  if  I  keep  well  and  live,  we  must  meet.  Adieu. 
To  mortify  you,  I  acquaint  you  that  I  am  a  hundred  pounds 
a  year  richer  than  when  you  was  here,  and  I  owe  it  to  no 
great  man ; '  and  I  believe  I  am  in  as  good  health  as  you ;  and 
my  Lord  Oxford  has  given  me  a  great  gold  cup  and  salver, 
which  quite  eclipses  your  silver  ones.* 

Micat  inter  omnes 
Harlseum  sidus,  velut  inter  ignes 
Luna  minores. 

Send  me  an  inscription  to  grave  at  the  bottom  of  it.  I 
have*  also  a  fine  seal  of  Plato,  with  which  I  will  not  seal  this 
letter. 


turned,  Pope  had  an  interview  with 
him,  and,  as  Morioe  informed  Atter- 
bury,  January  2,  1728,  "  was  full  of 
kind  enquiries."  The  many  compli- 
ments to  Swift  were  doubtless  delivered 
at  this  meeting. 

1  Swift  wrote  to  -Lord  Oxford,  Aug. 
25,  1727,  "  I  have  withdrawn  my 
little  stake  from  the  turmoil  of  the 
stocks,  and  out  of  suspicions,  which 
gave  me  a  continued  disquiet.  Rut 
the  same  inquietude  pursues  me  n,>on 
a  different  account — what  to  do  with 
it  any  other  way. "  He  had  probably 
expended  a  portion  of  it  in  the  pur- 
chase of  his  annuity,  and  had  increased 
his  income  by  converting  the  capital 
into  a  life  interest. 

2  The  genteel  manner  of  my  Lord 
Oxford's  present  to  Mr.  Pope  is  well 
worth  recording.  He  seemed  to  have 
forgot  some  money  due  for  subscrip- 
tions he  had  procured  to  the  Homer, 
the    amount    about    thirty  guineas. 


t 


Some  time  after  he  sent  a  gold  cup 
with  the  following  inscription  :  "  Edv  : 
Conies  Oxon.  Alexro.  Pope  in  memo- 
riam  Patris."  The  cup  was  worth 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  guineas, 
and  he  said  he  did  not  know  the  sum 
exactly,  but  thought  it  might  be 
about  what  he  owed  him.—  Spence. 

In  a  letter  to  him,  dated  Doc.  28, 
1727,  Pope  says,  "I  will  write  upon 
your  cup,  'This  is  the  least  thing 
Alex.  Pope  owed  to  Edw.  E.  of 
Oxford.' "  With  slender  abilities  and 
attainments,  Lord  Oxford  was  a  col- 
lector of  literary  curiosities,  and  a 
patron  of  literary  men.  He  was 
principal  almoner  to  the  needy 
authors  of  his  day,  and  was  all  the 
time  embarrassing  his  own  affairs, 
and  hastening  towards  ruin.  His  ex- 
cessive indolence,  weakness,  and  im- 
providence dimmed  the  lustre  of  his 
generosity,  and  he  always  passed  for 
an  insignificant  personage. 
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38.  BOLINGBROKE  AND  POPE  TO  SWIFT. 

[Feb.  1727-28]. 

BOLINGBROKE. 

Pope  charges  himself  with  this  letter ;  he  has  been  here  two 
days,  he  is  now  hurrying  to  London,  he  will  hurry  back  to 
Twickenham  in  two  days  more,  and  before  the  end  of  the  week 
he  will  be,  for  ought  I  know,  at  Dublin.  In  the  meantime 
his  Dulness  grows  and  flourishes  as  if  he  was  there  already. 
It  will  indeed  be  a  noble  work ;  the  many  will  stare  at  it,  the 
few  will  smile,  and  all  his  patrons  from  Bickerstaff  to  Gulliver 
will  rejoice,  to  see  themselves  adorned  in  that  immortal  piece. 

I  hear  that  you  have  had  some  return  of  your  illness  which 
carried  you  so  suddenly  from  us,  if  indeed  it  was  your  Own 
illness  which  made  you  in  such  haste  to  be  at  Dublin.  Dear 
Swift,  take  care  of  your  health.  I  will  give  you  a  receipt  for 
it,  d  la  Montaigne,  or  which  is  better,  d  la  Bruyhre.  Nourrisser 
bien  vdtre  corps  ;  nele  fatiguer  jamais :  laisser  rouiller  F  esprit, 
meuble  inutil,  voire  outil  dangereux  :  laisser  sonner  vos  cloches  U 
matin  pour  iveiller  les  chanoines,  et  pour  /aire  dormir  le  doyen 
(Tun  sommeil  doux  et  prqfond,  qui  luy  procure  de  beaux  songes  : 
lever  torn  tardy  et  aller  d  Feglise,  pour  vous  /aire  payer  d9  avoir 
bien  dormi  et  bien  dejeuni.1  As  to  myself,  a  person  about  whom 
I  concern  myself  very  little,  I  must  say  a  word  or  two  out  of 
complaisance  to  you.  I  am  in  my  farm,  and  here  I  shoot 
strong  and  tenacious  roots.  I  have  caught  hold  of  the  earth 
(to  use  a  gardener's  phrase),  and  neither  my  enemies  nor  my 
friends  will  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  transplant  me  again. 
Adieu.  Let  me  hear  from  you,  at  least  of  you.  I  love  you 
for  a  thousand  things,  for  none  more  than  for  the  just  esteem 
and  love  which  you  have  for  all  the  sons  of  Adam. 

Pope. 

According  to  Lord  Bolingbroke's  account  I  shall  be  at 
Dublin  in  three  days.     I  cannot  help  adding  a  word,  to  desiro 

1  The  whole  of  this  receipt  is  taken  from  the  Lutrin  of  Boileau. — Wabton. 
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you  to  expect  my  soul  there  with  you  by  that  time ;  but  as  for 
the  jade  of  a  body  that  is  tacked  to  it,  I  fear  there  will  be  no 
dragging  it  after.  I  assure  you  I  have  few  friends  here  to  de- 
tain me,  and  no  powerful  one  at  court  absolutely  to  forbid  my 
journey.  I  am  told  the  gynocrasy1  are  of  opinion,  that  they 
want  no  better  writers  than  Cibber  and  the  British  Journalist  ;* 
so  that  we  may  live  at  quiet,  and  apply  ourselves  to  our  more 
abstruse  studies.  The  only  courtiers  I  know,  or  have  the 
honour  to  call  my  friends,  are  John  Gay  and  Mr.  Bowry  ;s  the 
former  is  at  present  so  employed  in  the  elevated  airs  of  his 
opera,  and  the  latter  in  the  exaltation  of  his  high  dignity — 
that  of  her  majesty's  waterman — that  I  can  scarce  obtain  a 
categorical  answer  from  either  to  anything  I  say  to  them. 
But  the  opera  succeeds  extremely,  to  yours  and  my  extreme 
satisfaction,  of  which  he  promises  this  post  to  give  you  a  full 
account.  I  have  been  in  a  worse  condition  of  health  than 
ever,  and  think  my  immortality  is  very  near  out  of  my  enjoy- 
ment :  so  it  must  be  in  you  and  in  posterity  to  make  me  what 
amends  you  can  for  dying  young.  Adieu.  While  I  am,  I  am 
yours.     Pray  love  me,  and  take  care  of  yourself. 


39/  GAY  TO  SWIFT. 

* 

Whitehall,  Feb.  15,  1727-28. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  deferred  writing  to  you  from  time  to 
time  till  I  could  give  you  an  account  of  the  Beggar's  Opera. 
It  is  acted  at  the  playhouse  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  with  such 
success,  that  the  playhouse  has  been  crowded  every  night. 
To-night  is  the  fifteenth  time  of  acting,  and  it  is  thought  it 
will  run  a  fortnight  longer.5  I  have  ordered  Motte  to  send  the 
play  to  you  the  first  opportunity.     I  made  no  interest  either 

1  The  petticoat  government,   per-  4   Published      by      Hawkeswortli. 

haps  alluding  to  Queen  Caroline  and  Swift's  reply  to  this  letter  was  printed 

Mrs.  Howard. — Walter  Scott.  by  Pope. 

J  The  principal  author  was  William  '  It  was  performed  for  thirty-two 

Arnall,  a  writer  of  considerable  ability  nights  in  succession,  and  for  sixty-two 

in  the  pay  of  Walpole.  in  the  course  of  the  season. 

*  Pope's  waterman. 
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for  approbation  or  money,  nor  lias  anybody  been  pressed  to 
take  tickets  for  my  benefit,  notwithstanding  which  I  think  I 
shall  make  an  addition  to  my  fortune  of  between  six  and  seven 
hundred  pounds.  I  know  this  account  will  give  you  pleasure, 
as  I  have  pushed  through  this  precarious  affair  without  servility 
or  flattery. 

As  to  any  favours  from  great  men,  I  am  in  the  same  state 
you  left  me ;  but  I  am  a  great  deal  happier,  as  I  have  no  expec- 
tations. The  Duchess  of  Queensberry  has  signalised  her  friend- 
ship1 to  me  upon  this  occasion  in  such  a  conspicuous  manner, 
that  I  hope  for  her  sake  you  will  take  care  to  put  your  fork  to 
all  its  proper  uses,  and  suffer  nobody  for  the  future  to  put 
their  knives  in  their  mouths.*  Lord  Cobham  says  that  I  should 
have  printed  it  in  Italian  over  against  the  English,  that  the 
ladies  might  have  understood  what  they  read.1  The  outlandish  (as 
they  now  call  it)  opera  has  been  so  thin  of  late  that  some  have 
called  that  the  Beggar's  Opera,  and  if  the  run  continues  I  fear 
I  shall  have  remonstrances  drawn  up  against  me  by  the  royal 
academy  of  music.4  As  none  of  us  have  heard  from  you  of 
late,  every  one  of  us  are  in  concern  about  your  health.  I  beg 
we  may  hear  from  you  soon.  By  my  constant  attendance  on 
this  affair,  I  have  almost  worried  myself  into  an  ill  state  of 
health,  but  I  intend  in  five  or  six  days  to  go  to  our  country  seat 
at  Twickenham  for  a  little  air.  Mr.  Pope  is  very  seldom  in 
town.  Mrs.  Howard  frequently  asks  after  you,  and  desires  her 
compliments  to  you.  Mr.  George  Arbuthnot,  the  doctor's 
brother,  is  married  to  Mrs.  Peggy  Robinson.5  I  would  write 
more,  but  as  to-night  is  for  my  benefit,  J  am  in  a  hurry  to  go 
out  about  business.  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate 
and  obedient  servant. 


1  Her  friendship  for  Gay  was  of 
some  years  standing.  "  He  is  always 
with  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry," 
wrote  Mrs.  Brodshaw  to  Mrs.  Howard 
from  Bath,  Sept.  19,  1721. 

*  Swift,  when  dining  with  Pope, 
had  used  his  knife  for  a  fork.  The 
Duchess  was  told  of  it,  and  made  it  a 
subject  of  playful  remonstrance. 

3  This  was  a  sarcasm  on  their  fond- 
ness for  the  Italian  opera.     The  taste 


for  Italian  music  was  a  standing 
theme  for  ridicule  among  the  authors 
of  the  time  who  ignorantly  judged 
the  musical  by  the  rules  of  the 
literary  drama. 

4  The  managers  and  patrons  of  the 
Italian  opera,  with  the  king  at  their 
head,  had  formed  themselves  into  an 
association  under  this  title. 

*  She  was  the  sister  of  the  singer, 
who  married  J/>rd  Peterborough. 

I  2 
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40.1  SWIFT  TO  GAY. 

Feb.  26,  1727-28. 

Now  why  does  not  Mr.  Pope  publish  his  Dulness  P  The 
rogues  he  mawls*  will  die  of  themselves  in  peace,  and  so  will 
his  friends,  and  so  there  will  be  neither  punishment  nor 
reward.  Pray  inquire  how  my  Lord  St.  John  does  P  There 
is  no  man's  health  in  England  I  am  more  concerned  about 
than  his.3  I  wonder  whether  you  begin  to  taste  the  pleasure 
of  independency ;  or  whether  you  do  not  sometimes  leer  upon 
the  court,  oculo  retorto  ?  Will  you  now4  think  of  an  annuity, 
when  you  are  two  years  older,  and  have  doubled  your  purchase- 
money  P  Have  you  dedicated  your  opera,  and  got  the  usual 
dedication  fee  of  twenty  guineas  P  How  is  the  doctor?  Does 
he  not  chide  that  you  never  called  upon  him  for  hints  P  Is 
my  Lord  Bolingbroke,  at  the  moment  I  am  writing,  a  planter, 
*,  philosopher,  or  a  writer  P  Is  Mr.  Pulteney  in  expectation  of 
a  son,  '  or  my  Lord  Bathurst  of  an  employment/  or  my  Lord 
Oxford  of  a  new  old  manuscript  P  * 

•Ask  Mrs.  Howard  if  she  will  take  the  remedy  with  which  I 
twice  perfectly  cured  my  deafbess,  though  I  am  again  relapsed, 


1  A  portion  of  this  letter  was 
published  by  Pope  in  the  quarto  of 
1741,  under  the  date  of  Nov.  23, 1727. 
The  present  version  of  it  is  from  the 
copy  in  the  Oxford  MSS. 

2  The  quarto  "marks." 

8  Bolingbroke  would  have*  removed 
from  Dawley  to  his  family  seat  at  his 
father's  death,  and  it  was  in  Swift's 
usual  style  of  compliment  to  pretend 
that,  rather  than  lose,  in  his  visits  to 
Twickenham,  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  friend,  he  would  wish  him  to  be 
kept  out  of  his  paternal  inheritance. 

4  The  quarto  "not."  Swift  asks 
whether  he  will  think  of  an  annuity 
now  that  he  is  two  years  older  than 
when  he  before  disregarded  the  advice. 

*  The  fancy  of  Lord  Oxford  was 
to  collect  books,  manuscripts,  and 
coins.     The  chief  desire  of  Pulteney 


was  for  an  heir  to  his  enormous 
wealth.  "  Mrs.  Pulteney  is  now  in 
labour,"  he  wrote  to  Pope  in  1727. 
"  If  she  does  well,  and  brings  me  a 
boy,  I  shall  not  care  one  sixpence 
how  much  longer  Sir  Robert  governs 
England,  or  Horace  governs  France." 
Both  his  political  and  private  aspira- 
tions were  balked.  He  spent  his  days 
in  amassing  money  without  a  surviv- 
ing child  to  inherit  it,  and  in  strug- 
gling for  power  which  he  lost  in  the 
moment  of  clutching  it.  Lord  Ba- 
thurst had  been  unremitting  in  his 
attentions  to  the  prince,  princess,  and 
Mrs.  Howard,  when  they  were  in  op- 
position to  Walpole,  and  though  a 
tory,  he  fondly  hoped  that  his  old 
friends  wou^ld  remember  him  in  their 
elevation,  and  reward  his  past  as- 
siduity with  a  place. 
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and  I  will  send  her  the  receipt.  I  said  something  of  this  to 
Mr.  Pope.  Does  W[alpole]  think  you  intended  an  affront  to 
him  in  your  opera  P !  Pray  God  he  may,  for  he  has  held  the 
longest  hand  at  hazard  that  ever  fell  to  any  sharper's  share, 
and  keeps  his  run  when  the  dice  are  charged.  Present  my 
most  humble  service  to  the  deliverer  of  this  letter,  for  so  he 
must  be,  and  not  Dr.  Delany,  who  stole  away  without  it,  by  an 
accident.*  It  is  probable  that  I  have  forgot  something  of  more 
moment  than  anything  here.  My  service  to  Mr.  Pope  and  all 
friends.     Adieu/ 

I  bought  your  opera  to-day  for  sixpence,  a  cursed  print.  I 
find  there  is  neither  dedication  nor  preface,  both  which  wants 
I  approve ;  it  is  in  the  grand  gout 
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Dublin,  Feb.  29,  <  1727-8. 

Dear  Patty, — I  am  told  you  have  a  mind  to  receive  a 
letter  from  me,  which  is  a  very  undecent  declaration  in  a 
young  lady,  and  almost  a  confession  that  you  havfe  a  mind  to 
write  to  me ;  for  as  to  the  fancy  of  looking  on  me  as  a  man 
mm  consequence,  it  is  what  I  will  never  understand.  I  am 
told  likewise  you  grow  every  day  younger,  and  more  a  fool, 


1  The  opera  was  begun,  and  far 
advanced,  when  nothing  was  more 
odious  to  the  prince  and  princess  than 
Walpole  and  the  court  Meanwhile 
George  I.  died,  and  the  prince  adopted  " 
instead  of  disgracing  Walpole.  Gay, 
like  the  rest  of  the  prince's  followers, 
was  disappointed,  and  rejecting  the 
post  which  the  princess  offered  him, 
he  threw  himself  into  the  new  opposi- 
tion, sharpened  the  satire  of  the  opera, 
and  brought  it  out  in  revenge. — 
Choker. 

The  intended  affront  was  plain  to 
all  the  world.  Nol>ody  could  doubt 
that  Robin  of  Bagshot,  alias  bluff  Bob, 
alias  Carbuncle,  alias  Bob  Booty,  was 


designed  to  typify,  by  his  various 
names,  Sir  Robert's  unrefined  man- 
ners, convivial  habits,  and  alleged 
robbery  of  the  public.  His  system  of 
bribery  was  pointedly  attacked,  and 
Mac  heath  was  provided  with  both  a 
wife  and  a  mistress  to  indicate  that 
Lady  Walpole  had  a  rival  in  Miss 
Skerrett. 

2  The  accident  is  explained  in  the 
next  letter  to  Miss  Blount.  The 
postman  was  Dr.  Delnny's  substitute. 

3  Published  by  Bowles. 

4  This  letter  which  is  dated  three 
days  after  the  last,  must  have  been 
written  at  the  same  time,  as  appears 
from  the  interpolated  passage  to  Gay. 
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which  is  directly  contrary  to  me,  who  grow  wiser  and  older, 
and  at  this  rate  we  shall  never  agree.  I  long  to  see  you  a 
London  lady,  where  you  are  forced  to  wear  whole  clothes,  and 
visit  in  a  chair,1  for  which  you  must  starve  next  summer  at 
Petersham,  with  a  mantua  out  at  the  sides ;  and  spunge  once 
a  week  at  our  house  without  ever  inviting  us  in  a  whole  season 
to  a  cow-heel  at  home.  I  wish  you  would  bring  Mr.  Pope 
over  with  you  when  you  come,  but  we  will  leave  Mr.  Gay  to 
his  Beggars  and  his  Operas  till  he  is  able  to  pay  his  club. 
How  will  you  pass  this  summer  for  want  of  a  squire  to  Ham- 
Common  and  Walpole's  Lodge ;  for  as  to  Richmond  Lodge 
and  Marble-hill,  they  are  abandoned*  as  much  as  Sir  Spencer 
Compton*:  and  Mr.  SchabeV  coach,  that  used  to  give  you  so 
many  a  set-down,  is  wheeled  off  to  St.  James's.  You  must  be 
forced  to  get  a  horse,  and  gallop  with  Mrs.  Jansen  and  Miss 
Bedier.  Your  greatest  happiness  is,  that  you  are  out  of  the 
chiding  of  Mrs.  Howard  and  the  dean ;  but  I  suppose  Mr. 
Pope  is  so  just  as  to  pay  our  arrears,  and  that  you  edify  as 
much  by  him  as  by  us,  unless  you  are  so  happy  that  he  now 
looks  upon  you  as  reprobate  and  a  cast-away,  of  which  I  think 
he  has  given  me  some  hints.  However,  I  would  advise  you 
to  pass  this  summer  at  Kensington,  where  you  will  be  near  the 


1  Miss  Blount  was  a  great  econo- 
mist in  clothes  and  chair  hire. 

2  Walpolc's  lodge  was  erected  by 
Sir  Robert  at  Richmond  New  Park, 
and  has  since  been  pulled  down. 
Richmond  Lodge  was  the  summer 
residence  of  George  II.  while  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  Marble-hill,  which  he 
built  for  Mrs.  Howard  at  Twicken- 
ham, was  about  two  miles  distant. 
The  royal  lodge  was  small,  and  Swift 
took  for  granted  that  the  house,  which 
served  for  the  prince,  would  be  insuf- 
ficient for  the  monarch,  and  that  the 
mistress  would  no  longer  frequent 
Marble-hill  when  it  ceased  to  be  close 
to  her  lover's  residence.  Swift's  sup- 
positious were  not  fulfilled.  Miss 
Blount  lived  at  Petersham,  and  from 
her  proximity  to  Twickenham  and 
Richmond  she  maintained  a  constant 


intercourse  with  Mrs.  Howard,  whose 
acquaintance  she  may  have  originally 
owed  to  Pope. 

a  When  Sir  Robert  Walpole  an- 
nounced the  death  of  George  I.  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  he  answered,  "Go 
and  take  your  directions  from  Sir 
Spencer  Comptou."  This  was  in  effect 
to  appoint  Sir  Spencer  prime  minister. 
His  helplessness  in  his  new  position 
and  the  skill  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
in  winning  over  the  queen,  soon  re- 
versed the  situation,  and  the  ephemeral 
minister  was  consigned  to  total  neg- 
lect. 

4  Swift  eoujd  hardly  have  called 
Sir  Luke  Schaub,  Mr.  Schabe,  and  I 
know  not  who  else  can  be  meant. 
Schaub  was  a  Swiss,  knighted  in 
1720,  and  a  favourite  companion  of 
George  II. 
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court,  and  out  of  his  jurisdiction,  where  you  will  be  teased 
with  no  lectures  of  gravity  and  morality,  and  where  you  wiL 
have  no  other  trouble  than  to  get  into  the  mercer's  books,  and 
take  up  a  hundred  pounds  of  your  principal  for  quadrille. 
Monstrous,  indeed,  that  a  fine  lady,  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
gaiety,  must  take  up  with  an  antiquated  dean,  an  old  gentle- 
woman of  four-score,  and  a  sickly  poet.  I  will  stand  by  my 
dear  Patty  against  the  world,  if  Teresa  beats  you  for  your 
good,1  and  I  will  buy  her  a  fine  whip  for  the  purpose.  Tell 
me,  have  you  been  confined  to  your  lodging  this  winter  for 
want  of  chair-hire  P  [Do  you  know  that  this  unlucky  Dr.  Delany 
came  last  night  to  the  deanery,  and  being  denied,  without  my 
knowledge,  is  gone  to  England  this  morning,  and  so  I  must 
send  this  by  the  post.  I  bought  your  opera  to-day  for  sixpence, 
so  small  printed,  that  it  will  spoil  my  eyes.  I  ordered  you  to 
send  me  your  edition,  but  now  you  may  keep  it  till  you  get  an 
opportunity.]  Patty,  I  will  tell  you  a  blunder  :  I  am  writing 
to  Mr.  Gay,  and  had  almost  finished  the  letter ;  but  by  mis- 
take I  took  up  this  instead  of  it,  and  so  the  six  lines  in  a 
hook  are  all  to  him,  and  therefore  you  must  read  them  to  him, 
for  I  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  to  write  them  over  again.  My 
greatest  concern  in  the  matter  is,  that  I  am  afraid  I  continue 
in  love  with  you,  which  is  hard  after  near  six  months'  absence. 
I  hope  you  have  done  with  your  rash  and  other  little  disorders, 
and  that  I  shall  see  you  a  fine  young,  healthy,  plump  lady ; 
and  if  Mr.  Pope  chides  you,  threaten  him  that  you  will  turn 
heretic.  Adieu,  dear  Patty,  and  believe  me  to  be  one  of  your 
truest  friends  and  humblest  servants ;  and  that,  since  I  can 
never  live  in  England,  my  greatest  happiness  would  be  to  have 
you  and  Mr.  Pope  condemned,  during  my  life,  to  live  in  Ire- 
land,— he  at  the  deanery,  and  you,  for  reputation's  sake,  just  at 
next  door,  and  I  will  give  you  eight  dinners  a  week,  and  a 
whole  half-dozen  of  pint  bottles  of  good  French  wine  at  your 
lodgings,  a  thing  you  could  never  expect  to  arrive  at,  and 
every  year  a  suit  of  fourteen-penny  stuff,  that  should  not  be 
worn  out  at  the  right  side ;  and  a  chair  costs  but  sixpence  a 

1  That  is,    he  will  stand  by  her      beaten,  and  her  faults  corrected, 
against  the  world,  after  she  has  been 
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job ;  and  you  shall  have  catholicity  as  much  as  yon  please, 
and  the  catholic1  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  as  old  again  as  I,  for 
your  confessor.    Adieu,  again,  dear  Patty. 


42.' 
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March  20,  1727-8. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  extremely  sorry  that  your  disorder  is 
returned;  but  as  you  have  a  medicine  which  has  twice  removed 
it,  I  hope  by  this  time  you  have  again  found  the  good  effects 
of  it.  I  have  seen  Dr.  Delany  at  my  lodgings ;  but  as  I  have 
been  for  a  few  days  with  Mr.  Pulteney  at  Cashiobury,  I  have 
not  yet  returned  his  visit.  I  went  with  him  to  wait  upon  Lord 
Bathurst  and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  both  of  whom  desire  me  to 
make  you  their  compliments.  Lady  Bolingbroke  was  very 
much  out  of  order,  and,  with  my  lord,  is  now  at  Dawley.  She 
expects  a  letter  from  you.  Mrs.  Howard  would  gladly  have 
the  receipt  you  have  found  so  much  benefit  by.  She  is  happier 
than  I  have  seen  her  ever  since  you  left  us,  for  she  is  free  as 
to  her  conjugal  affairs  by  articles  of  agreement.3 

The  Beggar's  Opera  has  been  acted  now  thirty-six  times, 
and  was  as  full  the  last  night  as  the  first,  and  as  yet  there  is 
not  the  least  probability  of  a  thin  audience,  though  there  is  a 


1  He  means  the  roman  catholic 
dean,  Miss  Blount  being  a  papist. 

2  Published  by  Hawkesworth.  A 
part  of  Swift's  answer  to  this  letter 
was  printed  by  Pope. 

8  In  the  reign  of  George  I.  Mr. 
Howard  who,  according  to  Queen 
Caroline,  was  brutal,  seldom  sol>er, 
and  a  little  mad,  went  one  night  into 
the  quadrangle  of  St.  James's  palace, 
and  vociferously  demanded  his  wife 
before  the  guards.  The  only  result  of 
the  uproar  was  to  publish  an  intrigue, 
which  was  hitherto  little  known. 
When  the  prince  became  king,  Mr. 
Howard  had  an  audience  of  the  queen, 
and  threatened,  unless  Mrs.  Howard 


was  dismissed  from  her  office  at  court, 
to  take  her  by  force  from  the  royal 
coach.  His  object  was  not  to  reclaim 
his  wife,  but  to  share  the  wages  of  her 
adultery,  and  she  requested  the  queen, 
through  Lord  Trevor,  to  purchase  Mr. 
Howard's  acquiescence  by  an  annuity 
of  £1200.  The  queen  thought  she 
did  enough  in  consenting  to  retain  the 
king's  mistress  in  her  service,  and 
declined  to  pay  the  expense  of  his  in- 
fidelities out  of  her  private  purse.  The 
money  was  ultimately  furnished  by 
George  II.,  and  Mr.  Howard  having 
completed  the  iniquitous  bargain, 
agreed  to  a  formal  separation. 
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discourse  about  the  town  that  the  directors  of  the  royal  academy 
of  music  design  to  solicit  against  its  being  played  on  the  out- 
landish opera  days,  as  it  is  now  called.  On  the  benefit  day  of 
one  of  the  actresses  last  week,  they  were  obliged  to  give  out 
another  play,  or  dismiss  the  audience.  A  play  was  given  out, 
but  the  people  called  out  for  the  Beggar's  Opera,  and  they 
were  forced  to  play  it,  or  the  audience  would  not  have  staid. 

I  have  got  by  all  this  success  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred  pounds,  and  Rich,  deducting  the  whole  charge  of  the 
house,  has  cleared  already  near  four  thousand  pounds.  In 
about  a  month  I  am  going  to  the  Bath  with  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough1  and  Mr.  Congreve  ;  for  I  have  no  expectations  of 
receiving  any  favours  from  the  court.  The  Duchess  of  Queens- 
berry  is  in  Wiltshire,  where  she  has  had  the  small-pox  in  so 
favourable  a  way  that  she  had  not  above  seven  or  eight  on  her 
face.  She  is  now  perfectly  recovered.  There  is  a  mezzotinto 
print  published  to-day  of  Polly,  the  heroine  of  the  Beggar's 
Opera,  who  was  before  unknown,  and  is  now  in  so  high  vogue 
that  I  am  in  doubt  whether  her  fame  does  not  surpass  that  of 
the  opera  itself.*    I  would  not  have  talked  so  much  upon  this 


1  The  Duchess  Henrietta. 

3  This  was  Miss  Lavinia  Fenton. 
She  afterwards  became  Duchess  of 
Bolton.  She  was  very  accomplished  ; 
was  a  most  agreeable  companion  ;  had 
much  wit,  and  strong  sense,  and  a 
just  taste  in  polite  literature.  Her 
person  was  agreeable  and  well  made, 
though  she  could  not  be  called  a 
beauty.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  at  table  with  her,  when  her 
conversation  was  much  admired  by 
the  first  characters  of  the  age,  parti- 
cularly the  old  Lord  Bathurst,  and 
Lord  Granville.  Quin  thought  the 
success  of  this  opera  so  doubtful,  that 
he  would  not  undertake  to  play  the 
part  of  Macheath,  but  gave  it  up  to 
Walker.  And  iudeed  it  had  like  to 
have  miscarried  and  been  damned, 
till  Polly  sung  in  a  most  tender  and 
affecting  manner,  the  words 

Fur  on  the  ropo  that  hangs  my  dear 
Depends  poor  Polly's  life. 


This  is  the  air  that  is  said  irresistibly 
to  have  conquered  the  lover  who 
afterwards  married  her. — Warton. 

Polly's  real  name  was  Bcswick,  but 
when  she  went  upon  the  stage  she 
assumed  that  of  Fenton.  She  was 
called  Beswick  when  she  was  kept  by 
the  duke. — Hawkesworth. 

Warton  had  much  better  means  of 
knowing  her  than  by  meeting  her  at 
dinner-parties.  In  1751  he  accompa- 
nied the  duke  and  his  mistress  in  a  con- 
tinental tour,  that  he  might  be  ready 
to  marry  them  the  moment  the  breath 
was  out  of  the  body  of  the  Duchess  of 
Bolton,  who  was  left  dying  in  Eng- 
land. The  duchess  seems  to  have 
lasted  longer  than  they  expected,  and 
Warton  deserted  the  worthy  pair.  The 
moment  she  was  dead  he  wrote  to  the 
duke  and  asked  his  permission  to  re- 
turn. The  duke  meanwhile  had  got 
a  protestant  chaplain  abroad  to  per- 
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subject,  or  upon  anything  that  regards  myself,  but  to  you ;  but 
as  I  know  you  interest  yourself  so  sincerely  in  everything  that 
concerns  me,  I  believe  you  would  have  blamed  me  if  I  had 
said  less. 

Your  singer  owes  Dr.  Arbuthnot  some  money.1  I  have  forgot 
the  sum ;  I  think  it  is  two  guineas.  The  doctor  desired  me 
to  let  you  know  it.  I  saw  him  last  night  with  Mr.  Lewis  at 
Sir  William  Wyndham's,  who,  if  he  had  not  the  gout,  would 
have  answered  your  letter  you  sent  him  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 
He  said  this  to  me  a  week  since,  but  he  is  now  pretty  well 
again,  and  so  may  forget  to  write ;  for  which  reason  I  ought 
to  do  him  justice  and  tell  you  that  I  think  him  a  sincere  well- 
wisher  of  yours.  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Pope  lately,  but  have 
heard  that  both  he  and  Mrs.  Pope  are  very  well.  I  intend  to 
see  him  at  Twickenham  on  Sunday  next.  I  have  not  drunk 
out  the  Gutheridge"  cider  yet,  but  I  have  not  so  much  as  a 
single  pint  of  port  in  my  cellar.  I  have  bought  two  pair  of 
sheets  against  your  coming  to  town,  so  that  we  need  not  send 
any  more  to  Jervas  upon  that  account.3  I  really  miss  you  every 
day,  and  I  would  be  content  that  you  should  have  a  whole 
window  to  yourself,  and  half  another  to  have  you  again.  I 
am,  dear  sir,  yours  most  affectionately. 

You  have  half  a  year's  interest  due  at  Lady-day,  and  now 
it  is  March  the  20th,  1727-28. 


43.  POPE  TO  SWIFT. 

March  23,  1727-8. 

I  send  you  a  very  odd  thing,  a  paper  printed  in  Boston  in 
New  England,  wherein  you  will  find  a  real  person,  a  member 
of  their  parliament,  of  the  name  of  Jonathan  Gulliver.     If  the 

form  the  ceremony,  and  Warton,  by  ridge,  and  Gutheridge. 

a  just  retribution,  had  the  discredit  8  They  borrowed   sheets  of  Jervas 

of  his  conduct,  and  lost  the  additional  when  Swift  lodged  with  Gay  in  1726, 

preferment  which  was  to  reward  it.  and  Gay  wrote  to  the  dean  Sept.  16, 

1  Arbuthnot,  who  had  a  knowledge  "Mr.  Jervas' s  sheets  are  sent  homo 

of  music,  sometimes  selected  a  singer  to  him  mended,  finely  washed,   and 

for  the  dean's  Dublin  choir.  neatly  folded  up. " 

3  Goodrich,  sometimes  spelt  Good- 
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fame  of  that  traveller  has  travelled  thither,  it  has  travelled 
very  quick  to  have  folks  christened  already  by  the  name  of  the 
supposed  author.  But  if  you  object  that  no  child  so  lately 
christened  could  be  arrived  at  years  of  maturity  to  be  elected 
into  parliament,  I  reply,  to  solve  the  riddle,  that  the  person  is 
an  anabaptist,  and  not  christened  till  full  age,  which  sets  all 
right.  However  it  be,  the  accident  is  very  singular,  that  these 
two  names  should  be  united. 

Mr.  Gay's  opera  has  [been]  acted  near  forty  days  running, 
and  will  certainly  continue  the  whole  season.  So  he  has  more 
than  a  fence  about  his  thousand  pounds : '  he  will  soon  be 
thinking  of  a  fence  about  his  two  thousand.  Shall  no  one  of 
us  live  as  we  would  wish  each  other  to  live  P  Shall  he  have  no 
'  sure'"  annuity,  you  no  settlement  on  this  side,  and  I  no  prospect 
of  getting  to  you  on  the  other  P  This  world  is  made  for  Caesar, 
as  Cato  said,  for  ambitious,  false,  or  flattering  people  to  domi- 
neer in !  nay,  they  would  not,  by  their  goodwill,  leave  us  our 
very  books,  thoughts,  or  words,  in  quiet."  I  despise  the  world 
yet,  I  assure  you,  more  than  either  Gay  or  you,  and  the  court 
more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  As  for  those  scribblers 
for  whom  you  apprehend  I  would  suppress  my  Dulness  (which, 
by  the  way,  for  the  future,  you  are  to  call  by  a  more  pompous 
name,  the  Dunciad),  how  much  that  nest  of  hornets  are  my 
regard  will  easily  appear  to  you  when  you  read  the  Treatise  of 
the  Bathos. 

At  all  adventures,  yours  and  my  name  shall  stand  linked  as 
friends  to  posterity,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  and,  as  Tully  calls 
it,  in  comuetudine  studiorum.  Would  to  God  our  persons  could 
but  as  well,  and  as  surely,  be  inseparable !  I  find  my  other 
ties  dropping  from  me :  some  worn  off,  some  torn  off,  others 


1  Before  Mr.  Gay  had  fenced  this 
thousand  pounds,  he  had  a  consulta- 
tion with  his  friends  about  the  dis- 
position of  it.  Mr.  Lewis  advised  him 
to  intrust  it  to  the  funds,  and  live 
upon  the  interest ;  Dr.  Arbuthnot  to 
intrust  it  to  Providence,  and  live  upon 
the  principal ;  and  Pope  was  for  pur- 
chasing an  annuity  for  life.  In  this 
uncertainty  he  could  only  say  with 


the  old  man  in  Terence, 

fecistis  probe,  + 

Incortior  sum  multo,  quam  dudum. — 
Warburton. 

■  From  the  Dublin  edition. 

3  Pope  had  changed  his  opinion 
when  he  wrote  the  Essay  on  Man, 
Epist.  iv.,  ver.  145  : 

This  world,  'tis  true, 
Was  mads  fur  Caasar,  but  for  Titus,  too. 
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relaxing  daily.  My  greatest,  both  by  duty,  gratitude,  and 
humanity,  time  is  shaking  every  moment,  and  it  now  hangs 
but  by  a  thread.  I  am  many  years  the  older,  for  living  so 
much  with  one  so  old;  much  the  more  helpless,  for  having 
been  so  long  helped  and  tended  by  her ;  much  the  more  con- 
siderate and  tender,  for  a  daily  commerce  with  one  who  required 
me  justly  to  be  both  to  her;  and  consequently  the  more  melan- 
choly and  thoughtful,  and  the  less  fit  for  others,  who  want 
only,  in  a  companion  or  a  friend,  to  be  amused  or  entertained. 
My  constitution  too  has  had  its  share  of  decay,  as  well  as  my 
spirits,  and  I  am  as  much  in  the  decline  at  forty  as  you  at  sixty. 
I  believe  we  should  be  fit  to  live  together,  could  I  get  a  little 
more  health,  which  might  make  me  not  quite  insupportable. 
Tour  deafness  would  agree  with  my  dulness ;  you  would  not 
want  me  to  speak  when  you  could  not  hear.  But  God  forbid 
you  should  be  as  destitute  of  the  social  comforts  of  life  as  I 
must  when  I  lose  my  mother ;  or  that  ever  you  should  lose 
your  more  useful  acquaintance  so  utterly  as  to  turn  your 
thoughts  to  such  a  broken  reed  as  I  am,  who  could  so  ill  supply 
your  wants.  I  am  extremely  troubled  at  the  returns  of  your 
deafness.  You  cannot  be  too  particular  in  the  accounts  of 
your  health  to  me;  everything  you  do  or  say  in  this  kind 
obliges  me,  nay,  delights  me,  to  see  the  justice  you  do  me  in 
thinking  me  concerned  in  all  your  concerns;  so  that  though 
the  pleasantest  thing  you  can  tell  me  be  that  you  are  better  or 
easier,  next  to  that  it  pleases  me  that  you  make  me  the  person 
you  would  complain  to. 

As  the  obtaining  the  love  of  valuable  men  is  the  happiest 
end  I  know  of  this  life,  so  the  next  felicity  is  to  get  rid  of  fools 
and  scoundrels,  which  I  cannot  but  own  to  you  was  one  part  of 
my  design  in  falling  upon  these  authors,  whose  incapacity  is 
not  greater  than  their  insincerity,  and  of  whom  I  have  always 
found,  if  I  may  quote  myself, 

That  each  bad  author  is  as  bad  a  friend. 

This  poem  will  rid  me  of  these  insects : 

Ceditc  Romani  Script  oros,  eedite  Graii ; 
Ncscio  quid  majus  nascitur  lliado. 
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I  mean  than  my  Iliad ;  and  I  call  it  Neseio  quid,  which  is  a 
degree  of  modesty;  but,  however,  if  it  silence  these  fellows,  it 
must  be  something  greater  than  any  Iliad  in  Christendom. 
Adieu. 


44.1 


SWIFT  TO  GAY. 


'  Dublin,  March  28,  1728. 

'  I  had  yours  of  the  20th  last  night.  As  to  the  remedy  that 
twice  cured  my  deafness*  I  would  not  take  it  the  third  time, 
because  it  made  me  so  tender  that  the  least  cold  brought  on 
my  disorder  again,  which  went  off,  however,  without  using  it 
any  more.  This  I  say  on  Mrs.  Howard's  account,  yet  she 
shall  have  it  if  she  pleases.  I  am  now  tolerably  well,  but  my 
fears  of  relapsing  hang  over  me,  and  very  much  take  down  my 
mettle.  I  will  write  to  my  Lady  Bolingbroke,  but  I  would  be 
glad  first  that  you  would  know  from  her  whether  she  will  have 
such  usquebaugh  as  I  can  get,  and  how  much,  and  whether 
the  green  or  the  yellow,  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  white,  or 
will  she  leave  all  but  the  quantity  to  my  discretion.  We  have 
your  opera  for  6rf.  and '  we  are  as  full  of  it  pro  modulo  nostro 
as  London  can  be ;  continually  acting,  and  house 9  crammed, 
and  the  lord-lieutenant  several  times  there  laughing  his  heart 
out.  '  I  wish  you  had  sent  me  a  copy,  as  I  desired  to  oblige 
an  honest  bookseller.  It  would  have  done  Motte  no  hurt,  for  no 
English  copy  has  been  sold,  but  the  Dublin  one  has  run  pro- 
digiously.' I  did  not  understand  that  the  scene  of  Lockit  and 
Peachum's  quarrel  was  an  imitation  of  one  between  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  till  I  was  told  it."    I  wish  Macheath,  when  he 


1  A  small  portion  of  this  letter  was 
given  by  Pope  in  the  quarto  of  1741, 
in  the  made  up  letter  of  Nov.  23, 
1727.  It  is  now  printed  from  the 
copy  in  the  Oxford  MSS. 

2  "  Houses  "  in  the  quarto. 

8  Many  persons  have  imagined  that 
the  scene  in  which  Peachum  and 
Lockit  first  reproached,  and  then 
collared  one  another,  was  a  satire  on 
a  similar  fray  between  Walpole  and 


Lord  Townshend.  This  interpretation 
would  add  zest  to  both  action  and 
dialogue  nt  the  notion  is  not  coun- 
tenanced y  Swift's  expressions,  and 
is  inconsistent  with  Lord  Hervey's 
testimony  that  the  quarrels  of  the 
two  ministers  had  not  publicly 
transpired  when  the  Beggar's  Opera 
was  produced,  and  with  Coxe's  state- 
ment that  the  scuffle,  which  was  the 
climax,  did  not  occur  till  1729. 
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was  going  to  be  hanged,  had  imitated  Alexander  the  Great 
when  he  was  dying.  I  would  have  had  his  fellow-rogues  desire 
his  commands  about  a  successor,  and  he  to  answer,  Let  it  be  the 
most  worthy,  &c.  "We  hear  a  million  of  stories  about  the 
opera,  of  the  '  encore ' !  at  the  song,  That  was  krelFd  at  me, 
when  two  great  ministers  were  in  a  box  together,  and  all  the 
world  staring  at  them.2  I  am  heartily  glad  your  opera  has 
mended  your  purse,  though  perhaps  it  may  spoil  your  court. 
'  I  think  that  rich  rogue,  Rich,  should  in  conscience  make  you 
a  present  of  two  or  three  hundred  guineas.  I  am  impatient 
that  such  a -dog  by  sitting  still  should*get  five  times  more  than 
thfc  author.  You  told  me  a  month  ago  of  700/.  and  have  you 
not  quite  made  up  the  eight  yet  ?  I  know  not  your  methods. 
How  many  third  days  are  you  allowed,  and  how  much  is  each 
day  worth,  and  what  did  you  get  for  copy?'  Pray  give  one 
to  Dr.  Delany  for  me.' 

Will  you  desire  my  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Mr.  Pulteney,  and 
Mr.  Pope,  to  command  you  to  buy  an  annuity  with  two  thou- 
sand pounds  P  that  you  may  laugh  at  courts,  and  bid  ministers 
'•kiss,  &c., — and  ten  to  one  they  will  be  ready  to  grease  you 
when  you  are  fat.  I  hope  your  new  duchess 4  will  treat  you 
at  the  Bath,  and  that  you  will  be  too  wise  to  lose  your  money 
at  play/  Ever  preserve  some  spice  of  the  alderman,  and  pre- 
pare against  age  and  dulness,  and  sickness,  and  coldness, 
or  death  of  friends.  A  whore  has  a  resource  left,  that  she  can 
turn  bawd ;  but  an  old  decayed  poet  is  a  creature  abandoned, 
and  at  mercy,  when  he  can  find  none.  Get  me  likewise  Polly's 
mezzotinto.     Lord,  how  the  school-boys  at  Westminster  and 


1  "  Applause  "  in  the  quarto. 

*    When  you  censure  the  age, 

Be  cautious  and  sage, 
Lest  the  courtiers  offended  should  be  ; 
If  you  mention  vice  or  bribe, 
Tis  so  pat  to  all  the  tribe, 
Each  cries, — That  was  levelled  at  me. 
War  ton  says  that  some  of  the  songs 
that    contained    the    severest    satire 
against  the   court  were    written    by 
Pope,  particularly, 
Through  all  the  employments  of  life, 

And 
Since  laws  were  made  for  ev'ry  degree. 


Pope,  however,  assured  Spence  that 
he  and  Swift  limited  their  assistance 
to  corrections  and  advice,  and  that 
the  entire  composition  was  by  Gay. 

8  He  sold  the  copyright  of  his 
Fables  and  the  Beggar's  Opera  for  the 
inadequate  sum  of  ninety  guineas  on 
Feb.  6,  1728,  before  he  was  aware  of 
the  extensive  popularity  which  was  in 
store  for  his  play. 

4  Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough. 
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university  lads  adore  you  at  this  juncture !  Have  you  made 
as  many  men  laugh,  as  ministers  can  make  weep  P 

'  I  am  glad  your  goddess  duchess  has  preserved  a  face  which 
I  never  saw  since  it  was  on  the  shoulders  of  a  girl.1  Dr. 
Arhuthnot  lent  Fox,  the  singer,  whom  he  sent  me,  five  guineas, 
and  had  his  note.  This  note  I  took  from  the  doctor,  and  paid 
him  the  five  guineas  honestly  at  his  house  in  Cork  Street,  over 
against  my  Lord  Hervey*s.  If  he  lent  the  fellow  any  other 
money  without  a  note,  I  know  nothing  of  it/ 

I  will  excuse  Sir  'William  Wyndham'2  the  trouble  of  a  letter. 
When  ambassadors  came  from  Troy  to  condole  with  Tiberius 
upon  the  death  of  his  nephew,  after  two  years,  the  emperor 
answered,  that  he  likewise  condoled  with  them  for  the  un- 
timely death  of  Hector.  I  always  loved  and  respected  'Sir 
William' "  very  much,  and  do  still  as  much  as  ever ;  and  it  is 
a  return  sufficient,  if  he  pleases  to  accept  the  offers  of  my  most 
humble  service. 

'  I  have  twenty  dozen  of  Goodrich  cider,  as  good  as  yours, 
which  cost  me  8/.,  and  if  you  will  just  cross  the  water  hither 
from  the  Bath,  I  will  giver  you  a  bottle  of  it  every  day.  I  had 
a  letter  from  Jo  Taylor  last  post,  recommending  one  Waghern 
for  my  choir.  He  must  be  answered,  by  your  means,  that  I 
did  admit  him  to  a  half  place,  a  year  ago  or  more,  and  have 
recommended  him  to  the  dean  of  our  other  cathedral,4  to  be 
taken  in  there.  But  the  man  by  his  indiscretion  is  got  so 
deep  in  debt,  that  I  doubt  he  must  run  away  back  to  England, 
as  I  suppose  he  did  from  thence  hither  for  the  same  reasons. 
This  I  would  have  said  to  Mr.  Taylor  without  troubling  him 
with  a  letter, — neither  do  I  know  his  address,  unless  it  be 
to  Bridewell  My  most  humble  service  to  Mr.  Pulteney 
and  Mrs.  Howard,  and  Mr.  Pope,  &c,  and  the  doctor.  I 
hope  Dr.  Delany  has  shown  you  the  tale,  writ  by 
Mrs.  Barber,  a  citizen's  wife  here,  in  praise  of  your  Fables. 
There  is  something  in  it  hard  upon  Mr.  Congreve,  which  I 
sent  to  her,  for  I  never  saw  her,  to  change  to  Dryden,  but 

1  The  Duchess  of  Queensbcny,  who  and  the  Dublin  edition,  but  is  omitted 

had  escaped  being  marked   by   the  in  the  quarto, 
recent  attack  of  the  small-pox.  8  The  quarto   "him." 

1  The  name  is  in  the  manuscript         4  That  of  Christ  church  at  Dublin. 
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she  absolutely  refused.  I  am  now  descended  *  *  *  But  I 
have  not  yet  descended  so  low  as  a  halfpenny :'  that  indeed 
would  be  an  indignity.  Tell  Dr.  Delany  that  our  town  is 
full  of  speculations  about  his  journey,  and  they  have  found 
out  three  ladies  for  him.  One  is  Lady  Rawdon,  of  Ireland ; 
another  is  a  daughter  of  Sir  Constantino  Phipps;*  and  the  third 
is  a  lady  who  has  no  name,  but  600/.  a-year  estate.  These 
conjectures  entertained  this  town  till  your  opera  drove  them 
out,  so  that  I  fear  at  present  they  are  under  little  concern 
whether  he  gets  a  wife  or  no.' 

The  Beggar's  Opera  has  knocked  down  Gulliver;  I  hope 
to  see  Pope's  Dulness  knock  down  the  Beggar's  Opera,  but 
not  till  it  has  fully  done  its  job.  '  They  have  not  been  told 
how  easy  a  thing  it  is  to  get  800/.  by  two  or  three  months' 
writing.  If  you  were  an  alderman  you  could  never  fail  of 
writing  two  or  three  such  trifles  every  year.'  To  expose  vice, 
and  make  people  laugh  with  innocence,  does  more  public 
service  than  all  the  ministers  of  state  from  Adam  to  Walpolc, 
and  so  adieu. 


45  "  MARTHA  BLOUNT  TO  SWIFT. 

May  7,  1728. 

Sir, — I  am  very  much  pleased  with  your  letter,  but  I 
should  have  thought  myself  much  more  obliged  had  you  been 
less  sincere,  and  not  told  me  I  did  not  owe  the  favour  en- 
tirely to  your  inclinations,  but  to  an  information  that  I  had 
a  mind  to  hear  from  you;  and  I  mistrust  you  think  even 
that  as  much  as  I  deserve.  If  so,  you  really  are  not  de- 
serving of  my  repeated  inquiries  after  you,  and  my  constant 
good  wishes  and  concern  for  your  welfare,  which  merits  some 


1  This  sentence  is  an  enigma  which  penny." 

I  cannot  solve.    The  few  coarse  words  *  He  was  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland 

omitted  express  that  he  had  sunk  to  under  Lord  Oxford's  Administration. 

be  the  refuse  of  the  earth,  and  throw  Dr.  Delany  did  not  marry  any  of  the 

no  light  on  the  phrase  that  he  had  ladies. 

"  not  yet  descended  so  low  as  a  half-  8  Published  by  D.  Swift. 
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remembrance  without  the  help  of  another.  I  cannot  say  I 
have  a  great  inclination  to  write  to  you,  for  I  have  no  great 
vanity  that  way,  at  least  not  enough  to  support  me  abcve 
the  fear  of  writing  ill ;  but  I  would  fain  have  you  know  how 
truly  well  I  wish  you. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  no  good  account  of  your  health.  Mine 
has  been  since  Christmas,  at  which  time  I  had  my  fever  and 
rash,  neither  well  nor  ill  enough  to  be  taken  notice  of;  but 
within  these  three  weeks  I  have  been  sick  in  form,  and  kept 
my  bed  for  a  week,  and  my  chamber  to  this  day.  This  con- 
finement, together  with  the  mourning,1  has  enabled  me  to  be 
very  easy  in  my  chair-hire:  for  a  dyed  black  gown  and  a 
scoured  white  one  have  done  my  business  very  well;  and 
they  are  now  just  fit  for  Petersham,  where  we  talk  of  going 
in  three  weeks :  and  I  am  not  without  hopes  I  shall  have 
the  same  squire  I  had  last  year.  I  am  very  unwilling 
to  change :  and  moreover,  I  begin  to  fear  I  have  no  great 
prospect  of  getting  any  new  danglers ;  and  therefore,  in  order 
to  make  a  tolerable  figure,  I  shall  endeavour  to  behave 
myself  well,  that  I  may  keep  my  old  ones. 

As  a  proof  that  I  continue  to  be  well  received  at  court,  I 
will  tell  you  where  the  royal  family  design  to  pass  their 
summer, — two  months  at  Richmond  Lodge,  the  same  time 
at  Hampton  Court,  and  six  weeks  at  Windsor.  Mrs.  Howard 
is  well,  and  happier  than  ever  you  saw  her ;  for  her  whole 
affair  with  her  husband  is  ended  to  her  satisfaction. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  I  am  very  angry  with :  he  neglects  me  for 
those  he  thinks  finer  ladies.  Mr.  Gay's  fame  continues,  but 
his  riches  are  in  a  fair  way  of  diminishing.  He  is  gone  to  the 
Bath.  I  wish  you  were  ordered  there;  for  I  believe  that 
would  carry  Mr.  Pope,  who  is  always  inclined  to  do  more  for 
his  friends  than  himself.  He  is  much  out  of  order,  and  is  told 
nothing  is  so  likely  to  do  him  good. 

My  illness  has  prevented  my  writing  to  you  sooner.  If  I  was 
a  favourite  at  court,  I  would  soon  convince  you  that  I  am,  very 
sincerely,  your  faithful  friend  and  very  humble  servant. 

1  General  mourning  for  the  death  of  George  I. — Chalmers. 
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Dublin,  May  10,  1728. 


I  have  with  great  pleasure  shown  the  New  England  news- 
paper, with  the  two  names  Jonathan  Gulliver,  and  I  remember 
Mr.  Fortescuo  sent  you  an  account  from  the  assizes,  of  one 
Lemuel  Gulliver  who  had  a  cause  there,  and  lost  it  on  his  ill 
reputation  of  being  a  liar.  These  are  not  the  only  observa- 
tions I  have  made  upon  odd,  strange  accidents  in  trifles,  which 
in  things  of  great  importance  would  have  been  matter  for 
historians.  Mr.  Gay's  opera  has  been  acted  here  twenty 
times,  and  my  lord  lieutenant  tells  mo  it  is  very  well  per- 
formed; he  has  seen  it  often,  and  approves  it  much. 

You  give  a  most  melancholy  account  of  yourself,  and  which 
I  do  not  approve.  I  reckon  that  a  man  subject  like  us  to 
bodily  infirmities,  should  only  occasionally  converse  with  great 
people,  notwithstanding  all  their  good  qualities,  easinesses,  and 
kindnesses.  There  is  another  race  which  I  prefer  before  them, 
as  beef  and  mutton  for  constant  diet  before  partridges — I  mean 
a  middle  kind  both  for  understanding  and  fortune,  who  are  per- 
fectly easy,  never  impertinent,  complying  in  everything,  ready 
to  do  a  hundred  little  offices  that  you  and  I  may  often  want, 
who  dine  and  sit  with  me  five  times  for  once  that  I  go  to  them, 
and  whom  I  can  tell  without  offence,  that  I  am  otherwise  engaged 
at  present.1  This  you  cannot  expect  from  any  of  those  that 
either  you  or  I,  or  both,  lire  acquainted  with  on  your  side, 
who  are  only  fit  for  our  healthy  seasons,  and  have  much 
business  of  their  own.  God  forbid  I  should  condemn  you  to 
Ireland    (Quanqitam  Of)  and  for  England   I   despair;    and 


1  It  was  natural  that  Swift  should 
live  chiefly  with  domestic  companions, 
and  only  mix  occasionally  in  more 
imposing  society,  but  unfortunately 
his  courtier3  were  too  obsequious,  and 
fostered  his  violent  temper  and  love 
of  domination.  Ho  assumed  magis- 
terial power,  "and  thought  himself 
injured,"  snys  Johnson,  "  if  the  licen- 
tiousness of  his  raillery,  the  freedom 


of  his  censures,  or  the  petulance  of 
his  frolics  was  resented  or  repressed." 
He  put  no  restraint  upon  a  temper 
already  irritable  from  disease  and  dis- 
appointment, and  his  fits  of  passion 
exasperuted  his  malady,  as  his  malady 
again  reacted  on  his  anger,  till  the  evil 
habit,  in  Dr.  Delany's  opinion,  helped 
to  wear  out  his  understanding. 
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indeed  a  change  of  affairs,  would  come  too  late  at  my  season  of 
life,  and  might  probably  produce  nothing  on  my  behalf. 

You  have  kept  Mrs.  Pope  longer,  and  have  had  her  care 
beyond  what  from  nature  you  could  expect ;  not  but  her  loss 
will  be  very  sensible  whenever  it  shall  happen.  I  say  one 
thing,  that  both  summers  and  winters  are  milder  here  than 
with  you ;  all  things  for  life  in  general  better  for  a  middling 
fortune.  You  will  have  an  absolute  command  of  your  com- 
pany, with  whatever  obsequiousness  or  freedom  you  may  expect 
or  allow.  I  have  an  elderly  housekeeper,1  who  has  been  my 
Walpole  above  thirty  years,  whenever  I  lived  in  this  kingdom. 
I  have  the  command  of  one  or  two  villas  near  this  town.  You 
have  a  warm  apartment  in  this  house,  and  two  gardens  for 
amusement.  I  have  said  enough,  yet  not  half.  Except 
absence  from  friends,  I  confess  freely  that  I  have  no  discontent 
at  living  here,  besides  what  arises  from  a  silly  spirit  of  liberty, 
which  as  it  neither  sours  my  drink,  nor  hurts  my  meat,  nor 
spoils  my  stomach  farther  than  in  imagination,  so  I  resolve  to 
throw  it  off. 

You  talk  of  this  Dunciad,  but  I  am  impatient  to  have  it 
volitare  per  ora.  There  is  now  a  vacancy  for  fame ;  the  Beggar's 
Opera  has  done  its  task;  dkcedat  uti  conviva  satur.     Adieu. 


47.  SWIFT  TO  POPE. 

June  1,  1728. 

I  look  upon  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  us  two,  as  a  pe- 
culiar triumvirate,  who  have  nothing  to  expect,  or  to  fear,  and 
so  far  fittest  to  converse  with  one  another, — only  he  and  I  are 
a  little  subject  to  schemes,  and  one  of  us,  I  will  not  say  which," 
upon  very  weak  appearances,  and  this  you  have  nothing  to  do 
with.  I  do  profess  without  affectation,  that  your  kind  opinion 
of  me  as  a  patriot,  since  you  call  it  so,  is  what  I  do  not  deserve ; 

1  Mrs.  BreDt.  She  was  the  wife  of  2  For  the  words,  "  and  one  of  us, 
a  printer  in  Dublin,  and  the  dean's  I  will  not  say  which,'*  the  Dublin  odi- 
mother  had  formerly  lodged  at  her     tion  reads  "  and  often." 

house. 

k  2 
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because  what  I  do  is  owing  to  perfect  rage  and  resentment,  and 
the  mortifying  sight  of  slavery,  folly,  and  baseness  about  me, 
among  which  I  am  forced  to  live.  And  I  will  take  my  oath 
that  you  have  more  virtue  in  an  hour,  than  I  in  seven  years ; 
for  you  despise  the  follies,  and  hate  the  vices  of  mankind, 
without  the  least  ill  effect  on  your  temper ;  and  with  regard  to 
particular  men,  you  are  inclined  always  rather  to  think  the 
better,  whereas  with  me  it  is  always  directly  contrary.  I  hope, 
however,  this  is  not  in  you  from  a  superior  principle  of  virtue, 
but  from  your  situation,  which  has  made  all  parties  and 
interests  indifferent  to  you,  who  can  be  under  no  concern 
about  high  and  low  church,  whig  and  tory,  or  who  is  first 
minister. 

Tour  long  letter  was  the  last  I  received,  till  this  by  Dr. 
Delany,1  although  you  mention  another  since.  The  doctor 
told  me  your  secret  about  the  Dunciad,  which  does  not  please 
me,  because  it  defers  gratifying  my  vanity  in  the  most  tender 
point,  and  perhaps  may  wholly  disappoint  it.*  As  to  one  of 
your  inquiries,  I  am  easy  enough  in  great  matters,  but  have  a 
thousand  paltry  vexations  in  my  little  station,  and  the  more 
contemptible,  the  more  vexatious.  There  might  be  a  Lutriu 
writ  upon  the  tricks  used  by  my  chapter  to  tease  me.  I  do 
not  converse  with  one  creature  of  station  or  title,  but  I  have  a 
set  of  easy  people  whom  I  entertain  when  I  have  a  mind;  I 
have  formerly  described  them  to  you.  But  when  you  come, 
you  shall  have  the  honours  of  the  country  as  much  as  you 
please,  and  I  shall  on  that  account  make  a  better  figure  as  long 
as  I  live.  Pray  God  preserve  Mrs.  Pope  for  your  sake  and 
ease  ;  I  love  and  esteem  her  too  much  to  wish  it  for  her  own. 
If  I  were  five- and- twenty,  I  would  wish  to  be  of  her  age,  to 
be  as  secure  as  she  is  of  a  better  life.  Mrs.  P[atty]  B[lount] 
has  writ  to  me,  and  is  one  of  the  best  letter  writers  I  know : 
very  good  sense,  civility,  and  friendship,  without  any  stiffness 
or  constraint.  The  Dunciad  has  taken  wind  here,  but  if  it  had 
not,  you  are  as  much  known  hero  as  in  England,  and  the 

1  Not  published.  tary.     The  motive  for  beginning  with 

•  The  first  edition  of  the  Dunciad  an  abbreviated  edition  is  not  appa- 

was  published  in  May,  1728,  without  rent. 

the  address  to  Swift,  or  the  commen- 
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university  lads  will  crowd  to  kiss  the  hem  of  your  garment. 
I  am  grieved  to  hear  that  my  Lord  Bolingbroke's  ill  health 
forced  him  to  the  Bath.  Tell  me,  is  not  temperance  a  neces- 
sary virtue  for  great  men,  since  it  is  the  parent  of  ease  and 
liberty,  so  necessary  for  the  use  and  improvement  of  the  mind, 
and  which  philosophy  allows  to  be  the  greatest  felicities 
of  life?  I  believe,  had  health  been  given  so  liberally  to 
you,  it  would  have  been  better  husbanded  without  shame  to 
your  parts. 


48.  POPE  TO  SWIFT. 

Dawley,  June  28,  1728. 

I  now  hold  the  pen  for  my  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  is  read- 
ing your  letter  between  two  haycocks:  but  his  attention  is 
somewhat  diverted  by  casting  his  eyes  on  the  clouds,  not  in 
admiration  of  what  you  say,  but  for  fear  of  a  shower.  He  is 
pleased  with  your  placing  him  in  the  triumvirate  between 
yourself  and  me  ;  though  he  says  that  he  doubts  he  shall  fare 
like  Lepidus,  while  one  of  us  runs  away  with  all  the  power 
like  Augustus,  and  another  with  all  the  pleasures  like  Antony. 
It  is  upon  a  foresight  of  this,  that  he  has  fitted  up  his  farm, 
and  you  will  agree,  that  this  scheme  of  retreat  at  least  is  not  # 
founded  upon  weak  appearances.  Upon  his  return  from  the 
Bath,  all  peccant  humours,  he  finds,  are  purged  out  of  him  ; 
and  his  great  temperance  and  economy  are  so  signal,  that  the 
first  is  fit  for  my  constitution,  and  the  latter  would  enable  you 
to  lay  up  so  much  money  as  to  buy  a  bishopric  in  England, 
As  to  the  return  of  his  health  and  vigour,  were  you  here,  you 
might  inquire  of  his  haymakers  ;  but  as  to  his  temperance,  I 
can  answer  that,  for  one  whole  day,  we  have  had  nothing  for 
dinner  but  mutton-broth,  beans  and  bacon,  and  a  barn-door 
fowl. 

Now  his  lordship  is  run  after  his  cart,  I  have  a  moment 
left  to  myself  to  tell  you,  that  I  overheard  him  yesterday  agree 
with  a  painter  for  200/.  to  paint  his  country-hall  with  trophies 
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of  rakes,  spades,  prongs,1  &c.,  and  other  ornaments,  merely  to 
countenance  his  calling  this  place  a  farm.  Now  turn  over  a 
new  leaf. 

He  bids  me  assure  you,  he  should  be  sorry  not  to  have  more 
schemes  of  kindness  for  his  friends,  than  of  ambition  for  him- 
self. There,  though  his  schemes  may  be  weak,  the  motives  at 
least  are  strong ;  and  he  says  further,  if  you  could  bear  as 
great  a  fall  and  decrease  of  your  revenues,  as  he  knows  by 
experience  he  can,  you  would  not  live  in  Ireland  an  hour. 

The  Dunciad  is  going  to  be  printed  in  all  pomp,  with  the 
inscription,  which  makes  me  proudest.  It  will  be  attended 
with  Proeme,  Prolegomena,  Testimonia  Scriptorum,  Index 
Authorum,  and  Notes  Variorum.*  As  to  the  latter,  I  desire  you 
to  read  over  the  text,  and  make  a  few  in  any  way  you  like 
best,"  whether  dry  raillery,  upon  the  style  and  way  of  comment- 
ing of  trivial  critics ;  or  humorous,  upon  the  authors  in  the 
poem  ;  or  historical,  of  persons,  places,  times ;  or  explanatory ; 
or  collecting  the  parallel  passages  of  the  ancients.  Adieu.  I 
am  pretty  well,  my  mother  not  ill ;  Dr.  Arbuthnot  vexed  with 
his  fever  by  intervals.  I  am  afraid  he  declines,  and  we  shall 
lose  a  worthy  man :  I  am  troubled  about  him  very  much.  I 
am,  &c. 


49.  SWIFT  TO  POPE. 

July  16,  1728. 

I  have  often  run  over  the  Dunciad  in  an  Irish  edition  (I 
suppose  full  of  faults)  which  a  gentleman  sent  me.  The  notes 
I  could  wish  to  be  very  large,  in  what  relates  to  the  persons 
concerned ;  for  I  have  long  observed  that  twenty  miles  from 
London  nobody  understands  hints,  initial  letters,  or  town  facts 
and  passages ;  and  in  a  few  years  not  even  those  who  live  in 
London.  I  would  have  the  names  of  those  scribblers  printed 
indexically  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  poem,  with  an  ac- 
count of  their  works,  for  the  reader  to  refer  to.     I  would  have 

1  Nothing  can  show  the  efforts  of  — Bowles. 
disappointed  ambition  so  strongly  as         *  The  enlarged  edition  did  not  ap- 

this  absurdity,  with  which  he  endea-  pear  till  April,  1729. 
voured  to  please  and  deceive  himself.  8  Dr.  Swift  did  so. — "Warburton. 
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all  the  parodies,  as  they  are  called,  referred  to  the  author 
they  imitate.  When  I  began  this  long  paper,  I  thought  I 
should  have  filled  it  with  setting  down  the  several  passages  I 
had  marked  in  the  edition  I  had ;  but  I  find  it  unnecessary,  so 
many  of  them  falling  under  the  same  rule.  After  twenty  times 
reading  the  whole,  I  never  in  my  opinion  saw  so  much  good 
satire,  or  more  good  sense,  in  so  many  lines.  How  it  passes  in 
Dublin,  I  know  not  yet ;  but  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  great  dis- 
advantage to  the  poem,  that  the  persons  and  facts  will  not  be 
understood,  till  an  explanation  comes  out,  and  a  very  full  one. 
I  imagine  it  is  not  to  be  published  till  towards  winter,  when 
folks  begin  to  gather  in  town.  Again  I  insist,  you  must  have 
your  asterisks  filled  up  with  some  real  names  of  real  dunces. 

I  am  now  reading  your  preceding  letter,  of  June  28,  and 
find  that  all  I  have  advised  above  is  mentioned  there.  I  would 
be  glad  to  know  whether  the  quarto  edition  is  to  come  out 
anonymously,  as  published  by  the  commentator,  with  all  his 
pomp  of  prefaces,  &c,  and  among1  many  complaints  of  spurious 
editions  ?  I  am  thinking  whether  the  editor  should  not  follow 
the  old  style  of,  This  excellent  author,  &c,  and  refine  in  many 
places  when  you  meant  no  refinement ;  and  into  the  bargain, 
take  all  the  load  of  naming  the  dunces,  their  qualities,  histories, 
and  performances. 

As  to  yourself,  I  doubt  you  want  a  spurrer-on  to  exercise 
and  to  amusements ;  but  to  talk  of  decay  at  your  season  of 
life  is  a  jest.  But  you  are  not  so  regular  as  I.  You  are  the 
mo«t  temperate  man  God- ward,  and  the  most  intemperate  your- 
self-ward,  of  most  I  have  known.  I  suppose  Mr.  Gay  will 
return  from  the  Bath  with  twenty  pounds  more  flesh,*  and  two 
hundred  less  in  money.  Providence  never  designed  him  to  be 
above  two-and-twenty,  by  his  thoughtlessness  and  cullibility. 
He  has  as  little  foresight  of  age,  sickness,  poverty,  or  loss  of 
admirers,  as  a  girl  at  fifteen.  By  the  way,  I  must  observe 
that  my  Lord  Bolingbroke,  from  the  effects  of  his  kindness  to 
me,  argues  most  sophistically.    The  fall  from  a  million  to  a 

1  "Among"  ifl  not  in  the  Dublin  wrote  Congreve  to  Pope,  "used  to 

edition.  prove  his  existence  by  cogiio  ergo  sum, 

8  He  was  fat,  gluttonous,  and  in-  the  greatest  proof  of  Gay's  existence 

active.   "  As  the  French  philosopher,"  is,  edit  ergo  est.'* 
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hundred  thousand  pounds  is  not  so  groat,  as  from  eight  hundred 
pounds  a  year  to  one  :  besides,  he  is  a  controller  of  fortune,  and 
poverty  dares  not  look  a  great  minister  in  the  face  under  his 
lowest  declension.  I  never  knew  him  livq  so  great  and  ex- 
pensively as  he  has  done  since  his  return  from  exile.  Such 
mortals  have  resources  that  others  are  not  able  to  comprehend. 
But  God  bless  you,  whose  great  genius  has  not  so  transported 
you  as  to  leave  you  to  the  courtesy  of  mankind  ;  for  wealth  is 
liberty,  and  liberty  is  a  blessing  fittest  for  a  philosopher,  and 
Gay  is  a  slave  just  by  two  thousand  pounds  too  little;  and 
Horace  was  of  my  mind,  and  let  my  lord  contradict  him,  if  he 
dares. 


50\ 
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[Oct.  12,  1728.] 

Sir, — I  thank  you  kindly  for  your  news  of  the  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick's,  for  your  Persius,*  for  everything  in  your  letter.  I  will 
use  my  warmest  endeavours  to  serve  Dr.  Whaley.  Besides 
his  own  merit,  the  demerit  of  his  antagonist  goes  into  the 
scale,3  and  the  dean  tells  me  he  is  a  co-adjutant  of  that  fool 
Smedleyl     You  must  have  seen,  but  you  cannot  have  read, 


1  Published  by  Hawkesworth. . 

1  A  literal  translation  in  prose,  pub- 
lished at  Dublin,  1728. — Nichols. 

When  Swift  read  it  in  manuscript 
he  objected  that  an  obscure  word  was 
left  unexplained,  and  no  reason  given 
for  the  omission,  and  he  added  the 
excellent  advice,  "Where  you  are 
ignorant,  you  should  confess  you  are 
ignorant " 

3  Mr.  Whaley  had  been  a  fellow 
of  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  He 
went  over  to  Ireland  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  Dr.  Lindsay,  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  who  died  in  1724,  and  he 
held  a  living  worth  near  a  thousand  a 
year.  His  title  was  disputed  by  Dr. 
Daniel,  the  Dean  of  Armagh,  whom 
Swift  calls  "  the  greatest  puppy  and 


vilest  poet  alive,"  and  the  cause  was 
about  to  be  heard  before  the  English 
House  of  Lords.  The  present  custom 
of  leaving  the  decision  of  appeals  to 
the  law  lords  did  not  then  prevail, 
and  peers  were  canvassed  by  the 
friends  of  the  parties,  and  constantly 
voted  without  regard  to  the  justice  of 
the  case.  Swift  and  Sheridan  were 
exerting  their  influence  for  Mr. 
Whaley,  and  enlisted  Pope  in  their 
service,  who  evidently  thought  that 
the  report  he  had  received  of  Whaley 's 
"merit"  and  Daniel's  "demerit" 
ought  to  supersede  the  question  of 
legal  right.  Law,  on  this  system, 
resolved  itself  into  personal  pre- 
ferences. 
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what  lie  has  lately  published  against  our  friend  and  me.1 
The  only  pleasure  a  bad  writer  can  give  me  he  has  given, 
that  of  being  abused  with  my  betters  and  my  friends:  I  am 
much  pleased  with  most  of  the  Intelligencers ;  *  but  I  am 
a  little  piqued  at  the  author  of  them,  for  not  once  doing  me 
the  honour  of  a  mention  upon  so  honourable  an  occasion  as 
being  slandered  by  the  dunces,  together  with  my  friend  the 
dean,  who  is  properly  the  author  of  the  Dunciad.3  It  had 
never  been  writ  but  at  his  request,  and  for  his  deafness ;  for 
had  he  been  able  to  converse  with  me,  do  you  think  I  had 
amused  my  time  so  ill?  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  amend- 
ments to  so  imperfect  an  edition  as  is  now  published.  You 
will  soon  see  a  better,  with  a  full  and*  true  commentary,  set- 
ting all  mistakes  right,  and  branding  none  but  our  own  cattle. 
Some  very  good  epigrams  on  the  gentlemen  of  the  Dunciad 
have  been  sent  me  from  Oxford,  and  others  of  the  London 
authors.  If  I  had  an  amanuensis,  which  is  a  thing  neither  I 
nor  my  common  trifles  are  worth,  you  should  have  them 
with  this.  If  your  university  or  town  have  produced  any  on 
this  subject,  pray  send  them  me,  or  keep  them  at  least  toge- 
ther ;  for  another  day  they  may  all  meet. 

I  have  writ  to  the  dean  just  now  by  Mr.  Ellington,  who 
charges  himself  with  this ;  and  have  inserted  a  hint  or  two  of 
his  libelling  the  lady  of  the  family.4    In  as  innocent  a  man- 


1  Jonathan  Smedley,  Dean  of 
Clogher,  brought  out  anonymously,  in 
1728,  a  volume  called  Gulliveriana, 
which  was  chiefly  composed  of  origi- 
nal and  collected  pieces  abusive  of 
Swift  and  Pope. 

2  The  Intelligencer  was  published 
once  a  week,  and  consisted  of  essays 
and  poems  by  Swift  and  Sheridan. 
It  only  extended  to  twenty  numbers. 

*  In  his  letter  of  Nov.  26,  1725, 
Swift  had  cautioned  Popo  against 
being  provoked  into  transmitting  the 
names  of  bad  poets  to  posterity,  and 
with  an  apparent  oblivion  of  his  first 
and  soundest  opinion,  he  shortly 
afterwards  pleaded  for  a  Dunciad 
which  should  "damn  them  to  ever- 
lasting  fame."      "You   judge    very 


truly,"  he  said  to  Sir  Charles  Wogan, 
Sept.  1732,  "that  the  taste  of  Eng- 
land is  infamously  corrupted  by  shoals 
of  wretches  who  write  for  their  bread, 
and  therefore  I  had  reason  to  put 
Mr.  Pope  on  writing  the  poem  called 
the  Dunciad,  and  to  halo  those  scoun- 
drels out  of  their  obscurity  by  telling 
their  names  at  length,  their  works, 
their  adventures,  sometimes  their 
lodgings  and  their  lineage,  not  with 
A*s  and  B's  according  to  the  old  way, 
which  would  bo  unknown  in  a  few 
years." 

4  Swift  was  now  on  a  visit  to  Sir 
Arthur  Acheson  at  Market-hill  in  the 
county  of  Armagh,  and  in  a  letter  to 
Sheridan  on  Sept.  18,  he  mentioned 
that  part  of  his  employment  was  to 
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ner  as  he  does  it,  lie  will  hardly  suspect  I  had  any  infor- 
mation of  it. 

Though  I  am  a  very  ill  correspondent,  I  shall  at  all  times 
he  glad  to  have  the  favour  of  a  line  from  you.  My  eyesight 
is  bad,  my  head  often  in  pain,  my  time  strangely  taken  up. 
Were  I  my  own  master  (which  I  thank  God  I  yet  am  in  all 
points  but  one,  where  humanity  only  constrains  me),  I  would 
infallibly  see  Ireland  before  I  die.  But  whether  that,  or 
many  other  of  my  little,  though  warm  designs,  will  ever  take 
effect, 

Caliginosa  nocte  premit  Dens  ! 

I  am,  wherever  I  am,  the  dean's,  and  the  dean's  friends', 
and  consequently  faithfully,  sir,  your  affectionate  servant. 


51. 


POPE  TO  SWIFT. 


Bath,  [OcL  12]  Nov.  12,"  1728. 


I  have  passed  six  weeks  in  quest  of  health,  and  found  it 
not :  but  I  found  the  folly  of  solicitude  about  it  in  a  hundred 
instances ;  the  contrariety  of  opinions  and  practices,  the  ina- 
bility of  physicians,  the  blind  obedience  of  some  patients,  and 
as  blind  rebellion  of  others.  I  believe,  at  a  certain  time  of 
life,  men  are  either  fools  or  physicians  *  for  themselves,3  and 
zealots  or  divines  for  themselves. 

It  was  much  in  my  hopes  that  you  intended  us  a  winter's 
visit,  but  last  week  I  repented  that  wish,  having  been  alarmed 


amuse  Lady  Acheson  by  writing  libels 
on  her. 

1  "  Nov."  in  the  quarto  was  proba- 
bly a  misprint  for  "Oct."  Pope's 
first  words  are  to  state  that  he  has 
been  six  weeks  at  Bath.  lie  had 
arrived  by  Sept.  4,  when  he  wrote 
from  thence  to  Miss  Blount,  and  the 
interval  to  Nov.  12  would  be  ten 
weeks  instead  of  six.  In  fact  he  had 
left  Bath  before  Nov.  12,  as  appears 
from  his  letter  to  Lord  Bathurst  on 


Nov.  7,  which  is  dated  from  Twick- 
enham. 

*  An  old  English  adage,  that  a  man 
is  either  a  fool  or  physician  at  forty. 
— Bowles. 

Pope  meant  what  the  adage  means, 
that,  unless  a  man  is  a  fool,  he  learns 
by  experience  what  agrees  or  dis- 
agrees with  him,  and  becomes  liis 
own  physician. 

1  "For  themselves"  is  omitted  in 
the  Dublin  edition. 
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with  a  report  of  your  lying  ill  on  the  road  from  Ireland,  from 
which  I  am  just  relieved  by  an  assurance  that  you  are  still  at  Sir 
Arthur  AchesonV  planting  and  building, — two  things  that  I  envy 
you  for,  besides  a  third,  which  is  the  society  of  a  valuable  lady. 
I  conclude,  though  I  know  nothing  of  it,  that  you  quarrel 
with  her,  and  abuse  her  every  day,  if  she  is  so.'  I  wonder  I 
hear  of  no  lampoons  upon  her,  either  made  by  yourself,  or  by 
others,3  because  you  esteem  her.  I  think  it  a  vast  pleasure,  that 
whenever  two  people  of  merit  regard  one  another,  so  many 
scoundrels  envy  and  are  angry  at  them ;  it  is  bearing  testi- 
mony to  a  merit  they  cannot  reach ;  and  if  you  knew  the 
infinite  content  I  have  received  of  late,  at  the  finding  yours 
and  my  name  constantly  united  in  any  silly  scandal,  I  think 
you  would  go  near  to  sing  Io  Triumphe  !  and  celebrate  my 
happiness  in  verse  :  and,  I  believe,  if  you  will  not,  I  shall. 
The  inscription  to  the  Dunciad  is  now  printed,  and  inserted 
in  the  poem.  Do  you  care  I  should  say  anything  further  how 
much  that  poem  is  yours  P  since  certainly  without  you  it  had 
never  been.  Would  to  God  we  were  together  for  the  rest 
of  our  lives !  The  whole  weight  of  scribblers  would  just  serve 
to  find  us  amusement,  and  not  more.  I  hope  you  are  too 
well  employed  to  mind  them.  Every  stick  you  plant,  and 
every  stone  you  lay,  is  to  some  purpose ;  but  the  business  of  such 
lives  as  theirs  is  but  to  die  daily,  to  labour,  and  raise  nothing. 
I  only  wish  we  could  comfort  each  other  under  our  bodily 
infirmities,  and  let  those  who  have  so  great  a  mind  to  have 
more  wit  than  we,  win  it  and  wear  it.  Give  us  but  ease, 
health,  peace,  and  fair  weather !  I  think  it  is  the  best  wish 
in  the  world,  and  you  know  whose  it  was.  If  I  lived  in 
Ireland,  I  fear  the  wet  climate  would  endanger  more  than 
my  life, — my  humour  and  health,  I  am  so  atmospherical  a 
creature. 


1  "Sir  A 'a"  in  the  quarto.  Sheridan,    "If  I  do  not  produce  a 

8  He  had  received  information  of  lampoon  every  now  and  then  of  about 

the  disputes  as  well  as  of  the  libels  two  hundred  lines,  I  am  chid  for  my 

from  Sheridan.      "My  lady,"    said  idleness,  and  threatened  with  you," 

Swift  to  the  latter,    "is  perpetually  for  Sheridan  also  was  in  the  habit  of 

quarrelling  with  Sir  Arthur  and  me."  amusing  Lady  Acheson  with  playful 

1  Swift  had  said  in  his  letter  to  lampoons. 
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I  must  not  omit  acquainting  you,  that  what  you  heard  of 
the  words  spoken  of  you  in  the  drawing-room  was  not  true.1 
The  sayings  of  princes  are  generally  as  ill  related   as  the 
sayings  of  wits.    To  such  reports  little  of  our  regard  should  be 
given,  and  less  of  our  conduct  influenced  by  them. 


52.  SWIFT  TO  POPE. 

Dublin,  Feb.  18,  1728-[9]. 

I  lived  very  easily  in  the  country :  Sir  Arthur  Acheson*  is 
a  man  of  sense,  and  a  scholar,  has  a  good  voice/  and  my  lady  a 
better.  She  is  perfectly  well-bred,  and  desirous  to  improve  her 
understanding,  which  is  very  good,  but  cultivated  too  much  like 
a  fine  lady.4  She  was  my  pupil  there,  and  severely  chid  when 
she  read  wrong.*  With  that  and  walking,  and  making  twenty 
little  amusing  improvements,  and  writing  family  verses  of 
mirth  by  way  of  libels  on  my  lady,  my  time  passed  very  well, 
and  in  very  great  order, — infinitely  better  than  here,  where 
I  see  no  creature  but  my  servants  and  my  old  presbyterian 
housekeeper,  denying  myself  to  everybody,  till  I  shall  recover 
my  ears. 

1  Pope  is  replying  to  an  unpub-  formerly  my  correspondent ;  but  she 

lished  letter,  and  the  remark  which  scrawled  and  spelt  like  a  Wapping 

was  reported  to  have  been  made  by  wench,  having  been  brought  up  in  a 

the  queen  is  not  preserved.  .  court  at  a  time  before  reading  was 

8  "Sir  A."  in  the  quarto.     In  the  thought  of  any  use  to  a  female  ;  and 

Dublin  edition  the  name  is  at  full  I  knew  several  others  of  very  high 

length.  quality  with  the  same  defect"    Lady 

*  His  difficulty  in  hearing  rendered  Acheson   belonged  to  this  illiterate 

this  important  to  him.     "My  deaf-  generation.      In   one  of  his  poems 

ness,"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Worrall,  Jan.  Swift  makes  her  say, 
13,  1729,  "  is  not  so  extreme  as  yon 

have  known  when  I  have  fretted  at  Poor  I,  a  savage  bred  and  born, 

nave  known  wnen  l  nave  irettea  at  By  you  instructed  ev*ry  morn, 

your  mannerly  voice,  and  was  only  Already  have  improved  so  well, 

relieved  by  Mrs.  Worrall."  That  I  bavo  almost  learnt  to  spelL 

4  "The  ladies  in   general,"    says 

Swift,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Pendarves,  m  *  If  Swift's  verse  is  to  be  interpreted 

Jan.  29,1735,  "are  extremely  mended  literally,   she,    the  year  after,    grew 

both  in  writing  and  reading  since  I  impatient  of  his  schooling  : 

was  young.      A   woman   of    quality,  Lest  It  may  more  quarrels  breed, 

who  had  excellent  good  sense,  was  I  will  never  hear,  you  read. 
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The  account  of  another  lord-lieutenant  was  only  in  a 
common  newspaper  when  I  was  in  the  country ; !  and  if  it 
should  have  happened  to  be  true,  I  would  have  desired  to  have 
had  access  to  him,  as  the  situation  I  am  in  requires.*  But  this 
renews  the  grief  for  the  death  of  our  friend  Mr.  Congreve, 
whom  I  loved  from  my  youth,  and  who  surely,  besides  his 
other  talents,  was  a  very  agreeable  companion.*  He  had  the 
misfortune  to  squander  away  a  very  good  constitution  in  his 
younger  days ;  and  I  think  a  man  of  sense  and  merit  like  him 
is  bound  in  conscience  to  preserve  his  health  for  the  sake  of 
his  friends,  as  well  as  of  himself.  Upon  his  own  account, 
I  could  not  much  desire  the  continuance  of  his  life  under  so 
much  pain,  and  so  many  infirmities.  Years  have  not  yet 
hardened  me ;  and  I  have  an  addition  of  weight  upon  my 
spirits  since  we  lost  him,  though  I  saw  him  so  seldom,  and 
possibly,  if  he  had  lived  on,  should  never  have  seen  him  more. 
I  do  not  only  wish,  as  you  ask  me,  that  I  was  unacquainted 
with  any  deserving  person,  but  almost  that  I  never  had  a 
friend.  Here  is  an  ingenious  good-humoured  physician,4  a  fine 
gentleman,  an  excellent  scholar,  easy  in  his  fortunes,  kind  to 
everybody,  has  abundance  of  friends,  entertains  them  often 
and  liberally.  They  pass  the  evening  with  him  at  cards,  with 
plenty  of  good  meat  and  wine,  eight  or  a  dozen  together.  He 
loves  them  all,  and  they  him.      He  has  twenty  of  these  at 


1  It  was  a  false  report.  Lord  Car- 
teret did  not  cease  to  be  lord-lieuten- 
ant of  Ireland  till  May,  1730. 

8  A  passage  seems  to  have  been 
omitted  here  ;  for  there  is  no  visible 
connection  between  the  death  of  Con- 
greve and  the  intention  of  Swift  to 
call  upon  a  new  lord-lieutenant. 

1  He  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
polite,  pleasing,  and  well-bred  men  of 
all  his  contemporaries.  And  it  might 
have  been  said  of  him,  as  of  Cowley, 
"  You  would  not,  from  his  conversa- 
tion, have  known  him  to  be  a  wit  and 
a  poet,  it  was  so  unassuming  and 
courteous. " — W  arton. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that 
fond  as  Swift  was  of  the  man,  he  had 
no  appreciation  of  the  wit.      Until 


Oct.  1711,  when  he  accidentally  took 
up  a  copy  which  belonged  to  his 
man  servant,  he  had  never  had  the 
curiosity  to  read  one  word  of  the 
celebrated  comedies,  and  then  they 
only  provoked  his  contempt.  "I 
looked  into  the  volume,"  he  said, 
"and  in  mere  loitering  read  in  it  till 
twelve,  like  an  owl  and  a  fool;  if 
ever  I  do  so  again  !  Never  saw  the 
like ! M  Congreve,  on  his  part,  had 
no  taste  for  the  humour  of  Swift,  and 
thought  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  insipid. 

4  Dr.  Helsham. — Dublin  Edition. 

He  was  professor  of  physic  and 
natural  philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Dublin.  His  admirable  Course  of 
Lectures  in  Natural  Philosophy  was 
published  by  Dr.  Robinson  in  1739. 
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command.  If  one  of  them  dies,  it  is  no  more  than  Poor  Tom ! 
He  gets  another,  or  takes  up  with  the  rest,  and  is  no  more 
moved  than  at  the  loss  of  his  cat.  He  offends  nobody,  is  easy 
with  everybody.  Is  not  this  the  true  happy  man  P  I  was 
describing  him  to  my  Lady  Aoheson,1  who  knows  him  too ; 
but  she  hates  him  mortally  by  my  character,  and  will  not  drink 
his  health.    I  would  give  half  my  fortune  for  the  same  temper, 

and  yet  I  cannot  say  I  love  it;  for  I  do  not  love  my  Lord , 

who  is  much  of  the  doctor's  nature.  I  hear  Mr.  Gay's  second 
opera,  which  you  mention,  is  forbid ; 9  and  then  he  will  be 
once  more  fit  to  be  advised,  and  reject  your  advice. — Adieu ! 


53/ 
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March  6,  1728-9. 

Sib, — If  I  am  not  a  good  correspondent,  I  have  bad  health ; 
and  that  is  as  good.4  I  passed  eight  months  in  the  country 
with  Sir  Arthur  and  my  Lady  Aoheson,  and  had  at  least  half- 
a-dozen  returns  of  my  giddiness  and  deafness,  which  lasted  me 
about  three  weeks  apiece ;  and  among  other  inconveniences, 


1  The  name  is  from  the  Dublin 
edition.  The  quarto  has  "Lady 
A ." 

*  The  second  opera  was  Polly.  The 
lord  chamberlain,  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
informed  the  manager  of  the  theatre 
on  Dec  12,  that  he  would  not  permit 
it  to  be  acted.  Gay  complained  that 
he  was  persecuted  for  "writing  in 
the  cause  of  virtue,"  upon  which  Mr. 
Croker  remarks,  "Poor  Gay  must 
really  have  been  'in  simplicity  a 
child'  if  he  could  persuade  himself 
that  the  Beggar's  Opera  was  written 
in  the  cause  of  virtue.  He  wrote  it 
to  make  money  and  to  curry  favour 
with  the  prince  by  assailing  Wal- 
pole."  The  satire  was  purely  the 
revenge  of  a  disappointed  cour- 
tier. Gay  had  accepted  one  office 
from  the  political  Macheath,  had 
loug  been  a  suppliant  for  another, 


and  only  talked  of  Bob  Booty  because 
he  had  not  been  allowed  a  larger 
share  of  the  spoils.  The  prohibition 
of  his  second  opera  turned  out  a 
piece  of  good  luck.  Polly,  as  Mr. 
Croker  says,  "was  destitute  of  any 
kind  of  dramatic  merit,"  and  must 
have  failed.  The  Duke  of  Grafton's  re- 
fusal to  let  it  be  produced  on  the  stage 
enlisted  party  feeling  on  its  side. 
The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queens- 
berry  gave  Gay  an  asylum  in  their 
house  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and 
from  the  subscriptions  of  the  oppo- 
sition, and  the  sale  of  the  priuted 
play,  he  realised,  as  Pope  told  Spence, 
between  eleven  and  twelve  hundred 
pounds. 

3  Published  by  D.  Swift. 

4  Since  it  was  a  complete  excuse 
for  not  writing. 
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hindered  me  from  visiting  my  chapter,  and  punishing  enor- 
mities ;  but  did  not  save  me  the  charges  of  a  visitation  dinner. 
This  disorder  neither  hinders  my  sleeping,  nor  much  my 
walking,  yet  is  the  most  mortifying  malady  I  can  suffer.  I 
have  been  just  a  month  in  town,  and  have  just  got  rid  of  it  in 
a  fortnight :  and,  when  it  is  on  me,  I  have  neither  spirits  to 
write,  or  read,  or  think,  or  eat.  But  I  drink  as  much  as  I 
like ;  which  is  a  resource  you  cannot  fly  to  when  you  are  ill. 
And  I  like  it  as  little  as  you :  but  I  can  bear  a  pint  better  than 
you  can  a  spoonful.1  You  were  very  kind  in  your  care  for  Mr. 
Whaley :  but  I  hope  you  remembered  that  Daniel  is  a  dam- 
nable poet,  and  consequently  a  public  enemy  to  mankind.*  But 
I  despise  the  lords'  decree,  which  is  a  jest  upon  common 
sense ;  for  what  did  it  signify  to  the  merits  of  the  cause  whether 
George  the  old,  or  the  young,  wore  on  the  throne  P3 

No :  I  intended  to  pass  last  winter  in  England,  but  my 
health  said  no :  and  I  did  design  to  live  a  gentleman,  and,  as 
Sancho's  wife  said,  to  go  in  my  coach  to  court.  I  know  not 
whether  you  are  in  earnest  to  come  hither  in  spring ;  if  not, 
pray  God  you  may  never  be  in  jest  !4    Dr.  Delany  shall  attend 


1  Swift  was  totally  indifferent  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  table.  "  I  have 
often  heard  him  declare,"  says  Dr. 
Delany,  "  that,  if  a  fillip  of  his  finger 
would  support  nature,  he  would  never 
give  himself  the  least  trouble  about 
the  most  delicate  food  on  earth. " 
He  took  his  pint  of  claret  medicinally, 
and  though  it  afforded  him  temporary 
relief,  he  was  probably  the  worse  for 
it  afterwards.  A  few  years  later,  Dr. 
William  King  remarked  thai  it  affected 
his  head,  and  told  him  that  "he 
drank  too  much."  "  He  was  a  little 
startled,"  says  King,  "and  answered, 
'  that  as  to  his  drinking  he  had  always 
looked  on  himself  as  a  very  tempcrato 
man,  for  he  never  exceeded  the  quan- 
tity which  his  physician  had  allowed 
and  prescribed  him.*  Now  his  phy- 
sician never  drank  less  than  two 
bottles  of  claret  after  his  dinner." 

2  Several  of   Daniel's    poems    are 
printed  in  the  third  edition,  1720,  of 


what  Lintot  called  Pope's  Miscellany. 
The  pieces,  chiefly  religious,  are  writ- 
ten in  smooth  verse,  and  pure  English, 
— qualities  which  have  not  sufficed  to 
raise  them  above  the  dreariest  medi- 
ocrity. Nothing  more  innocent  can 
be  imagined,  and  Pope  and  Swift  were 
under  an  hallucination  when  they 
fancied  that  such  authors  did  tho 
slightest  injury  to  any  one. 

8  A  doubt  arising  whether  the  writ 
was  not  abated,  having  been  taken 
out  in  the  lifetime  of  George  I.,  but 
not  returnable  till  after  the  king's 
death,  their  lordships  determined  Feb. 
26,  1729,  that  it  was  abated.  The 
following  year  another  writ  of  error 
was  brought  wherein  George  II.  was 
made  defendant,  which  was  heard 
April  30,  1730,  and  determined  in 
favour  of  the  archbishop  and  Mr. 
"Whaley. — Nichols. 

4  The  dean  was  answering  a  letter 
from  Ford  which  he  mistook  for  a 
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you  at  Chester,  and  your  apartment  is  ready ;  and  I  have  a 
most  excellent  chaise,  and  about  sixteen  dozen  of  the  best  cider 
in  the  world  ;  and  you  shall  command  the  town  and  kingdom, 
and  digito  monstrari,  &c.  And,  when  I  cannot  hear,  you  shall 
have  choice  of  the  best  people  we  can  afford,  to  hear  you,  and 
nurses  enough ;  and  your  apartment  is  on  the  sunny  side. 

The  next  paragraph  strikes  me  dumb.  You  say,  I  am  to 
blame  if  I  refuse  the  opportunity  of  going  with  my  Lady 
Bolingbroke  to  Aix-la-Chapelle.  I  must  tell  you  that  a 
foreign  language  is  mortal  to  a  deaf  man.  I  must  have  good 
ears  to  catch  up  the  words  of  so  nimble  a  tongucd  race  as  the 
French,  having  been  a  dozen  years  without  conversing  among 
them.  Mr.  Gay  is  a  scandal  to 'all  lusty  young  fellows  with 
healthy  countenances ;'  and  I  think  he  is  not  intemperate  in  a 
physical  sense.  I  am  told  he  has  an  asthma,  which  is  a  disease 
I  commiserate  more  than  deafness,  because  it  will  not  leave  a 
man  quiet  either  sleeping  or  waking.  I  hope  he  does  not 
intend  to  print  his  opera  before  it  is  acted ;  for  I  defy  all  your 
subscriptions  to  amount  to  eight  hundred  pounds.  And  yet  I 
believe  he  lost  as  much  more  for  want  of  human  prudence. 

I  told  you  some  time  ago  that  I  was  dwindled  to  a  writer  of 
libels  on  the  lady  of  the  family  where  I  lived,  and  upon  myself; 
but  they  never  went  further  :  and  my  Lady  Acheson  made  me 
give  her  up  all  the  foul  copies,  and  never  gave  the  fair  ones 
out  of  her  hands,  or  suffered  them  to  be  copied.  They  were 
sometimes  shown  to  intimate  friends  to  occasion  mirth,  and 
that  was  all.  So  that  I  am  vexed  at  your  thinking  I  had  any 
hand  in  what  could  come  to  your  eyes.  I  have  some  confused 
notion  of  seeing  a  paper  called  Sir  Ralph  the  Patriot,  but  am 
sure  it  was  bad  or  indifferent ;  and  as  to  the  Lady  at  Quadrille, 
I  never  heard  of  it.  Perhaps  it  may  be  the  same  with  a  paper 
of  verses  called  the  Journal  of  a  Dublin  Lady,  which  I  writ  at 
Sir  Arthur  Acheson's;  and  leaving  out  what  concerned  the 

letter  from   Pope,  and  it  was  Ford  dangerously  ill  at  this  very  time  with 

who  had  announced  that  lie  should  pleurisy  and  fever.     "  I  am  but  just 

shortly  he  in  Ireland.  recovered,"   he  wrote    to    Swift    on 

1  That   is,    he    discredited    robust  March  18,  "from  the  severest  fit  of 

looks,    because    his    own    lusty    ap-  illness  that  ever  anybody  had  who 

pearance    was    deceptive.      He   was  escaped  death." 
liable   to  attacks  of  colic,  and  was 
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family,  I  sent  it  to  be  printed  in  a  paper  which  Dr.  Sheridan 
had  engaged  in,  called  the  Intelligencer,  of  which  he  made  but 
sorry  work,  and  then  dropped  it.  But  the  verses  were  printed 
by  themselves,  and  most  horridly  mangled  in  the  press,  and 
were  very  mediocre  in  themselves  :  but  did  well  enough  in  the 
manner  I  mentioned,  of  a  family  jest.  I  do  sincerely  assure 
you  that  my  frequent  old  disorder  and  the  scene  where  I  am, 
and  the  humour  I  am  in,  and  some  other  reasons  which  time 
has  shown,  and  will  show  more  if  I  live,  have  lowered  my 
small  talents  with  a  vengeance,  and  cooled  my  disposition  to 
put  them  in  use.  I  want  only  to  be  rich,  for  I  am  hard  to  be 
pleased ;  and  for  want  of  riches,  people  grow  every  day  less 
solicitous  to  please  me.  Therefore  I  keep  humble  oompany, 
who  are  happy  to  come  where  they  can  get  a  bottle  of  wine 
without  paying  for  it.  I  give  my  vicar  a  supper,  and  his  wife 
a  shilling,  to  play  with  me  an  hour  at  backgammon  once  a 
fortnight.  To  all  people  of  quality,  and  especially  of  titles,  I 
am  not  within  ;  or,  at  least,  am  deaf  a  week  or  two  after  I  am 
well.  But  on  Sunday  evenings  it  costs  me  six  bottles  of  wine 
to  people  whom  I  cannot  keep  out.  Pray  come  over  in  April, 
if  it  be  only  to  convince  you  that  I  tell  no  lies ;  and  the 
journey  will  be  certainly  for  your  health.  Mrs.  Brent,  my 
housekeeper,  famous  in  print  for  digging  out  the  great  bottle,1 
says  she  will  be  your  nurse,  and  the  best  physicians  we  have 
shall  attend  you  without  fees ;  although  I  believe  you  will 
have  no  occasion  but  to  converse  with  one  or  two  of  them,  to 
make  them  proud.  Your  letter  came  but  last  post,  and  you 
see  my  punctuality.  I  am  unlucky  at  everything  I  send  to 
England.  Two  bottles  of  usquebaugh  were  broken.  Well,  my 
humble  service  to  my  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Lord  Bathurst,  Lord 
Masham,  and  his  lady  my  dear  friend,  and  Mr.  Pulteney,  and 
the  doctor,  and  Mr.  Lewis,  and  our  sickly  friend  Gay,  and  my 
Lady  Bolingbroke,  and  very  much  to  Patty,  who,  I  hope,  will 
learn  to  love  the  world  less  before  the  world  leaves  off  to  love 
her.  I  am  much  concerned  to  hear  of  my  Lord  Peterborough 
being  ill.      I  am  exceedingly  his  servant  ;    and  pray  God 

1  In   the   verses    called    "Stella's     buried,  being  that  day  dug  up.    1722 
Birthday,  a  great  bottle  of  wine,  long     — 3." 
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recover  his  health !  As  for  your  courtier,  Mrs.  Howard,  and 
her  mistress,  I  have  nothing  to  say,  but  that  they  have  neither 
memory  nor  manners,  else  I  should  have  some  mark  of  the 
former  from  the  latter,  which  I  was  promised  about  two  years 
ago ;  but,  since  I  made  them  a  present,  it  would  be  mean 
to  remind  them.1  I  am  told  poor  Mrs.  Pope  is  ill.  Pray 
God  preserve  her  to  you,  or  raise  you  up  as  useful  a 
friend! 

This  letter  is  in  answer  to  Mr.  Ford,  whose  hand  I  mis- 
took for  yours,  having  not  heard  from  him  this  twelvemonth. 
Therefore  you  are  not  to  stare;  and  it  must  not  be  lost,  for  it 
talks  to  you  only.  Again,  forgive  my  blunders  ;  for,  reading 
the  letter  by  candle-light,  and  not  dreaming  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Ford,  I  thought  it  must  be  yours,  because  it  talks  of  our 
friends.  The  letter  talks  of  Gay,  and  Mr.  Whaley,  and  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  which  made  me  conclude  it  must  be  yours :  so  all 
the  answering  part  must  go  for  nothing. 
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To  Bolingbroke. 


Dublin,  April  5,  1729. 


I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  hear  better 
news  than  that  of  your  getting  over  your  scurvy  suit,*  which 
always  hung  as  a  dead  weight  on  my  heart.  I  hated  it  in  all 
its  circumstances,  as  it  affected  your  fortune  and  quiet,  and  in 
a  situation  of  life  that  must  make  it  every  way  vexatious. 
And  as  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for  the  justice  you  do 
me  in  supposing  your  affairs  do  at  least  concern  me  as  much  as 
my  own,  so  I  would  never  have  pardoned  your  omitting  it.  But 
before  I  go  on,  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  what  I  read  last 


1  He  did  not  present  the  plaid  as 
a  favour  to  the  princess,  but  asked 
her  to  accept  it  as  a  favour  to  the 
Irish  weavers,  that  their  manufac- 
tures might  be  brought  into  fashion 
by  her  patronage.  Her  promise  of 
a  memorial  to  Swift  was  made  in  reply 
to  his  request,  before  leaving  England 


in  1726,  that  she  would  give  him  a 
remembrance  worth  ten  pounds. 
Some  description  of  medal  was  in 
progress,  and  she  answered  that  ho 
should  have  one  at  Christmas.  The 
medal  was  not  sent,  and  Swift  never 
forgave  the  insignificant  grievance. 
3  In  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
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summer  in  a  newspaper,  that  you  were  writing  the  history 
of  your  own  times.  I  suppose  such  a  report  might  arise  from 
what  was* not  secret  among  your  friends,  of  your  intention 
to  write  another  kind  of  history,  which  you  often  promised 
Mr.  Pope  and  me  to  do.1  I  know  he  desires  it  very  much, 
and  I  am  sure  I  desire  nothing  more,  for  the  honour  and  love 
I  bear  you,  and  the  perfect  knowledge  I  have  of  your  public 
virtue. 

My  lord,  I  have  no  other  notion  of  economy  than  that  it 
is  the  parent  of  liberty  and  ease,  and  I  am  not  the  only 
friend  you  have  who  has  chid  you  in  his  heart  for  the  neglect 
of  it,  though  not  with  his  mouth,  as  I  have  done.  For  there 
is  a  silly  error  in  the  world,  even  among  friends  otherwise  very 
good,  not  to  intermeddle  with  men's  affairs  in  such  nice  matters. 
And,  my  lord,  I  have  made  a  maxim,  that  should  be  writ  in 
letters  of  diamonds,  That  a  wise  man  ought  to  have  money  in 
his  head,  but  not  in  his  heart.*  Pray,  my  lord,  inquire  whether 
your  prototype,  my  Lord  Digby,  after  the  Restoration,  when 
he  was  at  Bristol,  did  not  take  some  care  of  his  fortune,  not- 
withstanding that  quotation  I  once  sent  you  out  of  his  speech 
to  the  House  of  Commons  ? 3  In  my  conscience,  I  believe 
fortune,  like  other  drabs,  values   a  man  gradually  less  for 


1  The  history  of  his  acts  and  policy 
in  the  Oxford  administration.  Lord 
Bolingbroke  did  not  venture  to  exe- 
cute the  scheme. 

8  Which  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that 
a  man  should  be  prudent,  but  not 
penurious  or  covetous. 

8  Swift  sent  the  quotation  on  Sep- 
tember 29,  1721,  in  a  letter  which 
has  not  been  preserved.  He  called 
Lord  Digby  the  prototype  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  from  the  singular  re- 
semblance between  the  character  of 
Bolingbroke  and  that  of  Digby  as 
drawn  by  Clarendon.  "He  was  a 
man,"  says  the  historian,  "of  very 
extraordinary  parts  by  nature  and 
art,  and  had  surely  as  good  and  ex- 
cellent an  education  as  any  man  of 
that  age  in  any  country ;  a  graceful 
and  beautiful  person  ;    of  great  elo- 


quence and  becomingness  in  his  dis- 
course (save  that  sometimes  he  seemed 
a  little  affected),  and  of  so  universal 
a  knowledge  that  he  never  wanted 
subject  for  a  discourse.  He  was  equal 
to  a  very  good  part  in  the  greatest 
affair,  but  the  unfittest  man  alive  to 
conduct  it,  having  an  ambition  and 
vanity  superior  to  aU  his  other  parts, 
and  a  confidence  peculiar  to  himself, 
which  sometimes  intoxicated,  and 
transported,  and  exposed  him.  His 
fatal  infirmity  is  that  he  often  thinks 
difficult  things  very  easy,  and  does 
not  consider  possible  consequences, 
when  the  proposition  ministers  some- 
what that  is  delightful  to  his  fancy, 
and  by  pursuing  whereof  he  imagines 
he  shall  reap  some  glory  to  himself, 
of  which  he  is  immoderately  ambi- 
tious." 

l  2 
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every  year  he  lives.  I  have  demonstration  for  it ;  because, 
if  I  play  at  piquet  for  sixpence  with  a  man  or  woman  two 
years  younger  than  myself,  I  always  lose ;  and  there  is  a 
young  girl  of  twenty,  who  never  fails  of  winning  my  money  at 
backgammon,  though  she  is  a  bungler,  and  the  game  be 
ecclesiastic. 

As  to  the  public,  I  confess  nothing  could  cure  my  itch  of 
meddling  with  it,  but  these  frequent  returns  of  deafness,  which 
have  hindered  me  from  passing  last  winter  in  London ;  yet  I 
cannot  but  consider  the  perfidiousness  of  some  people,  who  I 
thought  when  I  was  last  there,  upon  a  change  that  happened, 
were  the  most  impudent  in  forgetting  their  professions  that  I 
have  ever  known.1  Pray,  will  you  please  to  take  your  pen, 
and  blot  me  out  that  political  maxim  from  whatever  book  it 
is  in,  that  res  nolunt  diu  male  administratis  The  commonness 
makes  me  not  know  who  is  the  author,  but  sure  he  must  be 
some  modern. 

I  am  sorry  for  Lady  Bolinghroke's  ill  health ;  but  I  pro- 
test I  never  knew  a  very  deserving  person  of  that  sex,  who 
had  not  too  much  reason  to  complain  of  ill  health.  I  never 
wake  without  finding  life  a  more  insignificant  thing  than  it  was 


1  The  perfidious  people  were  pro- 
bably the  queen  and  Mrs.  Howard. 
Swift  might  either  mean  that  they 
forgot  their  professions  of  hostility  to 
Walpole,  or  of  good-will  to  himself. 
As  to  the  professions  of  good-will, 
Mrs.  Howard  had  promised  nothing, 
and  could  effect  nothing.  The  queen 
had  certainly  raised  hopes  when  she 
was  princess,  for  she  expressed  a  wish 
in  the  hearing  of  Gay  and  the  Duchess 
of  Queen8berry,  that  she  had  the  best 
living  in  England  to  give  him.  But 
she  could  not  be  blamed  for  her  sub- 
sequent neglect,  if  Horace  Walpolo  is 
accurate  in  his  statement,  that  Swift 
lost  her  favour  by  his  insolence,  and 
the  attempt  to  domineer  over  her 
politics.  The  traits  are  in  character, 
and  are  confirmed  by  a  letter  of 
Swift  to  Mrs.  Howard,  in  which  he 
mentions  having  heard  that  the  queen 


had  said  "he  was  an  odd  sort  of 
man,"  and  adds,  "I  forgive  her,  for 
it  is  an  odd  thing  to  speak  freely 
to  princes."  Young,  the  poet,  told 
Spence  that  there  was  '*  a  mixture  of 
insolence "  in  Swift's  common  con- 
versation, and  when  he  took  to  free- 
speaking  his  freedom  was  sure  to  get 
the  better  of  the  forms  of  respect. 

3  Upon  this  adage  Bolingbroke 
was  wont  to  justify  his  expectations 
of  a  change  of  administration. — 
Walter  Scott. 

The  dean  was  too  bigotted  to  sus- 
pect that  the  error  might  be  in  his 
own  supposition  that  the  government 
was  bad.  The  world  has  since  recog- 
nised that  Walpole,  with  all  his 
faults,  was  a  wise  minister,  and  im- 
measurably superior  in  sagacity  and 
statesmanship  to  the  Oxfords  and 
Bolingbrokes. 
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the  day  before,  which  is  one  great  advantage  I  get  by  living  in 
this  country,  where  there  is  nothing  I  shall  be  sorry  to  lose. 
But  my  greatest  misery  is  recollecting  the  scene  of  twenty 
years  past,  and  then  all  on  a  sudden  dropping  into  the  present. 
I  remember,  when  I  was  a  little  boy,  I  felt  a  great  fish  at  the 
end  of  my  line,  which  I  drew  up  almost  on  the  ground,  but  it 
dropped  in,  and  the  disappointment  vexes  me  to  this  very  day, 
and  I  believe  it  was  the  type  of  all  my  future  disappointments.1 
I  should  be  ashamed  to  say  this  to  you,  if  you  had  not  a 
spirit  fitter  to  bear  your  own  misfortunes  than  I  have  to  think 
of  them.  Is  there  patience  left  to  reflect,  by  what  qualities 
wealth  and  greatness  are  got,  and  by  what  qualities  they  are 
lost  P  I  have  read  my  friend  Congreve's  verses  to  Lord  Cob- 
ham,  which  end  with  a  vile  and  false  moral,  and  I  remember 
is  not  in  Horace  to  Tibullus  which  he  imitates, — "  that  all 
times  are  equally  virtuous  and  vicious/ '  wherein  he  differs 
from  all  poets,  philosophers,  and  christians  that  ever  writ.  It 
is  more  probable  that  there  may  be  an  equal  quantity  of  vir- 
tues always  in  the  world,  but  sometimes  there  may  be  a 
peck  of  it  in  Asia,  and  hardly  a  thimble-full  in  Europe.  But 
if  there  be  no  virtue,  there  is  abundance  of  sincerity ;  for  I  will 
venture  all  I  am  worth,  that  there  is  not  one  human  creature 
in  power,  who  will  not  be  modest  enough  to  confess  that  he 
proceeds  wholly  upon  a  principle  of  corruption.  I  say  this, 
because  I  have  a  scheme,  in  spite  of  your  notions,  to  govern 
England  upon  the  principles  of  virtue,  and,  when  the  nation 
is  ripe  for  it,  I  desire  you  will  send  for  me.  I  have  learned 
this  by  living  like  a  hermit,  by  which  I  am  got  backwards 
about  nineteen  hundred  years  in  the  era  of  the  world,  and 
begin  to  wonder  at  the  wickedness  of  men.  I  dine  alone 
upon  half  a  dish  of  meat,  mix  water  with  my  wine,  walk 
ten  miles  a  day,  and  read  Baronius.,  Hie  explicit  epistola  ad 
Bom.  Bolingbroke,  et  incipit  ad  amicum  Pope. 


1  The  fish  dropped  from  the  hook  pole  in  office.     The  new  disappoint- 

at  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  when  ment  revived  the  old,   and  went  on 

his  hope  of  further  promotion  disap-  rankling  for  years  in  Swift's  unhappy 

peared  deep  under  water  in  an  in-  mind. 

stan t.     The  fish  had  again  escaped  9  He  wrote  many  Latin  annotations 

him  when  George  II.  reinstated  Wal-  on  the  margin  of  his  copy. 
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To  Pope. 

Having  finished  my  letter  to  Aristippus,1 1  now  begin  to  you. 
I  was  in  great  pain  about  Mrs.  Pope,  having  heard  from  others 
that  she  was  in  a  very  dangerous  way,  which  made  me  think 
it  unseasonable  to  trouble  you.  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you, 
that  when  I  was  very  young  I  had  more  desire  to  be  famous 
than  ever  since ;  and  fame,  like  all  things  else  in  this  life, 
grows  with  me  every  day  more  a  trifle.  But  you  who  are  so 
much  younger,  although  you  want  that  health  you  deserve, 
yet  your  spirits  are  as  vigorous  as  if  your  body  were  sounder. 
I  hate  a  crowd,  where  I  have  not  an  easy  place  to  see  and  be 
seen.  A  great  library  always  makes  me  melancholy,  where 
the  best  author  is  as  much  squeezed,  and  as  obscure,  as  a 
porter  at  a  coronation.  In  my  own  little  library,  I  value  the 
complements  of  Ghraevius  and  Gronovius,  which  make  thirty- 
one  volumes  in  folio,  and  were  given  me  by  my  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  more  than  all  my  books  besides ;  because  whoever 
comes  into  my  closet,  casts  his  eyes  immediately  upon  them, 
and  will  not  vouchsafe  to  look  upon  Plato  or  Xenophon.  I 
tell  you  it  is  almost  incredible  how  opinions  change  by  the 
decline  or  decay  of  spirits,  and  I  will  further  tell  you,  that  all 
my  endeavours  from  a  boy  to  distinguish  myself,  were  only 
for  want  of  a  great  title  and  fortune,  that  I  might  be  used  like 
a  lord  by  those  who  have  an  opinion  of  my  parts, — whether 
right  or  wrong,  it  is  no  great  matter ;  and  so  the  reputation  of 
wit  or  great  learning  does  the  office  of  a  blue  riband,  or  of  a 
coach  and  six  horses.*    To  be  remembered  for  ever  on  the 


1  He  was  Bolingbroke's  favourite 
philosopher,  and  Swift  wrote  under  a 
mezzotinto  print  of  Bolingbroke  the 
lines  in  which  Horace  says,  that 
every  condition  of  life  became  Aris- 
tippus, and  that  while  struggling  for 
advancement  he  was  placid  in  his 
lower  estate.  Swift  with  better  reason 
might  have  called  Bolingbroke  Aristip- 
pus from  his  acting  upon  the  self-indul- 
gent doctrines  of  that  lax  immoralist. 

2  Swift's  misplaced  ambition  was  a 


perpetual  torment  to  him,  and  in- 
flamed beyond  measure  his  physical 
disease.  It  is  melancholy  to  read 
his  confession  of  the  petty  desires, 
the  craving  for  obeisances,  which 
prompted  his  torturing  discontent. 
The  true  ambition  for  every  man  is 
to  make  himself  and  others  better, 
which  is  an  enduring  reality  ;  and 
intellectual  power  is  morally  demented 
when  the  end  of  its  exertions  is  out- 
side, evanescent  forms. 


t 
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account  of  our  friendship,  is  what  would  exceedingly  please  me ; 
but  yet  I  never  loved  to  make  a  visit,  or  be  seen  walking  with 
my  betters,  because  they  get  all  the  eyes  and  civilities  from 
me.  I  no  sooner  writ  this  than  I  corrected  myself,  and  re- 
membered  Sir  Fulke  Greville's  epitaph,  "  Here  lies,  &c,  who 
was  friend  to  Sir  Philip  Sydney."  And  therefore  I  most 
heartily  thank  yoru  for  your  desire  that  I  would  record  our 
friendship  in  verse,  which  if  I  can  succeed  in,  I  will  never 
desire  to  write  one  more  line  in  poetry  while  I  live.  You 
must  present  my  humble  service  to  Mrs.  Pope,  and  let  her 
know  I  pray  for  her  continuance  in  the  world,  for  her  own 
reason,  that  she  may  live  to  take  care  of  you. 


55.  SWIFT  TO  POPE. 

August  11,  1729. 

I  am  very  sensible  that  in  a  former  letter  I  talked  very 
weakly  of  my  own  affairs,  and  of  my  imperfect  wishes  and 
desires,  which,  however,  I  find  with  some  comfort  do  now  daily 
decline,  very  suitable  to  my  state  of  health  for  some  months 
past ;  for  my  head  is  never  perfectly  free  from  giddiness,  and 
especially  towards  night.  Yet  my  disorder  is  very  moderate, 
and  I  have  befen  without  a  fit  of  deafness  this  half-year ;  so  I 
am  like  a  horse,  which,  though  off  his  mettle,  can  trot  on 
tolerably ;  and  this  comparison  puts  me  in  mind  to  add,  that  I 
am  returned  to  be  a  rider,  wherein  I  wish  you  would  imitate  me. 
As  to  this  country,  there  have  been  three  terrible  years'  dearth 
of  corn,  and  every  place  strewed  with  beggars ; l  but  dearths  are 


1  The  evil  commenced  with  a  de- 
ficient harvest  in  1725,  and  the  crop 
continued  to  fall  short  in  the  three 
succeeding  years.  When  Archbishop 
Boulter  was  on  his  visitation  tour  in 
1726,  he  found  the  roads  fuU  of 
families  who  had  wandered  from  their 
homes  to  seek  bread  elsewhere,  and 
hundreds  perished  by  the  way.  The 
failure  in  the  supply  of  food  drove 
the  people  to  eat  the  potatoes  before 
they  were  full-grown,  and  the  stock 


was  exhausted  two  months  sooner 
than  usual.  The  distress  went  on 
increasing  till  in  1728  the  inhabi- 
tants in  the  northern  part  of  •  the 
kingdom  were  many  of  them  com- 
pelled to  consume  the  oats  which  had 
been  kept  for  seed.  At  the  date  of 
Swift's  letter  to  Pope  there  was 
the  promise,  which  was  happily  real- 
ised, of  an  abundant  harvest,  and 
a  few  weeks  later  the  misery  had 
abated. 
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common  in  better  climates,  and  our  evils  here  lie  much  deeper. 
Imagine  a  nation  the  two  thirds  of  whose  revenues  are  spent 
out  of  it,  and  who  are  not  permitted  to  trade  with  the  other 
third,1  and  where  the  pride  of  women  will  not  suffer  them  to 
wear  their  own  manufactures,  even  where  they  excel  what 
come  from  abroad.*  This  is  the  true  state  of  Ireland  in  a  very 
few  words.3  These  evils  operate  more  every  day,  and  the 
kingdom  is  absolutely  undone,  as  I  have  been  telling  often  in 
print  these  ten  years  past. 

What  I  have  said  requires  forgiveness,  but  I  had  a  mind  for 
once  to  let  you  know  the  state  of  our  affairs,  and  my  reason 
for  being  more  moved  than  perhaps  becomes  a  clergyman,  and 
a  piece  of  a  philosopher :  and  perhaps  the  increase  of  years  and 
disorders  may  hope  for  some  allowance  to  complaints,  especially 
when  I  may  call  myself  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.  As  to 
poor  Mrs.  Pope,  if  she  be  still  alive,  I  heartily  pity  you  and 
pity  her.  Her  great  piety  and  virtue  will  infallibly  make  her 
happy  in  a  better  life,  and  her  great  age  has  made  her  fully 
ripe  for  heaven  and  the  grave,  and  her  best  friends  will  most 
wish  her  eased  of  her  labours,  when  she  has  so  many  good 


1  Swift's  political  facts  are  flights 
of  imagination.  Ireland  had,  in  gene- 
ral, the  same  freedom  to  trade  as 
England.  The  chief  limitation  was 
the  unjust,  but  by  no  means  ruinous, 
prohibition  to  export  woollen  goods, 
and  Bishop  Berkeley,  wiser  than 
Swift,  asks  in  his  Querist,  published 
in  1735,  "Whether  other  countries 
have  not  flourished  without  the  wool- 
len trade,  and  whether  it  would  not 
be  more  prudent  to  strike  out,  and 
exert  ourselves  in  permitted  branches 
of  trade,  than  to  fold  our  hands,  and 
repine  that  wo  are  not  allowed  the 
woollen  ? " 

2  Bishop  Berkeley  thought  it  cer- 
tain that  the  women  of  Ireland  "sent 
out  a  greater  proportion  of  the  wealth 
of  the  country  for  fine  apparel  than 
any  other  females  on  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  globe."  He  said  it  was 
a  notorious  truth  that  the  scale  of 
dress  for  an  Irish  lady  was  that  of 


an  English  lady  with  five  times  her 
fortune. 

8  Swift  remarks  that  the  evils  of 
Ireland  had  a  much  deeper  cause  than 
dearth,  and  they  had  a  deeper  cause 
than  his  present  account.  The  wealth 
of  a  nation  is  its  industry,  and  the 
Irish  were  idle,  and  consequently  des- 
titute. Bishop  Berkeley  has  left  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  prevailing  indo- 
lence, dirt,  and  vagrancy,  and  he 
asks,  "What  should  hinder  us  from 
using  our  hands  and  brains,  doing 
something  or  other,  man,  woman,  and 
child,  like  the  other  inhabitants  of 
God's  earth  ? "  The  native  Irish  were 
a  warrior,  hunting,  pastoral  people, 
who  had  been  deprived  of  their  primi- 
tive occupation  without  being  trained 
to  the  habits  of  more  advanced  civili- 
sation, and  the  misgoverument,  inju- 
ries, and  neglect  which  were  answer- 
able for  their  condition  have  never 
yet  been  thoroughly  traced. 
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works  to  follow  them.  The  loss  you  will  feel  by  the  want  of 
her  care  and  kindness,  I  know  very  well ;  but  she  has  amply 
done  her  part,  as  you  have  yours.  One  reason  why  I  would 
have  you  in  Ireland  when  you  shall  be  at  your  own  disposal, 
is  that  you  may  be  master  of  two  or  three  years'  revenues, 
provisos  frugis  in  annos  copia,  so  as  not  to  be  pinched  in  the 
least  when  years  increase,  and  perhaps  your  health  impairs. 
And  when  this  kingdom  is  utterly  at  an  end,  you  may  support 
me  for  the  few  years  I  shall  happen  to  live ;  and  who  knows 
but  you  may  pay  me  exorbitant  interest  for  the  spoonful  of 
wine,  and  scraps  of  a  chicken,  it  will  cost  me  to  feed  you  P  I 
am  confident  you  have  too  much  reason  to  complain  of  ingrati- 
tude ;  for  I  never  yet  knew  any  person  one  tenth  part  so 
heartily  disposed  as  you  are  to  do  good  offices  to  others,  without 
the  least  private  view. 

"Was  it  a  gasconade  to  please  me,  that  you  said  your  fortune 
was  increased  100/.  a-year since  I  left  you?1  You  should  have 
told  me  how.  Those  subsidia  senectuti  are  extremely  desirable, 
if  they  could  be  got  with  justice,  and  without  avarice;  of 
which  vice  though  I  cannot  charge  myself  yet,  nor  feel  any 
approaches  towards  it,  yet  no  usurer  more  wishes  to  be  richer, 
or  rather  to  be  surer  of  his  rents.  But  I  am  not  half  so  mode- 
rate as  you,  for  I  declare  I  cannot  live  easily  under  double  to 
what  you  are  satisfied  with. 

I  hope  Mr.  Gay  will  keep  his  3000/.  and  live  on  the  interest 
without  decreasing  the  principal  one  penny;  but  I  do  not  like 
your  seldom  seeing  him.  I  hope  he  is  grown  more  disengaged 
from  his  intentness  on  his  own  affairs,  which  I  ever  disliked, 
and  is  quite  the  reverse  to  you,  unless  you  are  a  very  dexterous 
disguiser.  I  desire  my  humble  service  to  Lord  Oxford,  Lord 
Bathurst,  and  particularly  to  Mrs.  B[lount],  but  to  no  lady  at 
court."  God  bless  you  for  being  a  greater  dupe  than  I.  I  love 
that  character  too  myself,  but  I  want  your  charity.3    Adieu. 


1  Pope  had  imparted  this  informa-  charitable  conjecture,  but  a  fact  upon 
tion  to  Swift  a  year  and  a-half  before,  which  Pope  had  accurate  intelligence. 

2  Mrs.  Howard.  The  king  was  managed  by  his  wife, 

3  The  question  was   whether  she  and  Swift  was  confident  that  he  must 
wanted  the  will  or  the  power  to  assist  bo  ruled  by  his  mistress. 

her  friends,  and  the  answer  was  not  a 
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56.1  BOLINGBROKE  TO  SWIFT. 

1  Aix-la-Chapellk,  Aug.  30,  1729,  N.S. 

'  I  took  a  letter  of  yours  from  Pope,  and  brought  it  to  this 
place  that  I  might  answer  at  least  a  part  of  it.  I  begin  to-day. 
When  I  shall  finish  I  know  not ;  perhaps  when  I  get  back  to 
my  farm.  The  waters  I  have  been  persuaded  to  drink,  and 
those  which  my  friends  drink,  keep  me  fuddled  or  employed  all 
the  morning.  The  afternoons  are  spent  in  airings  or  visits,  and 
we  go  to  bed  with  the  chicken/ 

Brussels,  Sept.  27,  1729. 

I  have  brought  your  French  acquaintance  *  thus  far  on  her 
way  into  her  own  country,  and  considerably  better  in  '  her '  health 
than  she  was  when  she  went  to  Aix.  I  begin  to  entertain 
hopes  that  she  will  recover  such  a  degree  of  health  as  may 
render  old  age  supportable.  Both  of  us  have  closed  the  tenth 
lustre,  and  it  is  high  time  to  determine  how  we  shall  play  the 
last  act  of  the  farce.  Might  not  my  life  be  entitled  much  more 
properly  a  What  d'ye-call-it  than  a  farce  P — some  comedy,  a 
great  deal  of  tragedy,  and  the  whole  interspersed  with  scenes 
of  Harlequin,  Scaramouch,  and  Dr.  Baloardo,  the  prototype  of 
your  hero.3    I  used  to  think  sometimes  formerly  of  old  age  and 

1  The  larger  portion  of  this  letter  deep  voice,  and  a  magisterial  air  lie 
appeared  in  the  quarto  of  1741.  It  breaks  in  upon  conversation,  and  drives 
was  first  printed  in  its  complete  form  down  all  before  him.  Everything  he 
by  Nichols,  in  his  supplement  to  says  is  backed  with  quotations  out  of 
Hawkesworth's  edition  of  Swift's  Galen,  Hippocrates,  Plato,  Virgil,  or 
works.  There  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  any  author  that  rises  uppermost,  and 
among  the  Oxford  MSS.  which  wants  all  answers  from  his  companion  are 
the  first  paragraph,  but  which  in  looked  upon  as  impertinencies  or 
other  respects  agrees  with  the  text  interruptions."  This,  according  to 
given  by  Nichols.  It  is  evident  from  Bolingbroke,  was  "  the  prototypo"  of 
some  of  the  allusions  of  Bolingbroke  Lord  Oxford,  and  corresponds  with 
that  the  letter  of  April  5  to  which  he  the  description  he  gave  of  him  to 
replies,  was  mutilated  before  it  was  Spence:  "He  was  very  ignorant  of 
committed  to  the  press.  Greek,  yet  he  took  great  delight  in 

2  Lady  Bolingbroke.  repeating  hard  Greek  verses,  and  in 
8  Lord  Oxford.  The  characters  men-      talking  a  man  down."     Bolingbroke 

tioned  by  Bolingbroke  were  the  stand-  was  himself  a  Dr.  Baloardo  in  philo- 

ing  dramatis  persona;  in  Italian  come-  sophy,  and  he  sustains  the  character 

dies.    The  doctor  was  always  the  per-  to  perfection  in  this  pompous,  empty 

Bonification  of  pedantic  vanity,  and  is  letter, 
thus  described  by  Addison :  "With  a 
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of  death ;  enough  to  prepare  my  mind,  not  enough  to  anticipate 
sorrow,  to  dash  the  joys  of  youth,  and  to  be  all  my  life  a-dying. 
I  find  the  benefit  of  this  practice  now,  and  find  it  more  as  I 
proceed  on  my  journey :  little  regret  when  I  look  backwards, 
little  apprehension  when  I  look  forward.  You  complain  grie- 
vously of  your  situation  in  Ireland.  I  could !  complain  of  mine 
too  in  England,  but  I  will  not,  nay,  I  ought  not :  for  I  find  by 
long  experience  thatl  can  be  unfortunate  without  being  unhappy. 
I  do  not  approve  your  joining  together  the  figure  of  living,  and 
the  pleasure  of  giving,  though  your  old  prating  friend  Montaigne 
does  something  like  it  in  one  of  his  rhapsodies.  To  tell  you 
my  reasons  would  be  to  write  an  essay,  and  I  shall  hardly  have 
time  to  write  a  letter ;  but  if  you  will  come  over,  and  live  with 
Pope  and  me,  I  will  show  you  in  an  instant  why  those  two 
things  should  not  alter  de  pair,  and  that  forced  retrenchments 
on  both  may  be  made,  without  making  us  even  uneasy.  You 
know  that  I  am  too  expensive,  and  all  mankind  knows  that  I 
have  been  cruelly  plundered ;  and  yet  I  feel  in  my  mind  the 
power  of  descending  without  anxiety  two  or  three  stages  more. 
In  short,  Mr.  Dean,  if  you  will  come  to  a  certain  farm  in 
Middlesex,*  you  shall  find  that  I  can  live  frugally  without 
growling  at  the  world,  or  being  peevish  with  those  whom 
fortune  has  appointed  to  eat  my  bread,  instead  of  appointing 
me  to  eat  theirs :  and  yet  I  have  naturally  as  little  disposi- 
tion to  frugality  as  any  man  alive.  You  say  you  are  no  phi- 
losopher, and  I  think  you  are  in  the  right  to  dislike  a  word 
which  is  so  often  abused ;  but  I  am  sure  you  like  to  follow 
reason,  not  custom,  which  is  sometimes  the  reason  and  oftener 
the  caprice  of  others,  of  the  mob  of  the  world.  Now  to  be  sure 
of  doing  this,  you  must  wear  your  philosophical  spectacles 
as  constantly  as  the  Spaniards  used  to  wear  theirs.  You 
must  make  them  part  of  your  dress,  and  sooner  part  with 
your  broad-brimmed  beaver,  your  gown,  your  scaif,  or  even 
that  emblematical  vestment,  your  surplice.  Through  this  me- 
dium you  will  see  few  things  to  be  vexed  at,  few  persons  to 
be  angry  at. 

1  The  quarto,  "would."  Dawley. 
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*  OSTEND,  Oct.  5.' 

And  yet  there  will  frequently  be  things  which  we  ought 
to  wish  altered,  and  persons  whom  we  ought  to  wish  hanged. 
'  Since  I  am  likely  to  wait  here  for  a  wind,  I  shall  have  leisure 
to  talk  to  you  more  than  you  will  like,  perhaps.  If  that  should 
be  so,  you  will  never  tell  it  me  grossly,  and  my  vanity  will 
secure  me  against  taking  a  hint/ 

In  your  letter  to  Pope,  you  agree  that  a  regard  for  fame 
becomes  a  man  more  towards  his  exit,  than  at  his  entrance 
into  life ;  and  yet  you  confess,  that  the  longer  you  live,  the 
more  you  grow  indifferent  about  it.  Your  sentiment  is  true 
and  natural :  your  reasoning,  I  am  afraid,  is  not  so  upon  this 
occasion.  Prudence  will  make  us  desire  fame,  because  it  gives 
us  many  real  and  great  advantages  in  all  the  affairs  of  life. 
Fame  is  the  wise  man's  means ;  his  ends  are  his  own  good,  and 
the  good  of  society.  You  poets  and  orators  have  inverted  this 
order.  You  propose  fame  as  the  end ;  and  good,  or  at  least 
great  actions  as  the  means.  You  go  further ;  you  teach  our 
self-love  to  anticipate  the  applause  which  we  suppose  will  be 
paid  by  posterity  to  our  names ;  and  with  idle  notions  of  im- 
mortality you  turn  other  heads  besides  your  own.  I  am  afraid 
this  has '  done  some  harm  in  the  world. 


1  Calais,  Oct.  9. 

'  I  go  on  from  this  place,  whither  I  am  come  in  hopes  of  getting 
to  sea,  which  I  could  not  do  from  the  port  of  Ostend.' 

Fame  is  an  object  which  men  pursue  successfully  by  various 
and  even  contrary  courses.  Your  doctrine  leads  them  to  look 
on  this  end  as  essential,  and  on  the  means  as  indifferent ;  so 
that  Fabricius  and  Crassus,  Cato  and  Caesar,  pressed  forward 
to  the  same  goal.  After  all,  perhaps,  it  may  appear,  from  a 
consideration  of  the  depravity  of  mankind,  that  you  could  do  no 
better,  nor  keep  up  virtue  in  the  world  without  calling  this 
passion  or  this  direction  of  self-love  into  your  aid.  Tacitus 
has  crowded  this  excuse  for  you,  according  to  his  manner,  into 
a  maxim,  Contempt u  famce  contemni  virtutes.  But  now  whether 

1  "May  have "  in  the  quarto. 
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we  consider  fame  as  an  useful  instrument  in  all  the  occurrences 
of  private  and  public  life,  or  whether  we  consider  it  as  the 
cause  of  that  pleasure  which  our  self-love  is  so  fond  of,  me- 
thinks  our  entrance  into  life,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  our 
youth,  not  our  old  age,  is  the  season  when  we  ought  to  desire 
it  most,  and  therefore  when  it  is  most  becoming  to  desire  it 
with  ardour.  If  it  is  useful,  it  is  to  be  desired  most  when  we 
have,  or  may  hope  to  have,  a  long  scene  of  action  open  before 
us.  Towards  our  exit,  this  scene  of  action  is  or  should  be 
closed ;  and  then,  methinks,  it  is  unbecoming  to  grow  fonder 
of  a  thing  which  we  have  no  longer  occasion  for.  If  it  is 
pleasant,  the  sooner  we  are  in  possession  of  fame  the  longer  we 
shall  enjoy  this  pleasure.  When  it  is  acquired  early  in  life,  it 
may  tickle  us  on  till  old  age ;  but  when  it  is  acquired  late,  the 
sensation  of  pleasure  will  be  more  faint,  and  mingled  with  the 
regret  of  our  not  having  tasted  it  sooner. 

From  my  Farm,  Oct,  5,  '  O.S.' 

I  am  here ;  I  have  seen  Pope,  and  one  of  my  first  inquiries 
was  after  you.  He  tells  me  a  thing  I  am  sorry  to  hear.  You 
are  building,  it  seems,  on  a  piece  of  land  you  have  acquired  for 
that  purpose,  in  some  county  of  Ireland.1  Though  I  have  built 
in  a  part  of  the  world,  which  I  prefer  very  little  to  that  where 
you  have  been  thrown  and  confined  by  our  ill-fortune  and 
yours,  yet  I  am  sorry  you  do  the  same  thing.     I  have  repented 


1  Sir  Arthur  Acheson  had  a  farm 
called  Drumlack,  which  Swift  hired, 
and  which  he  said  would  yield  him 
41.  a  year  above  his  rent  if  he  laid 
out  200/.  in  improvements.  Here  he 
intended  to  erect  a  house  at  the  cost 
of  500Z. ,  and  at  his  landlord's  request 
the  place  was  to  be  named  Drapier's 
Hill.  The  dean  soon  abandoned  the 
scheme.  In  the  verses  entitled 
' '  Reasons  for  not  building  at  Drapier's 
Hill"  the  causes  he  assigns  *  for  the 
change  of  purpose  were  that  the  dis- 
trict was  a  desert,  that  the  inhabitants 
were  thieves,  fanatics,  and  barbarians, 
and  that  the  proximity  to  the  Ache- 


sons,  which  was  the  inducement  to 
settle  there,  was  not  likely  to  answer 
his  original  expectations.  On  a  closer 
acquaintance,  Swift  discovered  that 
his  host  was  an  unconversable  person, 
who  sat  for  hours  absorbed  in  meta- 
physical speculations,  and  though  he 
took  no  interest  himself  in  his  grounds 
and  estate,  he  ceased  to  relish  the 
interference  of  his  officious  guest. 
The  charm  of  novelty  was  over  on 
both  sides,  and  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  increased  familiarity  had 
rendered  Swift  more  encroaching,  and 
the  Achesons  less  forbearing. 
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a  thousand  times  of  my  resolution,  and  I  hope  you  will  repent 
of  yours  before  it  is  executed.  '  Pope  tells  me  he  has  a  letter 
of  yours  which  I  hare  not  seen  yet.  I  shall  have  that  satis- 
faction shortly,  and  shall  be  tempted  to  scribble  to  you  again, 
which  is  another  good  reason  for  making  this  epistle  no  longer 
than  it  is  already.'  Adieu,  '  therefore/  my  old  and  worthy 
friend.  May  the  physical  evils  of  life  fall  as  easily  upon  you, 
as  ever  they  did  on  any  man  who  lived  to  be  old ;  and  may 
the  moral  evils  which  surround  us  make  as  little  impression 
on  you  as  they  ought  to  make  on  one  who  has  such  superior 
sense  to  estimate  things  by,  and  so  much  virtue  to  wrap 
himself  up  in ! 

My  wife  desires  not  to  be  forgotten  by  you  ;  she  is  faithfully 
your  servant,  and  zealously  your  admirer.  She  will  be  con- 
cerned and  disappointed  not  to  find  you  in  this  island  at  her 
return,  which  hope  both  she' and  I  had  been  made  to  entertain 
before  I  went  abroad. 


57.  POPE  TO  SWIFT. 

Oct,  9,  1729. 

It  pleases  me  that  you  received  my  books1  at  last ;  but  you 
have  never  once  told  me  if  you  approve  the  whole,  or  disap- 
prove not  of  some  parts  of  the  commentary,  &c.  It  was  my 
principal  aim  in  the  entire  work  to  perpetuate  the  friendship 
between  us,  and  to  show  that  the  friends  or  the  enemies  of  one 
were  the  friends  or  enemies  of  the  other.  If  in  any  particular 
any  thing  be  stated  or  mentioned  in  a  different  manner  from 
what  you  like,  pray  tell  me  freely,  that  the  new  editions  now 
coming  out  here  may  have  it  rectified.  You  will  find  the 
octavo"  rather  more  correct  than  the  quarto,  with  some  addi- 
tions to  the  notes  and  epigrams  cast  in,  which  I  wish  had  been 
increased  by  your  acquaintance  in  Ireland.  I  rejoice  in  hear- 
ing that  Drapier's-Hill  is  to  emulate  Parnassus.     I  fear  the 

1  The  copies  of  the  Dunciad.  in  1729.     Pope  refers  to  that  which 

8  There  was  more  than  one  octavo      bears  on  the  title-page,  "The  second 

impression  of  the  Dunciad  published      edition,  with  some  additional  notes." 
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country  about  it  is  as  much  impoverished.  I  truly  share  in  all 
that  troubles  you,  and  wish  you  removed  from  a  scene  of  dis- 
tress, which  I  know  works  your  compassionate  temper  too 
strongly.  But  if  we  are  not  to  see  you  here,  I  believe  I  shall 
once  in  my  life  see  you  there.  You  think  more  for  me  and 
about  me  than  any  friend  I  have,  and  you  think  better  forme. 
Perhaps  you  will  not  be  contented,  though  I  am,  that  the  addi- 
tional 100/.  a-year  is  only  for  my  life. 

My  mother  is  yet  living,  and  I  thank  God  for  it.  She  will 
never  be  troublesome  to  me,  if  'it  but  please  God,!  she  be 
not  so  to  herself:  but  a  melancholy  object  it  is,  to  observe 
the  gradual  decays  both  of  body  and  mind,  in  a  person  to 
whom  one  is  tied  by  the  links  of  both.  I  cannot  tell  whether 
her  death  itself  would  be  so  afflicting. 

Tou  are  teo  careful  of  my  worldly  affairs ;  I  am  rich  enough, 
and  I  can  afford  to  give  away  a  100/.  a  year.  Do  not  be  angry  ; 
I  will  not  live  to  be  very  old  ;  I  have  revelations  to  the  con- 
trary. I  would  not  crawl  upon  the  earth  without  doing  a 
little  good  when  I  have  a  mind  to  do  it.  I  will  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  what  I  give,  by  giving  it  alive,  and  seeing  another 
enjoy  it.  When  I  die,  I  should  be  ashamed  to  leave  enough 
to  build  me  a  monument,  if  there  were  a  wanting  friend  above 
ground.' 

Mr.  Gay  assures  me  his  3000/.  is  kept  entire  and  sacred. 
He  seems  to  languish  after  a  line  from  you,  and  complains 
tenderly.  Lord  Bolingbroke  has  told  me  ten  times  over  he  was 
going  to  write  to  you.  Has  he,  or  not  P  The  doctor3  is  un- 
alterable, both  in  friendship  and  quadrille.  His  wife  has  been 
very  near  death  last  week  :  his  two  brothers  buried  their  wives 
within  these  six  weeks.  Gay  is  sixty  miles  off,  and  has  been 
so  all  this  summer,  with  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queensberry. 
He  is  the  same  man.  So  is  every  one  here  that  you  know : 
mankind  is  unaniendable.     Optimum  Me  qui  minimis  urgetur. 

1  From  the  Dublin  edition.  of  his  life,  he  was  charitable  to  his 
5  "Pope,"  says  Lord  Chesterfield,  power,  active  in  doing  good  offices, 
"  was  as  great  an  instance  as  any  he  and  piously  attentive  to  an  old  bed- 
quotes  of  the  contrarieties  and  incon-  ridden  mother,  who  died  but  a  little 
sistencies  of  human  nature  ;  for  not-  time  before  him. " 
withstanding  the  malignancy  of  his  *  Arbuthnot. 
satires,  and  some  blameable  passages 
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Poor  Mrs.  [Blount]  is  like  the  rest ;  she  cries  at  the  thorn  in 
her  foot,  but  will  suffer  nobody  to  pull  it  out.1  The  court- 
lady*  I  hare  a  good  opinion  of.  Yet  I  have  treated  her  more 
negligently  than  you-would  do,  because  you  like  to  see  the  in- 
side of  a  court,  which  I  do  not.  I  have  seen  her  but  twice. 
You  have  a  desperate  hand  at  dashing  out  a  character  by  great 
strokes,  and  at  the  same  time  a  delicate  one  at  fine  touches. 
God  forbid  you  should  draw  mine,  if  I  were  conscious  of  any 
guilt ;  but  if  I  were  conscious  only  of  folly,  God  send  it !  for  as 
nobody  can  detect  a  great  fault  so  well  as  you,  nobody  would 
so  well  hide  a  small  one.  But  after  all,  that  lady  means  to  do 
good,  and  does  no  harm,  which  is  a  vast  deal  for  a  courtier.  I 
can  assure  you  that  Lord  Peterborough  always  speaks  kindly 
of  you,  and  certainly  has  as  great  a  mind  to  be  your  friend  as 
any  one.  I  must  throw  away  my  pen  ;  it  cannot,  it  will  never 
tell  you,  what  I  inwardly  am  to  you.  Quod  nequeo  monstrare, 
et  sentio  tontum. 


58.*  SWIFT  TO  BOLINGBROKE. 

Dublin,  Oct.  31,  1729. 

I  received  your  lordship's  travelling  letter  of  several  dates,  at 
several  stages,  and  from  different  nations,  languages,  and  religions. 
Neither  could  anything  be  more  obliging  than  your  kind  remem- 
brance of  me  in  so  many  places.  As  to  your  ten  lustres,  I  re- 
member when  I  complained  in  a  letter  to  Prior,  that  I  was  fifty 
years  old,  he  was  half  angry  in  jest,  and  answered  me  out  of 
Terence,  ista  commemoratio  est  quasi  exprobratio.  How  then  ought 
I  to  rattle  you,  when  I  have  a  dozen  years  more  to  answer  for,  all 
monastically  passed  in  this  country  of  liberty  and  delight,  and 

1  Martha  Blount  had  recently  re-  character  of  that  lady,  which  con- 
sisted the  solicitations  of  Pope  to  tained  some  strong  shades  of  satire, 
give  up  living  with  her  mother  and  —Walter  Scott. 
sister,  and  this  is  what  he  calls  her  3  This  letter  appeared  in  the  quarto, 
refusal  to  allow  the  thorn  to  be  pulled  There  is  a  copy  of  it  among  the 
from  her  foot.  Oxford  MSS.,  which  is  almost  ideu- 

•  Mrs.    Howard.     The   subsequent  tical  with  the  printed  version, 
allusion   seems  to  be  to  the  dean's 
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money,  and  good  company  !  I  go  on  answering  your  letter.  It  is 
you  were  my  hero,  but  the  other1  never  was.  Yet  if  he  were,  it 
was  your  own  fault,  who  taught  me  to  love  him,  and  often 
vindicated  him,  in  the  beginning  of  your  ministry,  from  my 
accusations.'  But  I  granted  he  had  the  greatest  inequalities  of 
any  man  alive,  and  his  whole  scene  was  fifty  times  more  a 
What-d'ye-call-it  than  yours :  for,  I  declare  yours  was  i/wt>, 
and  I  wish  you  would  so  order  it,  that  the  world  may  be  as  wise 
as  I  upon  that  article.  '  And'  Mr.  Pope  wishes  it  too,  and  I 
believe  there  is  not  a  more  honest  man  in  England,  even  with- 
out wit.     But  you  regard  us  not. 

I  was  forty-seven  years  old*  when  I  began  to  think  of  death, 
and  the  reflections  upon  it  now  begin  when  I  wake  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  end  when  I  am  going  to  sleep.  '  My  lord,'  I  writ  to 
Mr.  Pope,  and  not  to  you.  My  birth,  although  from  a  family 
not  undistinguished  in  its  time,  is  many  degrees  inferior  to 
yours  ;  all  my  pretensions  from  person  and  parts  infinitely  so  ; 
I  a  younger  son4  of  younger  sons  ;  you  born  to  a  great  fortune. 
Yet  I  see  you,  with  all  your  advantages,  sunk  to  a  degree  that 
you  could  never  have  been  without  them ;  but  yet  I  see  you 
as  much  esteemed,  as  much  beloved,  as  much  dreaded,  and 
perhaps  more,  though  it  be  almost  impossible,  than  ever 
you  were  in  your  highest  exaltation,  but5  I  grieve,  like  an 
alderman,  not  so  rich.  And  yet,  my  lord,  I  pretend  to 
value  money  as  little  as  you,  and  I  will  call  five  hundred 
witnesses,  if  you  will  take  Irish  witnesses,  to  prove  it.  I  re- 
nounce your  whole  philosophy,  because  it  is  not  your  practice. 
By  the  figure  of  living,  if  I  used  that  expression  to  Mr.  Pope, 
I  do  not  mean  the  parade,  but  a  suitableness  to  your  mind  ; 


1  Lord  Oxford.  — Warburton.  had   colled  the   former  ' '  the  wisest 

8  This  is  a  remarkable  sentence,  as  and  best  minister  that  ever  served  a 

it  conveys  a  depreciating  idea  of  Lord  prince." 

Oxford,  whom  we  had  imagined  Swift  s  The  year  of  Queen  Anne's  death. 

preferred  to  Bolingbroke. — Warton.  — Pope,  1741. 

Walter  Scott  endeavours  to  recon-  4  The  expression  is  inaccurate,  for 

cile  the  contradiction   by  supposing  Swift  had  never  any  brother. 

that  Swift  preferred  Lord  Oxford  as  a  *  The  quarto  reads  "only,"   and 

friend  and  Lord  Bolingbroke  as  apoli-  after  "alderman,"  inserts  "that  you 

tician.     But  he  forgot  that  the  dean  are.1 
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and  as  for  the  pleasure  of  giving,  I  know  your  soul  suffers  when 
you  are  debarred  of  it.  Could  you,  when  your  own  generosity 
and  contempt  of  outward  things  (be  not  offended,  it  is  no  Eccle- 
siastical, but  an  Epictetian  phrase), '  can  you/  could  you,  when 
these  have  brought  you  to  it,1  come  over  and  live  with  Mr.  Pope 
and  me  at  the  deanery  P  I  could  almost  wish  the  experiment 
were  tried.  No,  God  forbid,  that  ever  such  a  scoundrel  as  Want 
should  dare  to  approach  you.  But,  in  the  meantime,  do  not 
brag ;  retrenchments  are  not  your  talent.  But  as  old  Wey- 
mouth* said  to  me,  '  in  your  ministry/  *  and  in  his  lordly  Latin, 
Philosophia  verba,  ignava  opera :  I  wish  you  could  learn  arith- 
metic, that  3  and  2  make  5,  and  will  never  make  more.  My 
philosophical  spectacles  which  you  advise  me  to,  will  tell  me 
that  I  can  live  on  50/.  a-year,  wine  excepted,4  which  my  bad 
health  forces  me  to ;  but  I  cannot  endure  that  otium  should  be 
sine  dignitate. 

My  lord,  what  I  would  have  said  of  fame  is  meant  of  fame 
which  a  man  enjoys  in  his  life ;  because  I  cannot  be  a  great 
lord,  I  would  acquire  what  is  a  kind  of  subsidium.  I  would 
endeavour  that  my  betters  should  seek  me  by  the  merit  of 
something  distinguishable,  instead  of  my  seeking  them.  '  But ' 
the  desire  of  enjoying  it  in  after  times  is  owing  to  the  spirit  and 
folly  of  youth ;  but  with  age  we  learn  to  know  the  house  is  so 
full,  that  there  is  no  room  for  above  one  or  two  at  most  in  an 
age,  through  the  whole  world.  My  lord,  I  hate  and  love  to 
write  to  you ;  it  gives  me  pleasure,  and  kills  me  with  melan- 
choly.    The  d take  stupidity,  that  it  will  not  come  to 

supply  the  want  of  philosophy. 


1  "If  stands  for  "poverty," 
which  has  not  been  mentioned. 

8  The  firet  Viscount  Weymouth,  who 
died  July  1714,  in  the  seventy-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  Lord  Weymouth 
was  not  a  member  of  the  government, 
and  "in  your  ministry"  means  "in 
the  time  of  your  ministry."  The 
words  appear  to  have  been  the  old 
lord's  terse  judgment  on  the  Harley 


administration.  He  was  the  admirable 
man  who  gave  Ken  an  asylum  at 
Longleat,  and  the  liberality  ran  in 
the  blood.  "Munificence,"  said  Ken, 
"  seems  to  be  the  family  virtue." 

*  These  words  are  in  the  MS.  and 
the  Dublin  edition,  but  not  in  the 
quarto. 

4  "  Excluded  "  in  the  quarto. 
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59.  SWIFT  TO  POPE. 

Oct.  31,  1729. 

You  were  so  careful  of  sending  me  the  Dunciad,  that  I 
have  received  five  of  them,  and  have  pleased  four  friends.  I 
am  one  of  everybody  who  approve  every  part  of  it,  text  and 
comment ;  but  am  one  abstracted  from  everybody,  in  the 
happiness  of  being  recorded  your  friend,  while  wit,  and 
humour,  and  politeness  shall  have  any  memorial  among  us. 
As  for  your  octavo  edition,  we  know  nothing  of  it,  for  we  have 
an  octavo  of  our  own,  which  has  sold  wonderfully,  consider- 
ing our  poverty,  and  dulness  the  consequence  of  it. 

I  writ  this  post  to  Lord  B[olingbroke],  and  tell  him  in  my 
letter,  that,  with  a  great  deal  of  loss  for  a  frolic,  I  will  fly 
as  soon  as  build.  I  have  neither  years,  nor  spirits,  nor 
money,  nor  patience,  for  such  amusements.  The  frolic  is 
gone  off,  and  I  am  only  100/.  the  poorer.  But  this  kingdom 
is  grown  so  excessively  poor,  that  we  wise  men  must  think  of 
nothing  but  getting  a  little  ready  money.  It  is  thought  there 
are  not  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  specie  in  the  whole 
island  ;  for  we  return  thrice  as  much  to  our  absentees  as  we 
get  by  trade,  and  so  are  all  inevitably  undone,  which  I  have 
been  telling  them  in  print  these  ten  years,  to  as  little  pur- 
pose as  if  it  came  from  the  pulpit.  And  this  is  enough  for 
Irish  politics,  which  I  only  mention,  because  it  so  nearly 
touches  myself. 

I  must  repeat,  what  I  believe  I  have  said  before,  that  I 
pity  you  much  more  than  Mrs.  Pope.  Such  a  parent  and 
friend  hourly  declining  before  your  eyes  is  an  object  very 
unfit  for  your  health,  and  duty,  and  tender  disposition ;  and 
I  pray  God  it  may  not  affect  you  too  much.  I  am  as  much 
satisfied  that  your  additional  100/.  per  annum  is  for  your  life 
as  if  it  were  for  ever.  You  have  enough  to  leave  your  friends. 
I  would  not  have  them  glad  to  be  rid  of  you ;  and  I  shall 
take  care  that  none  but  my  enemies  will  be  glad  to  get  rid 
of  me.1     You  have   embroiled  me  with   Lord  B[olingbroke] 

1  Swift   could    not   have  been   in      earnest  when  he  says,  or  seems  to  say, 
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about  the  figure  of  living,  and  the  pleasure  of  giving.  I  am 
under  the  necessity  of  some  little  paltry  figure  in  the  station 
I  am :  but  I  make  it  as  little  as  possible.  As  to  the  other 
part,  you  are  base,  because  I  thought  myself  as  great  a  giver 
as  ever  was,  of  my  ability ;*  and  yet  in  proportion  you  exceed, 
and  have  kept  it  till  now  a  secret  even  from  me,  when  I 
wondered  how  you  were  able  to  live  with  your  whole  little 
revenue.1    Adieu. 

'  L[ord]  C[arteret]  who  does  his  duty  of  a  good  governor 
in  enslaving  this  kingdom  as  much  as  he  can,  talks  to  me  of 
you  as  he  ought.9  * 
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Middleton  Stoney,  Nov.  9,  1729. 

I  have  long  known  you  to  be  my  Mend  upon  several  occa- 
sions, and  particularly  by  your  reproofs  and  admonitions. 
There  is  one  thing  which  you  have  often  put  me  in  mind  of — 


that  his  motive  for  not  leaving  money 
to  relatives  or  friends  was  to  keep 
them  from  being  glad  at  his  death. 
His  opinion  that  covetonsness  was 
stronger  than  affection  fell  in  with  his 
theoretical  cynicism,  and  may  have 
been  real  "If  a  man,"  ho  says  in 
his  Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects, 
"  will  observe  as  he  walks  the  streets, 
I  believe  he  will  find  the  merriest 
countenances  in  mourning  coaches.'* 
They  attracted  his  eye  from  the  in- 
congruity, while  the  sorrow-stricken 
faces,  shrinking  from  notice,  were 
hidden  from  his  view.  Grief  for  the 
lead — intense,  deep,  and  tender — is 
almost  as  common  as  death  itself 

1  Swift  spoke  the  bare  truth.  "  He 
laid  himself  out,"  says  Dr.  Delany, 
"to  do  more  charities  in  a  greater 
variety  of  ways,  and  with  a  better 
judging  discernment,  than  perhaps 
any  other  man  of  his  fortune  in  the 
world."  '  His  benevolence  was  the 
result  of  a  principle  which  was  not 


assisted  by  his  impulses,  for  Dr.  De- 
lany states  that  his  natural  disposi- 
tion was  to  avarice,  and  that  no  one 
had  less  of  the  sensibility  which 
suffers  from  the  sight  of  distress. 
Hence  his  almsdeeds  were  entirely 
directed  by  his  understanding.  He 
was  aware  that  the  charity  which 
destroys  self-reliance,  and  encourages 
idleness,  impoverishes  and  corrupts, 
and  by  judicious  loans  he  helped  the 
needy  to  help  themselves.  He  was 
equally  careful  to  relieve  the  infirm, 
and  unfortunate,  and  in  a  city  swarm- 
ing with  beggars,  he  habitually  in- 
vestigated the  cases  of  distress  he  met 
in  the  street.  Generosity  in  giving, 
and  the  patient  labour  which  is  indis- 
pensable in  order  to  givo  wisely,  have 
seldom  been  combined  in  equal  per- 
fection. 

*  Pope's  revenue,  it  is  said,  was 
800/.  per  annum. — Bowles. 

8  From  the  Dublin  edition. 

4  Published  by  Hawkesworth. 
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the  overruning  you  with  an  answer  before  you  had  spoken. 
You  find  I  am  not  a  bit  the  better  for  it ;  for  I  still  write  and 
write  on,  without  having  a  word  of  an  answer.  I  have 
heard  of  you  once  by  Mr.  Pope.  Let  Mr.  Pope  hear  of  you 
the  next  time  by  me.  By  this  way  of  treating  me,  I  mean 
by  your  not  letting  me  know  that  you  remember  me,  you  are 
very  partial  to  me, — I  should  have  said  very  just  to  me.  You 
seem  to  think  that  I  do  not  want  to  be  put  in  mind  of  you, 
which  is  very  true,  for  I  think  of  you  very  often,  and  as  often 
wish  to  be  with  you. 

I  have  been  in  Oxfordshire  with  the  Duke  of  Queensberry 
for  these  three  months,  and  have  had  very  little  correspondence 
with  any  of  our  friends.  I  have  employed  my  time  in  new 
writing  a  damned  play,  which  I  wrote  several  years  ago, 
called  the  Wife  of  Bath.1  As  it  is  approved  or  disapproved  of 
by  my  friends  when  I  come  to  town,  I  shall  either  Have  it 
acted,  or  let  it  alone,  if  weak  brethren  do  not  take  offence  at 
it.  The  ridicule  turns  upon  superstition,  and  I  have  avoided 
the  very  words  bribery  and  corruption.  Folly,  indeed,  is 
a  word  that  I  have  ventured  to  make  use  of;  but  that 
is  a  term  that  never  gave  fools  offence.  It  is  a  common 
saying  that  he  is  wise  that  knows  himself.  What  has 
happened  of  late,  I  think,  is  a  proof  that  it  is  not  limited  to 
the  wise.1 

My  Lord  Bathurst  is  still  our  cashier.  When  I  see  him  I 
intend  to  settle  our  accounts,  and  repay  myself  the  five  pounds 
out  of  the  two  hundred  I  owe  you.  Next  week  I  believe  I 
shall  be  in  town, — not  at  Whitehall,  for  those  lodgings  were 
judged  not  convenient  for  me,  and  were  disposed  of.a  Direct 
to  me  at  the  Duke  of  Queensberry's,  in  Burlington  Gardens, 


1  This  comedy  was  the  first  he 
wrote,  and  was  unsuccessfully  per- 
formed at  the  theatre  in  Drury  Lane, 
in  the  year  1713.  It  was  altered  by 
the  author,  and  revived  in  1 730  at  the 
theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and 
condemned  a  second  time,  although 
the  author's  reputation  was  then  at 
its  height  from  the  uncommon  success 
of  his  Beggar's  Opera.  —  Hawkes- 
woirrn. 


*  He  refers  to  Walpole,  whom  he 
supposes  to  have  taken  to  himself  the 
song  on  bribery  in  the  Beggar's 
Opera. 

*  They  belonged  to  the  crown,  and 
he  was  not  permitted  to  retain  them 
after  his  ally  and  champion,  the 
Duchess  of  Queensberry,  had  made 
his  cause  the  pretext  for  behaving 
with  gross  disrespect  to  the  king. 
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near  Piccadilly.  You  have  often  twitted  me  in  the  teeth  with 
hankering  after  the  court.  In  that  you  mistook  me ;  for  I 
know  by  experience  that  there  is  no  dependance  that  can  be 
sure,  but  a  dependance  upon  one's  self.  I  will  take  care  of  the 
little  fortune  I  have  got.  I  know  you  will  take  this  resolution 
kindly,  and  you  see  my  inclinations  will  make  me  write  to 
you,  whether  you  will  write  to  me  or  not.  I  am,  dear  sir, 
yours  most  sincerely  and  most  affectionately. 

To  the  lady  I  live  with,  I  owe  my  life1  and  fortune.  Think 
of  her  with  respect,  value  and  esteem  her  as  I  do,  and  never 
more  despise  a  fork  with  three  prongs.  I  wish,  too,  you  would 
not  eat  from  the  point  of  your  knife.  She  has  so  much  good- 
ness, virtue,  and  generosity,  that  if  you  knew  her  you  would 
have  a  pleasure  in  obeying  her  as  I  do.8  She  often  wishes  she 
had  known  you. 


61.*  SWIFT  TO  GAY. 

Dublin,  Nov.  20,  1729. 

In  answer  to  your  kind  reproaches  of  the  9th  instant,  I 
declare  myself  to  have  not  received  above  two  letters  from  yon 
at  most  since  I  left  England.  I  have  every  letter  by  me  that 
you  writ  since  I  first  knew  you,  although  neither  those,  nor 
of  some  other  friends,  are  in  such  order  as  I  have  long  intended 


1  The  primary  cause  of  Gay's  ill- 
ness was  distress  at  the  prohibition  of 
his  play,  and  he  seems  to  imply  that 
he  would  have  sunk  under  the  morti- 
fication unless  he  had  been  sustained 
by  the  patronage  of  the  Duchess  of 
Queensberry.  "He  was  remark- 
able," says  Pope,  "for  an  unwilling- 
ness to  offend  the  great  by  any  of 
his  writings :  he  had  an  uncommon 
timidity  upon  him  in  relation  to  any- 
thing of  that  sort."  His  friends  had 
spirited  him  up  to  a  contest  which 
was  opposed  to  his  disposition,  and  it 
laid  him  prostrate  to  find  that  the 
court  resented  his  satire. 


2  Lady  Catherine  Hyde,  daughter 
of  Henry,  Earl  of  Clarendon  and 
Rochester,  married  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry  in  1719,  and  died  in 
1777.  Lord  Bolingbroke  used  to  call 
her  "sa  singularity,"  and  it  was  her 
ambition  to  attract  attention  by  ec- 
centricities of  dress  and  conduct. 
Her  whimsies  were  the  offspring  of  a 
vain  and  weak,  and  perhaps,  of  a  dis- 
ordered mind.  Horace  Walpole  often 
speaks  of  her  as  mad.  To  Gay  she 
was  a  genuine  benefactor. 

8  From  the  transcript  in  the  Oxford 
MSS. 
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them.  But  one  thing  you  are  to  consider,  because  it  is  an  old 
compact,  that  when  I  write  to  you  or  Mr.  Pope,  I  write  to 
both,  and  if  you  are  such  a  vagabond  and  truant  as  not  to  see 
your  friends  above  once  a  quarter,  who  is  to  blame  P  Who 
could  write  to  you  in  Scotland  ?  Yet  I  am  glad  you  were  in  a 
country  nine  times  worse  than  this,  wherein  I  speak  very 
favourably  of  the  soil,  the  climate,  and  the  language.  But  you 
were  among  a  brave  people  and  defenders  of  their  liberty, 
which  outbalances  all  our  advantages  of  nature.  Here  I  will 
define  Ireland  a  region  of  good  eating  and  drinking,  of  tolera- 
ble company,  where  a  man  from  England  may  sojourn  some 
years  with  pleasure,  make  a  fortune,  and  then  return  home 
with  the  spoils  he  has  got  by  doing  us  all  the  mischief  he  can, 
and  by  that  make  a  merit  at  court.  Pray  tell  Mr.  Pope  what 
a  wise  thing  he  has  done.  He  gave  my  Lord  Allen's  lady  a 
commission  to  buy  him  here  a  bed  of  Irish  stuff.  Like  a  right 
Englishman,  he  did  not  imagine  any  nation  of  human  creatures 
were  deprived  of  sending  their  own  goods  abroad.  But  we 
cannot  send  an  inch  of  wrought  woollen  to  any  foreign  place 
without  the  penalty  of  500/.  and  forfeiture  of  the  stuff,  and 
the  English  sea-publicans !  grumble  if  we  carry  our  own  night- 
gowns, unless  they  be  old.  Lady  Allen  used  all  endeavours, 
but  found  it  impossible,  and  I  told  her  she  was  a  fool  to 
attempt  it.  But  if  he  will  come  over  he  shall  He  in  one  of 
mine. 

I  have  heard  of  the  Wife  of  Bath,  I  think  in  Shakespeare.1 
If  you  wrote  one  it  is  out  of  my  head.  I  had  not  the  cant 
word  "  damned"  in  my  head;  but  if  it  were  acted  and  damned 
and  printed,  I  should  not  be  your  counsellor  to  new  lick  it.  I 
wonder  you  will  doubt  of  your  genius.  The  world  is  wider  to 
a  poet  than  to  any  other  man,  and  new  follies  and  vices  will 
never  be  wanting,  any  more  than  new  fashions.  Je  dotine  an 
(liable  the  wrong  notion  that  matter  is  exhausted;  for  as 
poets  in  their  Greek  name  are  called  creators,  so  in  one  cir- 

1  Swift   uses   "  publican "  in    the  speare's  plays  must  have  been  very 

antiquated  sense  which   it  bears  in  slight  when  he  could  imagine  that 

the  translation  of  the  New    Testa-  one  of  them  was  called  The  Wife  of 

uient .  Bath. 

'2  Swift's  acquaintance  with  Shake- 
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cumstance  they  resemble  the  great  Creator  by  having  an 
infinity  of  space  to  work  in. 

Mr.  Pope  has  been  teazed  ten  times  to  pay  your  five 
guineas,  and  in  his  last  letter  he  says  it  is  done.  But  you  say 
otherwise.  However,  I 'do  not  understand  Lord  Bathurst  to 
be  my  cashier,  but  my  cully  and  creditor  upon  interest,  else 
you  are  a  bad  manager,  and  our  money  had  better  have  been 
in  the  funds.  I  assure  you  I  will  give  Lord  Carteret  a  note 
on  him  for  nine  guineas,  which  his  excellency  has  squeezed 
from  many  of  us  for  a  job  to  Buckley,  the  Gazetteer,  who  in 
conjunction  with  a  Jacobite  parson,  is  publishing  a  most 
monstrous,  unreasonable  edition  of  Thuanus.  I  understand 
the  parson  is  only  to  be  paid  as  a  corrector  of  the  press,  but 
Buckley  is  to  have  all  the  profit.  The  parson's  name  is  Carte.1 
I  wish  you  would  occasionally  inquire  into  this  matter,  for  the 
subscribers  on  your  side  arc  many  and  glorious. 

I  cannot  be  angry  enough  with  my  Lord  Burlington.  I 
sent  him  an  order  of  the  chapter  of  St.  Patrick's,  desiring  the 
dean  would  write  to  his  lordship  about  his  ancestor's  monu- 
ment  in  my  cathedral.  The  gentlemen  are  all  persons  of 
dignity  and  consequence,  of  birth  and  fortune,  not  like  those  of 
your  hedge-chapters  *  in  England ;  and  it  became  him  to  send 
an  answer  to  such  a  body  on  an  occasion  where  only  the 
honour  of  his  family  is  concerned.     I  desired  in  England  that 


1  Carte,  in  1722,  was  accused  of 
high  treason,  and  a  reward  of  1000?. 
was  offered  for  his  apprehension.  He 
fled  to  France,  where  he  resided 
under  the  name  of  Phillips,  and  em- 
ployed his  leisure  in  collating  the 
manuscripts  and  printed  copies  of 
the  Latin  history  of  his  own  time, 
by  the  President  De  Thou,  and  in 
writing  an  explanatory  comment, 
without  which  much  of  the  text 
could  no  longer  be  understood.  He 
sold  his  materials  to  Dr.  Mead,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  Buckley  should 
bo  the  nominal  editor.  Before  the 
proposals  were  circulated,  Queen 
Caroline  obtained  a  pardon  for 
Carte,  who  returned  to  England,  and 
superintended    the    pa.ss.ige    of    his 


Thuanus  through  the  press.  His 
valuable  and  laborious  edition  is  in 
7  vols,  folio,  and  was  far  more  com- 
plete and  exact,  as  well  as  more  in- 
telligible, than  any  which  had  ap- 
peared in  France  itself.  The  whole 
of  the  merit  belonged  to  Carte,  and 
Buckley,  who  was  quite  incompetent 
to  the  task,  was  merely  the  salesman. 
*  "Hedge,"  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
if  prefixed  to  any  word,  notes  some- 
thing mean,  vile,  of  the  lowest  class, 
perhaps  from  a  hedge,  or  hedge-born 
man,  a  man  without  any  known 
place  of  birth,"  and  Swift  applies 
the  term  to  the  cathedral  establish- 
ments of  England,  probably  for  no 
better  reason  than  that  he  was  an 
Irish  instead  of  an  English  dean. 
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he  would  order  the  monument  to  be  repaired,  which  may  be 
done  for  50/.,  and  that  he  would  bestow  a  bit  of  land  not 
exceeding  5/.  a  year,  to  repair  it  for  ever,  which  I  would  have 
ordered  to  be  entered  in  our  records  in  the  most  solemn 
manner.  This  he  promised  me.1  I  believe  the  dean  and 
chapter  are  worth  in  preferments  and  real  estates  above  ten 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  they  being  twenty-five  and  the  dean, 
and  he  cannot  imagine  they  would  cheat  his  posterity  to  get 
about  3*.  6d.  a  man.  Pray  tell  him  this  in  the  severest 
manner,  and  charge  it  all  upon  me,  and  so  let  the  monument 
perish. 

So  they  have  taken  away  your  lodgings.  This  is  a  sample 
of  Walpole's  magnanimity.,  When  princes  have  a  private 
quarrel  with  their  subjects,  they  have  always  the  worst  of  the 
fray.  You  have  sent  us  over  such  a  cargo  of  violent  colds, 
that  the  well  are  not  sufficient  to  tend  the  sick,  nor  have  we 


1  The  alleged  promise  to  give  the 
land  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
the  dean's  errors  of  memory,  for  he 
acknowledges  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Carteret  that  Lord  Burlington  made 
the  answer  which  is  combatted  in  the 
text.  His  objection  was  reasonable. 
Experience  showed  that,  without  in- 
tentional dishonesty,  such  casual  en- 
dowments were  diverted  from  their 
purpose,  and  the  risk  was  great  in  a 
case  where  there  would  be  no  per- 
sonal claimants,  and  the  expenditure 
in  repairs  could  only  be  needed  at 
long  and  uncertain  intervals. 

8  Where  was  the  magnanimity  of 
Gay  in  desiring  to  retain  apartments 
which  he  owed  to  the  man  whom  he 
was  exhibiting  on  the  stage  in  the 
character  of  a  highwayman  ?  And 
was  Swift  so  generous  to  assailants 
that  he  was  entitled  to  sneer  at  the 
magnanimity  of  Walpolo  ?  When  he 
had  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
Harley  administration,  and  was  ac- 
cusing Marlborough  of  cowardice, 
Lord  Cowper  of  bigamy,  and  the 
Duchess  cf  Somerset  of  abetting  the 
murder  fo    her    first    husband,    ho 


thought  it  a  prime  offence  in  any 
whig  to  retaliate,  and  says  in  his 
Journal,  Oct  16,  1711,  "One  Bow- 
yer,  a  French  dog,  has  abused  me  in 
a  pamphlet,  and  I  have  got  him  up 
in  a  messenger's  hands ;  the  secretary 
promises  me  to  swinge  him.  I  must 
make  that  rogue  an  example  for  a 
warning  to  others."  A  few  days 
earlier  his  avenging  friend,  the  secre- 
tary, had  a  newspaper  writer  appre- 
hended merely  for  saying  that  "an 
ambitious  tantivy,  missing  his  tower- 
ing hopes  of  preferment  in  Ireland, 
had  come  over  to  vent  his  spleen  on 
the  late  ministry,"  and  Swift  ex- 
claims exultingly,  "he  shall  have  a 
squeeze  extraordinary."  The  services 
of  the  secretary  would  assuredly  have 
been  invoked  to  eject  from  a  lodg- 
ing belonging  to  the  crown  any  dra- 
matist who  had  produced  a  popular 
play  portraying  Swift  as  a  common 
thief ;  and  "  the  rogue,  for  a  warning 
to  others,"  would  probably  have  been 
transferred  to  a  public  lodging  of  a 
different  description,  and  been 
"  swinged"  and  **  squeezed." 


* 
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servants  left  to  deliver  our  orders.  I  apprehend  myself  to  be 
this  moment  seized,  for  I  have  coughed  more  these  three 
minutes  past,  than  I  have  done  in  as  many  years. 

I  wish  for  her  own  sake  that  I  had  known  the  Duchess  of 
Queensberry,  because  I  should  be  a  more  impartial  judge  than 
you ;  but  it  was  her  own  fault,  because  she  never  made  me 
any  advances.  However,  as  to  you,  I  think  the  obligation 
lies  on  her  side,  by  giving  her  an  opportunity  of  acting  so 
generous  and  honourable  a  part,  and  so  well  becoming  her 
dignity  and  spirit.  Pray  tell  her  grace  that  the  fault  was  in 
Mr.  Pope's  poetical  forks,  and  not  in  my  want  of  manners ; 
and  that  I  will  rob  Neptune  of  his  trident  rather  than  commit 
such  solecism  in  good  breeding  again  :  and  that  when  I  return 
to  England  I  will  see  her  at  the  tenth  message,  which  is  one 
fewer  than  what  I  had  from  another  of  her  sex.1  With  my 
humble  respects  to  her  grace,  I  beg  she  will  be  your  guardian, 
take  care  to  have  your  money  well  put  out,  and  not  suffer  you 
to  run  in  debt  or  encroach  on  the  principal.  And  so  God  con- 
tinue to  you  the  felicity  of  thriving  by  the  displeasure  of  courts 
and  ministries  ;  and  to  your  goddess,  many  disgraces  that  may 
equally  redound  to  her  honour  with  the  last.8  My  most  humble 
service  to  my  Lord  Peterborough,  Lord  Oxford,  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  Lord  Masham,  Lord  Bathurst,  Mr.  Pulteney,  the  Doctor, 


t 


1  The    Queen,   when    Princess    of 
Wales. 

*  The  Duke  of  Queensberry,  Gay 
states  in  a  letter  to  Swift,  thought  he 
had  received  "  ill-usage  from  the 
ministers."  His  duchess  seized  the 
opportunity  of  the  suppression  of 
Polly  to  display  her  dissatisfaction  by 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  the  printed 
play  in  the  drawing-room  at  St. 
James's,  and  she  "made,"  says  Lord 
Hervey,  "even  the  king's  servants 
contribute  to  the  printing  of  a  thing 
which  the  king  had  forbid  being 
acted."  The  king  asked  her  what 
she  was  doing,  and  she  answered, 
"what  must  be  agreeable,  she  was 
sure,  to  anybody  so  humane  as  his 
majesty  ;  for  it  was  an  act  of  charity, 


and  a  charity  to  which  she  did  not 
despair  of  bringing  his  majesty  to 
contribute."  Her  attempt  to  form  a 
party  against  the  king  and  queen  in 
their  own  house,  and  in  their  actual 
presence,  was  an  abuse  of  her  pri- 
vilege to  be  guest  in  the  royal  circle, 
and  the  vice-chamberlain  was  sent 
next  day  to  desire  that  she  would 
keep  away.  Upon  this  she  wrote  a 
note  in  which  she  said,  that  she  was 
"well  pleased  the  king  had  given  her 
so  agreeable  a  command  as  forbidding 
her  the  court,  where  she  never  came 
for  diversion,  but  to  bestow  a  very 
great  civility  on  the  king  and  queen." 
Her  language  and  conduct  have  often 
been  called  "spirited;"  the  juster 
term  would  be  "  insolent." 
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Mr.  Pope,  and  Mr.  Lewis.     Alas  !  poor  Alderman  Barber !   I 
doubt  he  has  left  me  nothing.1 


62.  POPE  TO  SWIFT. 

Nov.  28,  1729. 

This  letter,  like  all  mine,  will  be  a  rhapsody ;  it  is  many 
years  ago  since  I  wrote  as  a  wit.*  How  many  occurrences  or 
informations  must  one  omit,  if  one  determined  to  say  nothing 
that  one  could  not  say  prettily !  I  lately  received  from  the 
widow  of  one  dead  correspondent,  and  the  father  of  another,8 
several  of  my  own  letters,  of  about  fifteen  and  twenty  years 
old ;  and  it  was  not  unentertaining  to  myself  to  observe  how, 
and  by  what  degrees,  I  ceased  to  be  a  witty  writer,  as  either 
my  experience  grew  on  the  one  hand,  or  my  affection  to  my 
correspondents  on  the  other.  Now  as  I  love  you  better  than 
most  I  have  ever  met  with  in  the  world,  and  esteem  you  too 
the  more  the  longer  I  have  compared  you  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  so  inevitably  I  write  to  you  more  negligently,  that  is, 
more  openly,  and  what  all  but  such  as  love  one  another  will 
call  writing  worse.  I  smile  to  think  how  Curll  would  be  bit, 
were  our  epistles  to  fall  into  his  hands,  and  how  gloriously 
they  would  fall  short  of  every  ingenious  reader's  expectations ! 

You  cannot  imagine  what  a  vanity  it  is  to  me,  to  have 
something  to  rebuke  you  for  in  the  way  of  economy.  I  love 
the  man  that  builds  a  house  subito  ingenio,  and  makes  a  wall 
for  a  horse ;  then  cries,  "  We  wise  men  must  think  of  nothing 
but  getting  ready  money ! "  I  am  glad  you  approve  my 
annuity.  All  we  have  in  this  world  is  no  more  than  an 
annuity,  as  to  our  own  enjoyment;  but  I  will  increase  your 
regard  for  my  wisdom,  and  tell  you,  that  this  annuity  includes 
also  the  life  of  another4  whose  concern  ought  to  be  as  near  to 


1  Swift  appears  to  have  beard  some  this  particular. — Warburton. 
unfounded  rumour  of  Alderman  Bar-  *  The     first     correspondent    was 
ber's  death.     He  survived  till  Jan.  2,  Edward    Blount    of     Blagdon,    the 
1741,  and,  contrary  to  Swift's  prog-  second  was  the  Hon.  Robert  Digby. 
nostication,  left  him  200/.  4  His  mother's. — Warburtox. 

2  He  used  to  value  himself  upon 
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mo  as  my  own,  and  with  whom  my  whole  prospects  ought  to 
finish.     I  throw  my  javelin  of  hope  no  further.     Cur  brevi 
Jortes  jaculamur  cevoy  &c. 

The  second,  as  it  is  called,  hut  indeed  the  eighth  edition  of 
the  Dunciad,  with  some  additional  notes  and  epigrams,  shall 
he  sent  you,  if  I  know  any  opportunity.  If  they  reprint  it 
with  you,  let  them  hy  all  means  follow  that  octavo  edition. 
The  Drapier's  Letters  are  again  printed  here,  very  laudably  as 
to  paper,  print,  &c.,  for  you  know  I  disapprove  Irish  politics, 
as  my  commentator  tells  you,  being  a  strong  and  jealous  subject 
of  England.  The  lady  you  mention,  you  ought  not  to  complain 
of  for  not  acknowledging  your  present,  she  having  lately 
received  a  much  richer  present  from  Mr.  Knight  of  the  South 
Sea ;  and  you  are  sensible  she  cannot  ever  return  it  to  one  in 
the  condition  of  an  outlaw.1  It  is  certain,  as  he  can  never 
expect  any  favour,*  his  motive  must  be  wholly  disinterested. 
Will  not  this  reflection  make  you  blush  P  Your  continual 
deploring8  of  Ireland  make  me  wish  you  were  here  long  enough 
to  forget  those  scenes  that  so  afflict  you.  I  am  only  in  fear  if 
you  were,  you  would  grow  such  a  patriot  here  too,  as  not  to  be 
quite  at  ease,  for  your  love  of  old  England.  It  is  very  possible 
your  journey,  in  the  time  I  compute,  might  exactly  tally  with 
my  intended  one  to  you ;  and  if  you  must  soon  again  go  back, 
you  would  not  be  unattended.  For  the  poor  woman  decays 
perceptibly  every  week ;  and  the  winter  may  too  probably  put 


1  He  had  been  treasurer  to  the 
South  Sea  Company,  and  the  chief 
agent  in  their  frauds  and  bribery. 
He  absconded  on  January  22,  1721, 
to  escape  the  punishment  of  his 
roguery.  I  suspect  that  the  lady 
who  had  lately  received  a  present 
from  Knight,  and  who  had  not  ac- 
knowledged the  present  of  Swift,  was 
no  less  a  personage  than  the  queen. 
Her  greed  for  money  was  notorious. 
Dr.  William  King  relates  that  he 
was  once  at  a  dinner,  where  everybody 
had  a  story  on  the  subject.  "Sir 
Luke  Schaub,"  he  goes  on,  "who  was 
a  pensioned  courtier,  thought  himself 
obliged  to  defend  the  queen's  honour, 
and   siid  to  mo,  who  sat  next  him, 


*  There  is  not  more  than  one  of  these 
scandalous  tales  in  an  hundred  is 
true.'  'Then,  Sir  Luke,' I  replied, 
'you  acknowledge  that  one  in  a  hun- 
dred is  true.' "  The  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  who  hated  the  queen, 
and  is  a  suspicious  witness,  asserts 
that  "she  took  money  wherever  she 
could  get  it,  and  particularly  of  the 
East  India  Company." 

8  He  was  mistaken  in  this.  Knight 
was  pardoned,  and  came  home  in  the 
year  1742.—  Warburton. 

Rather  it  is  Warburton  who  was 
mistaken  in  interpreting  literally  an 
ironical  remark.  Pope  meant  that 
the  gift  was  bestowed  for  the  purpose. 
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an  end  to  a  very  long  and  a  very  irreproachable  life.  My 
constant  attendance  on  her  does  indeed  affect  my  mind  very 
much,  and  lessen  extremely  my  desires  of  long  life,  since  1  see 
the  best  that  can  come  of  it  is  a  miserable  benediction  '  at  most, 
so  that' 1 1  look  upon  myself  to  be  many  years  older  in  two  years 
since  you  saw  me.  The  natural  imbecility  of  my  body,  joined 
now  to  this  acquired  old  age  of  the  mind,  makes  me  at  least  as 
old  as  you,  and  we  are  the  fitter  to  crawl  down  the  hill  together. 
I  only  desire  I  may  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  you.  My  first 
friendship  at  sixteen  was  contracted  with  a  man  of  seventy, 
and  I  found  him  not  grave  enough  or  consistent  enough  for  me, 
though  we  lived  well  to  his  death.  I  speak  of  old  Mr. 
Wycherley,  some  letters  of  whom,  by  the  bye,  and  of  mine, 
the  booksellers  have  got  and  printed,  not  without  the  concur- 
rence of  a  noble  friend  of  mine  and  yours.8  I  do  not  much 
approve  of  it,  though  there  is  nothing  for  me  to  be  ashamed  of, 
because  I  will  not  be  ashamed  of  anything  I  do  not  do  myself, 
or  of  anything  that  is  not  immoral,  but  merely  dull ;  as  for 
instance,  if  they  printed  this  letter  I  am  now  writing,  which 
they  easily  may,  if  the  underlings  at  the  post-office  please  to 
take  a  copy  of  it.'  I  admire,  on  this  consideration,  your  send- 
ing your  last  to  me  quite  open,  without  a  seal,  wafer,  or  any 
closure  whatever,  manifesting  the  utter  openness  of  the  writer. 
I  would  do  the  same  by  this,  but  fear  it  would  look  like  affec- 
tation to  send  two  letters  so  together. 

I  will  fully  represent  to  our  friend,  and,  I  doubt  not,  it  will 
touch  his  heart,  what  you  so  feelingly  set  forth  as  to  the  bad- 
ness of  your  burgundy,  &c.4  He  is  an  extreme  honest  man, 
and  indeed  ought  to  be  so,  considering  how  very  indiscreet 
and  unreserved  he  is ;  but  I  do  not  approve  this  part  of  his 
character,  and  will  never  join  with  him  in  any  of  his  idlenesses 
in  the  way  of  wit.     You  know  my  maxim  to  keep  as  clear  of  all 

1  From  the  Dublin  edition.  of  Alexander  Pope,   Esq.,  as  of  any 

3  Lord  Oxford  ;  but  we  now  know  other  person. — Bowles. 
that  the  statement  was  false.  4  It  was  hermitage  and  not  bur- 

*  His  own  importance,   as  it  has  gundy.     The  friend  was  Arbuthnot, 

been  observed,  is  always  uppermost,  and  the  wine  had  been  supplied  by 

The  underlings  of  the  post-office  were  his  brother  Robert,  the  commercial 

otherwise  employed,   and  most  pro-  agent  at  Rouen  and  Paris, 
bably  cared  as  little  about  the  letters 
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offence,  as  I  am  clear  of  all  interest  in  either  party.  I  was  once 
displeased  before  at  you,  for  complaining  to  Mr.  [Doddington] 
of  my  not  having  a  pension/  and  am  so  again  at  your  naming  it 
to  a  certain  lord.*  I  have  given  '  some'  proofs/  in  the  course  of 
my  whole  life  (from  the  time  when  I  was  in  the  friendship  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke  and  Mr.  Craggs,  even  to  this,  when  I  am 
civilly  treated  by  Sir  B.  Walpole),  that  I  never  thought  myself 
so  warm  in  any  party's  cause  as  to  deserve  their  money;  and, 
therefore,  would  never  have  accepted  it ;  but  give  me  leave  to 
tell  you,  that  of  all  mankind  the  two  persons  I  would  least 
have  accepted  any  favour  from  are  those  very  two,  to  whom 
you  have  unluckily  spoken  of  it.4  I  desire  you  to  take  off  any 
impressions  which  that  dialogue  may  have  left  on  his  lordship's 
mind,  mm  if  I  ever  had  any  thought  of  being  beholden  to  him. 
W  any  other,  in  that  way.  And  yet  you  know  I  am  no  enemy 
to  flie  present  constitution — I  believe  as  sincere  a  well-wisher 
to  it,  nay,  even  to  the  church  established,  as  any  minister  in  or 


1  George  Bubb,  the  son  of  an  apo- 
thecary at  Carlisle,  inherited  the 
name  and  estate  of  his  mother's 
brother,  Mr.  Doddington.  With  a 
large  fortune,  a  brilliant  wit,  a  talent 
for  business,  and  no  mean  powers  of 
speech,  he  was  universally  despised 
for  his  political  tergiversations,  his 
mean  intrigues,  his  extravagant  con- 
ceit, and  the  vulgar  ostentation  of  his 
furniture,  dress,  and  style  of  living! 
He  had  no  pension  in  his  own  gift, 
but  as  he  affected  to  be  a  patron  of 
literature,  and  was  allied  with  Wal- 
pole at  the  period  of  Swift's  visits 
to  England,  he  might  be  presumed 
to  possess  both  the  power  and  the 
will  to  advance  the  interests  of  a 
distinguished  genius  like  Pope. 

*  Lord  Carteret  The  substance  of 
Swift's  conversation  with  him  on  the 
subject,  was  doubtless  related  in  the 
letter  of  October  31, 1729,  where  Lord 
Carteret  is  said  "to  have  talked  of 
Pope  in  the  manner  he  ought." 
Many  of  the  replies  betray  that  the 
printed  correspondence  is  very  im- 
j>erfect. 


*  It  is  thus  in  the  Dublin  edition. 
The  quarto  reads  "  given  proof. n 

4  Lord  Carteret  was  hardly  a  more 
desirable  patron  than  Doddington, 
and  Pope's  aversion  to  be  under  an 
obligation  to  him  was  reasonable. 
His  abilities,  scholarship,  social 
charm,  and  good  humour,  were  coun- 
terbalanced by  his  gluttony,  drunken- 
ness, love  of  money,  callousness,  in- 
sincerity, and,  as  many  thought,  want 
of  truth.  "His  heart,"  says  Horace 
Walpole,  and  those  who  were  most 
favourable  to  him  confirm  the  state- 
ment, "was  without  gall  or  friend- 
ship, for  he  never  tried  to  be  revenged 
on  his  enemies  or  to  serve  his  friends." 
With  this  indifference  he  abounded  in 
professions, —  "his  tongue,"  said  the 
Bishop  of  Killala,  "lavish  of  pro- 
mises, and  his  hand  full  of  squeezes." 
Ambition  and  conviviality  had  the 
largest  share  in  him,  and  indulgent 
from  apathy  and  indolence,  he  al- 
lowed his  servants  to  be  disorderly 
and  impertinent  while  he  feasted  with 
his  guests  or  dreamed  of  governing 
empires. 
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out  of  employment  whatever,  or  any  bishop  of  England  or 
Ireland.  Yet  am  I  of  the  religion  of  Erasmus,  a  catholic.1 
So  I  live,  so  I  shall  die ;  and  hope  one  day  to  meet  you, 
Bishop  Atterbury,  the  younger  Craggs,  Dr.  Garth,  Dean 
Berkeley,  and  Mr.  Hutchenson,1  in  that  place,  to  which  God  of 
his  infinite  mercy  bring  us,  and  everybody ! 

Lord  B[olingbroke],8  answer  to  your  letter  I  have  just 
received,  and  join  it  to  this  packet.  The  work  he  speaks  of 
with  such  abundant  partiality  is  a  system  of  ethics  in  the 
Horatian  way.3 
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Nor.  19,  [27,] 4 1729. 

I  find  that  you  have  laid  aside  your  project  of  building  in 
Ireland,  and  that  we  shall  see  you  in  this  island  cum  zephyris, 
et  hirundine  primd.  I  know  not  whether  the  love  of  fame 
increases  as  we  advance  in  age ;  sure  I  am  that  the  force  of 
friendship  does.  I  loved  you  almost  twenty  years  ago;  I 
thought  of  you  as  well  as  I  do  now ;  better  was  beyond  the 
power  of  conception,  or,  to  avoid  an  equivoque,  beyond  the 
extent  of  my  ideas.  Whether  you  are  more  obliged  to  me 
for  loving  you  as  well  when  I  knew  you  less,  or  for  loving 


1  "  Catholic, w  is  an  ambiguous 
word,  and  as  Pope  was  certainly  not 
a  "roman  catholic,"  and  as  he  takes 
for  his  standard  Erasmus,  whose  real 
opinions  were  doubtful,  and  who  was 
not  a  roiuanist  either,  he  probably 
attached  to  the  term  the  esoteric 
meaning  that  he  was  a  univcrsalist, 
or,  in  the  language  of  his  Essay  on 
Man,  a  person  who  set  no  store  by 
"modes  of  faith."  In  consequence 
of  this  creed  he  goes  on  to  express  a 
hope  that  he  shall  meet  friends  of 
all  persuasions — christians  and  un- 
believers— in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

3  John  Hutchinson,  the  Hebraist, 
philosopher,  and  theologian,  of  whom 
Pope  said  to  Spence,  "He  is  a  very 


odd  man,  and  a  very  bad  writer  ;  but 
he  has  struck  out  very  great  lights, 
and  made  very  considerable  discoveries 
by  the  way,  as  I  have  heard  from  peo- 
ple who  know  ten  times  more  of  those 
matters  than  I  do." 

1  The  Moral  Essays. 

4  This  is  clearly  the  answer  of 
Bolingbroke  to  which  Pope  refers  in 
the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  last 
letter,  and  unless  Bolingbroke  kept 
it  by  him  for  nine  days  after  it  was 
written,  the  date  of  one  of  the  letters 
must  be  wrong.  There  are  reasons 
for  concluding  that  the  letter  of  Popo 
is  not  postdated,  and  the  probability 
is  that  the  date  of  Bolingbroke  8 
letter  is  erroneous. 
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you  as   well  after  loving  you  so  many  years,  I  shall  not 
determine.      What  I  would  say  is  this :   whilst  my  mind 
grows   daily  more  independent  of  the  world,  and  feels  less 
need  of  leaning  on  external  objects,  the  ideas  of  friendship 
return  oftener,  they  busy  me,  they  warm  me  more.    Is  it  that 
we  grow  more  tender  as  the  moment  of  our  great  separation 
approaches  P.  or  is  it  that  they  who  are  to  live  together  in 
another  state,  (for  vera  amicitia  non  nisi  inter  bonos,)  begin  to 
feel  more  strongly  that  divine  sympathy  which  is  to  be  the 
great  band  of  their  future  society  P     There  is  no  one  thought 
which  soothes  my  mind  like  this.     I  encourage  my  imagina- 
tion to  pursue  it,   and  am  heartily  afflicted  when  another 
faculty  of  the  intellect  comes  boisterously  in,  and  wakes  me 
from  so  pleasing  a  dream,  if  it  be  a  dream.     I  will  dwell  no 
more  on  economics  than  I  have  done  in  my  former  letter. 
Thud  much  only  I  will  say,  that  otium  cum  dignitate  is  to  be 
had  with  500/.  a  year  as  well  as  with  5000/. ;  the  difference  will 
be  found  in  the  value  of  the  man,  and  not  in  that  of  the  estate. 
I  do  assure  you,  that  I  have  never  quitted  the  design  of 
collecting,  revising,  improving,   and  extending  several  mate- 
rials which  are  still  in  my  power ;  and  I  hope  that  the  time  of 
setting  myself  about  this  last  work  of  my  life  is  not  far  off. 
Many  papers  of  much  curiosity  and  importance  are  lost,  and 
some  of  them  in  a  manner  which  would  surprise  and  anger  you. 
However,  I  shall  be  able  to  convey  several  great  truths  to 
posterity,  so  clearly  and  so    authentically,  that  the  Burnets 
and  the  Oldmixons  of  another  age  may  rail,  but  not  be  able 
to  deceive.     Adieu,  my  friend.     I  have  taken  up  more  of  this 
paper  than  belongs  to  me,  since  Pope  is  to  write  to  you.     No 
matter,  for,  upon  recollection,  the  rules  of  proportion  are  not 
broken :  he  will  say  as  much  to  you  in  one  page,  as  I  have 
said  in  three.     Bid  him  talk  to  you  of  the  work  he  is  about, 
I  hope  in  good  earnest.     It  is  a  fine  one ;  and  will  be,  in  his 
hands,  an  original.     His  sole  complaint  is,  that  he  finds  it  too 
easy  in  the  execution.     This  flatters  his  laziness.     It  flatters 
my  judgment,   who   always  thought  that,    universal   as  his 
talents  are,  this  is  eminently  and  peculiarly  his,  above  all  the 
writers  I  know  living  or  dead ;    I  do  not  except   Horace. 
Adieu. 
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64.1  SWIFT  TO  POPE. 

Dublin,  Feb.  6, 1729-30. 

There  are  three  citizens'  wives  in  this  town ;  one  of  them, 
whose  name  is  Grierson,  a  Scotch  bookseller's  wife.  She  is  a 
very  good  Latin  and  Greek  scholar,  and  has  lately  published 
a  fine  edition  of  Tacitus,  with  a  Latin  dedication  to  the  lord- 
lieutenant;  and  she  writes  carmina  Anglicana  non  contem- 
nenda.*  The  second  is  one  Mrs.  Barber,  wife  to  a  woollen 
draper,  who  is  our  chief  poetess,  and,  upon  the  whole,  has  no 
ill  genius.  I  fancy  I  have  mentioned  her  to  you  formerly. 
The  last  is  the  bearer  hereof,  and  the  wife  of  a  surly,  rich 
husband,  who  checks  her  vein  ;  whereas  Mrs.  Grierson  is  only 
well  to  pass,  and  Mrs.  Barber,  as  it  becomes  the  chief  poetess, 
is  but  poor.  The  bearer's  name  is  Sykins.  She  has  a  very 
good  taste  of  poetry,  has  read  much,  and,  as  I  hear,  has  writ 
one  or  two  things  with  applause,  which  I  never  saw,  except 
about  six  lines  she  sent  me  unknown,  with  a  piece  of  sturgeon, 
some  years  ago,  on  my  birthday.  Can  you  show  such  a  trium- 
feminate  in  London  P  They  are  all  three  great  friends  and 
favourites  of  Dr.  Delany,  and  at  his  desire,  as  well  as  from  my 
own  inclination,  I  give  her  this  passport  to  have  the  honour 
and  happiness  of  seeing  you,  because  she  has  already  seen  the 
estrich,  which  is  the  only  rarity  at  present  in  this  town,  and 
her  ambition  is  to  boast  of  having  been  well  received  by  you 
upon  her  return ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  well  refuse  to 
gratify  her;  for  if  a  christian  will  be  an  estrich,  and  the  only 
estrich  in  a  kingdom,  he  must  suffer  himself  to  be  seen,  and 
what  is  worse,  without  money. 

1  From  the  transcript  in  the  Oxford  accomplishments,   and  declares  that 

MSS.  she    was    a    proficient    in    Hebrew, 

*  Mrs.     Grierson   afterwards  pub-  French,    and    midwifery.     To    com- 

lished  an  edition  of  Terence,   which  plete  the  wonder  she  was  the  daughter 

she  dedicated  to  Lord  Carteret's  son.  of  poor,  illiterate  peasants,  who  kept 

Mrs.  Barber  affirms  that  she  was  not  her  close  at  needlework  as  long  as  she 

merely  a  Greek  and   Latin  scholar,  remained  at  home.     The  whole  of  her 

but  was  well  read  in  history,  divinity,  reported  acquisitions  had  been  made 

philosophy,  and  mathematics.     Mrs.  before  she  was  twenty-seven,  at  which 

Pilkington    endows   her   with  fresh  age  she  died  in  1733. 
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I  writ  this  day  to  Mr.  Lewis,  to  settle  that  scrub  affair  with 
M[otte].  It  is  now  at  an  end,  and  I  have  all  the  money  or 
receipts  for  it,  except  20/.,  which  is  in  Mr.  Lewis's  hands,  so 
that  I  have  come  off  better  than  you.1 

I  am  enquiring  an  opportunity  to  send  your  four  bottles  of 
usquebaugh.  Pray  God  bless  Mrs.  Pope.  I  despair  of  seeing 
her  in  this  world ;  and  I  believe  the  most  pious  person  alive 
would  be  glad  to  share  with  her  in  the  next. 

You  will  see  eighteen  lines  relating  to  yourself,  in  the  most 
whimsical  paper  that  ever  was  writ,  and  which  was  never 
intended  for  the  public.1 


1  Motte  purchased  the  copyright  of 
Gulliver  and  the  Miscellanies.  He 
had  been  backward  in  hi*  payments, 
and  had  now  come  to  a  final  settlement. 
Swift  got  the  full  sum  agreed  upon 
for  Gulliver,  and  therefore  says  he 
had  "come  off  better"  than  Pope, 
who  had  to  give  up  25/.  of  the  price 
he  was  to  have  received  for  the  Mis- 
cellanies, which  had  been  less  success- 
ful than  was  anticipated. 

*  The  lines  are  in  the  poem  enti- 
tled A  Libel  on  Dr.  Delany  and 
Lord  Carteret. 

Hail  happy  Pope  1  whose  genorous  mind 
Detesting  all  the  statesman  kind, 
Contemning  courts,  at  courts  unseen, 
Refused  the  visits  of  a  queen. 
A  soul  with  every  virtue  fraught, 
By  sages,  priests,  or  poets  taught ; 
Whose  filial  piety  excels 
Whatever  Grecian  story  tells  ; 
A  genius  for  all  stations  fit, 
Whose  meanest  talent  is  his  wit : 
His  heart  too  great,  though  fortune  little, 
To  lick  a  rascal  statesman's  spittle ; 
Appealing  to  the  nation's  taste, 
Above  the  reach  of  want  is  placed ; 
By  Homer  dead  was  taught  to  thrive, 
Which  Homer  never  could  alive, 
And  sits  aloft  on  Pindus*  head, 
Despising  slaves  that  cringe  for  bread. 

"It  was  said,"  remarks  Dr.  John- 
son in  allusion  to  the  fourth  line, 
"  that  when  the  court  was  at  Rich- 
mond, Queen  Caroline  had  declared 
her  intention  to  visit  him.  This  may 
have  been  only  a  careless  effusion, 
nought  on  no  more.    The  report  of 


such  notice,  however,   was  soon  in 
many  months ;  and  if  I  do  not  for- 
get or  misapprehend  Savage's  account, 
Pope,  pretending  to  decline  what  was 
not  yet  offered,  left  his  house  for  a 
time ;  not,  I  suppose,  for  any  other 
reason  than  lest  he  should  be  thought 
to  stay  at  home  in  expectation  of  an 
honour  which  would  not  be  conferred. 
He  was  therefore  angry  at  Swift,  who 
represents  him  as  '  refusing  the  visits 
of  a  queen,'  because  he  knew  tha 
what  had  never  been  offered  had  never 
been  refused."    The  dean  caught  at 
the  rumour  that  he  might  revenge 
the   queen's  neglect   of  himself  by 
asserting  that  she  was  repulsed  by 
the  poet.      A  few  months  after  the 
date  of  Swift's  letter,  Pope  went  to 
Windsor,  and  Mrs.  Howard  wrote  to 
Gay,  August  22,  1730  ;    "  Mr.  Pope 
has  been  to  see  me  ;  Lord  Burlington 
brought  him.     He  dined  and  supped 
with  my  lady  all  the  time  he  stayed. 
He    was  heartily  tired,   and  1   not 
much  pleased,  though  I  thought  my- 
self exceedingly  obliged  to  him  for 
the  visit."      •'  My  lady,"  was  Lady 
Burlington,  who  was  one  of  the  ladies 
of  the  bed-chamber,  and  from  Pope's 
tone  on  the  occasion  to  Gay  it  would 
seem  that  he  was  rather  annoyed  at 
not  being  admitted  to  the  queen.   "  I 
shall  certainly,"  he  said,  "make  as 
little  court  to  others  as  they  do  to  me, 
and  that  will  be  none  at  all." 
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I  do  not  call  this  a  letter,  for  I  know  I  long  owe  you  one. 
I  protest  you  must  allow  for  the  climate,  and  for  my  disposition 
from  the  sad  prospect  of  affairs  here,  and  the  prostitute  slavery 
of  the  representee  of  this  wretched  country. 

I  have  not  been  deaf  these  ten  months,  but  my  head  is  an 
ill  second  to  my  feet  in  the  night. 


65.1  SWIFT  TO  POPE. 

Dublin,  Feb.  26,  1720-80. 

My  memory  is  so  bad  that  I  cannot  tell  whether  I  answered 
a  letter  from  you,  and  another  from  Lord  Bolingbroke  that  I 
received  in  January*  last.  I  haye  read  them  so  often  that 
I  should  think  I  answered  them,  and  yet  I  cannot  recal  one 
particular  of  what  I  said  to  either  of  you.  I  find  you  have 
been  a  writer  of  letters  almost  from  your  infancy ;  and,  by 
your  own  confession,  had  schemes  even  then  of  epistolary  flame. 
Montaigne  says,  that  if  he  could  have  excelled  in  any  kind  of 
writing,  it  would  have  been  in  letters ;  but  I  doubt  they  would 
not  have  been  natural,  for  it  is  plain  that  all  Pliny's  letters 
were  written  with  a  view  of  publishing,  and  I  accuse  Voiture 
himself  of  the  same  crime,  although  he  be  an  author  I  am 
fond  of.  They  cease  to  be  letters  when  they  become  a  Jeu 
d'csprit. 

I  am  innocent  of  half  your  reproaches  on  the  subject  of 
economy.  It  is  true  I  did  some  years  ago,  at  a  great  expense, 
build  a  wall  to  enclose  a  field  for  horses,  being  tired  with  the 
knavery  of  grooms,  who  foundered  all  my  horses  and  hindered 
me  from  the  only  remedy  against  increasing  ill  health.  But 
the  house  is  no  more  than  a  plan,  and  shall  never  be  more  for 
8ublata  causa  tollitur  effectus.  I  wish  these  were  the  worst  parts 
of  my  management ;  for  I  am  in  danger  of  losing  every  groat 
I  have  in  the  world  by  having  put  my  whole  fortune,  no  less 
than  1600/.,  into  ill  hands,  upon  the  advice  of  a  lawyer  and  a 
friend. 

1  From  the  transcript  in  the  Oxford     Pope  and  Bolingbroke  letter  of  No-. 
MS.  vember,   and    Swift   seems  to  have 

2  This  letter  is  an  answer  to  the     written  "January"  by  mistake. 

*2 


/ 
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I  have  absolutely  got  clear  of  M[otte],  and  have  all  the 
money  in  my  hands  or  paid  to  Mr.  Lewis.  I  believe  he  is 
poor,  or  too  great  an  undertaker,  and  rich  only  in  the  worst 
kind  of  stock.  I  have  not  seen  the  new  octavo  Dunciad,  nor 
do  I  believe  they  will  reprint  it  here.  The  kingdom  cannot 
afford  it  I  think  you  have  had  some  correspondence  with  my 
Lady  Allen.  Her  lord  has  shown  an  odd  instance  of  his 
madness.  He  has  for  some  years  professed  a  particular 
friendship  for  me;  but  a  penny  paper  having  been  lately 
printed,  called  a  libel  on  D.D.  and  a  certain  great  lord, 
meaning,  as  is  supposed,  Dr.  Delany  and  the  lord  lieutenant, 
this  same  Allen,  about  a  fortnight  ago,  at  the  privy  council, 
the  lord  mayor  being  sent  for,  accused  me  for  the  author,  and 
reproached  the  city  for  their  resolution  of  giving  me  my  free- 
dom in  a  gold  box,  calling  me  a  Jacobite,  libeller,1  &c.»  and 
has  now  brought  the  same  affair  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  the  printer,  &o.,  may  be  prosecuted.  And  there  is  a 
circumstance  in  this  affair,  that  when  it  is  over,  may  be  worth 
your  hearing.  There  is  not  much  in  the  paper,  and  they  say 
it  was  printed  in  London  before  we  had  it 

I  have  done  with  court  ladies  and  their  mistress.  Yet 
I  think  to  write  a  moral  letter  to  our  half-discarded  friend.' 
I  suppose  it  was  purposely  intended  as  a  slur,  what  was  in 
some  of  the  prints,  that  she  was  to  be  preferred  to  the  place  of 


1  "My  lord,"  said  Allen  to  the 
mayor  at  the  privy  council,  "you  and 
your  city  can  squander  away  the 
public  money  in  giving  a  gold  box  to 
a  fellow  who  has  libelled  the  govern- 
ment ! "  A  few  hours  after  he  had 
indulged  in  this  sally,  Allen  sent  a 
mutual  acquaintance,  Robert  Leslie, 
"to  renew  his  profession  of  friend- 
ship to  the  dean,  but  concealing  the 
oratory."  Leslie  apologised  for  the 
treachery  by  touching  his  forehead, 
and  saying,  "  You  know,  sir,  our 
poor  friend  is  a  little  disordered  here 
at  times."  The  fact  was  admitted  by 
Swift,  but  it  had  no  effect  in  moving 
his  compassion,  or  moderating  his 
printed  invectives. 


2  Mrs.  Howard.  She  had  declined 
in  favour  with  the  king,  and  was  be- 
ginning to  talk  of  withdrawing  from 
court.  In  allusion  to  her  altered 
position,  Lady  Hervey  wrote  to  her 
on  July  7,  1729,  "  1  very  much  ap- 
plaud your  discretion  in  retiring 
whenever  you  behold  the  clouds 
gather,  but  I  own  I  suspect  you  of 
bragging,  when  you  tell  me  of  avoid- 
ing the  sunshine.  To  my  certain 
knowledge  that  is  a  precaution  that 
has  long  been  unnecessary.  No,  in- 
deed, my  dear  madam,  the  sun  has 
not  darted  one  beam  on  you  a  great 
while.  You  may  freeze  in  the  dog- 
days  for  all  the  warmth  you  will  find 
from  our  Sol.n 
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maid  of  honour.1  I  allow  the  great  disinterestedness  of  the 
other,*  which  is  fully  acknowledged  by  the  most  loyal  whigs 
among  us. 

I  have  some  usquebaugh  ready  to  be  sent  to  you  on  the 
first  opportunity.  These  happen  so  seldom  that  I  am  out  of 
patience.  There  are  but  four  quart  bottles,  for  the  lightness 
of  carriage  from  Chester ;  but  since  they  were  packed  up,  I 
am  advised  to  send  them  by  long  sea,  and  directed  to  Lord 
Bathurst,  because  a  lord's  name  will  give  them  a  sanction. 
But  this  I  have  mentioned  to  his  lordship,  and  so  may  you, 
that  he  may  not  be  at  a  loss.  My  coming  to  England  depends 
on  two  things :  the  settlement  of  my  health,  and  of  my  little 
affairs.  The  times  are  so  miserable,  I  can  get  in  no  money ; 
and  among  us  clergy  here,  all  go  to  wreck  in  absence ;  for 
although  tithes  be  of  divine  institution,  they  are  of  diabolical 
execution ;  and  God  knows  how  long  my  law-suit  may  last  for 
my  1600/.  As  much  as  I  love  you,  to  establish  your  health  I 
would  load  you,  not  from  myself,  with  half-a-score  years,  yet 
on  condition  not  to  abate  one  grain  of  your  genius.  For, 
a  mischief  on  it,  I  find  neither  prose  nor  rhyme  will  come  to  me 
as  it  used ;  but  that  is  not  the  worst,  for  I  am  daily  harder  to 
please,  and  less  care  taken  whether  I  am  pleased  or  not.  I 
dine  alone,  or  only  with  my  housekeeper.  I  go  to  my  closet 
immediately  after  dinner,  there  sit  till  eleven,  and  then  to  bed. 
The  best  company  here  grows  hardly  tolerable,  and  those  who 
were  formerly  tolerable  are  now  insupportable.  This  is  my 
life  five  nights  in  seven.  Yet  my  eyes  are  hurt  with  reading 
by  candle-light,  so  that  I  am  forced  to  write  and  burn  whatever 
comes  into  my  head.  If  I  sent  my  last  letter  without  a  seal, 
it  was  an  honest,  pure  blunder,  of  which  I  make  fifty  every 
day,  and  what  increases  them  is  my  fear  of  increasing  them. 
I  will  hold  a  crown  that  in  revising  this  letter  I  shall  be  forced 
to  make  thirty  verbal  corrections.    Yet  I  hope  to  mend  a  little, 

1  Pope  mentions,  in  his  reply,  that  *  The  queen  ;   but  it  was  Knight 

the  announcement  that  Mrs.  Howard  that  Pope  had  ironically  represented 

was  to  be  appointed  a  maid  of  honour  as  disinterested.     Equally  ironical  is 

was  a  sarcasm  upon  one  of  the  holders  Swift's  language  respecting  the  queen, 

of  that  office.     He  alluded  to  Miss  He  meant  that  her  very  supporters 

Vane,  who  had  recently  become  the  admitted  the  reverse, 
mistress  of  the  prince  of  Wales. 
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being  oared  of  Irish  politics  by  despair,  and  I  have  ordered  in 
my  will  that  my  body  shall  be  buried  at  Holyhead,  with  an 
epitaph  whereof  this  is  a  part.1 

As  to  my  hermitage  misfortune,  it  is  a  very  afflicting  trifle, 
whereof  your  abstemiousship  is  no  judge;  but  I  am  very 
serious  in  telling  you,  that  I  expect  the  doctor  will  this  very 
summer  make  his  brother  give  me  ample  satisfaction.  I  sup- 
pose he  is  rich,  else  it  would  not  be  contemptible  if  he  got  the 
custom  of  several  persons  here,  who  liked  my  first  hermitage  so 
well,  which  was  sent  by  Robin  Arbuthnot,  that  they  resolved 
to  send  for  cargoes  if  I  succeeded  in  my  second ;  and  I  tell  you 
that  good  wine  is  ninety  per  cent  in  living,  in  Ireland.  But 
in  you  I  sing  to  the  deaf.  I  will  refer  it  to  our  friend  Gay, 
who  has  writ  to  me  lately,  and  you  must  promise  my  answer. 
I  have  not  writ  to  Lord  Burlington,  but  will  soon  with  a  ven- 
geance, unless  you  prevent  it  Sure,  I  answered  your  last 
before,  about  what  you  say  of  Doddington,  &c.  I  would  not 
be  so  nice  about  poking  in  a  sore  eye  as  in  doing  anything 
wrong  in  so  tender  a  point,  neither  am  I  guilty  in  the  least ; 
but  the  lieutenant  knows  himself,  and  has  often  known  from 
me  your  spirit-  in  this  matter.  I  hope  your  ethic  system  is 
towards  the  umbilicum.  I  will  write  to  Lord  Bolingbroke. 
My  most  humble  service  to  him  and  Lord  Masham,  Lord 
Oxford,  Mr.  Pulteney,  the  Doctor,  Mr.  Lewis.  I  will  write  to 
Lord  Bathurst,  from  whom  I  received  a  very  kind  letter. 


66."  GAY  TO  SWIFT. 

London,  March  3,  1729-30. 

Dear  Sir, — I  find  you  are  determined  not  to  write  to 
me  according  to  our  old  stipulation.  Had  I  not  been  every 
post  for  some  time  in  expectation  to  have  heard  from  you,  I 
should  have  writ  to  you  before  to  have  let  you  know  the  present 

1  Tlio  epitaph  is  not  given,  but  was  "Walter    Scott,    "  his    exertions    for 

probably  in  sulwtance  the  sumo  with  liberty,  and  his  detestation  of  oppres- 

the  Latin  epitaph  of  his  own  coinpo-  sion." 

sition  on  the  tablet  in  St.  Patrick's  a  Published  by  Hawkesworth,  and 

cathedral,    which     "records,"    says  Swift's  answer  was  published  by  Pope. 
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state  of  your  affairs,  for  I  would  not  have  you  think  me  capable 
of  neglecting  yours,  whatever  you  think  of  me  as  to  my  own. 
I  have  received  21/.  13*.  4d.  interest  from  Lord  Bathurst,  for 
your  200/.,  from  October,  1727,  to  Christmas,  1729,  being  two 
years  and  two  months  at  5  per  cent.  Lord  Bathurst  gave  me  a 
note  for  your  200/.  again,  and  to  allow  interest  for  the  same, 
dated  January  15,  1729-30.  If  you  would  have  me  dispose 
of  your  money  any  other  way  I  shall  obey  your  orders.  Let 
me  know  what  I  shall  do  with  the  interest  money  I  have 
received.  What  I  have  done  for  you  I  did  for  myself, 
which  will  be  always  the  way  of  my  transacting  anything  for 
you.  My  old  vamped  play  got  me  no  money,  for  it  had  no 
success. 

I  am  going  very  soon  into  Wiltshire  with  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry,  with  an  intention  to  stay  there  till  the 
winter.  Since  I  had  that  severe  fit  of  sickness,  I  find  my 
health  requires  it;  for  I  cannot  bear  the  town  as  I  could 
formerly.1  I  hope  another  summer's  *air  and  exercise  will 
reinstate  me.  I  continue  to  drink  nothing  but  water,  so  that 
you  cannot  require  any  poetry  from  me.  I  have  been  very 
seldom  abroad  since  I  came  to  town,  and  not  once  at  court. 
This  is  no  restraint  upon  me,  for  I  am  grown  old  enough  to 
wish  for  retirement.  I  saw  Mr.  Pope  a  day  or  two  ago  in 
good  spirits,  and  with  good  wishes  for  you;  for  wo  always 
talk  of  you.  The  doctor  does  the  same.  I  have  left  off  all 
great  folks  but  our  own  family ;  perhaps  you  will  think  all 
great  folks  little  enough  to  leave  off  us  in  our  present  situa- 
tion. I  do  not  hate  the  world,  but  I  laugh  at  it ;  for  none  but 
fools  can  be  in  earnest  about  a  trifle.  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours 
most  affectionately. 

Direct  for  me  at  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry's  in  Burling- 
ton Gardens. 

1  His  constitution  was  undermined  countenance  of  the  court  sank  deep 
by  this  illness,  which  was  believed  to  into  his  heart,  and  gave  him  more 
have  been  produced  by  the  vexations  discontent  than  the  applauses  or  ten- 
he  had  endured.  "  It  is  supposed,"  derness'of  his  friends  could  over- 
says  Dr.  Johuson,    "that    the  dis-  power." 


/ 
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67. 


POPE  TO  SWIFT. 


[March  4,  1730.] 


This  is  a  letter  extraordinary,  to  do  and  say  nothing  but 
recommend  to  yon,  as  a  clergyman,  and  a  charitable  one,  a 
pious  and  a  good  work,  and  for  a  good  and  an  honest  man. 
Moreover,  he  is  above  seventy,  and  poor,  which  you  might 
think  included  in  the  word  honest  I  shall  think  it  a  kind- 
ness done  myself  if  you  can  propagate  Mr.  Wesley's  subscrip- 
tion for  his  Commentary  on  Job,'  among  your  divines — 
bishops  excepted,  of  whom  there  is  no  hope — and  among  such 
as  are  believers  or  readers  of  Scripture.  Even  the  curious 
may  find  something  to  please  them,  if  they  scorn  to  be  edified. 
It  has  been  the  labour  of  eight  years  of  this  learned  man's 
life.  I  call  him  what  he  is,  a  learned  man,  and  I  engage 
you  will  approve  his  prose'  more  than  you  formerly  could 
his  poetry.*    Lord  Bolingbroke  is  a  favourer  of  it,  and  allows 


\ 


1  In  the  quarto  of  1741  this  letter 
is  dated  April  14,  1780,  and  has  ap- 
pended to  it  a  long  postscript  by 
Bolingbroke.  In  the  Oxford  MSS.  the 
postscript  of  Bolingbroke  is  attached 
to  the  letter  of  April  9,  and,  as  the 
context  shows,  correctly.  The  date 
of  the  present  letter  is  determined  by 
a  letter  of  Lord  Oxford  written  at  the 
same  time  on  the  same  subject. 

*  He  was  rector  of  Epworth  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  father  of  the  foun- 
der of  methodism.  Untoward  cir- 
cumstances had  involved  him  in  debt, 
which  he  hoped  to  discharge  by  the 
subscriptions  to  his  book.  His  living, 
as  Lord  Oxford  told  Swift,  was  small, 
his  family  large,  and  he  had  twice 
been  at  the  expense  of  rebuilding  his 
parsonage,  which  had  twice  been 
burnt  to  the  ground.  The  first  fire 
took  place  about  1709,  and  was  the 
act  of  dissolute  parishioners,  who 
were  offended  at  his  ministerial  re- 
proofs. The  second  fire  consumed, 
along  with  the  house,  the  materials 


he  had  collected  for  his  Dissertationes 
in  Librum  Jobi, — the  work  which 
Pope  was  now  recommending  to  the 
patronage  of  Swift.  The  commenta- 
tor was  endowed  with  the  patience  of 
his  author.  He  had  collated  all  the 
Hebrew  copies  he  could  procure,  to- 
gether with  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
English  versions,  and  when  the  fruits 
of  his  prolonged  labour  perished  in 
the  flames  he  was  bowed  down  with 
age,  and  gout,  and  palsy.  He  deter- 
mined nevertheless,  to  rebuild  his 
book  as  well  as  his  house.  Ho  con- 
tinued to  plod  at  his  scheme  till  his 
death  in  1735,  and  the  latest  earthly 
desires  he  expressed  were  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  finish  his  Job, 
and  pay  his  debts.  His  erudite  Dis- 
sertationes, fifty-three  in  number,  were 
published  by  his  oldest  son,  Samuel, 
in  1736. 

3  The  elder  Wesley  was  the  author 
of  several  volumes  of  poems,  and 
among  others  of  the  "  History  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  attempted 
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you  to  do  your  best  to  serve  an  old  tory,  and  a  sufferer  for 
the  church  of  England,1  though  you  are  a  whig,  as  I  am. ' 

We  have  here  some  verses  in  your  name,  which  I  am  angry 
at.1  Sure  you  would  not  use  me  so  ill  as  to  flatter  me  P  I 
therefore  think  it  is  some  other  weak  Irishman. 


68/ 

I  DENY     it.       I     do 

stipulation,  for,  when 
I  writ  to  one  I  writ 
a  new  bargain  since 
will  answer  all  your 
most  humble  respects 
let  her  know  that  I 
although  it  be  with 


SWIFT  TO  GAY. 

Dublin,  March  19,  1729-[30.] 

write  to  you  according  to  the  old 
you  kept  your  old  company,  when 
to  all.  But  I  am  reacjy  to  enter  into 
you  are  got  into  a  new  world,  and 
letters.  You  are  first  to  present  my 
to  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry,  and 
never  dine  without  thinking  of  her, 
some  difficulty  that  I    can  obey    her 


»» 


in  verse."  "He  usually,"  said  his 
relation,  John  Dunton,  "writ  too 
fast  to  write  well.  Two  hundred 
couplets  a  day  are  too  many  by  two- 
thirds  to  be  well  furnished  with  all 
the  beauties  and  the  graces  of  the 
poetic  art."  Swift,  in  the  battle 
between  the  ancient  and  modern 
books,  describes  him  as  slain  by  a 
kick  from  Homer's  horse,  and  Pope 
himself  had  mentioned  him  contemp- 
tuously, in  the  first  edition  of  the 
D  unci  ad.  His  name  is  removed  from 
the  text  in  the  annotated  edition, 
and  it  is  stated  in  a  note  that  the 
new  was  the  primitive  reading, 
and  that  the  former  reading  was 
surreptitious.  The  change  was  pro- 
bably made  out  of  deference  to 
Samuel  Wesley  the  younger,  then  an 
usher  at  Westminster  School,  and 
the  friend  of  Lord  Oxford  and  the 
exiled  Bishop  Atterbury. 

1  Tho  father  of  the  commentator 
on  Job  was  a  noted  nonconformist, 
and  the  dissenters,  says  Southey, 
"hated  Mr.  Wesley  cordially,  be- 
cause they  looked  upon  him  as  one 


who,  having  been  born  in  their  service, 
had  cast  off  his  allegiance.'*  They 
intrigued  successfully  to  stop  some 
preferment  which  was  designed  for 
him  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  "  and 
brought  several  other  very  severe 
sufferings  on  him  and  his  family." 

*  Pope  usually  denied  that  he  was 
either  whig  or  tory.  Swift  claimed 
to  have  been  a  whig  at  every  period 
of  his  life.  "  1  know,"  he  wrote  to 
Lady  Betty  Germain,  Jan.  8,  1738, 
"you  have  been  always  a  zealous 
whig,  and  so  am  I  to  this  day.  I  am 
of  the  old  whig  principles,  without  the 
modern  articles  and  refinements." 

8  The  Libel  on  Dr.  Delany. 

4  This  is  the  first  letter  printed  in 
the  quarto  of  1741,  under  the  head- 
ing, "Letters  of  Dr.  Swift  to  Mr. 
Guy,  from  the  year  1729  to  1732." 
Attached  is  a  note,  which  does  not 
appear  in  the  Dublin  edition ;  "Found 
among  Mr.  Gay's  papers,  and  re- 
turned to  Dr.  Swift  by  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry  and  Mr.  Pope."  There 
is  a  fuller  transcript  of  the  present 
letter  among  the  Oxford  MSS. 
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when  I '  happen  to '  dine  with  forks  that  have  but  two  prongs, 
and  when  the  sauce  is  not  very  consistent.  '  And  I  desire  she 
will  order  Lady  Charlotte  Hyde1  to  read  before  me,  when 
I  go  next  to  my  Lord  Clarendon's,  for  when  I  saw  her  last 
she  behaved  herself  like  a  young  sempstress,  or  a  country- 
parson's  daughter/  You  must  likewise  tell  her  grace  that 
she  is  a  general  toast  among  all  honest  folks  here,  and 
particularly  at  the  deanery,  even  in  the  face  of  my  whig 
subjects.  I  will  leave  my  money  in  Lord  Bathurst's 
hands,  and  the  management  of  it,  for  want  of  better,  in 
yours :  '  but  I  hope  you  have  paid  yourself  the  five  guineas/ 
and  pray  keej^the  interest-money  in  a  bag  wrapped  up  and 
sealed  by  itself  for  fear  of  your  own  fingers  under  your  care- 
lessness '  and  necessities.  I  pay  an  annuity  of  15/.  per  arm. 
in  Surrey,  and  shall  soon  send  you  a  direction  for  part  of  it ; 
and  besides,  my  lord-lieutenant  has  forced  me  against  my 
will  to  pay  nine  guineas  for  the  new  edition  of  Thuanus,  which 
I  know  to  be  a  job  for  Buckley,  and  I  shall  put  the  payment 
on  you  or  Mr.  Lewis,  who  likewise  has  some  money  of  mine  in 
his  hands.  And  now  I  have  learnt  a  way  of  making  my  friends 
write.  It  is  but  letting  them  keep  my  money,  for  till  then 
I  never  had  a  line  from  Mr.  Lewis  nor  hardly  from  you/  Mr. 
Pope  talks  of  you  as  a  perfect  stranger ;  but  the  different  pur- 
suits and  manners  and  interests  of  life,  as  fortune  has  pleased 
to  dispose  them,  will  never  suffer  those  to  live  together,  who 
by  their  inclinations  ought  never  to  part.  I  hopo,  when 
you  are  rich  enough,  you  will  have  some  little  economy  of 
your  own  '  either '  in  town  or  country,  and  be  able  to  give  your 
friend  a  pint  of  port  '  and  a  bit  of  mutton ' ;  for  the  domestic 
season  of  life  will  come  on.  *  We  are  taught  to  hope  here  that 
events  may  happen  in  no  long  time  which  may  give  the  court 
another  face  with  regard  to  you,  as  well  as  all  well-wishers 
to  their  country:*  but  I  hope  you  will  be  wise  enough  after 
you  have  got  your  bit  to  go  decently  off/ 

1  She  was  a  younger  sister  of  tho  the  House  of  Commons,  or  alienate 
Duchess  of  Queensberry.  the  people  out  of  doors.  On  February 

2  The  opposition  imagined  that  16,  1730,  Mr.  Sandys  brought  in  a 
they  had  hit  upon  a  measure  which  bill,  which  found  great  favour  with 
would  either  deprive  Sir  Robert  the  country,  to  disable  all  persona. 
Walpole  of  many  of  his  supporters  in  from  sitting  in  parliament  who  en- 
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I  had  never  much  hopes  of  your  yamped  play,  although  Mr. 
Pope  seemed  to  have,  and  although  it  were  ever  so  good ;  but 
you  should  have  done  like  the  parsons,  and  changed  your  text, 
— I  mean  the  title,  and  the  names  of  the  persons.  After  all, 
it  was  an  effect  of  idleness,  for  you  are  in  the  prime  of  life, 
when  invention  and  judgment  go  together.  I  wish  you  had 
100/.  a  year  more  for  horses.  I  ride  and  walk  whenever  good 
weather  invites  '  me/  and  am  reputed  the  best  walker  in  this 
town,  and  five  miles  round.  I  writ  lately  to  Mr.  Pope.  I 
wish  you  had  a  little  villakin  in  his  neighbourhood ;  but  you 
are  yet  too  volatile,  and  any  lady  with  a  coach  and  six  horses 
would  carry  you  to  Japan. 

'  I  complain  to  you  as  I  did  to  Mr.  Pope  of  the  doctor's 
Rouen  brother,  who  sent  me  150  bottles  of  hermitage,  that 
by  the  time  they  got  into  my  cellar  cost  me  27/.,  and  in  less 
than  a  year  all  turned  sour,  though  what  I  had  formerly 
from  his  brother  Robin  was  not  fit  to  drink  till  two  years, 
and  grew  better  at  seven,  as  a  few  left  yet  show.  For  this  I 
expect  satisfaction.  The  disappointment  is  five  times  more 
than  the  loss.  But  what  care  you  for  this,  who  have  left  off 
drinking  wine,  and  would  not  now  think  it  hard  if  Mr.  Pope 
should  tell  us  towards  the  bottom  of  a  pint,  "  Gentlemen,  I 
will  leave  you  to  your  wine."1    And  by  the  way,  this  is  an  ill 


joyed  a  pension  from  the  crown. 
Walpole  allowed  his  followers  to  hu- 
mour their  constituents  by  voting  for 
the  disqualification,  in  the  assurance 
that  the  lords,  who  had  no  electors  to 
please,  would  reject  the  proposal. 
This  they  did  on  March  21.  Swift 
had  hardly  despatched  his  letter  to 
Gay  when  he  heard  of  the  tactics 
which  had  defeated  the  manoeuvre 
of  the  opposition,  and  it  is  evident 
from  the  next  letter,  that  he  was 
angry  that  Walpole  had  proved  more 
sagacious  than  his  enemies. 

1  •'  I  have  often,"  says  Dr.  Delany, 
"  heard  both  Swift  and  another 
person  mention  the  manner  of  living 
at  Mr.  Pope's.  There  never  was  more 
than  one  pint  of  wine  called  for  at 
night,  among  four  of  them,  of  which 


Mr.  Pope  having  drank  one  or  two 
little  glasses  got  up,  and  going  to 
bed,  called  to  them,  'Well,  gentle- 
men, I  wish  you  a  good  night,  I  leave 
you  to  your  wine.'  Swift's  meat  was 
but  little,  yet  much  more  than  Mr. 
Pope's,  and  his  wine  out  of  all  pro- 
portion more,  and  excellent  in  its 
kind."  Dr.  Delany  was  replying  to 
Lord  Orrery,  who  gives  a  different 
description  of  Pope's  hospitality. 
"His  manners  were  delicate,  easy, 
and  engaging  ;  and  he  treated  his 
friends  with  a  politeness  that  charmed, 
and  a  generosity  that  was  much  to  his 
honour.  Every  guest  was  made 
happy  within  his  doors.  Pleasure 
dwelt  under  his  roof,  and  elegance 
presided  at  his  table." 


i 
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encouragement  for  me  to  come  among  you,  if  my  health  and 
business  would  permit.  Mr.  Pope's  usquebaugh  is  I  hope  at  sea 
and  directed  to  my  Lord  Bathurst.  Tell  his  lordship  I  will 
write  to  him  soon,  with  one  enclosed  to  my  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
whose  address  I  do  not  well  know,  and  wish  you  would  tell  me. 
My  humble  service  to  the  doctor.  What  other  acquaintances 
of  mine  you  see  I  know  not,  except  Mr.  Pulteney,  whose 
humble  servant  I  shall  ever  be  in  all  fortunes,  and  he  is 
another  of  our  stock  healths.  I  know  not  your  duke,  but 
love  him  for  his  spirit.  In  my  conscience,  I  forget  whether 
your  duchess  be  daughter  of  my  mistress  Rochester  or  no.1 
Pray  venture  on  horseback  when  you  are  in  Wiltshire.  There 
is  very  cold  riding  if  you  are  near  Salisbury.  Adieu,  and 
God  preserve  you.' 


69.  SWIFT  TO  BOLINGBROKE. 

Dublin,  March  21,  1729— [30]. 

Yon  tell  me  you  have  not  quitted  the  design  of  collecting, 
writing,  &c.  This  is  the  answer  of  every  sinner  who  defers 
his  repentance.  I  wish  Mr.  Pope  were  as  great  an  urger  as 
I,  who  long  for  nothing  more  than  to  see  truth,  under  your 
hands,  laying  all  detraction  in  the  dust.  I  find  myself  disposed 
every  year,  or  rather  every  month,  to  be  more  angry  and  re- 
vengeful ;  and  my  rage  is  so  ignoble,  that  it  descends  even  to 
resent  the  folly  and  baseness  of  the  enslaved  people  among 
whom  I  live.  I  knew  an  old  lord  in  Leicestershire,  who 
amused  himself  with  mending  pitchforks  and  spades  for  his 
tenants  gratis.  Yet  I  have  higher  ideas  left,  if  I  were 
nearer  to  objects  on  which  I  might  employ  them ;  and  con- 
temning my  private  fortune,  would  gladly  cross  the  channel 
and  stand  by,  while  my  betters  were  driving  the  boars  out  of 
the  garden,  if  there  be  any  probable  expectation  of  such  an 
endeavour.  When  I  was  of  your  age  I  often  thought  of  death, 
but  now,  after  a  dozen  years  more,  it  is  never  out  of  my  mind, 

1  She  was   the   daughter   of  the  Lady  Rochester  mentioned  in  Swift's 
journal  to  Stella. 
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and  terrifies  me  less.  I  conclude  that  providence  has  ordered 
our  fears  to  decrease  with  our  spirits ;  and  yet  I  love  la  bagatelle l 
better  than  ever ;  for,  finding  it  troublesome  to  read  at  night, 
and  the  company  here  growing  tasteless,  I  am  always  writing 
bad  prose,  or  worse  verses,  either  of  rage  or  raillery,  whereof 
some  few  escape  to  give  offence,  or  mirth,  and  the  rest  are 
burnt.  They  print  some  Irish  trash  in  London  and  charge 
it  on  me,  which  you  will  clear  me  of  to  my  friends,  for  all 
are  spurious  except  one  paper,2  for  which  Mr.  Pope  very  lately 
chid  me. 

I  remember  your  lordship  used  to  say,  that  a  few  good 
speakers  would  in  time  carry  any  point  that  was  right ;  and  that 
the  common  method  of  a  majority,  by  calling  to  the  question, 
would  never  hold  long  when  reason  was  on  the  other  side. 
Whether  politics  do  not  change  like  gaming,  by  the  invention 
of  new  tricks,  I  am  ignorant ;  but  I  believe  in  your  time  you 
would  never,  as  a  minister,  have  suffered  an  act  to  pass  through 
the  House  of  Commons,   only  because  you  were  sure  of  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Ldtds  to  throw  it  out,  because  it 
would  be  unpopular,   and  consequently  a  loss  of  reputation. 
Yet  this,  we  are  told,  has  been  the  case  in  the  qualification  bill 
relating  to  pensioners.     It  should  seem  to  me  that  corrup- 
tion,  like  avarice,  has    no  bounds.      I  had  opportunities  to 
know  the  proceedings  of  your  ministry  better  than  any  other 
man  of  my  rank ;  and  having  not  much  to  do,  I  have  often 
compared  it  with  these  last  sixteen  years  of  a  profound  peace 
all  over  Europe,  and  we  running  seven  millions  in  debt.    I  am 
forced  to  play  at  small  game,  to  set  the  beasts  here  a  madding, 


1  Vive  la  bagatelle  was  his  favourite 
maxim.     Dr.  Delany  calls  it  a  "  de- 
testable   maxim,"    and    thinks     it 
hastened  the  decay  of  Swift's  intel- 
lect.    "The  mifld,"  he  says,  "once 
habituated    to    trifles   becomes  gra- 
dually debased  to  insignificant  ideas, 
and  sinks  step  by  step  till  it  ceases 
to  all  appearance  in  a  blank."    Dr. 
Johnson  reversed  the    process,   and 
thought  that  Swift's  mental  malady 
was  the  cause  of  his  spending  his 
time  on  trifles.    ' '  It  seems  impossible 


to  him  to  be  idle,  and  his  disorders 
made  it  difficult  or  dangerous  to  be 
long  seriously  studious,  or  laboriously 
diligent"  This  was  doubtless  the 
case  latterly,  as  his  physical  disease 
increased.  In  the  first  instance  he 
acknowledges  that  he  had  sought 
diversion  in  slight  pursuits,  because 
study  was  drudgery  to  him  after  the 
excitement  of  politics. 

'  Entitled  A  Libel  on  Dr.  Delany 
and  a  certain  great  Lord. — Pope, 
1741. 
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merely  for  want  of  better  game.     Tentanda  via  est  qua  me 

quoque  pomm,  &c.    The  d take  those  politics,  where  a 

dunce  might  govern  for  a  dozen  years  together.  I  will  come 
in  person  to  England  if  I  am  provoked,  and  send  for  the 
dictator  from  the  plough.  I  disdain  to  say  Oh  mihi  prceteritos, 
but  cruda  deo  viridkque  senectus. 

Pray,  my  lord,  how  are  the  gardens  P  Have  you  taken  down 
{he  mount,  and  removed  the  yew  hedges  P  Have  you  not  bad 
weather  for  the  spring  corn  P  Has  Mr.  Pope  gone  farther  in 
his  ethic  poems  P  and  is  the  headland  sown  with  wheat  P  and 
what  says  Polybius  P  and  how  does  my  Lord  St.  John  P  which 
last  question  is  very  material  to  me,  because  I  love  Burgundy, 
and  riding  between  Twickenham  and  Dawley. 

I  built  a  wall  five  years  ago,  and  when  the  masons  played 
the  knaves,  nothing  delighted  me  so  much  as  to  stand  by, 
while  my  servants  threw  down  what  was  amiss.1  I  have  like- 
wise seen  a  monkey  overthrow  all  the  dishes  and  plates  in  a 
kitchen,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  tumble,  and 
hearing  the  clatter  they  made  ift  their  fall.  I  wish  you  would 
invite  me  to  such  another  entertainment ;'  but  you  think,  as  I 
ought  to  think,  that  it  is  time  for  me  to  have  done  with  the 
world,  and  so  I  would  if  I  could  get  into  a  better  before  I  was 
called  into  the  best,  and  not  die  here  in  a  rage,  like  a  poisoned 
rat  in  a  hole.  I  wonder  you  are  not  ashamed  to  let  me  pine 
away  in  this  kingdom  while  you  are  out  of  power. 

I  come  from  looking  over  the  melange  above-written,  and 
declare  it  to  be  a  true  copy  of  my  present  disposition,  which 
must  needs  please  you,  since  nothing  was  ever  more  displeasing 


1  What  a  strange  perversion  of 
sense  and  humanity. — Bowles. 

Swift  did  himself  an  injustice  when 
he  compared  his  conduct  to  the  mis- 
chievous and  wanton  tricks  of  a 
monkey.  His  real  motive  was  ra- 
tional and  sagacious.  "  When  the 
masons/'  he  said  to  Mrs.  Pilkington, 
"were  building  the  wall,  as  most 
tradesmen  are  rogues,  I  watched  them 
very  closely,  and  as  often  as  they 
could  they  put  in  a  rotten  stone,  of 
which,  however,  I  took  no  notice  till 


they  had  built  three  or  four  perches 
beyond  it,  and  then  my  way  with 
them  was  to  have  the  wall  thrown 
down  to  the  place  where  I  observed 
the  rotten  stone.  By  doing  so  five- 
or  six  times  the  workmen  were  at  last 
convinced  it  was  their  interest  to  be 
honest." 

8  The  similar  entertainment  to 
which  ho  wished  to  be  invited  by  Bo- 
lingbroke  was  the  overthrow  of  the 
ministry. 
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to  myself.    I  desire  you  to  present  my  most  humble  respects 
to  my  lady. 


70.1  POPE  AND  BOL1NGBROKE  TO  SWIFT. 

April  9, 1730. 
Pope. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  received  two  or  three  letters  of  one  kind 
or  other  from  you,  and  answered  them  either  jointly  or 
separately  as  I  could.  I  also  saw  a  letter  of  one  Mrs.  Sykins, 
but  missed  the  sight  of  the  lady  by  an  accident.  She  came 
from  London  one  night,  sent  yours  to  my  house  about  seven,  it 
raining  very  hard.  I  sent  word  I  would  be  at  home  all  the 
next  day  at  her  service.  The  next  morning  it  raining  still,  I 
sent  my  servant  by  nine,  to  ask  at  what  hour  I  should  send  a 
chariot  for  her,  and  she  was  gone  two  hours  before,  back  to 
London.  So  she  has  seen  no  greater  monster  yet  than  the 
estrich.  I  do  not  wonder  if  people  from  all  parts  should  flock 
to  see  me,  after  the  picture  lately  drawn  of  me  by  a  very  pecu- 
liar painter  in  Ireland,*  who  has  made  the  finest  show-board  of 
me  in  the  world.  I  forgive  that  painter,  though  there  may  be 
others  who  do  not,  and  though  he  flatters  my  virtue,  which  is  a 
greater  sin  sure  than  to  flatter  one's  vanity.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
however  your  partiality,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  I  have  kept 
some  of  your  letters,  and  some  of  those  of  my  other  friends. 
These,  if  I  put  together  in  a  volume,  for  my  own  secret  satisfac- 
tion, in  reviewing  a  life  passed  in  innocent  amusements  and 
studies,  not  without  the  good  will  of  worthy  and  ingenious  men, 
do  not  therefore  say  I  aim  at  epistolary  fame.  I  never  had  any 
fame  less  in  my  head ;  but  the  fame  I  most  covet  indeed  is  that 
which  must  be  derived  to  me  from  my  friendships. 

I  am  truly  and  heartily  concerned  at  the  prospect  of  so  great 
a  loss  as  you  mention,  in  your  fortune,  which  I  wish  you  had 

1  There  is  a  copy  of  the  whole  of  the    postscript  to    the  letter    dated 

this  letter  in  the  Oxford  MSS.  Pope's  April  14,  1730. 

portion  of  it  has  never  been   pub-  8  He  refers  to  the  poetical  portrait 

lished,    and    Bolingbroke's    portion  which  Swift  had  drawn  of  him  in  the 

appeared  in  the  quarto  of  1741,  as  libel  on  Dr.  Delany. 
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not  told  me,  since  I  cannot  contribute  to  help  it  by  any  remedy. 
For  God's  sake  acquaint  me  if  yon  come  off  well.  I  shall  be 
thoroughly  uneasy  till  I  know  the  event.  If  there  be  any 
virtue  in  England  I  would*try  to  stir  it  up  in  your  behalf,  but 
it  dwells  not  with  pewer.  It  is  got  into  so  narrow  a  circle 
that  it  is  hard,  very  hard,  to  know  where  to  look  for  it.  Among 
your  friends  I  have  been  seeking  it,  and  have  hopes  some  occa- 
sion may  arise,  which  will  not  be  neglected,  to  invite  you  to  us 
once  again.  I  do  not  dislike  your  writing  a  moral  letter  to  a 
courtier,  provided  you  inclose  it  to  me  ;l  but  the  slur  you  men- 
tion in  the  news  was  not  levelled  at  her,  but  at  a  poor  maid  of 
honour.  As  to  your  writing  to  Lord  Burlington,  I  would  by 
no  means  have  you.  It  will  tend  to  no  good,  and  only  anger, 
not  amend.  You  are  both  of  you  positive  men.  I  showed 
Arbuthnot  the  passage  in  two  of  your  letters  about  the  bad 
wines.  His  answer  I  doubt  not  will  be  fully  satisfactory  to 
you.  He  owned  the  wines  were  execrable ;  for,  said  he,  so 
were  all  the  wines  my  brother  had  at  that  time.  And  to  make 
you  amends  he  thinks  highly  reasonable,  which,  said  he,  my 
brother  will  surely  do  as  soon  as  he  returns  from  China,  whither 
he  set  out  some  three  weeks  since.  In  the  meantime,  if  the 
dean  will  step  and  see  my  brother  at  his  house  in  China,  I 
am  sure  he  will  make  him  welcome  to  the  best  wine  the  country 
affords.  What  can  a  man  desire  more  P  You  make  me  smile 
at  appealing  to  Gay  rather  than  to  me,  for  pitying  any  distress 
in  a  friend ;  but  particularly  this  of  your  bad  wine.  Do  not 
you  know  that  he  has  wholly  abstained  from  wine  almost  these 
two  years,  and  I  drink  nothing  else.  I  am  really  heartily  vexed 
at  this  piece  of  ill  luck,  and  wish  you  would  come  and  revenge 
it  upon  our  good  wines  here  rather  than  follow  the  Doctor's 
direction  to  China.  If  your  law  suit — Quod  deus  bene  vertat 
— can  be  finished,  why  not  P  You  will  see  here  moi;e  of  what 
you  like,  or  less  of  what  you  hate  at  least.  I  am  in  hope  your 
health  is  tolerable,  and  cannot  be  worse  in  a  better  clime,  for 
so  I  believe  ours  is  in  respect  to  deafness,  as  the  air  is  rather 
clearer. 

1  Pope  desired  the  letter  might  be      remarks  which  would  be  offensive  to 
sent  through  him  that  he  might  keep      Mrs.  Howard, 
the  dean  from  indulging  in  resentful 
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Dr.  Whaley  has  given  me  his  cases  again,  upon  a  rehearing, 
and  you  may  be  confident  I  will  do  him  whatever  service  I 
can.1  I  lately  saw  your  cousin,  Lancelot,  who  is  a  man  ex- 
tremely affectionated  to  you  and  to  me.*  Every  man  here  asks 
of  you.  Lord  Oxford  lately  wrote  to  you  in  behalf  of  a  very 
valuable  clergyman's  father's  book.3  I  wish  you  could  promote 
it,  but  expect  little  from  poor  Ireland  by  your  accounts  of  it. 
The  best  thing  it  affords  is  what  you  have  sent  me, — its 
usquebaugh,  but  we  hear  notliing  yet  of  it,  nor  by  what  ship  it 
comes. 

Bolim;brokk. 

I  did  not  take  the  pen  out  of  Pope's  hands,  I  protest  to  you. 
But  since  he  will  not  fill  the  remainder  of  the  page,  I  think  I 
may  without  offence.  I  seek  no  epistolary  fame,  but  am  a 
good  deal  pleased  to  think  that  it  will  be  known  hereafter  that 
you  and  I  lived  in  the  most  friendly  intimacy  together.  Pliny 
writ  his  letters  for  the  public,  so  did  Seneca,  so  did  Balzac, 
Voiture,  &c.  Tully  did  not,  and  therefore  these  give  us  more 
pleasure  than  any  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity. 

1  Either  from  the  goodness  of  his  Sussex.  Swift  was  much  attached  to 
cause,  or  the  exertions  of  his  friends,  his  poor  relation.  "She  has  been," 
Dr.  Whaley  prevailed,  and  Lord  he  said,  **  my  favourite  from  her 
Oxford  wrote  to  Swift  on  July  15,  youth,  and  as  deserving  as  it  is  pos- 
1730,     "1    suppose    Master   Whaley  sible  for  one  of  her  level. " 

is,   by    this    time,   got    safe   to  his  8  The   "valuable  clergyman"  was 

living,  and  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  Samuel  Wesley  the  usher  at  West- 

vietory — \tctwc  and  quietness."  minster  school,  and  eldest  brother  of 

2  He  was  only  a  cousin  through  his  the  celebrated  John.  Samuel  after- 
wife.  Mrs.  Lancelot  first  married  wards  became  head-master  of  Tiver- 
ono  Holt,  whom  Swift  calls  "  a  rogue  ton  school,  and  died  there  in  1739, 
of  a  huslKind."  She  was  in  humble  aged  49.  Ho  was  a  man  of  sense, 
circumstances,  and  Swift  wrote  to  and  piety,  and  an  admirable  sou  to 
Stella  in  1711,  *' She  has  but  eighteen  his  in  firm,  impoverished  father.  In 
pounds  a  year,  and  her  life  passes  his  ecclesiastical  principles  he  was  a 
with  l>oarding  in  some  country  town  high  churchman,  and  in  politics  a 
as  cheap  as  she  can.  Sometimes  they  strong  tory,  and  ho  often  vented  his 
raise  the  price,  and  sometimes  they  feelings  in  satirical  verses,  which 
htarve  her,  and  then  she  is  forced  to  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  party 
shift,"  which  he  used  in  the  sense  of  in  ]>ower,  and  kept  him  down  in  the 
remove.  Her  second  marriage  did  world.  He  published  a  volume  of 
not  improve  her  condition,  for  Lance-  po.-m*  in  17JG. 

lot  was  simply  a  servant    to  Lord 
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When  we  read  them,  we  pry  into  a  secret  which  was  intended 
to  be  kept  from  us.  That  is  a  pleasure.  We  see  Cato,  and 
Brutus,  and  Pompey,  and  others,  such  as  they  really  were,  and 
not  such  as  the  gaping  multitude  of  their  own  age  took  them 
to  be,  or  as  historians  and  poets  have  represented  them  to  ours. 
That  is  another  pleasure.  I  remember  to  have  seen  a  proces- 
sion at  Axx  la  Chapelle,  wherein  an  image  of  Charlemagne  is 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  a  man,  who  is  hid  by  the  long  robe 
of  the  imperial  saint.  Follow  him  into  the  vestry,  you  see  the 
bearer  slip  from  under  the  robe,  and  the  gigantic  figure  dwindles 
into  an  image  of  the  ordinary  size,  and  is  set  by  among  other 
lumber. 

I  agree  much  with  Pope,  that  our  climate  is  rather  better 
than  that  you  are  in,  and  perhaps  your  public  spirit  would  be 
less  grieved,  or  oftener  comforted,  here  than  there.  Gome 
to  us  therefore  on  a  visit  at  least.  It  will  not  be  the  fault 
of  several  persons  here,  if  you  do  not  come  to  live  with  us. 
But  great  goodwill,  and  little  power,  produce  such  slow  and 
feeble  effects  as  can  be  acceptable  to  heaven  alone,  and  heavenly 
men.  I  know  you  will  be  angry  with  me  if  I  say  nothing  to 
you  of  a  poor  woman l  who  is  still  on  the  other  side  of  the  water 
in  a  most  languishing  state  of  health.  If  she  regains  strength 
enough  to  come  over  (and  she  is  better  within  these*  few  weeks), 
I  shall  nurse  her  in  this  farm  with  all  the  care  and  tenderness 
possible.  If  she  does  not,  I  must  pay  her  the  last  duties3  of 
friendship  wherever  she  is,  though  I  break  through  the  whole 
plan  of  life  which  I  have  formed  in  my  mind.  Adieu.  I  am 
most  faithfully  and  affectionately  yours. 


7J.4  SWIFT  TO  POPE. 

Dublin,  May  2,  1730. 

I  have  yours,  mentioning  one  Mrs.  Sykins,  whom,  at  her 
earnest  request,  I  ventured  to  recommend,  that  she  might  come 

1  Lady  Bolingbroke.  4  From  the  transcript  in  the  Oxford 

8  The  quarto  "a. n  MSS. 

»  "Duty  "in  the  quarto. 
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back  full  of  vanity  with  the  honour  of  seeing  you.  It  is  to  be 
understood  that  the  only  women  of  taste  here  are  three  shop- 
keepers' wives.  Of  the  other  two,  one  is  both  a  scholar  and 
poet,1  the  other  a  poet  only,  and  Mrs.  Sykins  but  a  good  reader 
and  a  judge.  Mrs.  Barber,  who  is  a  poet  only,  but  not  a 
scholar,  is  going  to  England ;  but  I  shall  give  her  no  letter  of 
recommendation,  and  you  will  pardon  me  for  what  I  did  to 
Mrs.  Sykins.  I  must  tell  you  that  the  mortal  sin  of  your 
painter  was  praising  a  papist ;  for  we  have  no  other  zeal  or 
merit  than  what  arises  from  the  utter  detestation  of  your 
religion.1  Ludlow,  in  his  Memoirs,  mentions  one  Lord  Fitz- 
william  with  this  character, — that  he  was  a  civil  person, 
though  a  papist. 

The  lawyers  say  I  have  absolutely  recovered  my  fortune, 
for  my  creditor  has  done  what  you  understand  not, — he  has 
levied  a  fine  and  suffered  a  recovery  to  sell  his  estate ;  and  my 
money,  with  costs  and  interest,  will  be  paid  me  at  Michaelmas, 
and  I  hope  I  shall  never  complain  again  upon  my  own  affairs, 
like  friend  Gay,  except  I  am  compelled  by  sickness.  But  the 
noise  will  not  be  loud  enough  for  you  to  hear  it.  As  to  virtue, 
you  have  more  charity  than  I,  who  never  attempt  to  seek  it,' 
and  if  I  had  lost  all  my  money  I  would  disdain  to  seek  relief 
from  power.  The  loss  would  have  been  more  to  some  wanting 
friends  and  to  the  public  than  myself.  Besides,  I  find  that  the 
longer  I  live  I  shall  be  less  expensive.  It  is  growing  with  mo 
as  with  Sir  John  Mennis,  who,  when  he  grew  old,  boasted  of 
his  happiness  to  a  friend  that  a  groat  would  make  him  as 
drunk  as  half-a-crown  did  formerly  ;4  and  so  with  me,  half- 
a-pint  of  wine  will  go  as  far  as  a  pint  did  some  years  ago,  and 


1  Mrs.  Grierson. 

*  He  is  shaking  of  Ireland,  where 
the  hostility  of  protestants  to  roinan 
Catholicism  was  the  fary  of  passion. 

*  When  Swift  confesses  that  he  had 
not  sufficient  charity  to  seek  for 
virtue  in  the  world,  he  could  only 
mean  that  he  did  not  believe  there 
was  any  virtue  to  be  found  there, 
which  was  too  much  his  creed.  He 
wrote  to  Dr.  Sheridan,  Sept.  1 
1725    "  \m  should  think  and  deal 


with  every  man  as  a  villain,  without 
calling  him  so,  or  flying  from  him,  or 
valuing  him  less.  This  is  an  old  true 
lesson." 

4  Sir  John  Mennis,  or  Mince,  was 
a  naval  and  military  commander, 
born  1598,  died  1671.  He  was  one 
of  the  authors  of  Delicto  Musarum, 
and  is  mentioned  among  burlesque 
poets  in  Sir  W.  Temple's  Essay  on 
Poetry. 
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probably  I  shall  soon  make  up  an  abstemious  triumvirate  with 
you  and  Mr.  Gay.  Your  usquebaugh  is  set  out  by  long  sea  a 
fortnight  ago.  I  wish  I  may  be  once  lucky  in  my  commissions 
from  hence.1  Some  rascal  in  London  has  packeted  me  as  far 
as  two  shillings  with  a  paper  writ  in  favour  of  Wood  the 
copperman,  on  a  project  of  his  to  make  iron  with  pit-coal. 

I  shall  not,  upon  third  thoughts,  trouble  your  female 
courtier  with  a  letter  any  more  than  Lord  Burlington.  As  to 
the  wine,  I  give  it  up ;  for,  positively,  I  will  not  go  to  China 
till  I  receive  my  law  money.  Nothing  could  keep  me  from 
seeing  you  but  the  dread  of  my  deafness  returning ;  although 
I  must  tell  you  that  almost  three  years  in  my  share  of  life  to 
come  make  a  difference  as  much  as  an  inch  in  a  man's  nose. 
Yet  I  hitherto  walk  as  much  and  ride  oftener  than  formerly. 
I  intend  to  make  no  distant  journey  this  summer  even  here, 
nor  be  above  two  nights  out  of  the  power  of  returning  to  my 
home.  I  certainly  expect  that  neither  tithes  nor  lands,  let  to 
the  full  value,  will  in  a  year  or  two  yield  any  money  at  all.  All 
my  comfort  is,  that  I  have  250/.  a  year,  which  I  receive  from 
lands  of  above  three  times  the  value,  and  that  will  support  me 
in  some  sort  while  there  is  any  remnant  of  trade  or  money  left 
among  us.     And  so  much  for  my  scurvy  domestic. 

It  is  current  here  that  tho  Duke  of  Dorset  will  be  lieutenant.8 
I  have  known  him  from  his  youth.  But  see  tho  misfortune. 
There  is  one  Lady  Allen  whom  you  employed  in  a  commission. 
Her  lord  and  she  have  been  some  years  caressing  me  in  the 
most  friendly  manner,  when  the  lord  on  a  sudden,  without  the 
least  provocation,  railed  at  me  in  the  privy  council  and  House 
of  Lords  as  a  Jacobite  and  libeller  of  the  government,  &c.  He 
has  been  worried  by  some  well-wisher  of  mine  in  a  paper  called 
a  Vindication  of  Lord  Carteret,  &c,  and  all  this  is  laid  on 
me.3    The  libel  is  that  paper  of  verses  where  you  are  men- 


1  "I  have  received," Lord  Bathurst 
wrote  to  Swift,  June  30,  1730,  "four 
bottles  of  usquebaugh,  and  sent  three 
of  them  to  Mr.  Pope,  so  that  I  have 
detained  only  one  for  myself." 

8  The  Duke  of  Dorset  received  the 
appointment  of  lord-lieutenant  on 
May  15. 


3  Swift  was  his  own  well-wisher, 
and  the  Aliens  rightly  ascribed 
the  Vindication  to  him.  In  the 
course  of  a  scurrilous  attack  upon 
Ijord  Allen,  Swift  has  acknow- 
ledged the  remorseless  ferocity 
which  characterised  his  own  person- 
alities.     "I  am    afraid,"    he    says, 
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tioned ;  the  other  thing  is  prose.  Now  this  lady  has  heen  an 
old  favourite  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  and  consequently  will  use 
all  means  to  put  me  on  a  worse  foot  than  my  station  requires 
me  to  he  with  a  chief  governor ;  and  who  can  help  it,  for  I 
shall  not  so  much  as  desire  Lady  Betty  Germain  to  mend  the 
matter,1  but  rather  when  the  parliament  sits  here  a  year  and  a 
half  hence,  I  will,  if  my  health  permits,  pass  that  winter 
between  you  and  London. 

I  writ  to  my  Lord  Oxford  the  other  day,  and  told  him  sin- 
cerely that  I  had  not  credit  to  get  one  subscriber  for  Mr. 
Wesley  except  myself.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  one  lord, 
either  temporal  or  spiritual,  nor  with  three  squires.  Half-a 
dozen  middling  clergymen  are  all  the  cronies  I  have,  who 
never  will  be  worth  a  guinea  beforehand.  I  will  say  nothing 
to  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  here,  but  write  to  him  inclosed,  as 
this  is,  to  my  debtor.8  It  is  the  safest  way  to  his  lordship  and 
you,  though  it  may  reach  you  later. 

There  is  a  knot  of  little  fellows  here,  either  in  the  university 
or  among  the  younger  clergy,  who  deal  in  verse,  and  sometimes 
shrewdly  enough.  These  have  been  pestering  Dr.  Delany  for 
several  months  past,  but  how  they  have  been  provoked  I  know 
not,  unless  by  envy  at  seeing  him  so  very  domestic  with  tho 
lord-lieutenant.  The  doctor,  as  a  man  of  much  strictness 
in  his  life,  was  terribly  mortified  with  two  or  three  of  the  first 
squibs,  but  now  his  gall  is  broke.3    He  has  a  country  house, 


"lest  such  a  practitioner,  with  a 
body  so  open,  so  foul,  and  so  full  of 
sores,  may  fall  under  the  resentment 
of  an  incensed  political  surgeon,  who 
is  not  in  much  renown  for  his  mercy 
upon  great  provocations ;  who,  with- 
out waiting  for  his  death,  will  Hay 
aud  dissect  him  alive,  and  to  the 
view  of  mankind  lay  open  all  the  dis- 
ordered cells  of  his  hrain,  the  venom 
of  his  tongue,  the  corruption  of  his 
heart,  and  spots  and  flatuses  of  his 
spleen  ;  and  all  this  for  threepence. " 
That  is,  in  a  threej>enny  pamphlet. 

1  He  wrote  and  asked  her  to  inter- 
fere notwithstanding.  She  answered 
on  September  19,  1730,  "that  she 
had  not  seen  the  duke  a  long  while, 


but  that  she  would  speak  to  him 
when  she  met  him.  "As  you  arc 
commonly  esteemed,"  she  added, 
"by  those  who  pretend  to  know  you 
to  have  a  tolerable  share  of  honesty 
and  brains,  I  do  not  question  your 
doing  what  is  right  by  him,  nor  his 
jwying  you  all  the  civility  and  kind- 
ness you  can  desire.  Nor  will  1  hope 
their  influence  ever  can  make  him  do 
otherwise."  Her  interposition  was 
successful.  In  November,  Arbuthnot, 
after  talking  with  Lady  Betty,  says 
to  Swift,  "  Your  lord-lieutenant  has 
a  mind  to  be  well  with  you." 

2  Lord  Bathurst. 

8  Swift,  in  the  lines  he  addressed 
to  Dr.   Delany  on  the  libels  written 
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very  agreeable,  within  a  mile  of  this  town,  fit  to  lodge  you,  in 
a  fine  country,  much  more  retired  than  Twickenham.  But  the 
deanery  is  your  habitation.  He  is  a  man  of  the  easiest  and 
best  conversation  I  ever  met  with  in  this  island, — a  very  good 
listener,  a  right  reasoner,  neither  too  silent  nor  talkative,  and 
never  positive,  but  has  too  many  acquaintance.  I  am  now 
told  I  may  drag  on  five  years  more  without  my  money.  My 
most  humble  service  to  Lord  Burlington,  Lord  Bathurst,  Lord 
Masham,  Mr.  Pulteney,  the  Doctor,  Mr.  Lewis,  and  friend 
Gay.  None  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  for  I  will  write  to  him ;  and 
my  particular  service  to  Mrs.  Pope,  and  love  to  Patty  Blount, 
and  to  Mrs.  Howard,  if  you  please,  when  you  see  her  ;  and 
Mrs.  Howard,  if  she  has  a  mind,  may  present  my  duty  to  the 
queen.  And,  by  the  way,  is  her  majesty  angry  at  the  line 
where  your  painter  has  named  her  with  relation  to  you,1  or 
has  she  by  chance  heard  of  it  ?  Pray  God  bless  you  and 
restore  and  preserve  your  health. 


72.*  POPE  TO  SWIFT. 

[June,  1730.] 

My  lord  has  spoken  justly  of  his  lady :  why  not  I  of  my 
mother  P  Yesterday  was  her  birthday,  now  entering  on  the 
ninety-first  year  of  her  age,  her  memory  much  diminished,  but 
her  senses  very  little  hurt,  her  sight  and  hearing  good.  She 
sleeps  not  ill,  eats  moderately,  drinks  water,  says  her  prayers. 
This  is  all  she  does.    I  have  reason  to  thank  God  for  continuing 


against  him,  conaoled  him  by  the 
assurance  that  authors  quickly  grew 
callous  to  abuse  when  they  found  that 
it  did  them  no  harm.  So  he  wrote 
to  Sheridan,  who  was  attacked  in 
1725  for  an  alleged  political  text  to  a 
sermon,  "You  think  all  the  world 
has  now  nothing  to  do  but  to  pull 
Mr.  Sheridan  down,  whereas  it  is 
nothing  but  a  slap  in  your  turn,  and 
away. " 

1  The  line  in  which  he  said  Pope 
had  refused  the  visits  of  a  queen. 

8  In  the  quarto  of  1741  this  letter 


appears  as  a  postscript  to  a  letter  of 
Bolingbroke,  which  is  dated  March  29, 
and  is  placed  among  the  letters  of 
the  year  1731.  The  letter  of  Boling- 
broke has  an  entirely  different  post- 
script in  the  copy  among  the  Ox- 
ford MSS.  When  Pope  determined 
to  omit  the  original  postscript,  he  no 
doubt  transferred  the  present  post- 
script from  a  letter  of  a  different  date, 
for  he  states  that  the  previous  day 
was  his  mother's  birthday,  and  she 
was  born  in  June,  and  not  in  March. 
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so  long  to  me  a  very  good  and  tender  parent,  and  for  allowing  me 
to  exercise  for  some  years  those  cares  which  are  now  as  necessary 
to  her,  as  hers  have  been  to  me.  An  object  of  this  sort  daily 
before  one's  eyes  very  much  softens  the  mind,  but  perhaps 
may  hinder  it  from  the  willingness  of  contracting  other  ties 
of  the  like  domestic  nature,  when  one  finds  how  painful  it  is 
even  to  enjoy  the  tender  pleasures.  I  have  formerly  made 
some  strong  efforts  to  get  and  to  deserve  a  friend:  perhaps 
it  were  wiser  never  to  attempt  it,  but  live  extempore,  and 
look  upon  the  world  only  as  a  place  to  pass  through,  just  pay 
your  hosts  their  due,  disperse  a  little  charity,  and  hurry  on. 
Yet  am  I  just  now  writing,  or  rather  planning,  a  book,  to 
make  mankind  look  upon  this  life  with  comfort  and  pleasure,1 
and  put  morality  in  good  humour.  And  just  now  too  I  am 
going  to  see  one  I  love  very  tenderly;  and  to-morrow  to 
entertain  several  civil  people,  whom  if  we  call  friends,  it  is  by 
the  courtesy  of  England.  Sic,  sic  jurat  ire  sub  umbras.  While 
we  do  live  we  must  make  the  best  of  life, 

Cantantts  licet  usque  (minus  via  laedet)  camus, 

as  the  shepherd  said  in  Virgil,  when  the  road  was  long  and 
heavy.     I  am  yours. 


73.*  GAY  TO  SWIFT. 

Amesbury,  July  4,  1730. 

Dear  Sir, — You  tell  me  that  I  have  put  myself  out  of 
the  way  of  all  my  old  acquaintance,  so  that  unless  I  hear  from 
you  I  can  know  nothing  of  you.  Is  it  not  barbarous  then  to 
leave  me  so  long  without  writing  one  word  to  me  P  If  you 
will  not  write  to  me  for  my  sake,  methinks  you  might  write 
for  your  own.  How  do  you  know  what  is  become  of  your 
money?  If  you  had  drawn  upon  me  when  I  expected  it 
you  might  have  had  your  money,  for  I  was  then  in  town ; 
but  I  am  now  at  Amesbury,  near  Salisbury,  in   Wiltshire, 

1  He   means  his   E*say  on   Man;  another.— Wahton. 

ami  alludes  to  the  arguments  he  uses  2  Published  by  Hawkesworth.     The 

to  make  men  satisfied  even  with  their  answer  was  published  by  Pope. 
present    state,     without    looking    to 
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at  the  Duke  of  Queensberry's.  The  duchess  sends  you  her 
services.  I  wish  you  were  here.  I  fancy  you  would  like  her 
and  the  place.  You  might  fancy  yourself  at  home ;  for  wc 
have  a  cathedral  near  us,  where  you  might  find  a  bishop  of 
the  same  name.1  You  might  ride  upon  the  downs  and  write 
conjectures  upon  Stonehenge.  We  are  but  five-and-twenty 
miles  from  the  Bath ;  and  I  was  told  this  very  evening  by 
General  Dormer,  who  is  here,  that  he  heard  somewhere  or 
other  that  you  had  some  intentions  of  coming  there  the  latter 
season.  I  wish  anything  would  bring  us  together  but  your 
want  of  health. 

I  have  left  off  wine  and  writing;  for  I  really  think  that 
man  must  be  a  bold  writer  who  trusts  to  wit  without  it.  I 
took  your  advice,  and  some  time  ago  took  to  love,  and  made 
some  advances  to  the  lady  you  sent  me  to  in  Soho,  but  mot 
no  return,  so  I  have  given  up  all  thoughts  of  it,  and  have 
now  no  pursuit  or  amusement.  A  state  of  indolence  is  what 
I  do  not  like;  it  is  what  I  would  not  choose.  I  am  not 
thinking  of  a  court  or  preferment,  for  I  think  the  lady  I  live 
with  is  my  friend,  so  that  I  am  at  the  height  of  my  ambition. 
You  have  often  told  me  there  is  a  time  of  life  that  every  one 
wishes  for  some  settlement  of  his  own.  I  have  frequently 
that  feeling  about  me,  but  I  fancy  it  will  hardly  ever  be  my 
lot,  so  that  I  will  endeavour  to  pass  away  life  as  agreeably 
as  I  can,  in  the  way  I  am.  I  often  wish  to  be  with  you,  or 
you  with  me;  and  I  believe  you  think  I  say  true.  I  am 
determined  to  write  to  you,  though  those  dirty  fellows  of  the 
post-office  do  read  my  letters ;  for  since  I  saw  you  I  am 
grown  of  that  consequence  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  men  I 
despise,  so  that  it  is  very  probable  in  their  hearts  they  think 
me  an  honest  man.  I  have  heard  from  Mr.  Pope  but  once 
since  I  left  London.  I  was  sorry  I  saw  him  so  seldom,  but  I 
had  business  that  kept  me  from  him.  I  often  wish  we  were 
together  again.  If  you  will  not  write,  come.  I  am,  my  dear 
sir,  yours  most  sincerely  and  affectionately. 

1  Dr.  Benjamin  Hoadly,  Bishop  of     in  the  see   of  Dublin,   January  19, 
Salisbury,  whoso  brother,   Dr.  John     1730. — Dn.  Birch. 
Hoadly,  succeeded  Archbishop  King 
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74.1      GAY  AND  THE  DUCHESS  OF  QUEENSBERRY  TO  SWIFT. 

Gay. 
AMEsnrRY,  near  Salihbury,  in  Wiltshire,  Nov.  8,  1730. 

Dear  Sir, — So  you  are  determined  never  to  write  to  me 
again;  but,  for  all  that,  you  shall  not  make  me  hold  my 
tongue.  You  shall  hear  from  me,  the  post-office  willing, 
whether  you  will  or  not.  I  see  none  of  the  folks  you  corres- 
pond with,  so  that  I  am  forced  to  pick  up  intelligence  concerning 
you  as  I  can,  which  has  been  so  very  little,  that  I  am  resolved 
to  make  my  complaints  to  you  ^j  a  friend,  who  I  know  loves 
to  relieve  the  distressed :  and  in  the  circumstances  I  am  in, 
where  should  I  apply,  but  to  my  best  friend  ?  Mr.  Pope, 
indeed,  upon  my  frequent  inquiries,  has  told  me  that  the 
letters  that  are  directed  to  him  concern  me  as  much  as 
himself;  but  what  you  say  of  yourself,  or  of  me,  or  to  me,  I 
know  nothing  at  all.  Lord  Carteret  was  here  yesterday,  in 
his  return  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  had  been  a 
shooting,  and  left  seven  pheasants  with  us.  He  went  this 
morning  to  the  Bath,  to  Lady  Carteret,  who  is  perfectly  re- 
covered. He  talked  of  you  for  three  hours  last  night,  and  told 
me  that  you  talk  of  me.  I  mean,  that  you  aro  prodigiously 
in  his  favour,  as  he  says ;  and  I  believe  that  I  am  in  yours ; 
for  I  know  you  to  be  a  just  and  equitable  person,  and  it  is  but 
my  due.  He  seemed  to  take  to  me,  which  I  take  to  proceed 
from  your  recommendation,  though,  indeed,  there  is  another 
reason  for  it,  for  he  is  now  out  of  employment,  and  my  friends 
have  generally  been  of  that  sort :  for,  I  take  to  them,  as  being 
naturally  inclined  to  those  who  can  do  no  mischief.  Pray,  do 
you  come  to  England  this  year  P  lie  thinks  you  do.  I  wish 
you  would ;  and  so  does  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry.  What 
would  you  have  more  to  induce  you?  Your  money  cries, 
Come,  spend  me :  and  your  friends  cry,  Come,  see  me.  I 
have  been  treated  barbarously  by  you.     If  you  knew  how 

1  Gay's  letter    was    published  l>y  Ilawkcsworth,  and  Swift's  answer  by 
Tope. 
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often  I  talk  of  you,  how  often  I  think  of  you,  you  would  now 
and  then  direct  a  letter  to  me,  and  I  would  allow  Mr.  Pope 
to  have  his  share  in  it.  In  short,  I  do  not  care  to  keep  any 
man's  money,  that  serves  me  so.  Love  or  money  I  must 
have ;  and  if  you  will  not  let  me  have  the  comfort  of  the  one, 
I  think  I  must  endeavour  to  get  a  little  comfort  by  spending 
some  of  the  other.  I  must  beg  that  you  would  call  at  Amesbury, 
in  your  way  to  London ;  for  I  have  many  things  to  say  to 
you ;  and  I  can  assure  you,  you  will  be  welcome  to  a  three- 
pronged  fork.  I  remember  your  prescription,  and  I  do  ride 
upon  the  downs ;  and  at  present  I  have  no  asthma.  I  have 
killed  five  brace  of  partridges,  and  four  brace  and  a  half  of 
quails ;  and  I  do  not  envy  either  Sir  Robert,  or  Stephen  Duck,1 
who  is  the  favourite  poet  of  ike  court.  I  hear  sometimes  from 
Pope,  and  from  scarce  anybody  else.  Were  I  to  live  here  never  * 
so  long,  I  believe  I  should  never  think  of  London,  but  I  cannot 
help  thinking  of  you.  Were  you  here,  I  could  talk  to  you, 
but  I  would  not ;  for  you  shall  have  all  your  share  of  talk, 
which  was  never  allowed  you  at  Twickenham.  Tou  know 
this  was  a  grievance  you  often  complained  of;1  and  so,  in 
revenge,  you  make  me  write  all,  and  answer  nothing.  I  beg 
my  compliments  to  Dr.  Delany.  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  most 
affectionately. 

I  ended  the  letter  as  above,  to  go  to  the  duchess,  and  she 
told  me  I  might  go  down,  and  come  a  quarter  of  an  hour  hence. 
I  had  a  design  to  have  asked  her  to  have  signed  the  invitation 
that  I  have  made  you.  As  I  do  not  know  how  much  she 
may  have  to  say  to  you,  I  think  it  will  be  prudent  to  leave 
off,  that  she  may  not  be  stinted  for  want  of  room.  So  much 
I  will  say,  that  whether  she  signs  it  or  not,  both  the  duke  and 


1  Stephen  Duck  was  a  poor  thresher, 
who  having  written  some  verses,  they 
were  showed  to  Queen  Caroline,  who 
made  him  her  library  keeper  at  Rich- 
mond. He  afterwards  took  orders, 
and  was  preferred  to  a  living,  but, 
growing  melancholy,  he  at  last 
drowned  himself. — Hawkesworth. 

2  It  appears  from  some  of  the  letters, 


that  Swift  complained  of  two  faults 
in  Gay  which  were  a  hindrance  to 
conversation, — one  that  he  had  a 
habit  of  breaking  in  with  an  answer 
before  his  companion  had  finished, 
the  other  that  ho  brooded  over  his 
own  pecuniary  circumstances,  and  ob- 
truded them  inopportunely. 
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duchess  would  be  very  glad  you  would  come  to  Amesbury ; 
and  you  must  be  persuaded  that  I  say  this  without  the  least 
private  view ;  for  what  is  it  to  me  whether  you  come  or  not  ? 
For  I  can  write  to  you,  you  know. 

The  Duchess. 

I  would  fain  have  you  come.  I  cannot  say  you  will  be 
welcome :  for  I  do  not  know  you,  and  perhaps  I  shall  not  like 
you ;  but  if  I  do  not,  unless  you  are  a  very  vain  person,  you 
shall  know  my  thoughts  as  soon  as  I  do  myself. 


75.1  SWIFT  TO  GAY. 

Dublin,  Xov.  10,  1730. 

When  my  Lord  Peterborough,  in  the  queen's  time,  went 
abroad  upon  his  embassies,  the  ministry  told  me  that  he  was 
such  a  vagrant,  they  were  forced  to  write  at  him  by  guess, 
because  they  knew  not  where  to  write  to  him.  This  is  my 
case  with  you — sometimes  in  Scotland,  sometimes  at  Ham 
walks,  sometimes  God  knows  where.  You  are  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  not  at  leisure  for  insignificant  correspondence.  It  was 
I  got  you  the  employment  of  being  my  lord  duke's  premier 
ministre  :  for  his  grace  having  heard  how  good  a  manager  you 
were  of  my  '  Bathurst'  revenue,  thought  you  fit  to  be  intrusted 
with  ten  talents.  I  have  had  twenty  times  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  spend  a  summer  near  Salisbury  downs,  having  rode 
over  them  more  than  once,  and  with  a  young  parsoiJ%f  Salis- 
bury reckoned  twice  the  stones  of  Stonehenge,  which  are  either 
ninety-two  or  ninety-three.  '  I  thank  you  for  offering  me 
the  neighbourhood  of  another  Hoadlcy.  I  have  enough  of 
one.  He  lives  within  twenty  yards  of  me.  Our  gardens  join, 
but  I  never  see  him  except  on  business.'  I  desire  to  present 
my  most  humble  acknowledgments  to  my  lady  duchess  in 
return  of  her  civility.     I  hear  an  ill  thing,  that  she  is  matre 

1  This  letter  first  appeared  in  the      from  the  copy  in  the  Oxford  MSS. 
quarto  of  1741.     The  additions  are 
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pulchrd  filia  pukhrior.  I  never  saw  her  since  she  was  a  girl, 
and  would  be  angry  she  should  excel  her  mother,  who  was 
long  my  principal  goddess.  I  desire  you  will  tell  her  grace 
that  the  ill  management  of  forks  is  not  to  be  helped  when 
they  are  only  bidental,  which  happens  in  all  poor  houses, 
especially  those  of  poets,  upon  which  account  a  knife  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  at  Mr.  Pope's,  where  it  was  morally  impos- 
sible with  a  bidental  fork  to  convey  a  morsel  of  beef,  with 
the  incumbrance  of  mustard  and  turnips,  into  your  mouth  at 
once.  And  her  grace  has  cost  me  thirty  pounds  to  provide 
tridents,  for  fear  of  offending  her,  which  sum  I  desire  she  will 
please  to  return  me. 

I  am  sick  enough  to  go  to  the  Bath,  but  have  not  heard 
it  will  be  good  for  my  disorder.  'You  remember  me  giddy 
sometimes,  and  very  violently.  I  am  now  constantly  so,  but 
not  to  so  high  a  degree.  I  ride  often  every  week,  and  walk 
much,  but  am  not  better.  I  thank  God  the  pain  is  not  great, 
-  nor  does  it  spoil  my  sleep.  But  I  grow  listless,  and  good  for 
nothing/  I  have  a  strong  mind  to  spend  my  200/.  next  sum- 
mer in  France.  I  am  glad  I  have  it,  for  there  is  hardly  twice 
that  sum  left  in  this  kingdom.  '  I  have  left  off  writing,  but  not 
wine,  though  I  have  lost  six  hogsheads  that  grew  muddy  in 
the  bottles,  and  I  have  not  one  family  upon  whom  I  can 
spunge/  You  want  no  settlement — I  call  the  family  where 
you  live,  and  the  foot  you  are  upon,  a  settlement — till  you 
increase  your  fortune  to  what  will  support  you  with  ease  and 
plenty,  a  good  house  and  a  garden.  The  want  of  this  I  much 
dread  in  you :  for  I  have  often  known  a  she-cousin  of  a  good 
family  aad  small  fortune  passing  months  among  all  her  rela- 
tions, living  in  plenty,  and  taking  her  circles,  till  she  grew  an 
old  maid,  and  everybody  weary  of  her.  Mr.  Pope  complains 
of  seldom  seeing  you ;  but  the  evil  is  unavoidable,  for  different 
circumstances  of  life  have  always  separated  those  whom  friend- 
ship would  join.  God  has  taken  care  of  this  to  prevent  any 
progress  towards  real  happiness  here,  which  would  make  life 
more  desirable,  and  death  too  dreadful.  I  hope  you  have  now 
one  advantage  that  you  always  wanted  before,  and  the  want 
of  which  made  your  friends  as  uneasy  as  it  did  yourself, — I 
mean  the  removal  of  that  solicitude  about  your  own  affairs, 
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which  perpetually  filled  your  thoughts  and  disturbed  your  con- 
versation. For  if  it  bo  truo  what  Mr.  Pope  seriously  tells 
ine,  'that  you  are  principal  manager  of  the  duke's  affairs,'  you 
will  have  opportunity  of  saving  every  groat  of  the  interest 
you  receive ;  and  so  by  the  time  he  and  you  grow  weary  of 
each  other,  you  will  bo  able  to  pass  the  rest  of  your  wineless 
life  in  ease  and  plenty,  '  with  as  good  a  house  and  gardens  as 
Mr.  Pope,  and '  with  the  additional  triumphal  comfort  of  never 
having  received  a  penny  from  a  tasteless  ungrateful  court  from 
which  you  deserved  so  much,  and  which  deserves  no  better 
geniuses  than  those  by  whom  it  is  celebrated.1  SSo  let  the 
post  rascals  open  this  letter,  and  let  "Walpole  read  it.' 

'  Mr.  Ford  is  with  us  upon  the  death  of  his  mother,  who 
has  left  him  money  enough  to  supply  the  not  receiving  of 
'rents  for  two  years  in  London.  lie  tells  me  that  he  heard  I 
was  out  of  favour  with  the  [queen].  The  loss  is  not  great. 
I  made  a  present,  or  rather  it  was  begged  from  me,*  of  about 
35/.  The  trifle  promised  me,  worth  about  15/.,  was  never 
remembered,  and  after  I  had  made  my  present,  shame  would 


1  The  court  is  not  specified  in  the 
quarto,  where  the  ]>assage  stands 
thus  :  •'  Those  tasteless  ungrateful 
people  from  whom  you  deserve* I  so 
much,  and  who  deserve  no  better 
geniuses  than  those  by  whom  they 
are  celebrated. " 

2  The  printed  correspondence  is  a 
proof  that  this  assertion  is  a  perver- 
sion of  the  facts.  The  first  piece  of 
plaid  was  an  offering  to  Mrs.  Howard, 
and  when  Swift  announced  the  gift, 
on  September  1,  1726,  he  added,  "I 
must  tell  you,  to  prevent  your  pride, 
my  intention  is  to  use  you  very  scur- 
vily  ;  for  my  real  design  is  that  when 
the  princess  asks  you  where  you  got 
that  fine  night-gown,  yon  are  to  say, 
that  it  is  an  Irish  plaid,  sent  you  by 
the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  who,  with 
his  most  humble  duty  to  her  royal 
highness,  is  ready  to  make  her  Mich 
another  present,  at  the  terrible  cx- 
]M-nce  of  eight  shillings  and  threc- 
I>ence  i»er  yard,  if  she  will  descend  to 
honour   Ireland   with   receiving  and 


wearing  it.  And  in  recomj>encc  I, 
who  govern  the  vulgar,  will  take  caro 
to  have  her  roval  hijjhness's  health 
drunk  by  five  hundred  weavers,  as  an 
eneourager  of  the  Irish  manufactory." 
The  princess  accordingly  ordered 
plaids  for  herself,  and  her  daughters, 
and  when  Mrs.  Howard  conveyed  the 
directions  to  Swift,  in  Novembrr, 
1726,  she  added,  "1  shall  take  all 
particular  precautions  to  have  the 
money  ready,  and  to  return  it  the 
way  you  judge  safest."  But  Swift 
would  not  permit  it  to  be  a  mercan- 
tile transaction,  and  said  he  was 
**  highly  offended  at  the  base  propo- 
sal." The  begging  was  on  his  side, 
and  it  was  discreditable  to  him  when 
he  had  asked  the  princess  to  accept 
the  plaid  as  a  favour  to  the  Irish 
weavers,  and  had  taken  credit  with 
the  weavers  for  procuring  them  the 
countenance  of  the  Kuglish  court,  that 
he  should  afterwards  pretend  that  the 
gift  had  l>ceii  meanly  solicited  by  the 
princess  for  her  private  advantage. 
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country  to  be  only  a  scene  for  those  who  have  been  ill-used  by 
a  court  on  account  of  their  virtues ;  which  is  a  state  of  hap- 
piness the  more  valuable,  because  it  is  not  accompanied  by 
envy,  although  nothing  deserves  it  more.  I  would  gladly  sell 
a  dukedom  to  lose  favour  in  the  manner  their  graces  have 
done.  I  believe  my  Lord  Carteret,  since  he  is  no  longer 
lieutenant,  may  not  wish  me  ill,  and  I  have  told  him  often 
that  I  only  hated  him  as  lieutenant.  I  confess  he  had  a 
genteeler  manner  of  binding  the  chains  of  this  kingdom  than 
most  of  his  predecessors,  and  I  confess  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  had,  six  times,  a  regard  to  my.  recommendation,  by  pre- 
ferring so  many  of  my  friends  in  the  church,  and  the  two  last 
acts  of  his  power  *  were  to  add  to  the  dignities  of  Dr.  Delany 
and  Mr.  Stopford,  the  last  of  whom  was  by  you  and  Mr.  Pope 
put  into  Mr.  Pulteney's  hands.  I  told  you  in  my  last  that  a 
continuance  of  giddiness,  though  not  in  a  violent  degree,  pre- 
vented my  thoughts  of  England  at  present.  For  in  my  case  a 
domestic  life  is  necessary,  where  I  can  with  the  centurion  say  to 
my  servants,  "  Go,  and  he  goeth,  and  Do  this,  and  he  doth  it." 
I  now  hate  all  people  whom  I  cannot  command,  and  conse- 
quently a  duchess  is  at  this  time  the  hatefullest  lady  in  the 
world  to  me,  one  only  excepted  ;  and  I  beg  her  grace's  pardon 
for  that  exception ;  for,  in  the  way  I  mean,  her  grace  is  ten 
thousand  times  more  hateful.2 

I  confess  I  begin  to  apprehend  you  will  squander  my  money, 
because  I  hope  you  never  less  wanted  it ;  and  if  you  go  on 
with  success  for  two  year3  longer,  I  fear  I  shall  not  have  a 
farthing  of  it  left.  The  doctor  has  ill-informed  me,  who 
says  that  Mr.  Pope  is  at  present  the  chief  poetical  favourite  ;3 
yet  Mr.  Pope  himself  talks  like  a  philosopher,  and  one  wholly 
retired.     But  the  vogue  of  our  few  honest  folks  here  is,  that 


1  "  Favour"  in  the  quarto. 

2  He  meant  that  he  could  ten  thou- 
sand times  sooner  aspire  to  command 
the  queen  than  such  a  paragon  as  the 
duchess.  Yet  he  tells  Mrs.  Howard, 
two  days  later,  that  he  has  a  greater 
esteem  for  herself  than  for  tfny  other 
private  person  of  her  sex,  and  that 
when  he  excepts  the  queen,  it  is  not 


an  exception  of  form,  because  he  has 
really  a  great  veneration  for  her  great 
qualities. 

8  Arbuthnot  had  said  in  a  letter, 
which  Swift  received  November  13, 
"  Pope  is  now  the  great  reigning 
poetical  favourite."  He  meant  at 
court  where,  according  to  Gay,  the 
reigning  favourite  was  Duck. 
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not  suffer  me  to  remind  them  of  theirs.'  If  you  see  Mr.  Caesar,1 
present  my  humble  service  to  him,  and  let  him  know  that  the 
scrub  libel  printed  against  me  here,'  and  reprinted  in  London, 
for  which  he  showed  a  kind  concern  to  a  friend  of  us  both, 
was  written  by  myself,  and  sent  to  a  whig  printer.  It  was 
in  the  style  and  genius  of  such  scoundrels,  when  the  humour 
of  libelling  ran  in  this  town*  against  a  friend  of  mine  whom 
you  know.    But  my  paper  is  ended. 

*  My  most  humble  service  to  Lord  Peterborough,  Boling- 
broke,  Masham,  Bathurst,  Lord  Oxford,  Mjr.  Pulteney,  the 
Doctor,  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Pope,  Ac.    Ever  yours. 

'Lord  Burlington  never  remembers  the  request  made  him  in 
a  solemn  manner  about  his  ancestors'  tomb.  However,  he 
owed,  in  civility,  an  answer  to  a  letter  from  so  considerable  a 
body.  He  that  would  not  sacrifice  twenty  acres  out  of  two 
hundred  thousand  to  the  honour  of  his  family,  may  live  to  see 
them  not  return  him  two  hundred  thousand  pence,  towards 
which  I  believe  he  feels  enough  already/ 
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To  Gay. 

Dublin,  Nov.  19,  1730. 

I  writ  to  you  a  long  letter  about  a  fortnight  past,  concluding 
you  were  in  London,  from  whence  I  understood  one  of  your 
former  was  dated,  nor  did  I  imagine  you  were  gone  back  to 
Amesbury  so  late  in  the  year,  at  which  season  I  take  the 


1  Charles  Caesar,  Esq.,  member  for 
the  borough  of  Hertford,  who  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
December  19,  1705,  for  some  reflec- 
tions in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  Earl  of  Uodolphin,  then  Lord 
High  Treasurer,  and  in  1711  was 
appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. — 
Nichols. 

Lord  Townshend,  speaking  of  him 
in  1716,  says  he  was  a  creature   of 


Lord  Oxford's,  and  in  this  relation 
Swift  was  necessarily  acquainted  with 
him  during  the  latter  part  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign. 

*  There  is  no  piece  which  answers 
to  this  description  in  any  edition  of 
Swift's  works. 

3  "  Strain  "  in  the  quarto. 

4  This  letter  appeared  in  the  quarto 
of  1741.  There  is  a  transcript  in  the 
Oxford  MSS. 
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country  to  be  only  a  scene  for  those  who  have  been  ill-used  by 
a  court  on  account  of  their  virtues ;  which  is  a  state  of  hap- 
piness the  more  valuable,  because  it  is  not  accompanied  by 
envy,  although  nothing  deserves  it  more.  I  would  gladly  sell 
a  dukedom  to  lose  favour  in  the  manner  their  graces  have 
done.  I  believe  my  Lord  Carteret,  since  he  is  no  longer 
lieutenant,  may  not  wish  me  ill,  and  I  have  told  him  often 
that  I  only  hated  him  as  lieutenant.  I  confess  he  had  a 
genteeler  manner  of  binding  the  chains  of  this  kingdom  than 
most  of  his  predecessors,  and  I  confess  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  had,  six  times,  a  regard  to  my  recommendation,  by  pre- 
ferring so  many  of  my  friends  in  the  church,  and  the  two  last 
acts  of  his  power !  were  to  add  to  the  dignities  of  Dr.  Delany 
and  Mr.  Stopford,  the  last  of  whom  was  by  you  and  Mr.  Pope 
put  into  Mr.  Pulteney's  hands.  I  told  you  in  my  last  that  a 
continuance  of  giddiness,  though  not  in  a  violent  degree,  pre- 
vented my  thoughts  of  England  at  present.  For  in  my  case  a 
domestic  life  is  necessary,  where  I  can  with  the  centurion  say  to 
my  servants,  "  Go,  and  he  goeth,  and  Do  this,  and  he  doth  it.'* 
I  now  hate  all  people  whom  T  cannot  command,  and  conse- 
quently a  duchess  is  at  this  time  the  hatefullest  lady  in  the 
world  to  me,  one  only  excepted  ;  and  I  beg  her  grace's  pardon 
for  that  exception ;  for,  in  the  way  I  mean,  her  grace  is  ten 
thousand  times  more  hateful.9 

I  confess  I  begin  to  apprehend  you  will  squander  my  money, 
because  I  hope  you  never  less  wanted  it ;  and  if  you  go  on 
with  success  for  two  year3  longer,  T  fear  I  shall  not  have  a 
farthing  of  it  left.  The  doctor  has  ill-informed  me,  who 
says  that  Mr.  Pope  is  at  present  the  chief  poetical  favourite  ;* 
yet  Mr.  Pope  himself  talks  like  a  philosopher,  and  one  wholly 
retired.     But  the  vogue  of  our  few  honest  folks  here  is,  that 


1  '*  Favour"  in  the  quarto. 

2  He  meant  that  he  could  ten  thou* 
sand  times  sooner  aspire  to  command 
the  queen  than  such  n  paragon  as  the 
duchess.  Yet  hi*  tells  Mrs.  Howard, 
two  days  later,  that  he  has  a  greater 
esteem  for  herself  than  for  rfny  other 
private  person  of  her  sex,  and  that 
when  he  excepts  th«*  queen,  it  is  not 


nn  exception  of  form,  tarn  use  he  has 
really  a  great  veneration  for  her  great 
qualities. 

3  Arhuthnot  had  said  in  a  letter, 
which  Swift  received  November  13, 
"  Pope  is  now  the  great  reigning 
poetical  favourite."  He  meant  at 
court  where,  according  to  Gay,  the 
rci^iiin^  favmirita>  w;i*  Pn«  k. 
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Buck  is  absolutely  to  succeed  Eusden  in  the  laurel,1  the  con- 
tention being  between  Concanen  or  Theobald,  or  some  other 
hero  of  the  Dunciad.  I  never  charged  you  for  not  talking,3 
but  the  dubious  state  of  your  affairs  in  those  days  was  too 
much  the  subject,  and  I  wish  the  duchess  had  been  the 
voucher  of  your  amendment.  Nothing  so  much  contributed 
to  my  ease  as  the  turn  of  affairs  after  the  queen's  death,  by 
which  all  my  hopes  being  cut  off  I  could  have  no  ambition 
left,  unless  I  would  have  been  a  greater  rascal  than  happened 
to  suit  with  my  temper.  I  therefore  sat  down  quietly  at  my 
morsel,'  adding  only  thereto  a  principle  of  hatred  to  all  suc- 
ceeding measures  and  ministries,  by  way  of  sauce  to  relish  my 
meat :  and  I  confess  one  point  of  conduct  in  my  lady  duchess's 
life  has  added  much  poignancy  to  it.  There  is  a  good  Irish 
practical  bull  towards  the  end  of  your  letter,  where  you  spend 
a  dozen  lines  in  telling  me  you  must  leave  off,  that  you  may 
give  my  lady  duchess  room  to  write,  and  so  you  proceed  to 
within  two  or  three  lines  of  the  bottpm,  though  I  would 
have  remitted  you  my  200/.  to  have  left  place  for  as  many 
more. 


To  the  Duchess. 

Madam, — My  beginning  thus  low 4  is  meant  as  a  mark  of 
respect,  like  receiving  your  grace  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 
I  am  glad  you  know  your  duty ;  for  it  has  been  a  known  and 
established  rule  above  twenty  years  in  England,  that  the  first 
advances  have  been  constantly  made  mo  by  all  ladies  who 
aspired  to  my  acquaintance,  and  the  greater  their  quality,  the 
greater  were  their  advances.  Yet,  I  know  not  by  what  weak- 
ness, I  have  condescended  graciously  to  dispense  with  you  upon 


1  Eusden  died  at  his  rectory  of 
Cuningsby,  in  Lincolnshire,  on  Sep- 
tember 27,  1730.  He  had  been  ap- 
pointed poet-laurcato  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  on  the  death  of  Rowe  in 
1718. 

2  Gay  said  that  Swift  often  com- 
plain 3d  he  was  "not  allowed  his 
share  of  talk,"  and  Swift,  from  his 
reply,  seems  to  have  understood  this 
to  mean  that  he  had  complained  of  a 


dearth  of  conversation  in  consequence 
of  Gay's  taciturnity. 

*  The  dean  had  a  short  memory. 
His  own  language  attests  that  for 
some  years  he  was  a  martyr  to  his 
disappointment. 

4  The  letter  to  Gay  ends  at  the  top 
of  a  page,  and  the  letter  to  the 
duchess  to  begun  at'  the  bottom  with 
a  large  blunk  space  between. 
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this  important  article,  though  Mr.  Gay  will  tell  you  that  a 
nameless  person  sent  me  eleven  messages  before  I  would  yield 
to  a  visit,1 — I  mean  a  person  to  whom  he  is  infinitely  obliged, 
for  being  the  occasion  of  the  happiness  he  now  enjoys  under 
the  protection  and  favour  of  my  lord  duke  and  your  grace. 
At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  forbear  telling  you,  madam,  that 
you  are  a  little  imperious  in  your  manner  of  making  your 
advances.  You  say,  perhaps  you  shall  not  like  me.  I  affirm 
you  are  mistaken,  which  I  can  plainly  demonstrate;  for  I  have 
certain  intelligence  that  another  person  dislikes  me  of  late, 
with  whose  likings  yours  have  not  for  some  time  past  gone 
together.9  However,  if  I  shall  once  have  the  honour  to  attend 
your  grace,  I  will  out  of  fear  and  prudence  appear  as  vain  as 
I  can,  that  I  may  not  know  your  thoughts  of  me.  This  is 
your  own  direction,  but  it  was  needless.  For  Diogenes  himself 
would  be  vain,  to  have  received  the  honour  of  being  one 
moment  of  his  life  in  the  thoughts  of  your  grace.3  '  I  am,  with 
the  greatest  respect,  your  grace's,  &c/ 
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Amesbury,  Dec.  6,  1730. 
Gay. 

Dear  Sir, — Both  your  letters,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  I  have 
received.  You  wero  mistaken  as  to  my  being  in  town  ;  for  I 
have  been  here  ever  since  the  beginning  of  May.  But  the  best 
way  is  to  direct  your  letters  always  to  the  duke's  house  in 

1  He  did  not  confine  these  mistaken  the  queen. " 

airs  to  ladies.     "  I  am  so  proud/'  he  '  Swift's  vanity  was  wounded  by 

writes  to  Stella,  "  that  I  make  all  the  any  slight  from  people  of  rank,  and 

lords  come  up  to  mo."     In  another  his  flattery  of  them  was  proportionate 

place  he  tells  her,  "  I  make  no  figure  when  they  happened  to  be  gracious  to 

but  at  court,  where  I  affect  to  turn  him.     "With  affected  pretensions," 

from  a  lord  to  the  meanest  of  my  ac-  says  Bowles,    "  to  the  character  of 

quaintance."     His  admission  that  it  commonly  despising  those  whose  sta- 

was  an  affectation  shows  that  he  was  tions   were    more    exalted  than  his 

acting  a  part  which  belied  his  real  own,  no  man,  conscious  of  great  abili- 

feelings.  ties  and  many  virtues,  ever  exhibited 

*  Swift  says  in  his  previous  letter  such  degrading  obsequience." 

to  Gay,  "Mr.  Ford  tells  mo  that  he  4  Published  by  Hawkesworth.  Pope 

heard  that  I  was  out  of  favour  with  published  Swift's  answer. 
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London,  and  they  are  sent  hither  by  his  porter.  We  shall  stay 
here  till  after  the  holidays.  You  say  we  deserve  envy.  I 
think  we  do ;  for  I  enyy  no  man  either  in  town  or  out  of  it. 
We  have  had  some  few  visitors,  and  every  one  of  them  such  as 
one  would  desire  to  visit  The  duchess  is  a  more  severe  check 
upon  my  finances  than  ever  you  were,  and  I  submit,  as  I  did 
to  you,  to  comply  to  my  own  good.  I  was  a  long  time  before 
I  oould  prevail  with  her  to  let  me  allow  myself  a  pair  of  shoes 
with  two  heels,  for  I  had  lost  one,  and  the  shoes  were  so 
decayed  that  they  were  not  worth  mending.  You  see  by  this 
that  those  who  are  the  most  generous  of  their  own,  can  be  the 
most  covetous  for  others.  I  hope  you  will  be  so  good  to  me  as 
to  use  your  interest  with  her  (for  whatever  she  says  you  seem 
to  have  some)  to  indulge  me  with  the  extravagance  suitable  to 
my  fortune. 

The  lady  you  mention  that  dislikes  you1  has  no  discern- 
ment. I  really  think  you  may  safely  venture  to  Amesbury, 
though  indeed  the  lady  here  likes  to  have  her  own  way  as 
well  as  you,  which  may  sometimes  occasion  disputes ;  and  I 
tell  you  beforehand  that  I  cannot  take  your  part.  I  think 
her  so  often  in  the  right  that  you  will  have  great  difficulty 
to  persuade  me  she  is  in  the  wrong.  Then  there  is  another 
thing  that  I  ought  to  tell  you,  to  deter  you  from  this  place, 
which  is,  that  the  lady  of  the  house  is  not  given  to  show 
civility  to  those  she  does  not  like.  She  speaks  her  mind, 
and  loves  truth.  For  the  uncommonness  of  the  thing,  I 
fancy  your  curiosity  will  prevail  over  your  fear,  and  you  will 
like  to  see  such  a  woman.  But  I  say  no  more  till  I  know 
whether  her  grace  will  fill  up  the  rest  of  the  paper. 

The  Duchess. 

Write  I  must,  particularly  now,  as  I  have  an  opportunity 
to  indulge  my  predominant  passion — contradiction.  I  do,  in 
the  first  place,  contradict  most  things  Mr.  Gay  says  of  me 
to  deter  you  from  coming  here,  which,  if  you  ever  do,  I  hereby 
assure  you  that,  uuless  I  like  my  own  way  better,  you  shall 
have  yours,  and  in  all  disputes  you  shall  convince  me,  if  you 

1  The  queen. 
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can.  But,  by  what  I  see  of  you,  this  is  not  a  misfortune 
that  will  always  happen,  for  I  find  you  are  a  great  mistaken 
For  example,  yog  take  prudence  for  imperiousness ;  it  is  from 
this  first  that  I  determined  not  to  like  one  who  is  too  giddy- 
headed  for  me  to  be  certain  whether  or  not  I  shall  ever  be 
acquainted  with  [him].  I  have  known  people  take  great 
delight  in  building  castles  in  the  air  ;  but  I  should  choose  to 
build  friends  upon  a  more  solid  foundation.  I  would  fain 
know  you,  for  I  often  hear  more  good  likeable  things  [of  you] 
than  it  is  possible  any  one  can  deserve.  Pray  come  that  I 
may  find  out  something  wrong,  for  I,  and  I  believe  most 
women,  have  an  inconceivable  pleasure  to  find  out  any  faults 
except  their  own.  Mr.  Cibbcr  is  made  poet  laureate.  I  am, 
sir,  as  much  your  humble  servant  as  I  can  be  to  any  person  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  Gay  is  peevish  that  I  spell  and  write  ill ;  but  I  do  not 
care,  for  neither  the  pen  nor  I  can  do  better.  Besides,  I 
think  you  Have  flattered  me,  and  such  people  ought  to  be  put 

to  trouble ! 

Gay. 

Now  I  hope  you  are  pleased,  and  that  you  will  allow  for  so 
small  a  sum  as  two  hundred  pounds1  you  have  a  lumping 
pennyworth. 


78.*  SWIFT  TO  POPE. 

Dublin,  Jan.  15,  1730-31. 

I  have  just  finished  a  letter  to  my  Lord  Bolingbroke.  It 
is  one  of  my  many  evenings  when  I  have  nothing  to  do,  and 
can  do  nothing.  Read  at  night  I  dare  not  for  my  eyes,  and  to 
write  anything  but  letters,  and  those  to  any  but  a  few  friends, 
I  find  all  inclination  is  gone.  I  awake  so  indifferent  to  every- 
thing which  may  pass  either  in  the  world,  or  my  own  little 
domestic,  that  I  hardly  think  it  worth  my  time  to  rise,  and 

1  Swift  Lad  said  to  Gay,  in  his  letter         ■  From  the  transcript  in  the  Oxford 
of  Nov.  19,  that  he  would  have  given      MSS.     The  letter  of  Pope  to  which 
200/.  for  three  more  lined  from  the      Swift  replies  is  not  extant, 
duchess. 
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would  certainly  lie  all  day  a-bed  if  decency  and  dread  of 
sickness  did  not  drive  me  thence.  This  I  owe  not  so  much  to 
years,  at  least  I  would  hope  so,  as  to  the  scene  I  am  in.  I 
dine  tite-d-tite  five  days  a  week  with  my  old  presbyterian 
housekeeper  whom  I  call  Sir  Robert,  and  so  do  all  my  friends 
and  neighbours.  I  am  in  my  chamber  at  five,  there  sit  alone 
till  eleven,  and  then  to  bed.  I  write  pamphlets  and  follies 
merely  for  amusement,  and  when  they  are  finished,  or  I  grow 
weary  in  the  middle,  I  cast  them  into  the  fire,  partly  out  of 
dislike,  and  chiefly  because  I  know  they  will  signify  nothing. 
I  walk  much  every  day,  and  ride  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  so 
you  have  the  whole  state  of  my  life. 

What  you  dislike  in  the  letter  you  saw  to  a  lady,  I  ought 
also  to  dislike,  and  shall  do  so,  although  my  conscience  be 
dear.  For  I  meant  only  a  reproach  in  a  matter  long  since  at 
an  end ;  for  I  did  ill  explain  myself,  if  it  was  not  understood 
that  I  talked  of  schemes  long  since  at  an  end;1  for  sure  if  I 
had  any  the  least  hopes  left,  I  would  not  have  writ  in  a  manner 
to  render  them  desperate,  as  I  think  I  did,  and  as  I  am  sure  I 
intended,  both  in  what  related  to  her,  and  her  mistress  ;*  and 
therefore  I  intreat  when  you  see  her  next,  to  lot  her  know 
that  from  the  moment  I  saw  her  last  to  the  moment  I  writ 
to  her  last,  and  from  that  moment  to  this  moment,  I  never 
had  one  single  imagination  that  the  least  regard  would  ever 
be  shown  for  me. 

You  reproach  me  very  unjustly  for  my  apology  in  giving 
you  an  account  of  myself  and  my  little  affairs ;  and  yet  in 
your  letter  there  is  not  a  syllable  that  concerns  your  health, 
which  I  know  is  always  so  precarious,  and  so  seldom  as  it 
should  be.  I  can  walk  eight  or  ten  miles  a  day  and  ride  thirty 
Irish  ones.     You  cannot  ride  a  mile  nor  walk  two.     Will  you 


1  The  dean  on  Nov.  21,  1730, 
addressed  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Howard  in 
which  he  reverted  to  his  expectation 
that  the  crown  at  the  commencement 
of  the  new  reign  would  have  enabled 
him  to  exchange  his  Irish  deanery  for 
English  preferment.  Thiswas  thought 
by  Pope  to  be  tlie  undignified  revival 
of  a  project  which  was  certain  to  be 


scouted. 

2  The  dean's  letter  was  partly  re- 
proachful and  partly  panegyrical,  but 
the  panegyric  exceeded  the  reproach, 
for  ho  commended  the  queen  and 
Mrs.  Howard  as  the  two  most  perfect 
persons  of  their  sex,  and  the  chief 
complaint  he  made  against  them  was 
their  conduct  to  himself  and  Gay. 
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dare  to  think  that  this  does  not  hang  on  my  spirits  P  I  am 
unhappy  in  sickly  friends.  There  are  my  Lord  and  Lady 
Bolingbroke,  the  doctor,  you,  and  Mr.  Gay,  are  not  able  to 
contribute  amongst  you  to  make  up  one  sturdy,  healthy  person. 
If  I  were  to  begin  the  world,  I  would  never  make  an  ac- 
quaintance with  a  poor,  or  sickly  man,  with  whom  there  might 
be  any  danger  of  contracting  a  friendship ; l  for  I  do  not  yet 
find  that  years  have  begun  to  harden  me.  Therefore  I  argue 
that  avarice  and  hardness  of  heart  are  the  two  happiest 
qualities  a  man  can  acquire  who  is  late  in  his  life,  because  by 
living  long  we  must  lessen  our  friends,  and  may  increase  our 
fortunes.* 

I  have  inquired  for  Mr.  Brandreth,  but  cannot  hear  he  is 
yet  landed.  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  such  an  acquaintance,  if 
he  be  but  one  half  of  what  he  is  described  to  you ;  but  I  shall 
probably  have  more  need  of  his  countenance  than  he  of  mine. 
Yet,  with  all  his  merits,  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  if  I  had  been  his 
counsellor,  would  have  waited  till  himself  came  over, — at  least, 
it  would  have  been  more  popular  to  have  bestowed  those 
middling  preferments*  at  first  to  persons  of  this  kingdom,  as 
well  as  the  first  great  one;  and  yet  he  has  already  acted 
otherwise  in  both,4  though  he  has  time  enough  before  him. 

Lord  T.,  in  what  you  write  of  him,  acts  directly  suitable  to 
his  character.      He  has  treated  twenty  persons  in  the  like 


1  Let  all  the  healthy  and  prosperous 
act  upon  the  principle  which  Swift 
would  have  adopted  to  save  himself 
uneasiness,  and  the  poor  and  sickly 
could  only  have  poor  and  sickly 
friends. 

8  This  is  to  say,  in  effect,  that  an 
unfeeling  covetous  heart  is  the  ulti- 
mate perfection  to  which  man  should 
aspire, — the  surest  defence  against  the 
evils  of  age,  and  the  best  preparation 
for  a  blessed  immortality. 

8  The  Rev.  John  Brandreth  had 
been  tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Middlesex, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset 
He  was  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the 
duke,  and  had  been  already  presented 
by  him  to  two  pieces  of  Irish  prefer- 


ment,— the  rectory  of  Eilmore,  and 
the  deanery  of  Emly.  After  an  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Brandreth,  on  his 
arrival  at  Dublin,  Archbishop  Boul- 
ter wrote  to  the  duke,  that  "he 
seemed  a  sensible  gentleman,  and 
very  well  behaved  ;"  and  Lady  Betty 
Germain  assured  Swift  that  "  he  was 
as  worthy,  honest,  sensible  a  man  as 
any  she  knew." 

4  The  great  preferment  which  the 
new  lord  lieutenant  had  bestowed 
upon  an  Englishman,  instead  of  upon 
a  native  of  Ireland,  was  the  bishopric 
of  Ossory.  It  fell  vacant  on  Aug.  0, 
and  was  given  to  Dr.  Edward  Tenison 
on  Sept  17. 
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manner.  Pray  tell  me  whether  your  Colonel  Cleland  be  a  tall 
Soots  gentleman,  walking  perpetually  in  the  Mall,  and  fasten- 
ing upon  everybody  he  meets,  as  he  has  often  done  upon  me  P 
As  to  his  letter  before  the  Dunoiad  I  know  not  the  secret, 
but  should  not  suspect  him  for  it1  I  must  tell  you  how  affairs 
pass  between  Lord  Chesterfield  and  me.  By  your  encourage- 
ment I  writ  to  him,  but  named  you  not.*  He  sent  me  a  long 
and  gracious  answer.  As  to  the  point  it  was  that  he  had  five 
dependents,  and  as  many  prior  engagements,  after  which  ho 
would  provide  for  Mr.  Lancelot.3  This  I  took  as  a  jest, 
but  my  answer  was  thankful,  and  serious, — that  I  hoped  his 
lordship  would  not  continue  in  any  post  where  he  could  be 
only  an  ornament  to  the  court  so  long  till  a  dozen  vacancies 
should  fall,  and  God  forbid  there  should  be  ever  such  a  mor- 
tality in  any  one  branch  of  the  king's  family,  that  a  dozen 
people  in  low  offices  should  die  in  less  than  a  dozen  years.4    So 


1  The  tine  rank  of  Pope's  Cleland 
was  that  of  major.  He  was  a  Scotch- 
man, and  may  have  been  the  same 
person  that  was  known  to  Swift,  and 
of  whom  he  speaks  in  his  Journal  to 
Stella,  March  30,  1718:  "At  night 
I  dined  in  the  city  with  Lord  Dup- 
plin,  and  some  others.  We  were 
treated  by  one  Colonel  Cleland,  who 
has  a  mind  to  be  governor  of  Barba- 
does,  and  is  laying  these  long  traps 
for  me,  and  others,  to  engage  our 
interest  for  him.  He  is  a  true  Scotch- 
man." He  failed  to  obtain  the  gover- 
norship, but  succeeded  in  getting 
the  post  of  commissioner  of  customs 
in  Scotland,  and  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed a  commissioner  of  the  land 
and  house-tax  in  England.  The 
secret  of  the  "  letter  to  the  pub- 
lisher," in  the  Dnnciad,  was  that  the 
poet,  as  we  learn  from  Warburton, 
was  the  author  of  it,  and  persuaded 
Cleland  to  father  it.  The  object  of 
the  device,  which  deceived  nobody, 
was  to  induce  the  world  to  accept 
the  attacks  on  Pope's  enemies,  and 
the  commendations  on  himself,  as 
the  independent  judgment  of  a  by- 


stander. 

*  The  post  of  lord  steward,  which 
was  vacated  by  the  appointment  of 
the  Duke  of  Dorset  to  the  lord  lieu- 
tenancy of  Ireland,  was  conferred  on 
Lord  Chesterfield,  and  the  dean  re- 
quested him  to  bestow  some  small 
place  in  his  department  on  Mr. 
Lancelot.  In  a  second  letter  to  Lord 
Chesterfield,  Swift,  without  mention- 
ing Pope,  describes  him  as  "  a  friend 
whom  I  exceedingly  love  and  esteem, 
whom  I  dare  not  name,  and  who  is 
as  bad  a  courtier  by  nature,  as  I  am 
grown  by  want  of  practice." 

3  "Some  old  servants,"  said  Lord 
Chesterfield,  "that  have  served  me 
long  and  faithfully,  have  obtained 
the  promises  of  the  first  four  or  five 
vacancies,  and  the  early  solicitations 
of  some  of  my  particular  friends  havo 
tied  me  down  for  about  as  many  more. 
But,  after  having  satisfied  those  en- 
gagements, I  do  assure  you  Mr.  Lance- 
lot shall  be  my  first  care." 

4  Swift  said  more  than  this.  Ho 
treated  Lord  (licsterfield's  answer  as 
a  rebuke  to  him  for  asking  the  favour, 
and  affected  to  apologise  for  the  mis- 
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I  suppose  he  finds  that  we  understand  each  other,  and  there 
is  an  end  of  the  matter.  I  have  writ  to  Mr.  Pulteney  to  con- 
gratulate with  him  on  his  son.  I  wait  but  an  opportunity 
to  supply  Sir  C.  CotterelTs  refusal,  and  when  you  receive 
them  it  will  be  left  entirely  to  you,  provided  you  will  be  as 
severe  a  judge  as  becomes  so  good  and  dear  a  friend.1  My 
humble  service — I  must  still  name  them — to  my  Lord  Bathurst, 
Oxford,  Peterborough  (how  is  his  health  P),  Mr.  Pulteney,  the 
Doctor,  Mr.  Lewis,  and  Mr.  Gay ;  and  particularly  Mrs.  Pope. 
And  pray  tell  Patty  Blount,  that  I  am  her  constant  lover  and 
admirer. 

I  had  a  letter  lately  from  Mr.  Budgell,  the  direction 
a  feigned  hand  and  inclosed  to  Mr.  Tickell.  He  desires  I 
would  write  to  some  of  my  great  friends  in  England  to  get 
him  into  the  House  of  Commons  there,  where  he  will  do 
wonders.  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  dare  not  answer  him,  and  fear 
he  will  be  angry.  Can  nobody  tell  him  that  I  have  no  great 
friends  in  England,  and  dare  not  write  to  him  P* 
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I  begin  my  letter  by  telling  you  that  my  wife  has  been 
returned  from  abroad  about  a  month,  and  that  her  health, 


conduct  and  weakness  which  had 
drawn  upon  him  the  repulse.  This 
was  a  way  of  telling  Lord  Chesterfield 
that  he  did  not  believe  in  his  prior 
engagements.  Yet  Lord  Chesterfield, 
according  to  his  chaplain,  Mr.  Che- 
nevix,  "  complied  with  the  recom- 
mendation, but  jocularly  desired  that 
Swift  should  not  mention  his  name 
in  any  of  his  writings."  There  is  no 
indication  in  the  dean's  correspond- 
ence of  this  conclusion  to  the  incident, 
and  it  seems  improbable  that  Lord 
Chesterfield,  who  ceased  to  be  lord 
steward  in  April,  1732,  should  have 
made  the  appointment  in  the  interval, 
and  thereby  countenanced  the  insinua- 


tion of  Swift,  that  the  allegation  of 
ten  previous  pledges  was  an  untruth. 

1  Sir  C.  Cotterell  was  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  and  lived  near  Pope.  The 
sentence  seems  to  refer  to  various 
pieces  of  Swift,  which  Pope  was  de- 
sirous of  collecting  for  another  volume 
of  Miscellanies. 

*  Budgell  was  in  vehement  opposi- 
tion to -the  government,  and  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Craftsman.  He  was 
afraid  to  correspond  openly  with 
Swift,  from  the  belief  that  his  secrets 
would  be  discovered  at  the  post-office, 
and  Swift,  for  the  same  reason,  was 
afraid  to  reply. 
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though  feeble  and  precarious,  is  better  than  it  has  been  these 
two  years.1  She  is  much  your  servant,  and  as  she  has  been 
her  own  physician  with  some  success,  imagines  she  could  be 
yours  with  the  same.  Would  to  God  you  were  within  her 
reach  I  She  would,  I  believe,  prescribe  a  great  deal  of  the 
medidna  animi,  without  having  recourse  to  the  books  of  Tris- 
megistus.*  Pope  and  I  should  be  her  principal  apothecaries  in 
the  oourse  of  the  cure;  and  though  our  best  botanists  complain, 
that  few  of  the  herbs  and  simples  which  go  to  the  composition 
of  these  remedies  are  to  be  found  at  present  in  our  soil,  yet 
there  are  more  of  them  here  than  in  Ireland.  Besides,  by  the 
help  of  a  little  chemistry,  the  most  noxious  juices  may  become 
salubrious,  and  rank  poison  a  specific.  Pope  is  now  in  my 
library  with  me,  and  writes  to  the  world,  to  the  present  and  to 
future  ages,  whilst  I  begin  this  letter  which  he  is  to  finish  to 
you.'  What  good  he  will  do  to  mankind  I  know  not.  This 
oomfort  he  may  be  sure  of,  he  cannot  do  less  than  you 
have  done  before  him.4  I  have  sometimes  thought,  that  if 
preachers,  hangmen,  and  moral- writers  keep  vice  at  a  stand, 
or  so  much  as  retard  the  progress  of  it,  they  do  as  much  as 
human  nature  admits.  A  real  reformation  is  not  to  be  brought 
about  by  ordinary  means.  It  requires  those  extraordinary 
means  which  become  punishments  as  well  as  lessons.  National 
corruption  must  be  purged  by  national  calamities.*  Let  us  hear 
from  you.  We  deserve  this  attention  because  we  desire  it, 
and  because  we  believe  that  you  desire  to  hear  from  us. 


1  Bolingbroke's  constant  attach- 
ment to  this  amiable  and  interesting 
lady  is  a  very  captivating  trait  in  his 
character.  In  proportion  as  he  stood, 
from  increasing  years  and  disappoint- 
ment, forlorn  in  the  world,  ho  felt 
the  more  strongly  her  kindness,  her 
attachment,  and  tender  fidelity.  She 
certainly  looked  up  to  him  as  the  first 
of  human  beings. — Bowles. 

She  was  a  woman  of  much  observa- 
tion, of  a  very  beautiful  person,  and 
very  agreeable  manners. — Warton. 

*  Without  recourse,  that  is,  to 
works  of  profound  philosophy.  The 
"herbs"  which  went  to  the  "com- 


position of  the  remedy"  were  the  Ar- 
buthnots,  Pulteneys,  etc.,  who  would 
dispel  Swift's  gloom  by  their  invigo- 
rating society. 

'  Pope  did  not  print  his  share  of 
the  letter. 

4  By  Gulliver  and  other  satires  on 
the  vileness  of  men. 

1  From  his  language  Bolingbroke 
might  be  taken  for  a  Law  or  a  Wesley, 
if  we  did  not  know  that  the  national 
corruption  he  mourned  was  the  gene- 
ral disregard  of  his  patriotic  efforts  to 
pull  down  Walpole  and  set  up  him- 
self. 
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80.1  SWIFT  TO  GAY  AND  THE  DUCHESS  OF  QUEENSBERRY. 

Dublin,  March  13,  1730-31. 
To  Gay. 

'Before  I  go  to  answer  your  letter  I  must  tell  you  that  I 
am  perpetually  battling  against  my  disorders  by  riding  and 
walking,  whether  the  weather  favours  or  no.  I  have  not  for 
almost  two  years  been  rid  of  a  kind  of  giddiness,  which,  though 
not  violent  as  formerly,  keeps  me  low  in  spirits  and  humour, 
and  makes  me  a  bad  walker  whenever  it  grows  towards  night. 
This  and  some  small  returns  of  deafness  have  hindered  me 
from  acknowledging  yours  of  above  two  months  old ;  but  that 
I  matter  not.  What  is  worse,  I  have  wanted  courage  to  return 
my  humblest  thanks  to  her  grace  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry, 
which  I  shall  leave  till  I  come  to  her  grace's  part. 

'  Mr.  Pope  in  all  his  letters  complains  he  has  no  acquaintance 
with  you,  and  is  utterly  ignorant  of  your  affairs.'  Your  situa- 
tion is  an  odd  one.  The  duchess  is  your  treasurer,  and  Mr. 
Pope  tells  me  you  are  the  duke's ;  and  I  had  gone  a  good 
way  in  some  verses  on  that  occasion,  prescribing  lessons  to 
direct  your  conduct,  in  a  negative  way,  not  to  do  so  and  so, 
&c.,  like  other  treasurers;  how  to  deal. with  servants,  tenants, 
or  neighbouring  squires,  which  I  take  to  be  courtiers,  parlia- 
ments, and  princes  in  alliance,  and  so  the  parallel  goes  on,  but 
grew*  too  long  to  please  me.     '  I  will  copy  some  lines : 

Let  some  reward  to  merit  be  allowed, 

Nor  with  your  kindred  half  the  palace  crowd ; 

Nor  think  yourself  secure  in  doing  wrong, 

By  telling  noses  with  a  party  strong. 

Be  rich,  but  of  your  wealth  make  no  parade, 

At  least  before  your  master's  debts  are  paid  ; 

Nor  in  a  palace,  built  with  charge  immense, 

Presume  to  treat  him  at  his  own  expense.  * 

Then'  I  prove  that  poets  are  the  fittest  persons  to  be  treasurers 
and  managers  to  great  persons,  from  their  virtue  and  contempt 

1  This  letter  appeared  in  the  quarto  *  The  quarto,  "grows." 

of  1741,  but  with  the  omission  of  *  The  Epistle   to  Gay,    in  which 

some  passages  which  are  now  printed  these  lines  occur,  was  subsequently 

from  the  Oxford  MSS.  published  by  Swift,  with  this  state- 
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of  money,  &c. .  Pray,  why  did  you  not  get  a  new  heel  to  your 
shoe  P  unless  you  would  make  your  court  at  St.  James's  by 
affecting  to  imitate  the  prince  of  Lilliput.1  But  the  rest  of 
your  letter  being  wholly  taken  up  in  a  very  bad  character  of 
the  duchess,  I  shall  say  no  more  to  you,  but.  apply  myself  to 
her  grace. 

To  the  Duchess. 

Madam, — Since  Mr.  Gay  affirms  that  you  love  to  have  your 
own  way,  and  that'  I  have  the  same  perfection,  I  will  settle 
that  matter  immediately,  to  prevent  those  ill  consequences  he 
apprehends.  Your  grace  shall  have  your  own  way,  in  all 
places  except  your  own  house,  and  the  domains  about  it. 
There,  and  there  only,  I  expect  to  have  mine,  so  that  you  have 
all  the  world  to  reign  in,  bating  only  two  or  three  hundred 
acres,  and  two  or  three  houses  in  town  and  country.  I  will 
likewise,  out  of  my  special  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  mere 
motion,  allow  you  to  be  in  the  right  against  all  human  kind, 
except  myself,  and  to  be  never  in  the  wrong,  but  when  you 
differ  from  me.  You  shall  have  a  greater  privilege  in  the 
third  article  of  speaking  your  mind,  which  I  shall  graciously 
allow  you  now  and  then  to  do  even  to  myself,  and  only  rebuke 
you  when  it  does  not  please  me. 

Madam,  I  am  now  got  as  far  as  your  grace's  letter,  which 
having  not  read  this  fortnight,  (having  been  out  of  town,  and 
not  daring  to  trust  myself  with  the  carriage  of  it,)  the  pre- 
sumptuous manner  in  which  you  begin  had  slipped  out  of  my 
memory.     But  I  forgive  you  to  the  seventeenth  line,  where 


ment  prefixed  :  "  The  author  having 
been  told  by  an  intimate  friend  that 
the  Duke  of  Queensberry  had  em- 
ployed Mr.  Gay  to  inspect  the  accounts 
and  management  of  his  grace's  re- 
ceivers and  stewards  (which,  however, 
proved  afterwards  to  bo  a  mistake), 
writ  to  Mr.  Gay  the  following  poem." 
The  piece  is  a  satire  on  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  and  consists  of  the  enume- 
ration of  a  scries  of  particulars,  in 
which  Gay  is  exhorted  to  avoid  the 
abuses  that  were  imputed  by  party 
spirit  to  the  minister. 


1  The  high-heeled  faction  in  Lilli- 
put represented  the  tones,  and  the 
low  heels  the  whigs.  The  heir  to  the 
crown- had  one  heel  higher  than  the 
other,  which  "gave  him  a  hobble  in 
his  gait,"  -an  allusion  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  soon  to  bo  George  II.,  who, 
being  in  opposition  to  his  father, 
countenanced  all  the  disaffected, 
whether  high  or  low-heeled,  with 
a  strong  bias,  as  was  supposed,  to  the 
high  heels. 

3  "  Sjnce,"  in  the  quarto. 
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you  begin  to  banish  me  for  ever,  by  demanding  me  to  answer 
all  the  kind l  character  some  partial  friends  have  given  me. 
Madam,  I  have  lived  sixteen  years  in  Ireland,  with  only  an 
intermission  of  two  summers  in  England ;  and  consequently 
am  fifty  years  older  than  I  was  at  the  queen's  death,  and  fifty 
thousand  times  duller,  and  fifty  million  times  more  peevish, 
perverse,  and  morose ;  so  that,  under  these  disadvantages,  I  can 
only  pretend  to  excel  all  your  other  acquaintance  about  some 
twenty  bars'  length.  Pray,  madam,  have  you  a  clear  voice ; 
and  will  you  let  me  sit  at  your  left  hand,  at  least  within  three 
of  you,  for  of  two  bad  ears,  my  right  is  the  best  ?  My  groom 
tells  me  that  he  likes  your  park,  but  your  house  is  too  little. 
Can  the  parson  of  the  parish  play  at  back-gammon,  and  hold 
his  tongue  ?  Is  any  one  of  your  women  a  good  nurse,  if  I 
should  fancy  myself  sick  for  four-and-twenty  hours?  How 
many  days  will  you  maintain  me  and  my  equipage  P  When 
these  preliminaries  are  settled,  I  must  be  very  poor,  very  sick, 
or  dead,  or  to  the  last  degree  unfortunate,  if  I  do  not  attend 
you  at  Amesbury.  For,  I  profess,  you  are  the  first  lady  that 
ever  I  desired  to  see,  since  the  first  of  August,  1714,*  and  I 
have  forgot  the  date  when  that  desire  grew  strong  upon  me, 
but  I  know  I  was  not  then  in  England,  else  I  would  have 
gone  on  foot  for  that  happiness  as  far  as  to  your  house  in 
Scotland.'  But  I  can  soon  recollect  the  time,  by  asking  some 
ladies  here  the  month,  the  day,  and  the  hour  when  I  began  to 
endure  their  company,  which,  however,  I  think  was  a  sign  of 
my  ill  judgment,  for  I  do  not  perceive  they  mend  in  anything 
but  envying  or  admiring  your  grace.  I  dislike  nothing  in  your 
letter  but  an  affected  apology  for  bad  writing,  bad  spelling,  and 
a  bad  pen,  which  you  pretend  Mr.  Gay  found  fault  with ; 
wherein  you  affront  Mr.  Gay,  you  affront  me,  and  you  affront 
yourself.  False  spelling  is  only  excusable  in  a  chamber-maid, 
for  I  would  not  pardon  it  in  any  of  your  waiting-women. 
Pray  God  preserve  your  grace  and  family,  and  give  me  leave 


1  This  is  the  reading  of  the  maim-  ferment  were  lost. — Warton. 
script    and    Dublin    edition.      The         *  Swift,  with  all  his  affected  inde- 
quarto  has  "  good. "  pendence,  had  not  forgot  the  language 

2  The  day  on  which  Queen  Anne  of  a  courtier.  —Bowles.       (*   *  :'     ' 
died,  when  all  his  hopes  of  moro  pre- 
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to  expect  that  you  will  be  so  just  to  number-  me  among  those 
who  have  the  greatest  regard  for  virtue,  goodness,  prudence, 
courage,  and  generosity ;  after  which  you  must  conclude  that 
I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect  and  gratitude,  madam,  your 
grace's  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant. 


To  Gay. 

I  hate  just  got  yours  of  February  25,*  with  a  postscript  by 
Mr.  Pope.'  I  am  in  great  concern  for  him;  '  for  I  did  not  know 
that  the  rheumatism  was  in  the  number  of  his  disorders.4  I 
owe  him  for  a  letter  some  time  ago  that  I  had  from  Mr. 
Brandreth,  who  is  gone  to  his  preferments  that  are  about  300/. 
per  annum,  if  any  money  is  to  be  got  by  lands  or  tithes  in 
this  most  miserable  country.  God  knows  I  have  inducements 
enough  to  be  with  you,  besides  the  uneasiness  of  beggary  and 
desolation  in  every  scene  and  person  round  me.  But  that 
lawsuit  of  mine,  wherein  almost  my  whole  fortune  depends,  is 
still  on  foot ;  for  land  is  to  be  sold  to  pay  me,  and  that  is  still 
delayed,  but  I  am  told  will  be  done  in  May.  I  hope  from 
drinking  wine  by  advice  you  will  arrive  to  drink  it  by  inclina- 
tion, else  I  shall  be  a  bad  companion :  for  I  do  it  indeed  only 
by  advice,  for  I  love  ale  better.'  I  find  Mr.  Pope  dictated  to 
you  the  first  part  '  of  what  he  would  say/  and  with  great 
difficulty  some  days  after  added  the  rest.  I  see  his  weakness 
by  his  hand- writing.  How  much  does  his  philosophy  exceed 
mine  !  I  could  not  bear  to  see  him :  I  will  write  to  him  soon. 
'  I  received  lately  a  very  friendly  letter  from  Mr.  Pulteney.5 
Adieu.  Pray  God  preserve  you  both.  Dr.  Delany  keeps 
much  at  his  villa  about  two  miles  from  this  town.     He  will  be 


1  The  quarto,  "  remember. " 

2  The  quarto,  "  24." 

3  This  letter  has  not  been  pre- 
served. 

4  "About  a  fortnight  since,"  says 
Gay  to  Swift,  March  20,  1731,  "I 
wrote  to  you  from  Twickenham  for 
Mr.  Pope  and  myself.  He  was  then 
disabled  from  writing  by  a  severe 
rheumatic  pain  in  his  arm  ;  but  is 
pretty  well  again,  and  at  present  in 


town." 

6  In  answer  to  Swift's  congratu- 
lations on  the  birth  of  his  son.  * '  J />rd 
Bolingbroke,  Lord  Bathurst,  Pope, 
myself,  and  others  of  your  friends," 
says  Pulteney  in  his  letter,  Feb.  9, 
1731,  "are  got  together  in  a  country 
neighbourhood,  which  would  be  much 
enlivened,  if  you  would  come  and  live 
among  us." 
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yery  happy  with  Mr.  Pope's  kind  remembrance  of  him.  I  am 
not  perfectly  master  how  to  direct  to  the  duke's  house.  Pray 
tell  me/ 


81.' 
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March  20,  1730-31. 


I  have  delayed  several  posts  answering  your  letter  of  January 
last,*  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  speak  to  you  about  a  project* 
which  concerns  us  both,  but  me  the  most,  since  the  success  of 
it  would  bring  us  together.  It  has  been  a  good  while  in  my 
head,  and  at  my  heart ;  if  it  can  be  set  a  going,  you  shall  hear 
more  of  it.  I  was  ill  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter  for  near  a 
week,  but  in  no  danger  either  from  the  nature  of  my  distemper 
or  from  the  attendance  of  three  physicians.  Since  that  bilious 
intermitting  fever,  I  have  had,  as  I  had  before,  better  health 
than  the  regard  I  have  paid  to  health  deserves.  We  are  both 
in  the  decline  of  life,  my  dear  dean,  and  have  been  some  years 
going  down  the  hill.  Let  us  make  the  passage  as  smooth  as  we 
can.  Let  us  fence  against  physical  evil  by  care,  and  the  use 
of  those  means  which  experience  must  have  pointed  out  to  us : 
let  us  fence  against  moral  evil  by  philosophy.  I  renounce  the 
alternative  you  propose.4  But  we  may,  nay,  (if  we  will  follow 
nature,  and  do  not  work  up  imagination  against  her  plainest 
dictates,)  we  shall  of  course  grow  every  year  more  indifferent 
to  life,  and  to  the  affairs  and  interests  of  a  system  out  of  which 
we  are  soon  to  go.  This  is  much  better  than  stupidity.  The 
decay  of  passion  strengthens  philosophy,  for  passion  may  decay 
and  stupidity  not  succeed/  Passions,  says  our  divine,  Pope,  as 
you  will  see  one  time  or  other,  are  the  gales  of  life.6    Let  us 


1  In  the  quarto  of  1741  this  letter 
is  published  with  the  date  of  the 
month,  March  29,  and  without  the 
date  of  the  year.  In  the  transcript, 
among  the  Oxford  MSS.,  the  date  is 
March  20, 1730-31.  Pope's  portion  of 
the  letter,  as  printed  in  the  quarto, 
has  already  been  given  under  the  date 
of  June,  1730. 


*  This  letter  was  not  published. 
8  For  settling  Swift  in  England. 
4  To  grow  stupid. 

*  Which  Swift  had  been  obliged  to 
confess  in  his  letter  of  Oct  31,  1729, 
where  he  says,  "The  d —  take  stu- 
pidity, that  it  will  not  come  to  supply 
the  want  of  philosophy." 

*  Essay  on  Man,  Epist  ii.  ver.  108, 
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not  complain  thai  they  do  not  blow  a  storm.  What  hurt  docs 
age  do  us  in  subduing  what  we  toil  to  subdue  all  our  lives  P 
It  is  now  six  in  the  morning.  I  recall  the  time,  and  am  glad 
it  is  over,  when  about  this  hour  I  used  to  be  going  to  bed, 
surfeited  with  pleasure,  or  jaded  with  business ;  my  head  often 
full  of  schemes,  and  my  heart  as  often  full  of  anxiety.  Is  it  a 
misfortune,  think  you,  that  I  rise  at  this  hour  refreshed,  serene, 
and  calm  P  that  the  past,  and  even  the  present,  affairs  of  life 
stand  like  objects  at  a  distance  from  me,  where  I  can  keep  off 
the  disagreeable  so  as  not  to  be  strongly  affected  by  them,  and 
from  whence  I  can  draw  the  others  nearer  to  me  P l  Passions, 
in  their  force,  would  bring  all  these,  nay,  even  future  contin- 
gencies, about  my  ears  at  once,  and  reason  would  but  ill  defend 
me  in  the  scuffle. 

,1  leave  Pope  to  speak  for  himself,  but  I  must  tell  you  how 
much  my  wife  is  obliged  to  you.  She  says  she  would  find 
strength  enough  to  nurse  you,  if  you  were  here,  and  yet,  God 
knows,  she  is  extremely  weak.  The  slow  fever  works  under, 
and  mines  the  constitution.  We  keep  it  off  sometimes,  but 
still  it  returns,  and  makes  new  breaches  before  nature  can 
repair  the  old  ones.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  to  you,  that  I 
admire  her  more  every  hour  of  my  life.  Death  is  not  to  her 
the  king  of  terrors:  she  beholds  him  without  the  least. 
When  she  suffers  much,  she  wishes  for  him  as  a  deliverer  from 
pain :  when  life  is  tolerable,  she  looks  on  him  with  dislike, 
because  he  is  to  separate  her  from  those  friends  to  whom  she 
is  more  attached  than  to  life  itself. 

You  shall  not  stay  for  my  next  as  long  as  you  have  for  this 
letter;  and  in  every  one  Pope  shall  write  something  much 
better  than  the  scraps  of  old  philosophers,  which  were  the 
presents,  munwcula,  that  stoical  fop  Seneca  used  to  send  in 
every  epistle  to  his  friend  Lucilius.* 


1  Bolingbroke  was  deceived.  Years 
and  ill-health  had  worn  out  his  phy- 
sical passions,  but  left  untouched  the 
passions  of  vanity  and  ambition. 
These  harassed  him  to  the  end,  and 
the  irritation  of  discontent  was  as  pro- 
minent in  age  as  his  ostentatious  de- 
bauchery in  earlier  days.  Bowles  men- 


tions that  the  first  William  Pitt,  when 
a  young  man,  called  on  the  veteran 
philosopher  at  Battersea,  and  found 
him  pedantic,  fretful,  angry  with  his 
wife,  Ac. 

*  And  which  Bolingbroke  sends  in 
every  epistle  to  his  friend  Swift. 
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Pope. 

'  My  lord  has  promised  too  much  for  me.  I  can  write  nothing, 
not  even  so  much  as  good  scraps;  for  I  am  become  but  a  scrap 
of  myself,  and  quite  exhausted  by  a  long  pain  and  confinement 
The  doctor  puts  me  into  asses'  milk,  and  I  must  neither  use 
study  nor  exercise ;  I  am  too  weak.  I  am  to  do  nothing  but 
sleep  and  eat,  if  I  can.  Were  my  life  my  own,  even  without 
health,  I  would  come  and  show  you  the  last  of  me  in  Ireland. 
My  spirits  continue  good,  and  fear  is  a  stranger  to  me. 

'  Mrs.  Barber  desires  I  would  correct  her  verses.1  Truly  I 
should  do  it  very  ill ;  for  I  can  give  no  attention  to  anything. 
Whatever  service  I  can  render  her,  by  speaking  well,  &c.,  I 
will.  Whatever  friends  I  can  get  to  subscribe  to  her,  I  will. 
But  you  know  my  circle  is  vastly  contracted,  as  I  seldom  have 
been  out  of  the  country  these  two  years.*  All  your  friends  she 
will  have  without  me,  and  all  their  friends.  But  I  will  do  all 
I  can.  I  must  in  return  press  you  to  speak  well,  as  you  justly 
may,  of  an  abridgement  of  the  Roman  History,  a  subscription 
for  which  is  going  on  in  Ireland,  and  the  profit  of  which  the 
gentleman,  who  is  a  very  valuable  man  and  my  particular 
friend,  gives  to  the  repairing  of  St.  Mary's  Hall  in  Oxford.' 


1  Mrs.  Barber,  the  wife  of  the  Dub- 
lin woollen-draper,  was  in  England 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  a  quarto 
volume  of  poems,  which  appeared  in 
1734.  Swift  had  a  good  opinion  of 
her  prosaic  verses.  "  I  have  read 
most  of  her  poems,"  he  wrote  to  Lord 
Orrery,  Aug.  20,  1733,  "and  believe 
your  lordship  will  observe,  that  they 
generally  contain  something  new  and 
useful,  tending  to  the  reproof  of  some 
vice  or  folly,  or  recommending  some 
virtue.  She  never  writes  on  a  subject 
with  general  unconnected  topics,  but 
always  with  a  scheme  and  method, 
driving  to  some  particular  end,  wherein 
many  writers  in  verse,  and  of  some 
distinction,  are  so  often  known  to 
fail.  In  short,  she  seems  to  have  a 
true  poetical  genius,  better  cultivated 
than  could  well  be  expected,  either 
from  her  sex,  or  the  scene  she  has 
acted  in  as  the  wife  of  a  citizen  ;  yet, 
I   am  assured,   that  no  woman  was 


ever  more  useful  to  her  husband  in 
the  way  of  business.  Poetry  has  only 
been  her  favourite  amusement." 

*  He  called  Twickenham  the 
country. 

3  This  may  have  been  Walter 
Harte,  who  combined  the  conditions 
of  being  a  scholar,  a  member  of  St 
Mary's  Hall,  and  a  particular  friend 
of  Pope.  The  same  designation  of 
"a  very  valuable  young  man  "  had 
a  little  before  been  applied  to  him 
by  the  poet  in  a  letter  to  Caryll, 
Feb.  6,  1731.  In  December  another 
of  Pope's  friends,  Hooke,  was  solicit- 
ing subscriptions  to  a  Roman  History, 
abridged  from  a  larger  French  work 
by  the  Jesuits.  Hooke  was  a  roman 
catholic,  who  neither  gave,  nor  could 
ever  have  intended  to  give,  the  profits 
to  St.  Mary's  Hall,  and  he  probably 
adopted  the  scheme  which  Harte  had 
abandoned.  He  dedicated  his  work 
to  Pope. 
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Pray  also  desire  Mr.  Brandreth  from  me  to  promote  it  what 
he  can. 

'  My  hearty  services  to  Dr.  Delany.  I  writ  to  you  the  first 
time  I  was  able,  with  Mr.  Gay,  about  two  weeks  since.  My 
mother  is  yours,  and  at  this  present  better  than  I.  I  hope 
your  law-suit  is  well  ended.     How  is  your  health  P    Adieu.' 


82.1  SWIFT  TO  POPE. 

Dublin,  April  20,  1731. 

From  your  own  letters,  as  well  as  one  I  just  had  from  Mr. 
Gay,  I  have  by  no  means  a  good  account  of  your  health.  The 
common  saying  of  life  being  a  farce  is  true  in  every  sense  but 
the  most  important  one,  for  it  is  a  ridiculous  tragedy,  which  is 
the  worst  kind  of  composition.8  I  know  but  one  temporal 
felicity  that  has  fallen  to  your  share,  which  is,  that  you  never 
were  a  straggler  for  bread.  As  to  the  rest,  I  mean  the  esteem 
of  friends,  and  enemies  of  your  own  and  other  countries,  your 
patience  and  fortitude,  and  a  long  et  cetera,  they  are  all 
spiritual  blessings.  The  misfortune  I  most  lament  is  your  not 
being  able,  by  exercise,  to  battle  with  your  disorders,  as  I  do 
by  riding  and  walking,  at  which,  however,  I  repine,  and  would 
not  do  it  merely  to  lengthen  life,  because  it  would  be  ill  hus- 
bandry, for  I  should  save  time  by  sitting  still,*  though  I  should 
die  seven  years  sooner ;  but  the  dread  of  pain  and  torture 
makes  me  toil  to  preserve  health  from  hand  to  mouth  as  much 
as  a  labourer  to  support  life.  I  am  glad  you  are  got  into  asses' 
milk.  It  is  a  remedy  I  have  a  great  opinion  of,  and  wish  you 
had  taken  it  sooner.  And  I  wish,  too,  you  were  rich  enough 
to  keep  a  coach,  and  use  it  every  day  you  are  able  ;  and  this 
you  might  do  if  your  private  charities  were  less  extensive,  or 
at  least  suspended,  till  you  were  able  nave  sine  cortkc.      I 

1  From  the  transcript  in  the  Oxford  those  who  think  ;  a  tragedy  to  those 
MSS.  who  feel." 

2  Horace  "Walpolc,  in  one  of  his  3  Save  time,  that  is,  with  respect  to 
letters,  makes  much  the  same  re-  mental  employments,  his  days  at  pre- 
mark  :  "This  world  is  a  comedy  to  sent  being  spent  in  bodily  exercise. 
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believe  you  have  as  good  reason  as  any  christian  man  to  be  a 
stranger  to  fear.  But  I  cannot  endure  the  thought  that  you 
should  live  in  pain,  and  I  believe  when  Horace  said  Qukquia 
erit  vitce,  scribam,  color,  he  understood  that  pain  was  to  be 
excepted. 

Mrs.  Barber  acted  weakly  in  desiring  you  to  correct  her 
verses.  I  desired  her  friends  here  to  warn  her  against  every 
thing  of  that  kind.  I  believe  there  was  a  great  combat 
between  her  modesty  and  her  ambition.  I  ean  learn  nothing 
of  this  Roman  history.  You  did  not  tell  me  the  gentleman's 
name,  and  I  know  not  where  to  inquire.  Mr.  Brandreth  is 
gone  to  his  livings,  and  will  stay  there  till  the  Duke  of  Dorset's 
arrival  hither,  or  at  least  till  towards  the  end  of  summer. 
Perhaps  you  may  hear  that  I  and  my  chapter  are  erecting  a 
stone  over  the  body  of  the  old  Duke  of  Schomberg,  killed  at 
the  Boyne.1  We  had  applied  often  to  the  Countess  of  Holder- 
ness,  now  Lady  Fitzwalter,  for  a  monument  over  her  grand- 
father, and  could  receive  no  answer.*  The  Latin  inscription 
has  been  printed  by  the  news- writers  here,  and  has,  I  sup- 
pose, reached  England,  and  I  hear  the  relations  are  angry.* 
Let  them  take  it  for  their  pains.  I  have  ordered  the  stone  to 
be  fixed  up. 

I  long  to  know  the  success  of  your  asses'  milk.    If  it  hinders 


1  Schomberg  was  by  birth  a  Ger- 
man. He  was  a  marshal  of  France 
at  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  and  being  a  calvinist,  he  left 
his  adopted  country  with  the  other 
protestant  refugees.  At  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688  he  entered  the  service  of 
William  III.,  was  appointed  in  1689 
to  the  command  of  the  English  army 
in  Ireland,  saved,  by  his  defensive 
skill,  his  ill-equipped,  untrained 
forces  from  extermination,  and  fell 
the  next  year  in  a  gallant  charge  at 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne.     He  was  72. 

3  Swift  imputed  her  silence  to  the 
avarice  of  her  husband.  She  may 
have  had  a  juster  reason  for  not  re- 
turning an  answer, — irritation  at  re- 
ceiving a  request  in  the  nature  of  a 
mandate,  on  a  subject  in  which  the 
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chapter  had  no  right  to  interfere. 
They  were  responsible  for  the  proper 
condition  of  the  cathedral,  and  might 
reasonably  ask  that  existing  memo- 
morials  should  be  repaired,  but  it  was 
no  more  within  their  functions  to 
desire  relations  to  put  up  monuments, 
than  to  regulate  any  other  portion  of 
people's  family  affairs. 

*  The  inscription  is  an  attack  upon 
the  duke's  granddaughter.  Swift 
omitted  some  of  the  bitterest  re- 
flections by  the  advice  of  his  chapter. 
The  epitaph  is  still  in  execrable  taste, 
and  was  less  intended  to  do  honour 
to  the  duke  than  to  disgrace  his 
surviving  descendants.  A  dean  and 
chapter  should  have  had  a  loftier  idea 
of  the  memorial  which  befitted  a 
sacred  edifice. 
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you  from  study,  the  world  will  be  the  chief  sufferer.  Descend, 
in  the  name  of  God,  to  some  other  amusements,  as  common 
mortals  do.  Learn  to  play  at  cards,  or  tables,  or  bowls ;  get 
talking  females,  who  will  go  on  or  stop  at  your  commands ; 
contrive  new  tramgams  in  your  garden,  or  in  Mrs.  Howard's,  or 
my  Lord  Bolingbroko's ;  or,  when  you  are  able,  go  down  to 
Amesbury,  and  forget  yourself  for  a  fortnight  with  our  friend 
Gay  and  the  duchess.  Sweeten  your  milk  with  mirth  and 
motion.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  when  a  man  is  sick  or 
sickly,  great  lords  and  ladies,  let  them  ho  ever  so  civil,  so 
familiar,  and  so  friendly,  are  not  half  so  commodious  as 
middling  folks,  whom  one  may  govern  as  one  pleases,  and  who 
will  think  it  an  honour  and  happiness  to  attend  us,  to  talk  or 
be  silent,  to  laugh  or  look  grave,  just  as  they  are  directed. 
The  old  Lord  Sunderland  was  never  without  one  or  more  of 
these.  Lord  Seiners  had  a  humdrum  parson,  with  whom  he 
was  used  to  forget  himself  for  threepence  at  backgammon ;  and 
our  friend  Addison  had  a  young  fellow,  now  of  figure  in  your 
court,  whom  he  made  to  dangle  after  him,  to  go  where,  and  to 
do  whatever,  he  was  bid.'  I  often  thought  yon  wanted  two  or 
three  of  either  sex  in  such  an  employment,  when  you  were 
weary,  or  sick,  or  solitary ;  and  you  have  my  probatum  e»t,  if 
that  be  of  any  value.  My  old  presbyterian  housekeeper  tells 
me,  that  if  you  could  bring  your  stomach  to  woman's  milk,  it 
would  be  far  better  than  asses'.  I  would  have  you  contrive  to 
get  as  much  of  summer  air  as  it  is  possible,  of  which  we  have 
yet  had  nothing  here,  but  a  long  run  of  north-east  winds,  that 
have  almost  ruined  my  fruit ;  for  I  suffer  peach,  and  nectarine, 
and  pearweeds  to  grow  in  my  famous  garden  of  Naboth's 
vineyard,'  that  you  have  heard  me  boast  of.  I  protest  to  you 
that  nothing  so  much  discourages  me  from  an  English  journey 
as  the  prospect  of  domestic  ailments  when  I  am  from  home, 

1  Bndgell,  we  learn  from  Pope,  himself,  Lord  Bolingbrolce  end  Lord 
lived  in  the  house  with  Addison,  and  Bathnrst,— and  Bndgcll  may  be  do- 
it is  to  htm  that  Swift  appears  to  scribed  as  of  figure  among  them, 
refer.  By  Pope's  court  he  may  have  because  he  was  at  present  associate! 
meant  the  little  circle  of  hia  friends  with  Pulteney  and  Bolingbroke  in 
who  had  recently  been  mentioned  writing  ttle  Craftsman, 
by  Pnlteney  as  living  in  the  neigh-  *  It  was  situated  in  Dublin,  and 
bourbood   of    the    poet  —  Pulteuey  Swift  had  expended  on  it  BOW. 
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and  at  a  distance  of  such  a  kind  that  I  cannot  come  back  but 
by  the  pleasure  of  waves  and  winds.  However,  if  my  health 
and  law  will  permit  me,  I  shall  venture  once  more  to  see  you. 
For,  as  to  my  law,  the  land  of  my  creditor  is  not  sold,  but  after 
a  dozen  hopes,  I  have  the  thirteenth,  that  it  will  be  done  in 
a  month.  Yet  then  I  know  not  what  to  do  with  the  money ; 
for  Mr.  Gay  tells  me  I  can  hardly  expect  even  4  per  cent., 
besides  the  trouble  of  returning  it,1  and  safely  putting  it  out ; 
and  here  I  hope  to  have  6  per  cent,  on  good  security  of  land,  if 
land  continues  to  yield  anything  at  all,  for,  without  a  miracle, 
we  are  just  at  our  last  gasp,  beyond  the  imagination  of  any  one 
who  does  not  live  in  this  kingdom.  And  most  of  my  sorry 
revenues  being  of  the  tithe  kind,  I  am  forced  to  watch  my 
agents  and  farmers  constantly,  to  get  anything.  This,  and 
years,  and  uncertain  health,  have  sunk  my  spirits,  and  I  often 
wish  myself  a  vicar  in  Wales.  I  ride  constantly  here,  but 
cannot  afford  to  support  a  couple  of  horses  in  England. 
Pardon  this  particular  impertinence  of  relating  my  difficulties 
so  contrary  to  my  desires.  I  was  just  reading  one  of  your 
letters,  three  months  old,*  wherein  you  are  hard  on  me  for 
saying  you  were  a  poet  in  favour  at  court.  I  profess  it  was 
writ  to  me  either  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  or  the  doctor.  You 
know  favour  is  got  by  two  very  contrary  qualities, — one  is 
by  fear,  the  other  by  ill  taste.  As  to  Cibber,  if  I  had  any 
inclination  to  excuse  the  court,  I  would  allege  that  the  laureat's 
place  is  entirely  in  the  lord  chamberlain's  gift ;  but  who 
makes  lord  chamberlains  is  another  question.  I  believe,  if 
the  court  had  interceded  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton  for  a  fitter 
man,  it  might  have  prevailed.  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  paper. 
You  are  in  my  constant  prayers  for  your  health.  I  hope  you 
will  present  my  humble  service  to  my  list, — Lord  Peterborough, 
Lord  Oxford,  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  lady,  Lord  Bathurst, 
Lord  Masham,  Mr.  Pulteney,  the  Doctor,  Mr.  Lewis,  Mrs. 
Pope,  and  Patty,  very  heartily.  Nothing  to  Mrs.  Howard ; 
you  drew  me  in  to  write  to  her,  and  see  how  she  has  served 
me,3  for  which  she  is  a . 

1  The  trouble,  that  is,*  of  sending         a  Not  published, 
the  interest  from  England  to  Ireland.  *  By  not  replying  to  his  letter. 
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83.'  GAY  TO  SWIFT. 

Amesbury,  April  27,  1731. 

Dear  Sib, — Yours  without  a  date*  I  received  two  days  after 
my  return  to  this  place  from  London,  where  I  stayed  only  four 
days.  I  saw  Mr.  Pope,  who  was  much  better.  I  dined  with 
him  at  Lord  Oxford's,  who  never  fails  drinking  your  health, 
and  is  always  very  inquisitive  after  everything  that  concerns 
you.  Mr.  Pulteney  had  received  your  letter,  and  seemed  very 
much  pleased  with  it,  and  I  thought  you  very  much  too  in 
the  good  graces  of  the  lady.  Sir  William  Wyndham,  who 
you  will  by  this  time  have  heard  has  buried  Lady  Catherine,9 
was  at  Dawley  in  great  affliction.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  I  found 
in  good  health  and  spirits.  His  neighbour,  Mr.  Lewis,  was 
gone  to  Bath.  Mrs.  Patty  Blount  I  saw  two  or  three  times, 
who  will  be  very  much  pleased  when  she  knows  you  so  kindly 
remember  her.  I  am  afraid  Mrs.  Howard  will  not  be  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  compliments  you  send  her.  I  breakfasted 
with  her  twice  at  Mrs.  Blount's,  and  she  told  me  that  her  in- 
disposition had  prevented  her  answering  your  letter.  This  she 
desired  me  to  tell  you,  that  she  would  write  to  you  soon  ;  and 
she  desires  you  will  accept  of  her  compliments  in  the  meantime 
by  me.  You  should  consider  circumstances  before  you  cen- 
sure. It  will  be  too  long  for  a  letter  to  make  her  apology ; 
but  when  I  see  you,  I  believe  I  shall  convince  you  that  you 
mistake  her. 

This  day,  before  I  left  London,  I  gave  orders  for  buying 
two  South  Sea  or  India  bonds  for  you,  which  carry  4  per  cent, 
and  are  as  easily  turned  into  ready  money  as  bank  bills,  which 
by  this  time,  I  suppose,  is  done.  I  shall  go  to  London  again 
for  a  few  days  in  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and  then  I 
will  take  care  of  the  twelve  pound  affair  with  Mrs.  Lancelot, 
as  you  direct ;  or,  if  I  hear  of  Mr.  Pope's  being  in  town,  I 
will  do  it  sooner  by  a  letter  to  him. 

When  I  was  in  town,  after  a  bashful  fit  for  having  writ 

1  Published  by  Hawkesworth.  The         a  His  wife.     She  was  a  daughter  of 
Answer  was  published  by  Pope.  the  Duke  of  Somerset 

8  Never  published. 
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something  like  a  love-letter,  and  in  two  years  making  one 
visit,  I  writ  to  Mrs.  Drelincourt  to  apologise  for  my  behaviour, 
and  received  a  civil  answer,  but  had  not  time  to  see  her. 
They  are  naturally  very  civil, — so  that  I  am  not  so  sanguine 
to  interpret  this  as  any  encouragement.  I  find  by  Mrs.  Barber 
that  she  very  much  interests  herself  in  her  affair ;  and  indeed, 
from  everybody  who  knows  her,  she  answers  the  character  you 
first  gave  me. 

Whenever  you  come  to  England,  if  you  will  put  that  con- 
fidence in  me  to  give  me  notice,  I  will  meet  you  at  your 
landing-place,  and  conduct  you  hither.  You  have  experience 
of  me  as  a  traveller,  and  I  promise  you  I  will  not  drop  you  on 
the  road  for  any  visit  whatever.  You  tell  me  of  thanks  that  I 
have  not  given.  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  people  who 
will  be  perpetually  laying  one  under  obligations.  My  behaviour 
to  you  shall  convince  you  that  I  am  very  sensible  of  them, 
though  I  never  once  mention  them.  I  look  upon  you  as  my 
best  friend  and  counsellor.  I  long  for  the  time  when  we  shall 
meet  and  converse  together.  I  will  draw  you  into  no  great 
company,  besides  those  I  live  with.  In  short,  if  you  insist 
upon  it,  I  will  give  up  all  great  company  for  yours.  These 
are  conditions  that  I  can  hardly  think  you  will  insist  upon 
after  your  declarations  to  the  duchess,  who  is  more  and  more 
impatient  to  see  you ;  and  all  my  fear  is  that  you  will  give  up 
me  for  her,  which  after  my  ungallant  declaration  would  be  very 
ungenerous.  But  we  will  settle  this  matter  together  when  you 
come  to  Amesbury.  After  all,  I  find  I  have  been  saying 
nothing ;  for,  speaking  of  her,  I  am  talking  as  if  I  were  in 
my  own  power.  You  used  to  blame  me  for  over-solicitude 
about  myself.  I  am  now  grown  so  rich,  that  I  do  not  think 
myself  worth  thinking  on, — so  that  I  will  promise  you  never 
to  mention  myself  or  my  own  affairs ;  but  you  owed  it  all  to 
the  inquisitiveness  of  your  friendship,  and  ten  to  one  but  every 
now  and  then  you  will  draw  me  in  to  talk  of  myself  again.. 
I  sent  you  a  gross  state  of  my  fortune  already.  I  have  not 
room  to  draw  it  out  in  particulars.  When  you  come  over,  the 
duchess  will  state  it  you.  I  have  left  no  room  for  her  to  write, 
so  that  I  will  say  nothing  till  my  letter  is  gone ;  but  she  would 
not  forgive  me  if  I  did  not  send  her  compliments. 
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To  Gat. 

Dublin,  /km  29,  1731. 

1  Dear  Fiuend,' — Ever  since  I  received  your  letter,  I  have 
been  upon  a  balance  about  going  to  England,  and  landing  at 
Bristol,  to  pass  a  month  at  Amesbury,  as  the  duchess  has 
given  me  leave.  But  many  difficulties  havo  interfered.  First 
I  thought  I  had  done  with  my  lawsuit,  und  so  did  all  my 
lawyers ;  hut  my  adversary,  after  being  in  appearance  a  pro- 
tcstant  these  twenty  years,  has  declared  he  was  always  a 
papist,  and  consequently,  by  the  law  here,  cannot  buy  nor,  I 
think,  sell.  So  that  I  am  at  sea  again  for  almost  all  I  am 
worth.  But  I  have  still  a  worse  evil ;  for  the  giddiness  I 
was  subject  to,  instead  of  coming  seldom  and  violently,  now 
constantly  attends  me  more  or  less,  though  ill  a  more  peaceable 
manner,  yet  such  as  will  not  qualify  me  to  live  among  the 
young  and  healthy  ;  and  the  duchess,  in  all  her  youth,  spirit, 
and  grandeur,  will  make  a  very  ill  nurse,  and  her  women 
not  much  better.  Valetudinarians  must  live  where  they  can 
command  and  scold.  I  must  hare  horses  to  ride,  I  must  go 
to  bed  and  rise  when  I  please,  and  live  where  all  mortals 
are  subservient  to  me.  I  must  talk  nonsense  when  I  please, 
and  all  who  are  present  must  commend  it.  1  must  ride 
thrice  a  week,  and  walk  three  or  four  miles  besides  every 
day. 

I  always  told  you  Mrs.  '  Howard"  was  good  for  nothing  but 
to  be  a  rank  courtier.  I  care  not  whether  she  ever  writes  to 
me  or  no.  '  She  has  cheated  us  all,  and  may  go  hang  herself, 
and  so  may  her'  [mistress;]  and*  you  may  tell  this  to  the 

'  This  letter  was  published  in  the  *  For    "and"    the    quarto     rends 

quarto,  1741,  but  is  now  printed  with  "He  and  you,"  which  involves  the 

additional   passages   from   the  tran-  supposition  that  the  "rank  courtier" 

script  in  the  Oxford  MSS.  was  to  read  the  letter,  and  then  com- 

1  lu  tho  quarto  the  name  is  left  municata  the  abuse  of  himself  to  the 

blank,  and  "Mr."  is  substituted  for  duchess. 
"  Mrs."  and  "he"  for  "  she." 
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duchess,  and  I  hate  to  see  you  so  charitable,  and  such  a  cully, 
and  yet  I  love  you  for  it,  because  I  am  one  myself.  '  A  p — 
on  her  for  hindering  me  from  going  to  France,  where  I  might 
have  recovered  my  health,1  and  she  did  it  in  a  most  treacherous 
manner,  when  I  laid  it  on  her  honour.' 

You  are  the  silliest  lover  in  Christendom.  If  you  like  Mrs. 
[Drelincourt],  why  do  you  not  command  her  to  take  you  P  If 
she  does  not,  she  is  not  worth  pursuing.  You  do  her  too  much 
honour ;  she  has  neither  sense  nor  taste,  if  she  dares  to  refuse 
you,  though  she  had  ten  thousand  pounds.  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  told  you  of  thanks  that  you  have  not  given,  nor  do  I 
understand  your .  meaning,  and  I  am  sure  I  had  never  the 
least  thoughts  of  any  myself.  If  I  am  your  friend,  it  is  for 
my  own  reputation,  and  from  a  principle  of  self-love,  and  I 
do  sometimes  reproach  you  for  not  honouring  me  by  letting  the 
world  know  we  are  friends.9 


1  "  You  well  know,"  says  Swift,  in 
a  letter  to  Mrs.  Howard,  July  27, 
1731,  "that  when  I  had  an  intention 
to  go  to  France'  about  the  time  that 
the  late  king  died,  I  desired  your 
opinion,  not  as  you  were  a  courtier, 
whether  I  should  go  or  no,  and  that 
you  absolutely  forbid  me,  as  a  thing 
that  would  look  disaffected,  and  for 
other  reasons,  wherein  1  confess  I 
was  your  dupe,  as  well  as  somebody's 
else,  and  for  want  of  that  journey  1 
fell  sick,  and  was  forced  to  return 
hither  to  my  unenvied  home."  Mrs. 
Howard  replied,  Sept.  25,  1731,  "  If 
I  cannot  justify  the  advice  that  I 
gave  you  from  the  success  of  it,  I 
gave  you  my  reasons  for  it,  and  it 
was  your  business  t£  have  judged  of 
my  capacity  by  the  solidity  of  my 
arguments.  If  the  principle  was  false, 
you  ought  not  to  have  acted  upon 
it.  So  you  have  been  only  the  dupe 
of  your  own  iU  judgment,  and  not 
my  falsehood. n  Swift,  in  his  answer, 
had  not  a  comment  to  offer  upon  this 
assertion,  which  is  therefore  decisive. 
Nor  was  there  any  force  in  his  pre- 
tence that  his  stuy  in  England  had 


prevented  the  recovery  of  his  health. 
His  illness  was  the  deafness  and  gid- 
diness which  had  afflicted  him  all  his 
life,  and  he  could  any  year  or  day 
have  gone  to  the  continent  if  he  be- 
lieved that  the  climate  would  effect  a 
permanent  cure. 

2  To  be  commemorated  by  his 
brother  authors  was  a  species  of 
homage  which  had  always  been* 
coveted  by  the  dean.  "  When  you 
write  any  more  poetry, "  he  said,  in  a 
letter  to  Ambrose  Philips,  as  long 
back  as  October  30,  1709,  "do  me 
honour ;  mention  me  in  it.  It  is  the 
common  request  of  Tully  and  Pliny 
to  the  great  authors  of  their  age,  and 
I  will  contrive  it  so  that  Prince  Pos- 
terity Bhall  know  I  was  favoured  by 
the  men  of  wit  in  my  time."  He 
was  annoyed,  we  have  seen,  in  1728, 
at  the  suppression  for  a  time  of  his 
praises  in  the  Dunciad,  "because," 
he  said,  "it  defers  gratifying  my 
vanity  in  the  most  tender  point ; ,f 
and  we  shall  see,  in  1735,  that  he 
had  "  the  ambition,  very  earnest,  as 
well  as  in  haste,"  to  be  eulogised  in 
one  of  the  Moral  Epistles  of  Pope. 
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I  see  very  well  how  matters  go  with  the  duchess  in  regard 
to  me.  I  heard  her  say,1  " '  Prithee,'  Mr.  Gay,  fill  yo-or 
letter  to  the  dean,  that  there  may  be  no  room  for  mo ;  the  frolic 
is  gone  far  enough ;  I  have  writ  thrice,  I  will  do  no  more.  If 
the  man  has  a  mind  to  come,  let  him  come.  "What  a  clutter 
is  here  !  positively  I  will  not  write  a  syllable  more  ;  'the  jest  is 
grown  stale.' "  *  She  is  an  ungrateful  duchess,  considering  how 
many  adorers  I  have  procured  her  here,  over  and  above  the 
thousands  she  had  before. 

I  cannot  allow  you  rich  enough  till  you  are  worth  7000/.,' 
which  will  bring  you  300/.  per  annum,  and  this  will  main- 
tain you,  with  the  perquisite  of  spunging,  while  you  are 
young,  and  when  you  are  old  will  afford  you  a  pint  of  port 
at  night,  two  servants,  and  an  old  maid,  a  little  garden, 
and  pen  and  ink — provided  you  live  in  the  country.  '  You 
never  mentioned  whether  you  were  seriously  a  manager  for 
my  lord  duke  in  his  estate,  which  the  doctor  and  Mr.  Pope 
absolutely  affirm.  And  pray,  what  will  you  do  with  my 
200/.?  Will  it  yield  nothing  in  the  funds  P*  And  what  are 
you  doing  towards  increasing  your  fame  and  your  fortune  P ' 
Have  you  no  scheme  either  in  verse  or  prose  ?  The  duchess 
should  keep  you  at  hard  meat,  and  by  that  means  force  you 
to  write ;  and  so  I  have  done  with  you. 


Madam, — Since   I   began  to  grow  old,  I  have  found    all 


1  There  is  exquisite  humour  and 
pleasantry  in  the  affected  bluntnesa 
of  this  letter,  and  the  elegant  com- 
pliments paid  tinder  the  appearance 
of  rudeness.  Voiture  has  nothing 
more  delicate.  Wallet's  to  Saecha- 
rissa  od  her  marriage  is  in  the  same 
strain,  and  is  a  masterpiece  of  pane- 
gyric nnder  the  appearance  of  satire, 
— Warton. 

My  opinion  is  totally  different 
The  reader  must  determine  if  he  can 
bear  to  road  the  letter  through. — 
Bowles. 

Swift's  letters  are  in  general  simple 
and  natural,  but  the  correspondence 


with  the  duchess  is  empty,  laboured, 
and  chjjdisli  on  both  sides. 

1  He  imagines  the  duchess  to  have 
nttered  this  speech,  because  she  had 
not  contributed  to  Gay's  last  letter. 

1  Swift  is  writing  in  answer  to 
Oay's  announcement,  April  21,  1731 : 
"The  fortune  of  the  person  you  in- 
terest yourself  in  amounts  to  at  pre- 
sent, all  debts  paid,  about  three 
thousand,  four  hundred  pounds,  so 
that,  whatever  other  people  think,  I 
look  upon  him,  as  to  fortune,  to  be  a 
happy,  that  is  to  say,  an  independent 
creature." 

*  The   2001.   was    money   lent    to 
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ladies  become  inconstant,  without  any  reproach  from  their 
consciences.  If  I  wait  on  you,  I  declare  that  one  of  your 
women  (whichever  it  is  that  had  designs  upon  a  chaplain1) 
must  be  my  nurse,  if  I  happen  to  be  sick  or  peevish  at  your 
house,  and  in  that  case  you  must  suspend  your  domineering 
claim  till  I  recover.  Your  omitting  the  usual  appendix  to 
Mr.  Gay's  letters  has  done  me  infinite  mischief  here;  for, 
while  you  continued  them,  you  would  wonder  how  civil  the 
ladies  here  were  to  me,  and  how  much  they  have  altered 
since.  I  dare  not  confess  that  I  have  descended  so  low  as 
to  write  to  your  grace,  after  the  abominable  neglect  you  have 
been  guilty  of;  for,  if  they  but  suspected  it,  1  should  lose 
them  all.  One  of  them,  who  had  an  inkling  of  the  matter, 
— your  grace  will  hardly  believe  it — refused  to  beg  my 
pardon  upon  her  knees,  for  once  neglecting  to  make  my  rice- 
milk.  Pray  consider  this,  and  do  your  duty,  or  dread  the 
consequences.  I  promise  you  shall  have  your  will  six  minutes 
*  in '  every  hour  at  Amesbury,  and  seven  in  London,  while  I 
am  in  health ;  but  if  I  happen  to  be  sick  I  must  govern  to  a 
second.  Yet,  properly  speaking,  there  is  no  man  alive,  with 
so  much  tAith  and  respect,  your  grace's  most  obedient  and 
devoted  servant, '  the  dean.' 

To  Gay. 

*  Pray  tell  her  grace  that  Mr.  Ford,  whose  affairs  keep  him 
here  against  his  heart,  toasts  her  every  day,  which  is  a  great 
matter,  for  he  has  thrown  off  all  except  her  grace  and  Har- 
rietta  Pitt.'9 


Lord  Bathurst,  as  a  species  of  mort- 
gage, and  Gay  had  informed  Swift 
on  March  20, 1731,  that  the  principal 
had  been  repaid. 

1  "  If  you  are  handsome/'  said 
Swift  in  his  Directions  to  the  Waiting- 
maid  in  a  nobleman's  family,  "you 
will  have  the  choice  of  three  lovers, — 
the  chaplain,  the  steward,  and  my 
lord's  gentleman."  The  chaplain  was 
expected  to  make  himself  generally 
useful  in  the  family.     He  had  come 


to  be  little  better  than  a  menial,  and 
the  post  was  only  accepted  by  an  in- 
ferior grade  of  clergy  who  had  not 
too  much  religion,  education,  or  self- 
respect  for  their  servile  and  secular 
functions. 

9  Either  the  mother  or  the  sister  of 
the  great  Lord  Chatham.  Harriett, 
the  sister,  married  in  1733,  Robert 
Needham,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Newry,  in 
Ireland. 
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85.1  THE  DUCHESS  OF  QUEENSBERltY  AND  GAY 

TO  SWIFT. 

The  Duchess. 

July  18,  1731. 

Tou  are  my  dear  friend,  I  am  sure,  for  you  are  hard  to  be 
found.  That  you  are  so  is  certainly  owing  to  some  evil  genius ; 
for,  if  you  say  true,  this  is  the  very  properest  place  you  can 
repair  to.  There  is  not  a  head  upon  any  of  our  shoulders  that 
is  not  at  some  times  worse  than  yours  can  possibly  be  at  the 
worst,  and  not  one  to  compare  with  yours  when  at  best,  except 
your  friends  are  your  sworn  liars ;  so,  in  one  respect  at  least, 
you  will  find  things  just  as  they  could  be  wished.  It  is  further 
necessary  to  assure  you  that  the  duchess  is  neither  young  or 
healthy.  She  lives  in  all  the  spirits  that  she  can,  and  with  as 
little  grandeur  as  she  can  possibly.  She  too,  as  well  as  you,  can 
scold  and  command;  but  she  can  be  silent  and  obey,  if  she 
pleases ;  and  then,  for  a  good  nurse,  it  is  out  of  dispute  that 
she  must  prove  an  excellent  one,  who  has  been  so  experienced 
in  the  infirmities  of  others,  and  in  her  own.  As  for  talking 
nonsense,  provided  you  do  it  on  purpose,  she  has  no  objection. 
There  is  some  sense  in  nonsense  when  it  does  not  come  by 
chance.  In  short,  I  am  very  sure  that  she  has  set  her  heart 
upon  seeing  you  at  this  place.  Here  are  women  enough  to 
attend  you,  if  you  should  happen  not  to  approve  of  her.  She 
has  not  one  fine  lady  belonging  to  her,  or  her  house.  She  is 
impatient  to  be  governed,  and  is  cheerfully  determined  that 
you  shall  quietly  enjoy  your  own  will  and  pleasure  as  long  as 
ever  you  please. 

Gay. 

You  shall  ride,  you  shall  walk,  and  she  will  be  glad  to  follow 
your  example ;  and  this  will  be  doing  good  at  the  same  time  to 
her  and  yourself.  I  had  not  heard  from  you  so  long  that  I 
was  in  fears  about  you,  and  in  the  utmost  impatience  for  a  letter. 

1  This  letter  was  published  by    Hawkesworth.     The  answer  had  been 
printed  by  Pope. 
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I  had  flattered  myself  your  lawsuit  was  at  an  end,  and  that 
your  own  money  was  in  your  own  pocket ;  and  about  a  month 
ago  I  was  every  day  expecting  a  summons  to  Bristol.1  Your 
monfy  is  either  getting  or  losing  something,  for  I  have  placed 
it  in  the  funds ;  for  I  am  grown  so  much  a  man  of  business, 
that  is  to  say,  so  covetous,  that  I  cannot  bear  to  let  a  sum  of 
money  lie  idle. 

Tour  Mend  Mrs.  Howard  is  now  Countess  of  Suffolk.'  I 
am  still  so  much  a  dupe  that  I  think  you  mistake  her.  Come 
to  Amesbury,  and  you  and  I  will  dispute  this  matter,  and  the 
duchess  shall  be  judge.  But  I  fancy  you  will  object  against 
her ;  for  I  will  be  so  fair  to  you  as  to  own  that  I  think  she  is 
of  my  side ;  *  but,  in  short,  you  shall  choose  any  impartial 
referee  you  please.  I  have  heard  from  her ; 4  Mr.  Pope  has 
seen  her.  I  bog  that  you  would  suspend  your  judgment  till  we 
talk  over  this  affair  together ;  for,  I  fancy  by  your  letter,  you 
have  neither  heard  from  her,  or  seen  her ;  so  that  you  cannot 
at  present  be  as  good  a  judge  as  we  are.  I  will  be  a  dupe  for 
you  at  any  time.  Therefore  I  beg  it  of  you  that  you  would 
let  me  be  a  dupe  in  quiet. 

As  you  have  had  several  attacks  of  the  giddiness  you  at 
present  complain  of,  and  that  it  has  formerly  left  you,  I  will 
hope  that  at  this  instant  you  are  perfectly  well,  though  my 
fears  were  so  very  great  beforo  I  received  your  letter  that  I 
may  probably  flatter  myself,  and  think  you  better  than  you  arc. 


1  To  meet  Swift  on  his  arrival  in 
England. 

3  On  June  22,  died  without  issue, 
Edward,  eighth  Earl  of  Suffolk,  when 
his  brother  Charles — Airs.  Howard's 
husband — succeeded  to  the  title. — 
Choker. 

# 

The  title  was  a  boon  to  Mrs.  Howard. 
She  was  woman  of  the  bed-chamber, 
and  her  rank  of  countess  not  permit- 
ting her  to  hold  this  subordinate  office, 
the  queen  promoted  her  to  the  post 
of  mistress  of  the  robes,  which  the 
Duchess  of  Dorset  resigned  to  make 
way  for  her.  The  salary  was  of  greater 
importance  to  her  than  the  dignity, 
and  she  told  Gay  that  she  could  now 


visit  Marble  Hill  without  the  dread 
of  being  driven  to  sell  it  to  raise  the 
money  she  had  agreed  to  pay  her 
husband  as  the  price  of  her  liberty. 

8  The  duchess  was  intimate  with 
Mrs.  Howard,  and  carried  on  a  friendly 
correspoudonce  with  her.  Some  of 
the  letters  are  joint  productions  of 
the  duchess  and  Gay,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  compound  letters  to  Swift. 

4  She  wrote  to  Gay  on  June  29,  and 
in  his  auswer,  on  July  8,  he  said, 
"  If  ever  you  thought  well  of  me,  if 
ever  you  believed  I  wished  you  well, 
and  wished  to  be  of  service  to  you, 
think  the  same  of  me,  for  I  am  the 
some,  and  shall  alway  be  so." 
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As  to  my  being  a  manager  for  tho  duke,  you  Lave  been  mis- 
informed. Upon  the  discharge  of  an  unjust  steward,  he  took 
the  administration  into  his  own  hands.  I  own  I  was  called 
in  to  his  assistance  when  the  state  of  affairs  was  in  the  greatest 
confusion.  Like  an  ancient  Roman  I  came,  put  my  helping 
hand  to  sot  affairs  right,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  done  I  am 
retired  again  as  a,  private  man. 


What  you  imagined  you  heard  her  say  was  a  good  deal  in 
her  style.  It  was  a  thousand  to  one  sho  had  said  bo  ;  but  I 
must  do  her  the  justice  to  say  that  she  did  not,  either  in  thought 
or  word.  I  am  sure  sho  wants  to  be  hotter  acquainted  with  you ; 
for  which  she  has  found  out  ten  thousand  reasons  that  we  will 
tell  you,  if  you  will  come. 

Gat. 

By  your  letter  I  cannot  guess  whether  we  are  likely  to  see 
you  or  not.  Why  might  not  the  Anicsbury  downs  make  you 
better? 

Thb  Duchess. 

Dear  Sib, — Mr.  Gay  tells  me  I  must  write  upon  his  line,  for 
fear  of  taking  up  too  much  room.  It  was  his  fault  that  I 
omitted  my  duty  in  his  last  letter ;  for  he  never  told  me  one 
word  of  writing  to  you  till  he  had  sent  away  his  letter.  How- 
ever, as  a  mark  of  my  great  humility,  I  shall  he  ready  and 
glad  to  ask  your  pardon  upon  my  knees  as  soon  as  ever  you 
come,  though  not  in  fault.  I  own  this  is  a  little  mean- 
spirited,  which  I  hope  will  not  make  a  bad  impression,  con- 
sidering you  are  the  occasion.  I  submit  to  all  your  conditions, 
so  pray  como ;  for  I  have  not  only  promised  myself,  but  Mr. 
Gay  also,  the  satisfaction  to  hear  you  talk  as  much  nonsense 
as  you  can  possibly  utter. 

Gat. 

You  will  read  in  the  Gazette  of  a  friend  of  yours  who  has 
lately  had  the  dignity  of  being  disgraced; '  for  he  and  every- 

1  William  Pultenoy,  who,  on  July  1,  Mb  r«nlc  of  privy  councillor,  »">d  ot 
was,  by  order  of  the  king,  deprived  of      his  commissions  of  justice  uf  the  peace. 
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body,  except  five  or  six,  look  upon  it  in  the  same  light.     I 
know,  were  you  here,  you  would  congratulate  him  upon  it. 

I  paid  the  twelve  pounds  to  Mrs.  Lancelot  for  the  uses  you 
directed.  I  have  no  scheme  at  present  either  to  raise  my  fame 
or  fortune.  I  daily  reproach  myself  for  my  idleness.  You 
know  one  cannot  write  when  one  will.  I  think  and,  reject;  one 
day  or  other,  perhaps,  I  may  think  on  something  that  may 
engage  me  to  write.  You  and  I  are  alike  in  one  particular — 
I  wish  to  be  so  in  many — I  mean  that  we  hate  to  write  upon 
other  folks'  hints.  I  love  to  have  my  own  scheme,  and  to 
treat  it  in  my  own  way.  This,  perhaps,  may  be  taking  too 
much  upon  myself,  and  I  may  make  a  bad  choice ;  but  I  can 
always  enter  into  a  scheme  of  my  own  with  more  ease  and 
pleasure  than  into  that  of  any  other  body.  I  long  to  see  you ; 
I  long  to  hear  from  you ;  I  wish  you  health ;  I  wish  you 
happiness ;  and  I  should  be  very  happy  myself  to  be  witness 
that  you  enjoyed  my  wishes. 


86J  SWIFT  TO  POPE. 

July  20,  1731. 

Dear  Sir, — I  writ  you  a  long  letter  not  many  days  ago,8 
which,  therefore,  did  not  arrive  until  after  your  last  that  I 
received  yesterday,  with  the  enclosed  from  me  to  the  queen.3 


When  the  reconciliation  was  effected, 
in  1721,  between  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  George  I.,  Walpole  related  the 
particulars  of  the  compact  to  Pul- 
teney,  who  was  then  acting  in  concert 
with  him.  Pulteney,  being  now  in 
furious  opposition,  had  recently  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  reported 
a  part  of  the  confidential  conversation 
of  1721.  The  gist  of  the  passage  was 
that  Walpole  had  spoken  sneeringly 
of  George  II.,  when  Prince  of  Wales, 
as  a  person  who  could  be  pacified 
with  the  outward  pageantry  of  royalty, 
and  who  did  not  deserve  even  the 
concessions  he  had  obtained.  By  this 
revelation  Pulteney  hoped  to  exas- 


perate the  king  against  his  minister. 
The  indignation,  on  the  contrary, 
was  directed  against  the  pamphleteer, 
and  he  was  dismissed  from  every  office 
of  trust,  to  mark  the  opinion  of  his 
sovereign  that  a  betrayer  of  secrets 
could  not  be  trusted. 

1  Published  by  D.  Swift. 

8  Not  published. 

8  Swift  has  endorsed  it,  "  Counter- 
feit letter  from  me  to  the  queen,  sent 
to  me  by  Mr.  Pope  ;  dated  June  22, 
1731  ;  received  July  19,  1731  ;  given 
by  the  Countess  of  Suffolk."  The 
letter  was  posted  at  Dublin,  and  was 
subscribed  with  the  name  of  Swift,  but 
neither  name,  nor  any  other  part  of 
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You  hinted  something  of  this  in  a  former  letter.  I  will  tell 
you  sincerely  how  the  affair  stands.  I  never  was  at  Mrs. 
Barber's  house  in  my  life,  except  once  that  I  chanced  to  pass 
by  her  shop,  was  desired  to  walk  in,  and  went  no  further,  nor 
staid  three  minutes.  Dr.  Delany  has  been  long  her  protector ; 
and  he  being  many  years  my  acquaintance,  desired  my  good 
offices  for  her,  and  brought  her  several  times  to  the  deanery. 
I  knew  she  was  poetically  given,  and,  for  a  woman,  had  a  sort 
of  genius  that  way.  She  appeared  very  modest  and  pious,  and 
I  believe  was  sincere,  and  wholly  turned  to  poetry.  I  did 
conceive  her  journey  to  England  was  on  the  score  of  her  trade, 
being  a  woollen-draper,  until  Dr.  Delany  said  she  had  a  design 
of  printing  her  poems  by  subscription,1  and  desired  I  would 
befriend  her,  which  I  did,  chiefly  by  your  means — the  doctor 
still  urging  me  on,  upon  whose  request  I  writ  to  her  two  or 
three  times,  because  she  thought  that  my  countenancing  of  her 
might  be  of  use.  Lord  Carteret  very  much  befriended  her, 
and  she  seems  to  have  made  her  way  not  ill.  As  for  those 
three  letters  you  mention,"  supposed  all  to  be  written  by  me  to 


the  letter,  was  in  his  handwriting. 
The  whole  purport  of  the  epistle  was 
to  solicit  her  majesty's  patronage  for 
Mrs.  Barber,  who  is  pronounced  ' '  the 
best  female  poet  of  this  or  perhaps  of 
any  age, — a  woman  whose  genius  is 
honoured  by  every  man  of  genius  in 
this  kingdom,  and  either  honoured 
or  envied  by  every  man  of  genius  in 
England." 

1  She  was  mindful  of  both. 
Whether  or  not  it  was  part  of  the 
original  design  of  the  journey  to 
England,  she  and  her  husband  soon 
resolved  to  settle  at  Bath,  and  com- 
bine the  callings  of  woollen-draper 
and  lodging-house  keeper.  They 
never  prospered.  He  was  too  exact- 
ing to  succeed  in  trade,  and  she 
was  too  confiding.  Lady  Betty  Ger- 
main persuaded  the  Duke  of  Dorset 
to  order  his  liveries,  when  lord-lieu- 
tenant, of  Mr.  Barber,  who  showed 
his  sense  of  the  obligation  by  charg- 
ing a  higher  price  than  anyone  else, 


while  Mrs.  Barber,  according  to  Mrs. 
Pendarves,  was  a  person  to  be  cheated 
by  everybody. 

2  There  were  only  two  letters  accord- 
ing to  Mrs.  Barber's  patron,  Dr.  Delany, 
who  thus  speaks  of  them  to  Mrs. 
Clayton:  "Mrs.  Barber  has  wrote, 
it  is  said,  two  letters  to  the  queen, — 
one  in  abuse  of  you,  without  a  name, 
and  another  in  praise  of  herself,  with 
the  name  of  Dr.  Swift.  By  the  last 
she  has,  to  my  knowledge,  entirely 
lost  his  friendship,  and  by  the  former 
all  hope  of  yours.  As  to  Dr.  Swift, 
I  shall  content  myself  to  tell  you  I 
know  her  innocent,  but  as  to  you,  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  acquit  her  ;  let 
the  imputation  rest  upon  her  with  all 
its  weight."  The  dean  must  shortly 
have  been  satisfied  that  he  had  wrongly 
suspected  her  of  forging  the  letter 
which  bore  his  name,  for  ho  renewed 
his  recommendations  with  greater 
earnestness  than  ever.  Mr.  D.  Swift, 
a  cousin  of  the  dean,  pretended  that 
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the  queen,  on  Mrs.  Barber's  account,  especially  the  letter 
which  bears  my  name,  I  can  only  say  that  the  apprehensions 
one  toay  be  apt  to  have  of  a  friend  doing  a  foolish  thing  is  an 
effect  of  kindness ;  and  God  knows  who  is  free  from  playing 
the  fool  some  time  or  other.    But  in  such  a  degree  as  to  write 
to.  the  queen,  who  has  used  me  ill  without  any  cause,  and  to 
write  in  such  a  manner  as  the  letter  you  sent  me,  and  in  such 
a  style,  and  to  have  so  much  zeal  for  one  almost  a  stranger, 
and  to  make  such  a  description  of  a  woman   as  to   prefer 
her  before  all  mankind,  and  to   instance  it  as  one  of  the 
greatest  grievances  of   Ireland,  that   her   majesty  has   not 
encouraged    Mrs.   Barber,  a  woollen-draper's  wife   declined 
in  the  world,  because  she  has  a  knack  at  versifying,1  was 
to  suppose,   or  fear,    a  folly  so  transcendent,  that  no  man 
could    be    guilty  of,   who    was  not  fit    for    Bedlam.     You 
know    the    letter    you    sent    enclosed    is    not    my   hand ; 
and  why  I  should  disguise,  and  yet  sign   my  name,  should 
seem  unaccountable,  especially  when  I  am  taught,  and  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  I  am  under  the  queen's  displeasure  on 
many  accounts,  and  one  very  late,  for  having  fixed  up  a  stone 
over  the  burying-place  of  the  Duke  of  Schomberg,  in  my 
cathedral,  which,  however,  I  was  assured  by  a  worthy  person, 
who  solicited  that  affair  last  summer  with  some  relations  of 
the   duke,  that  her   majesty,   on  hearing   the   matter,  said 
they  ought  to  erect  a  monument.     Yet  I  am  told  assuredly, 
that  the  king,  not  long  ago,  on  the  representation  and  com- 
plaint of  the  Prussian  envoy,  with  a  hard  name,  who  has 
married  a  grand-daughter  of  the  duke,  said  publicly  in  the 
drawing-room,  that  I  had  put  up  that  stone  out  of  malice, 


Dr.  Delany  had  the  excellent  reason 
for  knowing  Mrs.  Barber  to  be  inno- 
cent, that  he  knew  himself  to  be 
guilty.  But  as  Mr.  D.  Swift  was  pas- 
sionate in  his  judgments,  and  hated 
Pelany,  some  better  testimony  is  re- 
quired to  convict  an  estimable  man 
of  an  unprincipled  action.  No  light 
was  thrown  upon  the  mystery,  and  it 
is  uncertain  whether  the  counterfeit 
letter  to  the  queen  was  intended  to 
benefit   Mrs.    Barber,   or   to    injure 


Swift. 

1  She  was  an  insipid  poet,  but  must 
have  possessed  uncommon  merits,  or 
refined  and  educated  people  would 
not  have  found  a  permanent  charm 
in  the  society  of  a  gouty,  impover- 
ished tradeswoman  of  fifty.  When 
Mrs.  Pendarves  was  at  Bath  in  1736, 
she  informed  Swift  that  she  had  more 
pleasure  from  the  conversation  of 
Mrs.  BarWr  than  from  anything  else 
in  the  place. 
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to  raise  a  quarrel  between  his  majesty  and  the  King  of 
Prussia.  This  perhaps  may  be  false,  because  it  is  absurd: 
for  I  thought  it  was  a  whiggish  action  to  honour  Duke  Schom- 
berg  who  was  so  instrumental  in  the  revolution,  and  was 
stadtholder  of  Prussia,  and  otherwise  in  the  service  of  that 
electorate  which  is  now  a  kingdom.1  You  will  observe  the 
letter  sent  me  concluded,  "Tour  majesty's  loyal  subject," 
which  is  absolutely  absurd;  for  we  are  only  subjects  to  the 
king,  and  so  is  her  majesty  herself.  I  have  had  the  happiness 
to  be  known  to  you  above  twenty  years,  and  I  appeal,  whether 
you  have  known  me  to  exceed  the  common  indiscretions  of 
mankind :  or  that,  when  I  conceived  myself  to  have  been  so 
very  ill  used  by  her  majesty,  whom  I  never  attended  but  on 
her  own  commands,  I  should  turn  solicitor  to  her  for  Mrs. 
Barber  P  If  the  queen  had  not  an  inclination  to  think  ill  of 
me,  she  knows  me  too  well  to  believe  in  her  own  heart  that 
I  should  be  such  a  coxcomb.  I  am  pushed  on  by  that  unjust 
suspicion  to  give  up  so  much  of  my  discretion  as  to  write 
next  post  to  my  Lady  Suffolk  on  this  occasion,  and  to  desire 
she  will  show  what  I  write  to  the  queen,  although  I  have  as 
much  reason  to  complain  of  her,  as  of  her  majesty,  upon  the 
score  of  her  pride  and  negligence,  which  make  her  fitter  to  bo 
an  Irish  lady*  than  an  English  one.  You  told  me,  she  com- 
plained that  I  did  not  write  to  her.  When  I  did,  upon 
your  advice,  and  a  letter  that  required  an  answer,  she  wanted 
the  civility  to  acquit  herself.  I  shall  not  be  less  in  the  favour 
of  God,  or  the  esteem  of  my  friends,  for  either  of  their  majes- 
ties' hard  thoughts,  which  they  only  take  up  from  misrepre- 
sentations.   The  first  time  I  saw  the  queen,  I  took  occasion, 


1  These  were  the  very  grounds  of     The  point  was   not  likely  to  have 


the  offence.  It  was  because  the  Duke 
of  Schomberg  was  both  a  stadtholder 
of  Prussia,  and  instrumental  in  the 
revolution  of  1688,  that  the  Prussian 
envoy  believed  that  the  monument 
had  been  put  up  to  annoy  his  master ; 
for  so  little  was  the  revolution  ap- 
proved at  the  Prussian  court,  that 
the  queen,  though  the  daughter  of 
George  I.,  lived  and  died,  as  Horace 
Walpolo  relates,  an  avowed  jacobito. 


occurred  to  Swift,  and  the  charge 
against  him  was  frivolous.  His  error 
was  to  have  desecrated  the  walls  of 
his  cathedral  with  an  epitaph  which 
was  a  pitiful  record  of  resentment. 

*  Swift  elsewhere  speaks  of  the 
pride  of  the  Irish  nobility,  which 
was  partly  defensive.  They  were 
considered  to  be  an  inferior  species 
of  aristocracy,  and  hence  they  were 
jealous  of  their  dignity. 
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upon  the  subject  of  Mr.  Gay,  to  complain  of  that  very  treat- 
ment which  innocent  persons  often  receive  from  princes  and 
great  ministers,  that  they  too  easily  receive  bad  impressions, 
and  although  they  are  demonstrably  convinced  that  those 
impressions  had  no  grounds,  yet  they  will  never  shake  them 
off.  This  I  said  upon  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  treatment  of  Mr. 
Gay  about  a  libel ;  and  the  queen  fell  entirely  in  with  me, 
yet  now  falls  into  the  same  error.  As  the  letter  *  *  *  * 
•  ••••••  0£  accidentgy  and  out  of  perfect  com- 
miseration,1 &c. 


87/  BOLINGBROKE  TO  SWIFT. 

Extract. 

Aug.  2,  1731. 

I  am  indebted  to  you,  my  reverend  dean,  for  a  letter  of  a 
very  old  date.  The  expectation  of  seeing  you  from  week  to 
week,  which  our  friend  Gay  made  me  entertain,  hindered  me 
from  writing  to  you  a  good  while  ;  and  I  have  since  deferred  it 
by  waiting  an  opportunity  of  sending  my  letter  by  a  safe  hand. 
That  opportunity  presents  itself  at  last,  and  Mr.  Echlin*  will 
put  this  letter  into  your  hands.  You  will  hear  from  him,  and 
from  others,  of  the  general  state  of  things  in  this  country, 
into  which  I  returned,  and  where  I  am  confined  for  my  sins. 
If  I  entertained  the  notion,  which  by  the  way  I  believe  to  be 
much  older  than  popery,  or  even  than  Christianity,  of  making 
up  an  account  with  heaven,  and  demanding  the  balance  in 
bliss,  or  paying  it  by  good  works  and  sufferings  of  my  own,  and 
by  the  merits  and  sufferings  of  others,  I  should  imagine  that  I 
had  expiated  all  the  faults  of  my  life,  one  way  or  other,  since 
my  return  into  England.  One  of  the  circumstances  of  my 
situation,  which  has  afflicted  me  most,  and  which  afflicts  me 

1  Here  the  paper  is  accidentally  torn.  ■  He  was  an  Irish  clergyman,  and 
There  seem  to  be  wanting  eight  small  was  recommended  by  Swift  to  Lord 
quarto  lines,  and  concludes  with  Carteret  for  promotion  among  the 
those  few  words  on  the  back  of  the  persons  "who  were  generally  under- 
pay, which  foUow  the  asterisks. — D.  stood  by  their  brethren  to  be  the 
Swift.  most  distinguished  for  their  learning 

1  Published  by  Hawkesworth.  and  piety." 
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still  so,  is  the  absolute  inutility  I  am  of  to  those  whom  I 
should  be  the  best  pleased  to  serve.  Success  in  serving  my 
friends  would  make  me  amends  for  the  want  of  it  in  dis- 
serving my  enemies.  It  is  intolerable  to  want  it  in  both,  and 
yet  both  go  together  generally. 

I  have  had  two  or  three  projects  on  foot  for  making  such  an 
establishment  here  as  might  tempt  you  to  quit  Ireland.  One 
of  them  would  have  succeeded,  and  would  have  been  agreeable 
in  every  respect,  if  engagements  to  my  lady's  kinsman,  who 
did  not,  I  suppose,  deserve  to  be  your  clerk,  had  not  prevented 
it.  Another  of  them  cannot  take  place  without  the  consent  of 
those  who  would  rather  have  you  a  dean  in  Ireland,  than  a 
parish  priest  in  England ;  and  who  are  glad  to  keep  you  where 
your  sincere  Mend,1  my  late  Lord  Oxford,  sent  you.  A  third 
was  wholly  in  my  power ;  but  when  I  inquired  exactly  into 
the  value,  I  found  it  less  than  I  had  believed ;  the  distance 
from  these  parts  was  great ;  and  beside  all  this,  an  unexpected 
and  groundless  dispute  about  the  right  of  presentation — but 
still  such  a  dispute  as  the  law  must  determine — had  arisen. 
You  will  please  to  believe,  that  I  mention  these  things  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  show  you  how  much  those  Mends  deserve 
you  should  make  them  a  visit  at  least,  who  are  so  desirous  to 
settle  you  among  them.  I  hope  their  endeavours  will  not 
be  always  unsuccessful. 

I  know  very  well  the  project  you  mean,  and  about  which 
you  say,  that  Pope  and  you  have  often  teased  me.  I  could  con- 
vince you,  as  he  is  convinced,  that  a  publication  of  anything  of 
that  kind  would  have  been  wrong  on  many  accounts,  and  would 
be  so  even  now.    Besides,  call  it  pride  if  you  will,  I  shall  never 


1  Tho  phrase  is  ironical.  Boling- 
broke  insisted  that  Lord  Oxford  was 
hypocritical  in  his  professions  to  Swift, 
and  that,  not  caring  to  promote  liiin 
in  England,  he  falsely  pleaded  the 
prejudices  of  the  queen.  She  herself 
informed  Bolingbroke,  as  he  assured 
Dr.  King,  that  she  had  never  heard 
anything  to  Swift's  disadvantage.  "  If 
Lord  Bolingbroke,"  says  King,  "had 
hated  the  Earl  of  Oxford  less  1  should 
have  been  readily  inclined  to  believe 


him/'  King  was  right  to  be  sus- 
picious, for  Bolingbroke  only  two  days 
before  the  queen  died  acknowledged 
the  existence  of  the  prejudice  he 
afterwards  denied.  "  He  told  me 
last  Friday,"  wrote  Barber  to  Swift, 
Aug.  3,  1714,  "that  he  would  recon- 
cile you  to  Lady  Somerset,  and  then  it 
would  be  easy  to  set  you  right  with 
the  queen,  and  that  you  should  be 
made  easy  here,  and  not  go  over." 
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make,  either  to  the  present  age  or  to  posterity,  any  apology 
for  the  part  I  acted  in  the  late  queen's  reign.  But  I. will 
apply  myself  very  seriously  to  the  composition  of  just  and  true 
relation^  of  the  events  of  those  times,  in  which  both  I,  and 
my  friends,  and  my  enemies,  must  take  the  merit  or  the  blame, 
which  an  authentic  and  impartial  deduction  of  facts  will  assign 
to  us.  I  will  endeavour  to  write  so  as  no  man  could  write  who 
had  not  been  a  party  in  those  transactions,  and  as  few  men 
would  write  who  had  been  concerned  in  them.  I  believe  I 
shall  go  back,  in  considering  the  political  interests  of  the  prin- 
cipal powers  of  Europe,  as  far  as  the  Pyrenean  treaty,  but 
I  shall  not  begin  a  thread  of  history  till  the  death  of  Charles 
the  second  of  Spain,  and  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  to  the 
throne  of  England.  Nay,  even  from  that  time  downward,  I 
shall  render  my  relations  more  full,  or  piit  magra  (the  word  is 
Father  Paul's)  just  as  I  have,  or  have  not,  a  stock  of  authentic 
materials.  These  shall  regulate  my  work,  and  I  will  neither 
indulge  my  own  vanity,  nor  other  men's  curiosity,  in  going  one 
step  farther  than  they  carry  me.  You  see,  my  dear  Swift, 
that  I  open  a  large  field  to  myself.  With  what  success  I  shall 
expatiate  in  it,  I  know  as  little  as  I  know  whether  I  shall  live 
to  go  through  so  great  a  work;  but  I  will  begin  immediately, 
and  will  make  it  one  principal  business  of  the  rest  of  my  life. 
This  advantage,  at  least,  I  shall  reap  from  it,  and  a 
great  advantage  it  will  be — my  attention  will  be  diverted 
from  the  present  scene.  I  shall  grieve  less  at  those  things 
which  I  cannot  mend;  I  shall  dignify  my  retreat;  and 
shall  wind  up  the  labours  of  my  life  in  serving  the  cause  of 
truth. 

You  say  that  you  could  easily  show,  by  comparing  my 
letters  for  twenty  years  past,  how  the  whole  system  of 
philosophy  changes  by  the  several  gradations  of  life.  I  doubt 
it.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  recollect,  my  way  of  thinking  has 
been  uniform  enough  for  more  than  twenty  years.  True  it  is, 
to  my  shame,  that  my  way  of  acting  has  not  been  always 
conformable  to  my  way  of  thinking.  My  own  passions,  and  the 
passions  and  interests  of  other  men  still  more,  have  led  me  aside* 
I  launched  into  the  deep  before  I  had  loaded  ballast  enough. 

If  the  ship  did  not  sink,  the  cargo  was  thrown  overboard. 

b  2 
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The  storm  itself  threw  me  into  port.1  My  own  opinion,  my 
own  desires,  would  have  kept  me  there :  the  opinion,  the 
desires  of  others,  sent  me  to  sea  again.  I  did,  and  blamed 
myself  for  doing,  what  others,  and  you  among  the  rest,  would 
have  blamed  me  if  I  had  not  done.  I  have  paid  more  than  I 
owed  to  party,  and  as  much,  at  least,  as  was  due  to  friendship. 
If  I  go  off  the  stage  of  public  life  without  paying  all  I  owe 
to  my  enemies,  and  to  the  enemies  of  my  country,  I  do 
assure  you  the  bankruptcy  is  not  fraudulent.  I  conceal  none 
of  my  effects.* 

Does  Pope  talk  to  you  of  the  noble  work,  which,  at  my 
instigation,  he  has  begun  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  must  be 
convinced  by  this  time,  I  judged  better  of  his  talents  than  he 
did  P  The  first  epistle,  which  considers  man,  and  the  habita- 
tion of  man,  relatively  to  the  whole  system  of  universal  being : 
the  second,  which  considers  him  in  his  own  habitation,  in  him- 
self, and  relatively  to  his  particular  system :  and  the  third, 
which  shows  how 

a  universal  cause 
Works  to  one  end,  but  works  by  various  laws ; 

how  man,  and  beast,  and  vegetable,  are  linked  in  a  mutual 
dependency,  parts  necessary  to  each  other,  and  necessary  to  the 
whole :  how  human  societies  were  formed  ;  from  what  spring 
true  religion  and  true  policy  are  derived  ;  how  God  has  made 
our  greatest  interest  and  our  plainest  duty  indivisibly  the  same 
— these  three  epistles,  I  say,  are  finished.  The  fourth  he  is  now 
intent  upon.  It  is  a  noble  subject.  He  pleads  the  cause  of 
God  (I  use  Seneca's  expression)  against  that  famous  charge 
which  atheists  in  all  ages  have  brought — the  supposed  unequal 
dispensations  of  Providence — a  charge  which  I  cannot  heartily 
forgive  your  divines  for  admitting.  You  admit  it  indeed  for 
an  extreme  good  purpose,  and  you  build  on  this  admission  the 
necessity  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.    But 

1  The  "storm"  was  his  impeach-  obscure  instead    of   illustrating   his 

ment ;    the    "cargo    thrown    over-  ideas.     He  seems  to  mean  that  his 

board "   was  the   loss  of  his   office,  failure  to  overthrow  Walpole  and  the 

peerage,  and  estate;  the  "port  n  was  whigs  would  not  proceed  from  want 

his  exile  and  exclusion  from  political  of  frankness.      He  had  spoken  his 

turmoil.  mind  freely. 

*  The   metaphors    of  Bolingbroke 
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what  if  you  should  find,  that  this  future  state  will  not  account, 
in  opposition  to  the  atheist,  for  God's  justice  in  the  present 
state,  which  you  give  up  P1  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to 
defend  God's  justice  in  this  world,  against  these  daring  men, 
by  irrefragable  reasons,  and  to  have  rested  the  proof  of  the 
other  point  on  revelation  P '  I  do  not  like  concessions  made 
against  demonstration,  repair  or  supply  them  how  you  will. 
The  epistles  I  have  mentioned  will  compose  a  first  book ;  the 
plan  of  the  second  is  settled.  You  will  not  understand  by 
what  I  have  said,  that  Pope  will  go  so  deep  into  the  argument, 
or  carry  it  so  far  as  I  have  hinted.3 

You  inquire  so  kindly  after  my  wife,  that  I  must  tell  you 
something  of  her.  She  has  fallen  upon  a  remedy  invented  by 
a  surgeon  abroad,  and  which  has  had  great  success  in  cases 
similar  to  hers.  This  remedy  has  visibly  attacked  the  original 
.  cause  of  all  her  complaints,  and  has  abated,  in  some  degree,  by 
one  gentle  and  uniform  effect,  all  the  grievous  and  various 
symptoms.  I  hope,  and  surely  with  reason,  that  she  will 
receive  still  greater  benefit  from  this  method  of  cure,  which 
she  will  resume  as  soon  as  the  great  heat  is  over.  If  she 
recovers,  I  shall  not,  for  her  sake,  abstract  myself  from  the 
world  more  than  I  do  at  present  in  this  place.  But  if  she 
should  be  taken  from  me,  I  should  most  certainly  yield  to  that 
strong  desire,  which  I  have  long  had,  of  secluding  myself 


1  Some  atheists  contended  that 
there  could  be  no  God  because  men 
on  earth  were  not  rewarded  according 
to  merit.  Divines  answered  that 
God's  government  would  be  fonnd  to 
have  been  just  when  the  scheme  com- 
menced in  this  world  was  completed 
in  the  next.  The  argument  which 
atheists  used  to  discredit  a  superin- 
tending Providence  was  employed  by 
divines  to  support  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  state,  and  Bolingbroke  tried  to 
evade  its  force  by  the  pretence  that  the 
divines  gave  up  God's  present  justice. 
Unless,  said  they,  there  is  a  kingdom 
to  come  the  present  government  of  the 
world  would  be  unjust,  and  Boling- 
broke fathered  upon  them  the  distinct 
proposition  that  the  present  govern- 


ment was  unjust  notwithstanding  the 
kingdom.  The  assertion  that  sur- 
gical operations  would  be  cruel  unless 
there  was  a  prospect  of  benefit  to  the 
patient  would,  on  Bolingbroke' s  prin- 
ciple, be  an  admission  that  they  were 
cruel  anyhow. 

9  The  recommendation  was  disin- 
genuous. Bolingbroke  rejected  revela- 
tion, and  believed  that  it  would  be 
to  rest  the  proof  of  a  future  state  upon 
falsehoods. 

8  Pope  stopped  with  maintaining 
that  the  bliss  of  every  one  in  this 
life  was  proportioned  to  his  deserts, 
and  did  not  proceed  to  attack  the 
arguments  of  divines  for  a  world  to 
come. 
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totally  from  the  company  and  affairs  of  mankind ;  of  leaving 
the  management,  even  of  my  private  affairs,  to  others ;  and  of 
/securing,  by  these  means,  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  an  uninter- 
rupted tenor  of  philosophical  quiet. 

I  suppose  you  have  seen  some  of  those  volumes  of  scurrility, 
•which  have  been  thrown  into  the  world  against  Mr.  Pulteney 
and  myself,  and  the  Craftsman,  which  gave  occasion  to  them. 
I  think,  and  it  is  the  sense  of  all  my  friends,  that  the  person 
who  published  the  Final  Answer  took  a  right  turn  in  a  very 
nice  and  very  provoking  circumstance.  To  answer  all  the 
falsities,  misrepresentations,  and  blunders,  which  a  club  of  such 
scoundrels  as  Arnall,  Concanen,  and  other  pensioners  of  the 
minister  crowd  together,  would  have  been  equally  tedious  and 
ridiculous;  and  must  have  forced  several  things  to  be  said, 
neither  prudent  nor  decent,  nor  perhaps  strictly  honourable 
to  be  said.  To  have  explained  some  points,  and  to  have. 
stopped  at  others,  would  have  given  strength  to  that  imper- 
tinent suggestion, "  guilt  alone  is  silent  in  the  day  of  inquiry." l 
It  was  therefore  right  to  open  no  part  of  the  scene  of  the  late 
queen's  reign,  nor  submit  the  passages  of  her  administration, 
and  the  conduct  of  any  of  her  ministers,  to  the  examination  of 
so  vile  a  tribunal.  This  was  still  the  more  right,  because, 
upon  such  points  as  relate  to  subsequent  transactions,  and,  as 
affect  me  singly,  what  the  Craftsman  had  said  was  justified 
unanswerably ;  and  what  the  remarker  had  advanced  was 
proved  to  be  infamously  false.  The  effect  of  this  paper  has 
answered  the  design  of  it ;  and,  which  is  not  common,  all 
sides  agree  that  the  things  said  ought  to  have  been  said, 
and  that  more  ought  not  to  have  been  said.  The  public 
writers  seem  to  be  getting  back  from  these  personal  alter- 
cations to  national  affairs,  much  against  the  grain  of  the 
minister's  faction.  What  the  effect  of  all  this  writing  will  be, 
I  know  not,  but  this  I  know,  that  when  all  the  information 

1  This  taunt  was  directed  against  retaliate,  and  unfold  the  particulars  of 

Bolingbroke  in  the  Remarks  on  the  Bolingbroke's   political   career.      As 

Vindication    of    the    Craftsman,    to  Bolingbroke  was  unable  to  repel  the 

which  his  Final  Answer  was  a  reply.  charges,  he  pleaded  that  he  could  not 

The  Craftsman  abounded  in  abuse  of  defend    himself  without  implicating 

Walpole's  life,  character,  and  govern-  Lord  Oxford. 
meDt     He  instructed  his  penmen  to 
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which  can  be  given  is  given,  when  all  the  spirit  which  can  be 
raised  is  raised,  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  write  any  more.  Even 
you  men  of  this  world  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  let  the 
ship  drive  till  she  is  cast  away,  or  till  the  storm  is  over.  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  neither  an  owner,  an  officer,  nor  a  fore- 
mast-man.   I  am  but  a  passenger,1  said  my  Lord  Carberry. 

It  is  well  for  you  I  am  got  to  the  end  of  my  paper ;  for  you 
might  else  have  a  letter  as  long  again  from  me.  If  you 
answer  me  by  the  post,  remember,  while  you  are  writing,  that 
you  write  by  the  post.    Adieu,  my  reverend  friend. 


88.*     SWIFT  TO  GAY  AND  THE  DUCHESS  OF  QUEENSBERRY. 


To  Gay. 

'  The  Country,'  Aug.  28,  1781. 

You  and  the  duchess  use  me  very  ill,  for  I  profess  I  cannot 
distinguish  the  style  or  the  hand- writing  of  either.  I  think 
her  grace  writes  more  like  you  than  herself,  and  that  you  write 
more  like  her  grace  than  yourself.  I  would  swear  the  beginning 
of  your  letter  '  was '  writ  by  the  duchess,  though  it  is  to  pass 
for  yours,  because  there  is  a  cursed  lie  in  it,  that  she  is  neither 
young  nor  healthy,  and,  besides,  it  perfectly  resembles  the  part 
she  owns.  I  will  likewise  swear,  that  what  I  must  suppose 
is  written  by  the  duchess  is  your  hand;  and  thus  I  am 
puzzled  and  perplexed  between  you,  but  I  will  go  on  in  the 
innocency  of  my  own  heart.  I  am  got  eight  miles  from  our 
famous  metropolis  to  a  country  parson's,  to  whom  I  lately 
gave  a  city  living,  such  as  an  English  chaplain  would  leap  at. 


1  Bolingbroke  bad  been  a  very  tur- 
bulent passenger,  wbo  vociferated  tbat 
tbe  captain  was  shamefully  ignorant 
of  navigation  ;  that  the  ship  was  out 
of  its  course  ;  that  it  had  struck  upon 
a  rock  ;  that  it  was  rapidly  going 
to  pieces,  and  must  shortly  sink. 
Throughout  the  voyage  he  exhorted 
every  human  being  who  would  listen 
to  him  to  depose  the  crew,  deplored 


the  general  apathy  which  prevailed  on 
the  brink  of  destruction,  and  intimated 
that  if  the  vessel  was  in  his  hands  he 
could  not  only  save  it  by  his  pre- 
eminent skill,  but  would  calm  the 
elements  and  control  the  winds. 

8  This  letter  first  appeared  in  the 
quarto,  1741.  The  additions  are  from 
the  transcript  among  the  Oxford 
MSS. 
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I  retired  hither  for  the  public  good,  having  two  great  works  in 
hand, — one  to  reduce  the  whole  politeness,  wit,  humour,  and 
style  of  England  into  a  short  system,  for  the  use  of  all  persons 
of  quality,  ami  particularly  the  maids  of  honour.1  The  other 
is  of  almost  equal  importance.  I  may  call  it  the  "Whole  Duty 
of  Servants,  in  about  twenty  several  stations,  from  the  steward 
and  waiting-woman  down  to  the  scullion  and  pantry-boy.' 

I  believe  no  mortal  had  ever  such  fiur  invitations  as 
'  I '  to  be  happy  in  the  best  company  of  England ;  I  wish 
I  had  liberty  to  print  your  letter  with  my  own  comments 
upon  it.  There  was  a  fellow  in  Ireland,  '  called  Conolly,' 
who  from  a  shoe-boy  grew  to  bo  several  times  one  of  the  chief 
governors,  wholly  illiterate,  and  with  hardly  common  sense.* 
A  lord  lieutenant  told  the  first  King  George,  that  'Conolly'* 
was  the  greatest  subject  he  had  in  both  kingdoms;  and  truly 
his  character  was  gotten  and  i  reserved  by  '  ConollyV* 
never  appearing  in  England,  which  was  the  only  wise  thing  he 
ever  did,  except  purchasing  sixteen  thousand  pounds  a  year.* 

1  This  work  appeared  in  his  life-  the  Irish  public,  and  the  sentence  is 

time  under  the  title   of  A  complete  tlitii  softened  in  the  Dublin  edition  : 

Collection   of  gunleol  and  ingenious  "There    wu    a   person    in    Ireland 

Conversation,  according  to  the  moat    called  ,   who   from  a  very  low 

polite   Mode   and  Method  now  used  birth  grew  to  be  several  times  one  of 

at  Court,  and  in  the  best  Companies  the   chief  governors,  very   illiterate, 

of  England.    In  three  Dialogues.    By  and  with  no  great  share  of  sense." 

Simon  Wagstaff,  Esq.    The  Dialogues  *  "  He  "  in  the  quarto, 

are  in  a  strain  of  affected  smartness,  *  The  quarto  "his." 

and  mostly  consist  of  cant  phrases,  *  William  Conolly  was  speaker  of 

such  as  are  current  in  every  genera-  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  a  com. 

tion  among  the  classes  who  aim  to  be  missioner  of  revenue,  and  long  one  of 

sprightly  without  wit,  and  are  desti-  the  three  lord  justices  in  the  absence 

tute  of  solid  ideas.  of  the  lord-lieutenant     His  influence 

1  An  imperfect  thing  of  this  kind  was  immense,  and  no  measure  could 

called  Directions  to  Servants  in  ge.  bo  carried  without  his  support.     Dur- 

neral    haa  been  published  since  his  ing  the  illness,  which  terminated  his 

death.— Warburton.  life  on   Oct.   80,  1729,  there  was  a 

The  general  directions  are  followed  difficulty  in  conducting  the  business 
by  separate  chapters  containing  the  of  the  legislature  from  the  want  of 
special  directions  for  each  class  of  his  wonted  authority  over  the  mem- 
servants,— the  butler,  the  cook,  the  bcrs,  and  Archbishop  Boulter  wrote 
footman,  the  coachman,  the  groom,  word  to  the  English  government  that 
the  chamber-maid,  the  waiting-maid,  it  would  "require  time  to  bring  the 
etc.  several  clans  which  united  in  Conolly 

1  This  language  was  too  strong  for  to  center  in  another."  He  was  a  whig 
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Why,  you  need  not  stare;  it  is  easily  applied:  I  must  be 
absent,  in  order  to  preserve  my  credit  with  her  grace.  '  One 
thing  I  like  well  enough, — that  you  and  the  duchess  absolutely 
govern  the  family,  for  I  have  not  heard  one  squabble  of  my 
lord  duke,  who  I  take  for  granted  submits  to  all  your  decrees. 
I  writ  some  time  ago  to  your  new  Lady  Suffolk,  and  old  friend, 
but  have  received  no  answer.  Sho  will  probably  be  more  civil 
when  she  comes  to  be  a  duchess.  But  I  do  not  think  her  sin- 
cerity worth  disputing,  nor  will  disturb  you  in  your  dupery, 
because  it  is  of  no  consequence.  Besides,  my  quarrel  with  her 
is  partly  good  manners,  and  she  is  a  good  servant,  who  does 
the  office  of  a  shrew.' l  Lo,  here  comes  in  the  duchess  again 
(I  know  her  by  her  dd's  ;  but  '  I '  am  a  fool  for  discovering 
my  art)  to  defend  herself  against  my  conjecture  of  what  she 
said. 

To  the  Duchess. 

Madam, — I  will  imitate  your  grace,  and  write  to  you 
upon  the  same  line.  I  own  it  is  a  base,  unromantic  spirit 
in  me  to  suspend  the  honour  of  waiting  at  your  grace's 
feet  till  I  can  finish  a  paltry  lawsuit.  It  concerns,  indeed, 
almost  all  my  whole  fortune.  It  is  equal  to  half  Mr. 
Pope's,  and  two-thirds  of  Mr.  Gay's,  and  about  six  weeks' 
rent  of  your  grace's.  This  cursed  accident  has  drilled 
away  the  whole  summer.  But,  madam,  understand  one  thing, 
that  I  take  all  your  ironical  civilities  in  a  literal  sense,  and 
whenever  I  have  the  honour  to  attend  you,  shall  expect  them 
to  be  literally  performed,  though  perhaps  I  shall  find  it  hard 
to  prove  your  hand-writing  in  a  court  of  justice  ;  but  that  will 
not  be  much  for  your  credit.  How  miserably  has  your  grace 
been  mistaken  in  thinking  to  avoid  envy  by  running  into  exile, 


who  was  ejected  from  his  office  during 
the  rule  of  Lord  Oxford,  and  who 
had  been  steady  to  the  interests  of 
the  succeeding  ministries,  which  suffi- 
ciently explains  Swift's  prejudice 
against  him.  Archbishop  Boulter 
says  that  his  income  was  reputed  to 
bo  £17,000,  and  Swift  calculates  in 
the  Drapier  letters  that  he  must  have 
250  horses  to  bring  up  half-a-ycar's 


rent  in  Wood's  coinage,  and  two  or 
three  great  cellars  to  hold  it. 

1  He  meant  that  Lady  Suffolk  did 
the  office  of  a  shrew  in  frowning 
u]k>ii  him  on  behalf  of  her  royal  mis- 
tress, and  that  his  good  manners  in- 
duced him  to  accuse  the  queen  through 
the  charges  he  brought  against  I^ady 
Suffolk  instead  of  openly  attacking 
her  majesty  by  name. 
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where  it  haunts  you  more  than  ever  it  did  even  at  court  Nan 
te  civitas  non  regia  domus  in  exilium  miterunt,  sed  tu  utrmque. 
So  says  Cicero,  as  your  grace  knows,  or  so  he  might  have 
said. 

To  Oat. 

*  Sir, — I  profess  it  was  in  my  thoughts  to  have  writ  that  con- 
gratulatory letter  you  mention.1  I  never  saw  the  paper  which 
occasioned  the  disgrace.  It  was  not  suffered  to  he  visible  here ; 
but  I  am  told  there  was  something  wrong  in  it  that  looked  like 
betraying  private  conversation.  Two  ministers  may  talk  with 
freedom  of  their  master's  wrong  notions,  &e.,  and  it  would 
hardly  agree  with  honour  to  communicate  what  was  spoken  to 
any  third  person,  much  less  to  the  public.  This  I  say  at  a 
venture,  for  all  things  are  here  misrepresented,  and  I  wish 
myself  better  informed.' 

I  am  told  that  the  Craftsman  in  one  of  his  papers  is  offended 
with  the  publishers  of,  I  suppo.se,  the  last  edition  of  the  Dun- 
ciad ;  and  I  was  asked  whether  you  and  Mr.  Pope  were  as  good 
friends  to  the  new  disgraced  person*  as  formerly  P  This  I  know* 
nothing  of,  but  suppose  it  the  consequence  of  some  '  Irish '  mis- 
take. As  to  writing,  I  look  on  you  just  in  the  prime  of  life 
for  it, — the  very  season  when  judgment  and  invention  draw 
together.  But  schemes  are  perfectly  accidental.  Some  will 
appear  barren  of  hints  and  matter,  but  prove  to  be  fruitful, 
and  others  the  contrary.  And  what  you  say  is  past  doubt, 
that  every  one  can  best  find  hints  for  himself,  though  it  is 
possible  that  sometimes  a  friend  may  give  you  a  lucky  one, 
just  suited  to  your  own  imagination.  But  all  this  is  almost 
passed  with  me.  My  invention  and  judgment  are  perpetually 
at  fistycuffs,  till  they  have  quite  disabled  each  other ;  and  the 
merest  trifles  I  ever  wrote  are  serious  philosophical  lucubra- 
tions, in  comparison  to  what  I  now  busy  myself  about ;  as,  to 
speak  in  the  author's  phrase,  the  world  may  one  day  see.* 

1  To  Pultenoy.  ton. 

1  Pulteuey.  Bishop  Home,  after  rending  some  of 

*  The  quarto,  "knew,"  and  for  these  posthumous  trivialities,  well  re- 
"it"  has  "it  wan."  marked  that  the  Rift  of  great  talents 

*  His  ludicrous  prediction  was  since  was  not  more  rare  than  the  wisdom  to 
his  death,  and  very  much  to  his  dis-  use  them  rightly. 

honour,  seriously  fulfilled. — Wahbur. 
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*  I  must  desire  you,  raillery  apart,  to  let  my  lady  duchess 
know  that  no  man  is  or  can  he  more  sensible  than  myself  of 
her  grace's  undeserved  civility,  favour,  and  condescension,  with 
my  thanks  for  all  which  I  could  fill  this  paper,  and  twenty 
more,  to  the  bottom ;  but  an  opportunity  just  happening  to 
send  this  fetter, — for  I  am  out  of  post  roads, — I  must  here 
conclude/ 


89.1   GAY  AND  THE  DUKE  OF  QUEENSBERRY  TO  SWIFT. 

Endorsed  "Received  Nov.  8,  1731." 
Gat. 

For  about  this  month  or  six  weeks  past  I  have  been 
rambling  from  home  or  have  been  at  what  I  may  not  impro- 
perly call  other  homes,  at  Dawley  and  at  Twickenham ;  and  I 
really  think  at  every  one  of  my  homes  you  have  as  good  a 
pretension  as  myself;  for  I  find  them  all  exceedingly  disap- 
pointed by  the  lawsuit  that  has  kept  you  this  summer  from  us. 
Mr.  Pope  told  me  that  affair  was  now  over,  that  you  have  the 
estate  that  was  your  security.  I  wish  you  had  your  own 
money ;  for  I  wish  you  free  from  every  engagement  that  keeps 
us  one  from  another.  I  think  you  deciphered  the  last  letter 
we  sent  you  very  judiciously.  You  may  make  your  own  con- 
ditions at  Amesbury,  where  I  am  at  present.  You  may  do 
the  same  at  Dawley ;  and  Twickenham  you  know  is  your  own. 
But  if  you  rather  choose  to  live  with  me — that  is  to  say,  if 
you  will  give  up  your  right  and  title — I  will  purchase  the 
house  you  and  I  used  to  dispute  about  over  against  Ham 
Walks,  on  purpose  to  entertain  you.  Name  your  day,  and  it 
shall  be  done.  I  have  lived  with  you,  and  I  wish  to  do  so 
again  in  any  place  and  upon  any  terms.  The  duchess  does 
not  know  of  my  writing ;  but  I  promised  to  acquaint  the  duke 
the  next  time  I  wrote  to  you,  and  for  aught  I  know  he  may 
tell  the  duchess,  and  she  may  tell  Sir  William  Wyndham  who 

1  Published  by  Hawkeaworth.  Pope  published  the  answer. 
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is  now  here ;  and  for  fear  they  should  all  have  something  to 
flay  to  you  I  leave  the  rest  of  the  paper  till  I  see  the  duke. 

Tax  Duke. 
Mr.  Gav  tells  me  you  seem  to  doubt  what  authority  my 
wife  and  he  have  to  invito  a  person  hither  who,  by  agreement, 
is  to  have  the  government  .of  the  place  during  his  stay,  when 
at  the  same  time  it  does  not  appear  that  the  present  master  of 
the  demesnes  has  been  consulted  in  it.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  this :  I  did  not  know  whether  you  might  not  have 
suspected  me  for  a  sort  of  a  pert  coxcomb,  had  I  put  in  my  word 
in  the  late  correspondence!  between  you  and  my  wife.  Ladies 
by  the  courtesy  of  tho  world  enjoy  privileges  not  allowed  to 
men,  and  in  many  cases  the  same  thing  is  called  a  favour  from 
a  lady  which  might  perhaps  be  looked  upon  as  impertinence 
from  a  man.  Upon  this  reflection  I  have  hitherto  refrained 
from  writing  to  you,  having  never  had  the  pleasure  of  con- 
versing with  you  otherwise,  and  as  that  is  a  thing  I  most 
siucerely  wish,  I  would  not  venture  to  meddle  in  a  negotiation 
that  seemed  to  be  in  so  fair  a  way  of  producing  that  desirable 
end.  But  our  friend  John  has  not  done  me  justice  if  he  has 
never  mentioned  to  you  how  much  I  wish  for  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  here,  and  though  I  have  not  till  now  avowedly  taken 
any  steps  towards  bringing  it  about,  what  has  passed  con- 
ducive to  it  has  been  all  along  with  my  privity  and  consent, 
and  I  do  now  formally  ratify  all  the  preliminary  articles  and 
conditions  agreed  to  on  the  part  of  my  wife,  and  will  undertake 
for  the  due  observance  of  them.  I  depend  upon  my  friend 
John  to  answer  for  my  sincerity.  I  was  not  long  At  court,1 
and  have  been  a  country  gentleman  for  some  time. 

Poll  manus  sub  linus  darque  dda. 
Hivu  kig  fig  gnipite  gnaroa.* 

1  Not  long  enough,  that  is,  to  loam  lines  are  in  the  handwriting  of  tha 

insincerity.  duchess.     They  appear  to  be  without 

7  This  ia  in  another  hand;  possibly  any  meaning  whatever,  facetious  or 

Sir  W.  Wyndham's.— Nichols.  serious. 

Swift  says  in   his  reply  tist  the 
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90.1  SWIFT  TO  GAY  AND  THE  DUKE  AND  DUCHESS 

OF  QUEENSBERRY. 

Dec,  1,  1731. 
To  Gay. 

If  your  ramble  was  on  horseback,  I  am  glad  of  it  on 
account  of  your  health ;  but  I  know  your  arts  of  patching  up  a 
journey  between  stage  coaches  and  friends'  coaches :  for  you 
are  as  arrant  a  cockney  as  any  hosier  in  Chcapside,  'and '  one 
clean  shirt  with  two  cravats,  and  as  many  handkerchiefs, 
make  up  your  equipage ;  and  as  for  a  night-gown,  it  is  clear. 
from  Homer  that  Agamemnon  rose  without  one.  I  have 
often  had  it  in  my  head  to  put  it  into  yours,  that  you  ought 
to  have  some  great  work  in  scheme,  which  may  take  up  seven 
years  to  finish,  besides  two  or  three  under-ones,  that  may  add 
another  thousand  pounds  to  your  stock;  and  then  I  shall 
be  in  less  pain  about  you.  I  know  you  can  find  dinners,  but 
you  love  twelvepenny  coaches  too  well,  without  considering 
that  the  interest  of  a  whole  thousand  pounds  brings  you  but 
half-a-crown  a  day.  I  find  a  greater  longing  than  ever  to  come 
amongst  you,  and  reason  good,  when  I  am  teased  with  dukes 
and  duchesses  for  a  visit,  all  my  demands  complied  with,  and 
all  excuses  cut  off.  You  remember,  "  O  happy  Don  Quixote ! 
queens  held  his  horse,  and  duchesses  pulled  off  his  armour," 
or  something  to  that  purpose.  He  was  a  mean-spirited  fellow ; 
I  can  say  ten  times  more.  O  happy,  &c,  such  a  duchess  was 
designed  to  attend  him,  and  such  a  duke  invited  him  to  com- 
mand his  palace. 

Nam  istos  rcges  cseteros 
Memorare  nolo,  hominum  mendicabula. 

Go  read  your  Plautus  and  observe  Strobilus  vapouring  after 
he  had  found  the  pot  of  gold. 

I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with* '  the  house  over  against  Ham 

1  This  letter  was  published  in  the  to  the  previous  letter,  which  Swift  en- 
quarto  of  1741,   where  it    is  dated  dorsed  as  received  Nov.  8. 
Sept    10.      The  transcript    in    the  ,      s  In  place  of  the  remainder  of  the 
Oxford  MSS.  bears  the  date  of  Dec.  1,  sentence    the    quarto    reads    "that 
and  this  is  correct,  since  it  is  in  answer  lady. " 
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Walks,  or  with  the  owner  of  it.'  I  have  long  hated  her  on 
your  account,  and  the  more,  because  you  are  bo  forgiving  as 
not  to  hate  her.  '  I  writ  her  a  long  letter  latelyin  answer  to  her 
last,  and  let  her  know  I  would  write  to  her  no  more,'  although ' 
she  has  good  qualities  enough  to  make  her  esteemed;"  but  not 
one  grain  of  '  truth  or  honour.'  *  I  only  wish  she  were  a  fool 
'  as  she  is  a  knave.' 

I  have  bceu  several  months  writing  near  five  hundred  lines 
on  a  pleasant  subject,  only  to  tell  what  my  friends  and  enemies 
will  say  on  mo  after  I  am  dead.'  I  shall  finish  it  soon,  for  I 
add  two  bines  every  week,  and  blot  out  four  and  alter  eight. 
I  have  brought  in  you  and  my  other  friends,  as  well  as 
enemies  and  detractors. 

It  is  a  great  comfort  to  see  bow  corruption  and  ill  conduct 
arc  instrumental  in  uniting  virtuous  persons  and  lovers  of  their 
country  of  all  denominations.  '  Lord  B[olingbroke]  with 
Wraiiam]  P[ulteney],  S[ir]  W[illiam]  WJjndluun]  wiJh 
the  Amesbury' — whig  and  tory,  high  and  low  church,  as  soon 
as  they  are  left  to  think  freely,  all  joining  in  opinion.'  If  this 
be  disaffection,  pray  Qod  send  me  always  among  the  dis- 
affected ;  and  I  heartily  wish  you  joy  of  your  scurvy  treatment 
at  court,  which  has  given  you  leisure  to  cultivate  both  public 

'  "  However"  in  the  quarto.  ■  performances,  but  very  characteristic. 

1  So  Swift  says  in  a  letter  he  wrote  — Warburton. 

to  Lady  Suffolk,  Oct.   23,   1731,  "1  *  The  Duke  of  Qneensberry  n-aa  in 

never  knew  a  lady  who  had  ho  many  opposition   "on  account  of  ill-usage 

qualities  to  beget  esteem."    He  must  from    the     ministers,"    Bolingbroke 

have  rated  moral  qualities  very  low  because  he  had  not  been  restored  to 

when  he  could  entertain  such  vast  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 

esteem  for  a  woman  whom  he  be-  Pulteney  because    he   sot    a    higher 

lieved  to  be  without  "one  grain  of  price  upon  his  services  than  Walpole 

truth    or   honour."      And  what    is  chose  to  pay.     Sir  William  Wynd- 

extraordinary,  he  never  seems  to  have  ham  was  the  only  one  of  the  clique 

thought  it  the  slightest  blemish  to  whom  we  do  not  know  to  have  been 

her  reputation,   nor  any  obstacle  to  actuated    by    selfish     motives,    and 

paying  her  homage,    that  ahe  lived,  Wyndham  was  the  puppet  of  Boling- 

and  had  been  living  for  years,  in  open  broke.       "I    must  complain,"   said 

adultery.  Swift,  "  that  the  cards  are  ill  shuffled 

1  Fur  "  truth  or  honour  "  the  quarto  till   I  have  a  good  hand,"  and  thia 

reads  "  feeling. "  wai   the    principle  which   governed 

1  The    poem    on    his  own  death,  these  "lovers  of  their  country  ■  in 

formed  upon  a  maxim  of  Rochefou-  their  opposition  to  WaJpole. 
cauld.     It  is  one  of  the  best  of  his 
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and  private  virtue,  neither  of  them  likely  to  be  soon  met  with 
within  the  walls  of  St.  James's  or  Westminster.  But  I  must 
here  dismiss  you  that  I  may  pay  my  acknowledgments  to  the 
duke  for  the  great  honour  he  has  done  me. 

To  the  Duke. 

My  Lord, — I  could  have  sworn  that  my  pride  would  be 
always  able  to  preserve  me  from  vanity,  of  which  I  have  been  in 
great  danger  to  be  guilty  for  some  months  past,  first  by  the  con- 
duct of  my  lady  duchess,  and  now  by  that  of  your  grace,  which 
had  like  to  finish  the  work.     And  I  should  have  certainly  gone 
about  showing  my  letters  under  the  charge  of  secrecy  to  every 
blab  of  my  acquaintance,  if  I  could  have  the  least  hope  of 
prevailing  on  any  of  them  to  believe  that  a  man  in  so  obscure 
a  corner,  quite  thrown  out  of  the  present  world,  and  within  a 
few  steps  of  the  next,  should  receive  such  condescending  invi- 
tations from  two  such  persons,  to  whom  he  is  an  utter  stranger, 
and  who  know  no  more  of  him  than  what  they  have  heard 
by  the  partial  representations  of  a  friend.     But  in  the  mean- 
time, I  must  desire  your  grace  not  to  flatter  yourself,  that  I 
waited  for  your  consent  to  accept  the  invitation.     I  must  be 
ignorant  indeed  not  to  know,  that  the  duchess,  ever  since  you 
met,   has  been  most  politicly  employed  in  increasing  those 
forces,  and  sharpening  those  arms,  with  which  she  subdued  you 
at  first,  and  to  which,  the  braver  and  the  wiser  you  grow,  you 
will  more  and  more  submit.     Thus  I  know  myself  on  the  secure 
ride,  and  it  was  a  mere  piece  of  '  my '  good  manners  to  insert 
that  clause,  of  which  you  have  taken  the  advantage.     But  as 
I  cannot  forbear  informing  your  grace,   that  the  duchess's 
great  secret  in  her  art  of  government  has  been   to   reduce 
both  your  wills  into  one,  so  I  am  content,  in  due  observance  to 
the  forms  of  the  world,  to  return  my  most  humble  thanks  to 
your  grace  for  so  great  a  favour  as  you  are  pleased  to  offer 
me,  and  which  nothing  but  impossibilities  shall  prevent  me 
from  receiving,  since  1  am,  with  the  greatest  reason,  truth, 
and  respect,  my  lord,  your  grace's  most  obedient,  &c. 

To  the  Duchess. 

Madam, — I  have  consulted  all  the  learned  in  occult  sciences 
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of  my  acquaintance,  and  have  sate  up  eleven  nights  to  dis- 
cover the  meaning  of  those  two  hieroglyphical  lines  in  your 
grace's  hand  at  the  bottom  of  the  last  Amesbury  letter,  but  all 
in  vain.  Only  it  is  agreed  that  the  language  is  Coptic,  and  a 
very  profound  Behmist  assures  me  the  style  is  poetic,  con- 
taining an  invitation  from  a  very  great  person  of  the  female 
sex  to  a  strange  kind  of  man  whom  she  never  saw ;  and  this  is 
all  I  can  find,  which,  after  so  many  former  invitations,  will 
ever  confirm  me  in  that  respect,  wherewith  I  am,  madam, 
your  grace's  most  obedient,  Ac. 


01.  GAY  AND  POPE  TO  SWIFT. 

Gay. 

Dec.  1,  1731. 

You  used  to  complain  that  Mr.  Pope  and  I  would  not  let 
you  speak :  you  may  now  be  even  with  me,  and  take  it  out 
in  writing.  If  you  do  not  send  to  me  now  and  then,  the 
post-office  will  think  me  of  no  consequence,  for  I  have  no 
correspondent  but  you.  You  may  keep  as  far  from  us  as  you 
please ;  you  cannot  bo  forgotten  by  those  who  ever  knew  you, 
and  therefore  please  me  by  sometimes  showing  that  I  am  not 
forgot  by  you.  I  have  nothing  to  take  me  off  from  my  friend- 
ship to  you.  I  seek  no  new  acquaintance,  and  court  no 
favour ;  1  spend  no  shillings  in  coaches  or  chairs  to  levees  or 
groat  visits,  and,  as  I  do  not  want  the  assistance  of  some  that  I 
formerly  conversed  with,  I  will  not  so  much  as  seem  to  seek  to 
bo  a  dependant.  As  to  my  studies,  I  have  not  been  entirely 
idle,  though  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  yet  perfected  anything. 
What  I  have  done  is  something  in  the  way  of  those  Fables  I 
have  already  published.1  All  the  money  I  get  is  by  saving,  so 
that  by  habit  there  may  be  some  hopes,  if  I  grow  richer,  of 
my  becoming  a  miser.  All  misers  have  their  excuses.  The 
motive  to  my  parsimony  is  independence.  If  I  were  to  be 
represented  by  the  duchess  vs^°  *s  $uc^  a  downright  niggard  for 
me\this  character  might  not  be  allowed  me;  but  I  reallv 

1  TU«  scwncl  jvirt  of  his  F*hl*&>  —Bowleg 
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think  I  am  covetous  enough  for  any  who  lives  at  the  court-end 
of  the  town,  and  who  is  as  poor  as  myself:  for  I  do  not  pre- 
tend that  I  am  equally  saving  with  Selkirk.1  Mr.  Lewis 
desired  you  might  be  told  that  he  has  five  pounds  of  yours 
in  his  hands,  which  he  fancies  you  may  have  forgot,  for  he 
will  hardly  allow  that  a  verseman  *  can  have  a  just  knowledge 
of  his  own  affairs.  When  you  got  rid  of  your  lawsuit,  I  was 
in  hopes  that  you  had  got  your  own,  and  was  free  from  every 
vexation  of  the  law;  but  Mr.  Pope  tells  me  you  are  not 
entirely  out  of  your  perplexity,  though  you  have  the  security 
now  in  your  own  possession ;  but  still  your  case  is  not  so  bad 
as  Captain  Gulliver's,  who  was  ruined  by  having  a  decree  for 
him  with  costs.  I  have  had  an  injunction  for  me  against 
pirating  booksellers,  which  I  am  sure  to  get  nothing  by,  and 
will,  I  fear,  in  the  end  drain  me  of  some  money.  When  I 
began  this  prosecution,  I  fancied  there  would  be  some  end  of  it ; 
but  the  law  still  goes  on,  and  it  is  probable  I  shall  some  time  or 
other  see  an  attorney's  bill  as  long  as  the  book.  Poor  Duke 
Disney  is  dead,  and  has  left  what  he  had  among  his  friends, 
among  whom  are  Lord  Bolingbroke,  500/. ;  Mr.  Pelham,  500/. ; 
Sir  William  Wyndham's  youngest  son,  500/. ;  General  Hill, 
500/. ;  Lord  Masham's  son,  500/. 

You  have  the  good  wishes  of  those  I  converse  with.  They 
know  they  gratify  me,  when  they  remember  you ;  but  I 
really  think  they  do  it  purely  for  your  own  sake.  I  am  satisfied 
with  the  love  and  friendship  of  good  men,  and  envy  not  the 
demerits  of  those  who  are  most  conspicuously  distinguished. 
Therefore,  as  I  set  a  just  value  upon  your  friendship,  you  can- 
not please  me  more  than  letting  me  now  and  then  know  that 
you  remember  me, — the  only  satisfaction  of  distant  friends ! 

1  "S—  Ik— k"  in  the  Dublin  edi-  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Middleton,  Nov. 

tion;     "S k"     in     the    quarto.  15,     1738,     Lord     Hervey     quoted 

Charles  Hamilton,  Earl  of  Selkirk,  him  as  an  instance  that  a  man  may 

was  a  Scotch  peer,  and  third  son  of  live    for   three  score  years   without 

one  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton.     He  acquiring  the  commonest  knowledge 

was  lord  of  the  bed-chamber  to  Wil-  current  in  the  world.     He  died  in 

liam  III.,  George  I.,  and  George  II.,  1739. 

and  hence  Lord  Hervey  says  of  him,  *  Lord  Bathurst  used  to  call  Lewis 

Let  nauseous  Selkirk  shake  his  empty  head      ^      "  P">*man,w    -and     Prior     hi* 
Through  six  courts  more,  when  six  have  verseman. 

wished  him  dead. 

VOL.   VH.—  O0&&BSPOKOKH0B,   VOL.    II.  0 
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Pope. 

Mr.  Gay's  is  a  good  letter,  mine  will  be  a  very  dull  one ; 
and  yet  what  you  will  think  the  worst  of  it  is,  what  should  be 
its  excuse,  that  I  write  in  a  headache  that  has  lasted  three  days. 
I  am  never  ill  but  I  think  of  your  ailments,  and  repine  that  they 
mutually  hinder  our  being  together,  though  in  one  point  I  am 
apt  to  differ  from  you,  for  you  shun  your  Mends  when  you 
are  in  those  circumstances,  and  I  desire  them.  Your  way  is 
the  more  generous,  mine  the  more  tender.  Lady  [Suffolk] 
took  your  letter  very  kindly,  for  I  had  prepared  her  to  expect 
no  answer  under  a  twelvemonth :  but  kindness  perhaps  is  a 
word  not  applicable  to  courtiers.  However,  she  is  an  extra- 
ordinary woman  there  who  will  do  you  common  justice. 
For  God's  sake  why  all  this  scruple  about  Lord  B[oling- 
brokej's  keeping  your  horses,  who  has  a  park ;  or  about  my 
keeping  you  on  a  pint  of  wine  a  day  P  We  are  infinitely 
richer  than  you  imagine.  John  Gay  shall  help  me  to  enter- 
tain you,  though  you  come  like  King  Lear  with  fifty  knights. 
Though  such  prospects  as  I  wish  cannot  now  be  formed  for 
fixing  you  with  us,  time  may  provide  better  before  yon  part 
again.  The  old  lord  may  die,1  the  benefice  may  drop ;  or,  at 
worst,  you  may  carry  me  into  Ireland.  You  will  see  a  work 
of  Lord  Bfolingbroke]^*  and  one  of  mine,  which,  with  a  just 
neglect  of  the  present  age,  consult  only  posterity ;  and,  with 
a  noble  scorn  of  politics,  aspire  to  philosophy.  I  am  glad  you 
resolve  to  meddle  no  more  with  the  low  concerns  and  interests 
of  parties,  even  of  countries ;  for  countries  are  but  larger  parties. 
Quid  vcrum  atque  decern,  curare,  et  rogare,  nostrum  sit.  I  am 
much  pleased  with  your  design  upon  Rochefoucauld's  maxim ; 
pray  finish  it.  I  am  happy  whenever  you  join  our  names 
together ;  so  would  Dr.  Arbuthnot  be,  but  at  this  time  he  can 
be  pleased  with  nothing :  for  his  darling  son  is  dying  in  all 
probability,  by  the  melancholy  account  I  received  this  morning.* 

1  Lord  St.   John,   father  of   Lord  *  Charles  Arbuthnot,  a  clergyman* 

Bolingbroke,    at  this  time  of  great  "  I  have  had,"  wrote  his  father  to 

age,  upon  whose  death  a  considerable  Swift,  Jan.  13,  1738,  4<but  a  melan- 

accession  of  income  would  devolve  to  choly,   sorrowful  life  for  some  time 

Lord  Bolingbroke.—  Bowles.  past,    having    lost    my   dear    child, 

1  His  Essays    on   Human  Know-  whose  life,  if  it  had  so  pleased  God,  I 

**&&•  would  have  willingly  redeemed  with 
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The  paper  you  ask  me  about  is  of  little  value.1  It  might 
have  been  a  seasonable  satire  upon  the  scandalous  language 
and  passion  with  which  men  of  condition  have  stooped  to 
treat  one  another.  Surely  they  sacrifice  too  much  to  the 
people,  when  they  sacrifice  their  own  characters,  families,  &c. 
to  the  diversion  of  that  rabble  of  readers.  I  agree  with  you 
in  my  contempt  of  most  popularity,  fame,  &c.  Even  as  a 
writer  I  am  cool  in  it,  and  whenever  you  see  what  I  am  now 
writing,  you  will  be  convinced  I  would  please  but  a  few,  and, 
if  I  could,  make  mankind  less  admirers,  and  greater  reasoners.9 
I  study  much  more  to  render  my  own  portion  of  being  easy, 
and  to  keep  this  peevish  frame  of  the  human  body  in  good 
humour.  Infirmities  have  not  quite  unmanned  me,  and  it 
will  delight  you  to  hear  they  are  not  increased,  though  not 
diminished.  I  thank  God,  I  do  not  very  much  want  people 
to  attend  me,  though  my  mother  now  cannot.  When  I  am 
sick,  I  lie  down  :  when  I  am  better,  I  rise  up :  I  am  used  to 
the  headache,  &c.  If  greater  pains  arrive,  such  as  my  late 
rheumatism,  the  servants  bathe  and  plaster  me,  or  the  surgeon 
scarifies  me,  and  I  bear  it,  because  I  must.  This  is  the  evil 
of  nature,  not  of  fortune.  I  am  just  now  as  well  as  when  you 
were  here  :  I  pray  God  you  were  no  worse.  I  sincerely  wish 
my  life  were  passed  near  you,  and  such  as  it  is,  I  would  not 


my  own.  I  thank  God  for  a  new 
lesson  of  submission  to  bis  will,  and 
likewise  for  what  he  has  left  me." 
"  The  great  loss  I  sustained  in  him/* 
he  said  to  Swift  nearly  two  years 
later,  "gave  me  my  first  shock.*' 

1  The  allusion  is  to  Arbuthnot's 
tract,  A  brief  Account  of  Mr.  John 
Ginglicutt's  Treatise  concerning  the 
Altercation  or  Scolding  of  the  Ancients. 
Pulteney,  after  mentioning  to  Swift, 
Feb.  9,  1731,  that  vituperation  had 
risen  to  a  greater  height  with  poli- 
ticians than  had  ever  been  known 
before,  proceeds  to  say,  "  Upon  this 
Dr.  Arbuthnot  has  written  a  very 
humorous  treatise,  which  he  showed 
me  this  morning,  wherein  he  proves 
from  many  learned  instances  that  this 
sort  of  altercation  is  ancient,  elegant, 


and  classical,  and  that  what  the 
world  falsely  imagines  to  be  polite  is 
truly  gothic  and  barbarous.  His 
quotations  from  Homer,  Demosthe- 
nes, iEschines  and  Tully  are  admira- 
ble, and  the  whole  is  very  humorously 
conducted."  The  piquancy  which 
Pulteney  discovered  in  the  tract  was 
not  perceived  by  the  public,  who 
thought  with  Pope  that  it  was  of 
"little  value."  There  could  hardly 
be  a  duller,  less  effective  piece  of 
satire. 

*  The  poem  he  means  is  the  Essay 
on  Man.  But  this  point  ho  could 
never  gain.  His  readers  would  ad- 
mire the  poetry  in  spite  of  him,  and 
would  not  understand  the  reasoning 
after  all  his  pains. — Wakbubton. 

s  2 
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repine  at  it.    All  you  mention  remember  you,  and  wish  you 
here. 


92.' 


GAY  TO  SWIFT. 


March  18,  1731-32. 


Dear  Sir, — I  hope  this  unlucky  accident  of  hurting  your  leg9 
will  not  prevent  your  coming  to  us  this  spring,  though  you  say 
nothing  about  it.  All  your  friends  expect  it,  and  particularly  my 
landlord  and  landlady,  who  are  my  friends  as  much  as  ever, 
and  I  should  not  think  them  so  if  they  were  not  as  much  yours. 
The  downs  of  Amesbury  are  so  smooth  that  neither  horse  nor 
man  can  hardly  make  a  wrong  step,  so  that  you  may  take  your 
exercise  with  us  with  greater  security.  If  you  can  prevail  with 
the  duchess  to  ride  and  walk  with  you,  you  will  do  her  good ; 
but  that  is  a  motive  I  could  never  prevail  with  her  to  comply 
with.  I  wish  you  would  try  whether  your  oratory  could  get 
over  this  difficulty. 

General  Dormer,  Sir  Clement  Cotterell,  and  I  set  out  to- 
morrow morning  for  Rousham  in  Oxfordshire,  to  stay  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight.  The  duchess  will  undertake  to  recommend  the 
lords  of  her  acquaintance  to  attend  Mr.  Kyves's  ■  cause,  if  it 
should  come  on  before  our  return.  The  duke  will  do  the  same. 
Her  grace  too  has  undertaken  to  answer  your  letter. 

I  have  not  disposed  of  your  South  Sea  bonds.  There  is  a 
year's  interest  due  at  lady-day;  but  if  I  were  to  dispose  of 
them  at  present,  I  should  lose  a  great  deal  of  the  premium  I 
paid  for  them.  Perhaps  they  may  fall  lower,  but  I  cannot 
prevail  with  myself  to  sell  them.  The  rogueries  that  have 
been  discovered  in  some  other  companies,  I  believe,  make 
them  all  have  less  credit. 


1  Published  by  Hawkesworth.  En- 
dorsed "Received  April  12,  1732, 
answered  May  6,  1732."  The  an- 
swer is  one  of  the  letters  printed  by 
Pope. 

8  He  slipped  npon  the  staircase 
at  tho  beginning  of  February,  and 
sprained  his  leg  so  badly  that  he 
could  neither  walk  nor  ride. 


*  William  Ryves  was  an  eminent 
merchant  in  Dublin.  The  cause  was 
an  appeal  by  David  Bindon,  ano- 
ther merchant,  from  a  decree  of  tho 
court  of  exchequer  in  Ireland  in  fa- 
vour of  Mr.  Ryves.  The  appeal  was 
dismissed,  and  the  decree  affirmed, 
May  4,  1733.— Nichols. 
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I  find  myself  dispirited  for  want  of  having  some  pursuit. 
Indolence  and  idleness  are  the  most  tiresome  things  in  the 
world,  and  I  begin  to  find  a  dislike  to  society.  I  think  I  ought 
to  try  to  break  myself  of  it,  but  I  cannot  resolve  to  set  about 
it.  I  have  left  off  almost  all  my  great  acquaintance,  which 
saves  me  something  in  chair  hire,  though  in  that  article  the 
town  is  still  very  expensive.  Those  who  were  your  old  ac- 
quaintance are  almost  the  only  people  I  now  visit,  and,  indeed, 
upon  trying  all,  I  like  them  best. 

Lord  Cornbury  refused  the  pension  that  was  offeredhim.1  He 
is  chosen  to  represent  the  university  of  Oxford  in  the  room  of 
Mr.  Bromley'  without  opposition.  I  know  him,  and  I  think  he 
deserves  it.  He  is  a  young  nobleman  of  learning  and  morals, 
which  is  so  particular,  that  I  know  you  will  respect  and  value 
him  ;  and,  to  my  great  comfort,  he  lives  with  us  in  our  family. 
Mr.  Pope  is  in  town,  and  in  good  health.  I  lately  passed  a 
week  with  him  at  Twickenham.  I  must  leave  the  rest  to  the 
duchess ;  for  I  must  pack  up  my  shirts  to  set  out  to-morrow, 
being  the  14th  of  March,  the  day  after  I  received  your  letter. 
If  you  would  advise  the  duchess  to  confine  me  four  hours  a-day 
to  my  own  room,  while  I  am  in  the  country,  I  will  write,  for  I 
cannot  confine  myself  as  I  ought. 


93. 


BOLINGBROKE  AND  POPE  TO  SWIFT. 


BoLINGBttOKE. 

[April,  1732.] 

You  may  assure  yourself,  that  if  you  come  over  this  spring, 
you  will  find  me  not  only  got  back  into  the  habits  of  study,  but 


1  Lord  Cornbury  was  a  brother  of 
the  Duchess  of  Queensberry.  "  On 
his  return  from  his  travels,'1  says 
Pope,  "his  brother-in-law,  the  Lord 
Essex,  told  him  that  he  had  got  a 
pension  for  him.  It  was  a  very  hand- 
some one,  and  quite  equal  to  his 
rank.  All  Lord  Cornbury's  answer 
was,  '  How  could  you  tell,  my  lord, 
that  I  was  to  be  sold ;  or  at  least 
how  could  you  know  my  price  so 


exactly  ?'"  For  this  conduct  his 
virtue  was  celebrated  by  Pope,  but 
the  model  of  uprightness  was  an 
agent  of  the  pretender,  and  by  con- 
sequence a  perjured  traitor. 

*  William  Bromley  died  on  Feb. 
13.  A  high  churchman,  with  Jacobite 
sympathies,  he  was  unanimously 
chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  Nov.  25,  1710,  by  the 
parliament  which  was  elected  on  the 
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devoted  to  that  historical  task,  which  you  have  set  me  these 
many  years.  I  am  in  hopes  of  some  materials  which  will 
enable  me  to  work  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  plan  I  propose 
to  myself.  If  they  are  not  to  be  had,  I  must  accommodate  my 
plan  to  this  deficiency.  In  the  meantime  Pope  has  given  me 
more  trouble  than  he  or  I  thought  of;  and  you  will  be  surprised 
to  find  that  I  have  been  partly  drawn  by  him  and  partly  by 
myself,  to  write  a  pretty  large  volume l  upon  a  very  grave  and 
very  important  subject ;  that  I  have  ventured  to  pay  no  regard 
whatever  to  any  authority,  except  sacred  authority,  and  that  I 
have  ventured  to  start  a  thought,  which  must,  if  it  is  pushed  as 
successfully  as  I  think  it  is,  render  all  your  metaphysical 
theology  both  ridiculous  and  abominable.*  There  is  an  expres- 
sion in  one  of  your  letters  to  me,  which  makes  me  believe 
you  will  come  into  my  way  of  thinking  on  this  subject ;  and 
yet  I  am  persuaded  that  divines  and  freethinkers  would  both 
be  clamorous  against  it,*  if  it  was  to  be  submitted  to  their 
censure,  as  I  do  not  intend  that  it  shall.4  The  passage  I  mean 
is  that  where  you  say  you  told  Dr.  [Delany]  the  grand  points 
of  Christianity  ought  to  be  taken  as  infallible  revelations,1  Ac. 


formation  of  the  Harley  government, 
and  in  August,  1713,  he  was  promoted 
to  be  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state. 
His  official  career  ended  with  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  "He  was," 
says  Burnet,  "  a  man  of  grave  de- 
portment and  good  morals. " 

1  The  Essays  on  Human  Knowledge. 

2  Bolingbroke  referred  to  his  fa- 
vourite doctrine  that  the  moral  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity  are  not  in  con- 
formity with  oar  moral  conceptions. 
To  reason  upon  God's  moral  govern- 
ment would  be  presumptuous  and 
absurd  when  the  nature  of  his  moral 
attributes  were  unknown,  and  hence 
Bolingbroke  boasts  that  the  demon- 
stration of  the  principle  would  render 
our  "metaphysical  theology  both 
ridiculous  and  abominable."  He 
talks  of  "having  ventured  to  start 
the  thought,"  as  if  the  theory  had 
originated  with  himself,  which  was  a 
fanciful  claim  in  his  usual  style. 


•  The  freethinkers  were  mostly 
deists,  and  Bolingbroke  foresaw  they 
would  repudiate  the  notion  that  the 
moral  attributes  of  the  Deity  only 
presented  a  blank  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  man. 

4  He  meant  not  in  his  life-time. 

5  "Whatever  Swift  may  have  said, 
Bolingbroke  wanted  him  to  acknow- 
ledge that  revelation  was  not  to  bo 
reconciled  to  reason,  or  to  our  moral 
ideas.  The  "grand  points"  were 
"to  be  taken  as  infallible"  with  a 
blind  belief,  which  secretly  signified 
in  Bolingbroke' s  mind  that  they  wer 
not  worthy  of  any  belief  at  all.  If 
Christianity  was  to  be  accepted  with- 
out intellectual  insight,  he  inferred 
that  Swift  would  l>e  ready  to  admit 
that  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity 
were  equally  unintelligible,  and  could 
not  be  the  groundwork  of  our  theolo- 
gical simulations. 
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It  has  happened,  that,  whilst  I  was  writing  this  to  you,  the 
doctor  came  to  make  me  a  visit  from  London,  where  I  heard 
he  was  arrived  some  time  ago.  He  was  in  haste  to  return,  and 
is,  I  perceive,  in  great  haste  to  print.  He  left  with  me  eight 
dissertations,1  a  small  part,  as  I  understand,  of  his  work,  and 
desired  me  to  peruse,  consider,  and  observe  upon  them  against 
Monday  next,  when  he  will  come  down  again.  By  what  I 
have  read  of  the  two  first,  I  find  myself  unable  to  serve  him. 
The  principles  he  reasons  upon  are  begged  in  a  disputation  of 
this  sort,  and  the  manner  of  reasoning  is  by  no  means  close 
and  conclusive.  The  sole  advice  I  could  give  him  in  con- 
science would  be  that  which  he  would  take  ill  and  not  follow.1 
I  will  get  rid  of  this  task  as  well  as  I  can,  for  I  esteem  the 
man,  and  should  be  sorry  to  disoblige  him  where  I  cannot 
serve  him. 

As  to  retirement  and  exercise,  your  notions  are  true.  The 
first  should  not  be  indulged  so  much  as  to  render  us  savage, 
nor  the  last  neglected  so  as  to  impair  health.  But  I  know  men, 
who,  for  fear  of  being  savage,  live  with  all  who  will  live  with 
them ;  and  who,  to  preserve  their  health,  saunter  away  half 
their  time.    Adieu !     Pope  calls  for  the  paper. 


Pope. 

I  hope  what  goes  before  will  be  a  strong  motive  to  your 
coming.  God  knows  if  ever  I  shall  see  Ireland.  I  shall 
never  desire  it,  if  you  can  be  got  hither,  or  kept  here.  Yet 
I  think  I  shall  be  too  soon  a  free  man.3  Your  recom- 
mendations I  constantly  give  to  those  you  mention ;  though 
some  of  them  I  see  but  seldom,  and  am  every  day  more  retired. 


1  The  work  here  alluded  to  was  the 
first  volume  of  Dr.  Delany's  Revela- 
tion examined  with  Candour,  published 
1732, — a  work  written  in  a  very  florid 
and  declamatory  style,  and  with  a 
greater  degree  of  learning  and  inge- 
nuity than  of  sound  reason  and  argu- 
ment. The  same  may  be  said  of  this 
author's  Life  of  king  David.  The 
best  of  his  works  seem  to  be  his 
Reflections  on  Polygamy.  Dr.  De- 
lany  was  an  amiable,  a  benevolent 


and  a  virtuous  man, — a  character  far 
superior  to  that  of  the  ablest  contro- 
versial writer. — Warton. 

1  The  advice  to  suppress  the  trea- 
tise. No  evidences  of  Christianity 
would  have  found  favour  with  Bo- 
lingbroko.  The  stronger  the  argu- 
ments the  more  they  exasperated  him, 
as  may  be  seen  in  his  posthumous 
works. 

3  By  his  mother's  death.— Walteh 
Scott. 
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I  am  less  fond  of  the  world,  and  less  curious  about  it ;  yet  no 
way  out  of  humour,  disappointed,  or  angry,  though  in  my  way 
I  receive  as  many  injuries  as  my  betters ;  but  I  do  not  feel 
them,  therefore  I  ought  not  to  Tex  other  people,  nor  even  to 
return  injuries.  I  pass  almost  all  my  time  at  Dawley,  and  at 
home.  My  lord — of  which  I  partly  take  the  merit  to  myself — 
is  as  much  estranged  from  politics  as  I  am.  Let  philosophy 
be  ever  so  vain,  it  is  less  vain  now  than  politics,  an<t  not  quite 
so  vain  at  present  as  divinity.  I  know  nothing  that  moves 
strongly  but  satire,  and  those  who  are  ashamed  of  nothing  else, 
are  so  of  being  ridiculous.  I  fancy,  if  we  three  were  together 
but  for  three  years,  some  good  might  be  done  even  upon  this 
age.1 

I  know  you  will  desire  some  account  of  my  health.  It  is  as 
usual,  but  my  spirits  rather  worse.  I  write  little  or  nothing. 
You  know  I  never  had  either  a  taste  or  talent  for  politics, 
and  the  world  minds  nothing  else.  I  have  personal  obligations, 
which  I  will  ever  preserve,  to  men  of  different  sides,  and  I 
wish  nothing  so  much  as  public  quiet,  except  it  be  my  own 
quiet.  I  think  it  a  merit,  if  I  can  take  off  any  man  from 
grating  or  satirical  subjects,  merely  on  the  score  of  party :  and 
it  is  the  greatest  vanity  of  my  life  that  I  have  contributed  to 
turn  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  subjects  moral,  useful,  and  more 
worthy  his  pen.  Dr.  [Delany's]  book  is  what  I  cannot  com- 
mend so  much  as  Dean  Berkeley's,*  though  it  has  many  things 
ingenious  in  it,  and  is  not  deficient  in  the  writing  part :  but 
the  whole  book,  though  he  meant  it  ad  populum,  is,  I  think, 
purely  ad  clerum.     Adieu. 


94.s  SWIFT  TO  GAY. 

Dublin,  May  4,  1732. 

'  Dear  Sir/ — I  am  now  as  lame  as  when  you  writ  your 
letter,  and  almost  as  lame  as  your  letter  itself,  for  want  of  that 

1  This  sentence  is  not  in  the  Dublin         8  This  letter  appeared  in  the  quarto 

edition.  of  1741,  with  the  omission  of  some 

8  A  very  lively  and  ingenious  book  passages  which  are  restored  from  the 

called    The    Minute   Philosopher.  —  transcript  in  the  Oxford  MSS. 
Warburton. 
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limb,  from  my  lady  duchess,  which  you  promised,1  and  without 
which  I  wonder  how  it  could  limp  hither.  I  am  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  make  a  true  step  even  on  Amesbury  Downs,  and  I 
declare  that  a  corporeal  false  step  is  worse  than  a  political 
one ;  nay,  worse  than  a  thousand  political  ones,  for  which  I 
appeal  to  courts  and  ministers,  who  hobble  on  and  prosper, 
without  the  sense  of  feeling.  To  talk  of  riding  and  walking 
is  insulting  me,  for  I  can  as  soon  fly  as  do  either. 

'  I  desire  you  will  manage  my  South  Sea  estate  as  you  would 
do  if  it  were  your  own — I  mean  in  every  circumstance  except 
gaming  with  the  public ;  that  is,  buying  or  selling  lottery 
tickets,  as  you  once  proposed  to  me  from  your  own  practice.* 
I  love  Mr.  Lewis's  device,  Piano,  piano.9 

It  is  your  pride  or  laziness,  more  than  chair-hire,  that  makes 
the  town  expensive.  No  honour  is  lost  by  walking  in  the 
dark  ;  and  in  the  day,  you  may  beckon  a  blackguard  boy  under 
a  gate,8  near  your  visiting  place,  (experto  crede)  save  eleven 
pence,  and  get  a  half  a  crown's  worth  of  health.  The  worst 
of  my  present  misfortune  is,  that  I  eat  and  drink,  and  can 
digest  neither  for  want  of  exercise;  and,  to  increase  my 
misery,  the  knaves  are  sure  to  find  me  at  home,  and  make 
huge  void  spaces  in  my  cellars.  I  congratulate  with  you,  for 
losing  your  great  acquaintance.  In  such  a  case,  philosophy 
teaches  that  we  must  submit,  and  be  content  with  good  ones. 
I  like  Lord  Cornbury's  refusing  his  pension,  but  I  demur  at 
his  being  elected  for  Oxford,  which,  I  conceive,  is  wholly 
changed,  and  entirely  devoted  to  new  principles  '  directly  con- 
trary to  those  for  which  Lord  Cornbury  refused  a  pension/ 
and 4  it  appeared  to  me  'a  most  corrupt  seminary '  the  two 
last  times  I  was  there.* 


1  Gay  had  said  to  Swift  on  March 
13,  "Her  grace  too  has  undertaken 
to  answer  your  letter,"  but  sho  was 
called  away  by  the  illness  of  her  son, 
and  did  not  send  her  promised  con- 
tribution. 

2  "I  made  you  a  proposal,"  Gay 
wrote  to  Swift,  April  21,  1731, 
"about  purchasing  lottery  tickets  in 
partnership  with  myself,  that  is  to 
say,  four  tickets  between  us." 


8  To  clean  his  shoes.     Thus  Gay  in 
his  Trivia : 

What  though  the  gath'ring  mire  thy  feet 

besmear, 
The  voice  of  industry  is  always  near : 
Hark !  the  boy  calls  thee  to  his  destined 

stand, 
And  the  shoe  shines  beneath  bis  oily  hand. 


4  For    "and"    the    quarto   reads 

BO. 

6  When    ho   visited    England   in 


"so." 
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I  find  by  the  whole  cast  of  your  letter,  that  you  are  as  giddy 
and  volatile  as  ever,  just  the  reverse  of  Mr.  Pope,  who  has 
always  loved  a  domestic  life  from  his  youth.1  I  was  going  to 
wish  you  had  some  little  place  that  you  could  call  your  own ; 
but  I  profess  I  do  not  know  you  well  enough  to  contrive  any 
one  system  of  life  that  would  please  you.  You  pretend  to 
preach  up  riding  and  walking  to  the  duchess,  yet,  from  my 
knowledge  of  you  after  twenty  years,  you  always  joined  a 
violent  desire  of  perpetually  shifting  places  and  company,  with, 
a  rooted  laziness,  and  an  utter  impatience  of  fatigue.  A  coach 
and  six  horses  is  the  utmost  exercise  you  can  bear,  and  this 
only  when  you  can  fill  it  with  such  company  as  is  best  suited 
to  your  taste ;  and  how  glad  would  you  be  if  it  could  waft  you 
in  the  air  to  avoid  jolting,  while  I,  who  am  so  much  later  in 
life,  can,  or  at  least  could,  ride  five  hundred  miles  on  a  trotting 
horse.  You  mortally  hate  writing,  only  because  it  is  the  thing 
you  chiefly  ought  to  do,  as  well  to  keep  up  the  vogue  you  have 
in  the  world,  as  to  make  you  easy  in  your  fortune.  You  are 
merciful  to  everything  but  money,  your  best  friend,  whom  you 
treat  with  inhumanity.  Be  assured,  I  will  hire  people  to 
watch  all  your  motions,  and  to  return  me  a  faithful  account. 
Tell  me,  have  you  cured  your  absence  of  mindP  Can  you 
attend  to  trifles  P  Can  you  at  Amesbury  write  domestic  libels 
to  divert  the  family  and  neighbouring  squires  for  five  miles 
round,  or  venture  so  far  on  horseback,  without  apprehending  a 
stumble  at  every  step  P  Can  you  set  the  footmen  a  laughing  as 
they  wait  at  dinner  Ps  and  do  the  duchess's  women  admire  your 
wit  P  In  what  esteem  are  you  with  the  vicar  of  the  parish  P  Can 


1726  and  1727.  Ho  thought  that 
whiggism  was  prevailing  at  Oxford 
under  the  prolonged  influence  of  a 
Whig  ministry. 

1  Swift  was  not  enough  in  England 
to  know  the  habits  of  Pope.  Those 
who  had  lived  most  with  him  bear 
testimony  to  his  restlessness  and  love 
of  visiting.  In  July  of  this  very  year 
Bolingbroke  speaks  of  him  as  "  a  man 
scattered  in  the  world,  according  to 
the  French  phrase, H  and  Jervas,  in  a 
letter  to  Swift,  Nov.  24,  1734,  says, 


"  Our  friend  Pope  is  off  and  on,  here 
and  there,  everywhere  and  nowhere, 
a  son  ordinaire,  and,  therefore,  as 
well  as  we  can  hoi>c,  for  a  carcase  so 
crazy."  **I  met  our  friend  Pope  in 
town,"  Lord  Bathurst  wrote  to  Swift 
at  the  period  of  the  queen's  death  in 
1737.  "Heisassure  to  be  there  in  a 
bustle,  as  a  porpoise  in  a  storm.  Ho 
told  me  that  he  would  retire  to 
Twickenham  for  a  fortnight,  but  I 
doubt  it  much." 
3  Wc  may  form  some   opinion  of 
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you  play  with  him  at  backgammon  ?  Have  the  farmers  found 
out  that  you  cannot  distinguish  rye  from  barley,  or  an  oak  from 
a  crab  tree  P  You  are  sensible  that  I  know  the  full  extent  of 
your  country  skill  is  in  fishing  for  roaches,  or  gudgeons  at  the 
highest.  I  love  to  do  you  good  offices  with  your  friends,  and 
therefore  desire  you  will  show  this  letter  to  the  duchess,  to 
improve  her  grace's  good  opinion  of  your  qualifications,  and 
convince  her  how  useful  you  are  like  to  be  in  the  family. 

'  I  suppose  you  have  seen  Dr.  Delany,  who  has  been  long 
amongst  you,  and  we  hear  is  printing  many  sermons  against  free- 
thinkers, besides  one  or  more  against  eating  blood.  I  advised 
him  against  preaching  on  those  subjects  to  plain  believing 
christians,  but  that  lie  might  print  if  he  pleased.  This  I 
supposed  hindered  him  from  taking  me  as  his  adviser,  and  he 
rather  chooses  Lord  Bolingbroke.  We  hear  he  has  published 
a  poem  inscribed  to  one  of  the  princesses.  Pray  how  does 
Dr.  Berkeley's  book  pass  amongst  you.  It  is  too  speculative 
for  me.  I  hope  you  still  see  Lady  S[uffolk]  in  her  grandeur, 
and  think  her  as  much  your  friend  as  ever,  in  which  you  do 
her  justice.  I  desire  to  present  my  most  humble  respect  to  the 
duke  and  duchess.'  Her  grace  shall  have  the  honour  of  my 
correspondence  again  when  she  goes  to  Amesbury.  Hear  a 
piece  of  Irish  news.  I  buried  the  famous  General  Meredith's1 
father  last  night  in  my  cathedral.  He  was  ninety-six  years 
old :  so  that  Mrs.  Pope  may  live  seven  years  longer.  You  saw 
Mr.  Pope  in  health  ;  pray  is  he  generally  more  healthy  than 
when  I  was  amongst  you  ?  I  would  know  how  your  own  health 
is,  and  how  much  wine  you  drink  in  a  day  P    My  stint  in  com- 


the  taste  of  the  day  when  a  man  of 
genius  was  expected  to  write  non- 
sense "to  divert  the  squires  five  miles 
round,"  and  "to  set  the  footmen 
a  laughing." — Bowles. 

1  Famous  in  connection  with  an 
incident  which  is  thus  related  in 
Swift's  Journal  to  Stella,  Dec.  13, 
1710:  "You  hear  the  havoc  making 
in  the  army.  Meredith,  Macartney, 
and  Colonel  Honeywood  are  obliged 
to  sell  their  commands  at  half  value, 
and  leave  the  army,  for  drinking  de- 


struction to  the  present  ministry,  and 
dressing  up  a  hat  on  a  stick  and 
calling  it  Harley;  then  drinking  a 
glass  with  one  hand,  and  discharging 
a  pistol  with  the  other  at  the  maukin, 
wishing  it  were  Harley  himself,  and  a 
hundred  other  such  petty  tricks,  as 
inflaming  their  soldiers,  and  foreign 
ministers  against  the  late  changes  at 
court."  The  army  was  devoted  to 
Marlborough,  and  the  officers  were 
dismissed  to  stop  the  demonstrations 
in  his  favour. 
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pany  is  a  pint  at  noon,  and  half  as  much  at  night,  hut  I  often 
dine  alone '  like  a  hermit,  and  then  I  drink  little  or  none  at 
alL  Yet  I  differ  from  you,  for  I  would  have  society,  if  I 
could  get  what  I  like,  people  of  middle  understanding  and 
middle  rank,  '  very  complying,  and  consequently  such  as  I  can 
govern.' 

.  'Lord  knows  where  this  letter  will  find  you;  hut  I  think 
your  will  is  that  I  should  direct  always  to  the  duke's  in  Bur- 
lington Gardens.  There  is  a  lord*  for  you  wholly  out  of  my 
favour,  whom  I  will  use  as  I  did  Schomberg's  heiresses.  So 
adieu.    Ever  yours.1 


95.' 


GAY  TO  SWIFT. 


London,  May  16,  1732. 

Dear  Sir, — To-morrow  we  set  out  for  Amesbury,  where  I 
propose  to  follow  your  advice,  of  employing  myself  about  some 
work  against  next  winter.  You  seemed  not  to  approve  of  my 
writing  more  fables.  Those  I  am  now  writing  have  a  pre- 
fatory discourse  before  each  of  them,  byway  of  epistle,  and  the 
morals  of  most  of  them  are  of  the  political  kind,  which  makes 
them  run  into  a  greater  length  than  those  I  have  already 
published.  I  have  already  finished  about  fifteen  or  sixteen. 
Four  or  five  more  would  make  a  volume  of  the  same  size  as 
the  first.  Though  this  is  a  kind  of  writing  that  appears  very 
easy,  I  find  it  is  the  most  difficult  of  any  that  I  ever  under- 
took. After  I  have  invented  one  fable  and  finished  it,  I 
despair  of  finding  out  another ;  but  I  have  a  moral  or  two 
more,  which  I  wish  to  write  upon.     I  have  also  a  sort  of  a 


1  "  Alone  "  in  the  manuscript,  and 
Dublin  edition;  "at  home"  in  the 
quarto. 

2  The  lord,  that  is,  from  whom  the 
gardens  were  named.  Swift  had  re- 
cently commissioned  Gay  to  re-open 
the  question  of  the  monument  with 
liord  Burlington,  and  Gay,  who  had 
l>ren  dropped  by  Lord  Burlington, 
passed  on  the  commission  to  Pope. 


"  He  designs  to  sec  him  to-morrow," 
Gay  wrote  Jan.  18,  1732,  "and  if 
anything  can  bo  done  he  says  you 
shall  hear  from  him."  Lord  Bur- 
lington was  immoveable,  and  Swift 
here  threatens  to  repeat  his  mistake 
of  setting  up  a  stone  in  the  cathedral 
with  a  resentful  inscription. 

*  Published  by  Hawkesworth.    The 
answer  was  published  by  Pope. 
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scheme  to  raise  my  finances  by  doing  something  for  the  stage. 
With  this,  and  some  reading,  and  a  great  deal  of  exercise,  I 
propose  to  pass  my  summer.  I  am  sorry  it  must  be  without 
you.  Why  cannot  you  come  and  saunter  about  upon  the  downs 
a- horseback,  in  the  autumn,  to  mark  the  partridges  for  me  to 
shoot  for  your  dinner  P  Yesterday  I  received  your  letter,  and 
notwithstanding  your  reproaches  of  laziness,  I  was  four  or  five 
hours  about  business,  and  did  not  spend  a  shilling  in  a  coach 
or  chair. 

I  received  a  year's  interest  on  your  two  bonds,  which  is  8/. 
I  have  four  of  my  own.  I  have  deposited  all  of  them  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Hoare,  to  receive  the  half  year's  interest  at 
Michaelmas.  The  premium  of  the  bonds  is  fallen  a  great  deal 
since  I  bought  yours.  I  gave  very  near  6/.  on  each  bond,  and 
they  are  now  sold  for  about  50*.  Everything  is  very  pre- 
carious, and  I  have  no  opinion  of  any  of  their  public  securities; 
but  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  our  money.  I  believe,  the 
parliament  next  year  intend  to  examine  the  South  Sea  scheme. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  prudent  to  trust  our  money 
there  till  that  time. 

I  did  what  I  could  to  assist  Mr.  Ryves ;  and  I  am  very 
glad  that  he  has  found  justice.  Lord  Bathurst  spoke  for  him, 
and  was  very  zealous  on  bringing  on  his  cause.  The  duchess 
intended  to  write  in  my  last  letter,  but  she  set  out  all  on  a 
sudden,  to  take  care  of  Lord  Drumlanrig,1  who  was  taken  ill  of 
the  small-pox  at  Winchester  school.  He  is  now  perfectly  well 
recovered  (for  he  had  a  favourable  kind)  to  the  great  joy  of 
our  family.  I  think  she  ought,  as  she  intends,  to  renew  her 
correspondence  with  you  at  Amesbury.  I  was  at  Dawley  on 
Sunday.  Lady  Bolingbroke  continues  in  a  very  bad  state  of 
health,  but  still  retains  her  spirits.  You  are  always  remem- 
bered there  with  great  respect  and  friendship.  Mrs.  Pope  is 
so  worn  out  with  old  age,  but  without  any  distemper,  that  I 
look  upon  her  life  as  very  uncertain.  Mr.  Pope's  state  of 
health  is  much  in  the  same  way  as  when  you  left  him.  As  for 
myself,  I  am  often  troubled  with  the  colic.  I  have  as  much 
inattention,  and  have,  I  think,  lower  spirits  than  usual,  which 

1  The  Duke  of  Queensberry's  eldest  son. — Walter  Scott. 
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I  impute  to  my  having  no  one  pursuit  in  life.  I  have  many 
compliments  to  make  you  from  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  and 
Lords  Bolingbroke,  Bathurst,  Sir  William  Wyndham,  Mr. 
Pulteney,  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  Mr.  Lewis,  &c.  Every  one  of  them 
is  disappointed  in  your  not  coming  among  us. 

I  have  not  seen  Dean  Berkeley,  but  have  read  his  book,  and 
like  many  parts  of  it ;  but  in  general  think,  with  you,  that  it 
is  too  speculative,  at  least  for  me.  Dr.  Delany  I  have  very 
seldom  seen.  He  did  not  do  me  the  honour  to  advise  with  me 
about  anything  he  has  published.  I  like  your  thoughts  upon 
these  sort  of  writings ;  and  I  should  have  advised  him  as  you 
did,  though  I  had  lost  his  good  opinion.  I  write  in  very  great 
haste ;  for  I  have  many  things  to  do  before  I  go  out  of  town. 
Pray  make  me  as  happy  as  you  can,  and  let  me  hear  from  you 
often.  But  I  am  still  in  hopes  to  see  you,  and  will  expect  a 
summons  one  day  or  other  to  come  to  Bristol,  in  order  to  be 
your  guide  to  Amesbury. 

96.  SWIFT  TO  POPE. 

Dublin,  June  12,  1732. 

I  doubt  habit  has  little  power  to  reconcile  us  with  sickness 
attended  by  pain.  With  me  the  lowness  of  spirits  has  a  most 
unhappy  effect ;  I  am  grown  less  patient  with  solitude,  and 
harder  to  be  pleased  with  company ; l  which  I  could  formerly 
better  digest,  when  I  could  be  easier  without  it  than  at  pre- 


1  Swift  has  beautifully  expressed 
his  feelings  of  the  increasing  sorrows 
of  declining  age  in  his  letter  to  Mrs. 
Moore,  Dec  27,  1727 :  "  God,  in  his 
wisdom,  has  been  pleased  to  load  our 
declining  years  with  many  sufferings, 
with  diseases  and  decays  of  nature, 
with  the  death  of  many  friends  and 
the  ingratitude  of  more  ;  sometimes 
with  the  loss  or  diminution  of  our 
fortunes,  when  our  infirmities  most 
need  them  ;  often  with  contempt 
from  the  world,  and  always  with 
neglect  from  it ;  with  the  death  of 
our  most  hopeful  or  useful  children  ; 
with  a  want  of  relish  for  all  worldly 


enjoyments ;  with  a  general  dislike 
of  persons  and  things  ;  and  though 
all  these  are  very  natural  effects  of 
increasing  years,  yet  they  were  in- 
tended by  the  author  of  our  being  to 
wean  us  gradually  from  our  fondness 
of  life,  the  nearer  we  approach  to- 
wards the  end  of  it." — Bowles. 

"  This  is  the  use  you  are  to  make," 
added  Swift,  "of  all  the  afflictions 
you  have  undergone."  He  forgot  the 
infinitely  more  important  purj>osc  of 
afflictions — the  restoration  of  men  to 
the  righteousness  which  is  to  fit  them 
for  the  kingdom. 
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sent.  As  to  sending  you  anything  that  I  have  written  since  I 
left  you,  either  verse  or  prose,  I  can  only  say,  that  I  have 
ordered  by  my  will,  that  all  my  papers  of  any  kind  shall  be 
delivered  you  to  dispose  of  as  you  please.  I  have  several 
things  that  I  have  had  schemes  to  finish,  or  to  attempt,  but  I 
very  foolishly  put  off  the  trouble,  as  sinners  do  their  repent- 
ance :  for  I  grow  every  day  more  averse  from  writing,  which 
is  very  natural,  and  when  I  take  a  pen  say  to  myself  a  thou- 
sand times,  non  est  tanti.  As  to  those  papers  of  four  or  five 
years  past,  that  you  are  pleased  to  require  soon,1  they  consist 
of  little  accidental  things  writ  in  the  country,* — family  amuse- 
ments, never  intended  farther  than  to  divert  ourselves  and 
some  neighbours ;  or  some  effects  of  anger  on  public  grievances 
here,  which  would  be  insignificant  out  of  this  kingdom.  Two 
or  three  of  us  had  a  fancy,  three  years  ago,  to  write  a  weekly 
paper,  and  call  it  an  Intelligencer.  But  it  continued  not  long; 
for  the  whole  volume  (it  was  reprinted  in  London,  and  I  find 
you  have  seen  it,)  was  the  work  only  of  two, — myself  and  Dr. 
Sheridan.  If  we  could  have  got  some  ingenious  young  man 
to  have  been  the  manager,  who  should  have  published  all 
that  might  be  sent  to  him,  it  might  have  continued  longer,  for 
there  were  hints  enough.  But  the  printer  here  could  not 
afford  such  a  young  man  one  farthing  for  his  trouble,  the  sale 
being  so  small,  and  the  price  one  halfpenny:  and  so  it  dropped. 
In  the  volume  you  saw  (to  answer  your  questions)  the  1,  3,  5, 
7,  were  mine.  Of  the  8th  I  writ  only  the  verses  (very  incor- 
rect, but  against  a  fellow  we  all  hated),3  the  9th  mine,  the  10th 
only  the  verses,  and  of  those  not  the  four  last  slovenly  lines. 
The  15th  is  a  pamphlet  of  mine  printed  before,  with  Dr. 
Sheridan's  preface,  merely  for  laziness,  not  to  disappoint  the 
town :  and  so  was  the  19th,  which  contains  only  a  parcel  of 
facts  relating  purely  to  the  miseries  of  Ireland,  and  wholly 
useless  and  unentertaining.  As  to  other  things  of  mine,  since 
I  left  you,  there  are,  in  prose,  a  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland ; 

1  For  a  new  volume  of  Miscellanies  known  beyond  the  small  circle  they 

which  Pope  brought  out  in  1732.  were  originally  written  to  amuse. — 

*  These  were    published    in    their  Bowles. 

Miscellanies,  and  of  many  it  were  to  a  "  But  against,"  etc.  is  not  in  the 

be  wished  that  they  had  never  been  Dublin  edition.     The    "fellow  was 
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a  Project  for  eating  Children ;  and  a  Defence  of  Lord  Car- 
teret :  in  verse,  a  libel  on  Dr.  Delany  and  Lord  Carteret ; 
a  Letter  to  Dr.  Delany  on  the  libels  writ  against  him ;  the 
Barrack  (a  stolen  copy) ;  the  Lady's  Journal ;  the  Lady's 
Dressing-room  (a  stolen  copy) ;  the  plea  of  the  Damned  (a 
stolen  copy).  All  these  have  been  printed  in  London.  I 
forgot  to  tell  you  that  the  Tale  of  Sir  Ralph  was  sent  from 
England.  Besides  these  there  are  five  or  six,  perhaps  more, 
papers  of  verses  writ  in  the  north,  but  perfect  family  things, 
two  or  three  of  which  may  be  tolerable,  the  rest  but  indiffer- 
ent, and  the  humour  only  local,  and  some  that  would  give 
offence  to  the  times.  Such  as  they  are,  I  will  bring  them, 
tolerable  or  bad,  if  I  recover  this  lameness,  and  live  long 
enough  to  see  you  either  here  or  there.  I  forget  again  to  tell 
you  that  the  Scheme  of  paying  Debts  by  a  Tax  on  Vices  is  not 
one  syllable  mine,1  but  of  a  young  clergyman  whom  I  coun- 
tenance. He  told  me  it  was  built  upon  a  passage  in  Gulliver, 
where  a  projector  has  something  upon  the  same  thought. 
This  young  man  is  the  most  hopeful  we  have.  A  book  of  his 
poems  was  printed  in  London.*  Dr.  Delany  is  one  of  his 
patrons :  he  is  married  and  has  children,  and  makes  up  about 
100/.  a-year,  on  which  he  lives  decently.  The  utmost  stretch 
of  his  ambition  is,  to  gather  up  as  much  superfluous  money  as 
will  give  him  a  sight  of  you,  and  half  an  hour  of  your  pre- 
sence ;  after  which  he  will  return  home  in  full  satisfaction,  and, 
in  proper  time,  die  in  peace.* 


Richard  Tighc,  a  privy  councillor, 
and  a  member  of  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment. Ho  was  an  uncompromising 
whig,  and  they  hated  him  for  his 
party  zeal,  which  was  exerted  to  stop 
the  promotion  of  tones  in  the  church. 
Swift's  hatred  at  all  times  distorted 
his  perceptions,  and  his  peculiar  ani- 
mosity to  Tighe  is  reason  enough  for 
concluding  that  the  frenzied  scurrility 
of  the  verses  in  the  Intelligencer  was 
the  extravagance  of  passion. 

1  All  which  follows  to  the  end  of 
the  paragraph  is  omitted  in  the  Dub- 
lin edition. 

*  Tho  young  clergyman  was  Mat- 


thew Pilkington,  the  son  of  a  Dublin 
ale-house  keeper,  and  his  volume  of 
poems  was  published  in  1731.  "  He  is 
a  little  young  poetical  parson,"  said 
Swift  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Bathurst,  "and 
has  a  littler  young  poetical  wife.  And 
take  notice  that  the  word  littler  is  no 
blunder.  And  tho  young  parson 
aforesaid  lias  very  lately  printed  his 
own  works  all  in  verse,  and  some  not 
unpleasant,  in  one  or  two  of  which  I 
havo  the  honour  to  be  celebrated, 
which  cost  me  a  guinea,  and  two 
bottles  of  wine." 

3  The  dean  got  him  to  London  this 
year,  having  induced  Aldermnu  Bar- 
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My  poetical  fountain  is  drained,  and  I  profess  I  grow  gra- 
dually so  dry,  that  a  rhyme  with  me  is  almost  as  hard  to  find 
as  a  guinea,  and  even  prose  speculations  tire  me  almost  as 
much.  Yet  I  have  a  thing  in  prose,  hegun  above  twenty-eight 
years  ago,  and  almost  finished.  It  will  make  a  four-shilling 
volume,  and  is  such  a  perfection  of  folly  that  you  shall  never 
hear  of  it  till  it  is  printed,  and  then  you  shall  be  left  to  guess. 
Nay,  I  have  another  of  the  same  age,  which  will  require  a  long 
time  to  perfect,  and  is  worse  than  the  former,  in  which  I  will 
serve  you  the  same  way.1  I  heard  lately  from  Mr.  [Gay]  who 
promises  to  be  less  lazy  in  order  to  mend  his  fortune.  But 
women  who  live  by  their  beauty,  and  men  by  their  wit,  are 
seldom  provident  enough  to  consider  that  both  wit  and  beauty 
will  go  off  with  years,  and  there  is  no  living  upon  the  credit  of 
what  is  past. 

I  am  in  great  concern  to  hear  of  my  Lady  Bolingbroke's  ill 
health  returned  upon  her,  and  I  doubt  my  lord  will  find  Daw- 
ley  too  solitary  without  her.*  In  that  neither  he  nor  you  are 
companions  young  enough  for  me,  and  I  believe  the  best 
part  of  the  reason  why  men  are  said  to  grow  children  when 
they  are  old,  is  because  they  cannot  entertain  themselves 
with  thinking;  which  is  the  very  case  of  little  boys  and 
girls,  who  love  to  be  noisy  among  their  playfellows.     I  am 


ber,  who  became  lord  mayor,  Oct. 
30,  1732,  to  take  him  for  his  chap- 
lain. "  He  is  some  years  under 
thirty,"  Swift  wrote  to  Barber,  "but 
has  more  wit,  sense,  and  discretion 
than  any  of  your  London  parsons  ten 
years  above  his  age."  In  a  subse- 
quent letter  the  dean  commended  his 
scholarship,  his  preaching,  his  virtue, 
and  his  modesty.  At  first  Barber 
reported  favourably  of  him,  and  said 
to  Swift,  Feb.  1733,  "  He  gains  daily 
upon  us,  and  comes  out  a  facetious, 
agreeable  fellow"  ;  and  in  August 
Barber  sn id,  "his  behaviour  is  very 
well,  and  he  is  generally  esteemed." 
Soon  his  real  character  displayed  itself, 
and  he  turned  out  an  unprincipled 
rake  without  "sense,  discretion,  vir- 
tue, or  modesty."     His  wife  was  the 


daughter  of  a  physician,  Dr.  Van 
Lewen,  and  her  history  was  the 
counterpart  of  her  husband's.  "  She 
is  'a  bosom  friend  of  Dean  Swift's," 
wrote  Mrs.  Pendarvea  from  Dublin 
Oct.  1731,  and  in  1738  Swift  acknow- 
ledged to  Barbel  that  the  husband  was 
"the  falsest  rogue  in  either  kingdom," 
and  the  wife  "the  most  profligate 
harlot."  Mrs.  Pilkington  wrote  Me- 
moirs of  Herself  in  3  vols.,  which  in 
the  main  are  a  medley  of  shameless 
trash,  but  contain  the  most  vivid 
picture  we  possess  of  Swift's  manners 
and  style  of  talk. 

1  The  two  works  were  the  Directions 
to  Servants  and  the  Polite  Conversa- 
tion. 

*  When  Lady  Bolingbroke  went  to 
France  for  her  health. 
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told  Mrs.  Pope  Is  without  pain,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  a  more 
gentle  decay,  without  uneasiness  to  herself  or  Mends.  Tet  I 
cannot  but  pity  you,  who  are  ten  times  the  greater  sufferer,  by 
having  the  person  you  most  love  so  long  before  you,  and  dying 
daily ;  and  I  pray  God  it  may  not  affect  your  mind  or  your 
health. 


97.1      8WIFT  TO  GAY  AND  THE  DUCHESS  OF  QUEENSBERRY. 

To  Gat. 

Dublin,  July  10,  1732. 

'Dear  Sir,*—  I  had  your  letter  by  Mr.  Ryvcs  a  long  time 
after  the  date,  for  I  suppose  he  stayed  long  in  the  way.  I 
am  glad  you  determine  upon  something  '  that  will  bring  you 
money.  But  you  have  quite  misunderstood  me ;  for '  there  is 
tio  writing  I  esteem  more  than  fables,  nor  anything  so  difficult 
to  succeed  in,  which  however  you  have  done  excellently  well, 
and  I  have  often  admired  your  happiness  in  such  a  kind  of 
performance,  which  I  have  frequently  endeavoured  at  in  vain. 
I  remember  I  acted  as  you  seem  to  hint ;  I  found  a  moral  first 
and  '  then '  studied  for  a  fable,  but  could  do  nothing  that  pleased 
me,  and  so  left  off  that  scheme  for  ever.  I  remember  one, 
which  was  to  represent  what  scoundrels  rise  in  armies  by  a  long 
war,  wherein  I  supposed  the  lion  was  engaged,  and  having  lost 
all  his  animals  of  worth,  at  last  Sergeant  Hog  came  to  be  a 
brigadier,  and  Corporal  Ass  a  colonel,  &c.  I  agree  with  you 
likewise  about  getting  something  by  the  stage,  which,  when  it 
succeeds,  is  the  best  crop  for  poetry  in  England.  But,  pray 
take  some  new  scheme,  quite  different  from  anything  you  have 
already  touched.  The  present  humour  of  the  players,  who 
hardly,  as  I  was  told  in  London,  regard  any  new  play,  and  your 
present  situation  at  the  court,  are  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome ; 
but  those  circumstances  may  have  altered,  at  least  the  former, 
since  I  left  you.  My  scheme  was  to  pass  a  month  at  Ames- 
bury,  and  then  go  to  Twitenham,  and  live  a  winter  between 

1  This  letter  was  published  in  the     in  the  Oxford  MSS.  supplies  some 
quarto   of  1741,   hut  the  transcript     additions. 
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that  and  Dawley,  and  sometimes  at  Riskins,1  without  going  to 
London,  where  I  now  can  have  no  occasional  lodgings :  but  I 
am  not  yet  in  any  condition  for  such  removals.  '  I  believe  I 
told  you  that  I  had  been  about  a  month  able  to  ride  in  gam- 
badoes, which  give  my  feet  a  support  like  a  floor,  but  I  can  no 
more  stand  tiptoe  on  my  left  leg  than  I  can  dance  the  rope, 
nor  know  when  I  shall ;  for  I  mend  slowly,  and  limp  when  I 
walk.  For  these  reasons'  I  would  fain  have  you  get  enough 
against  you  grow  old,  to  have  two  or  three  servants  about  you 
and  a  convenient  house.  It  is  hard  to  want  those  aubsidia 
senectuti,  when  a  man  grows  hard  to  please,  and  few  people 
care  whether  he  be  pleased  or  no.  I  have  a  large  house,  yet 
I  should  hardly  prevail  to  find  one  visitor,  if  I  were  not  able 
to  hire  him  with  a  bottle  of  wine, — so  that,  when  I  am  not 
abroad  on  horseback,  I  generally  dine  alone,  and  am  thankful, 
if  a  friend  will  pass  the  evening  with  me  'over  a  bottle/  I  am 
now  with  the  remainder  of  my  pint  before  me  '  that  I  drank 
with  water  at  dinner,*  with  no  creature  but  two  servants  attend- 
ing while  I  eat  about  half  a  chicken/  and  so  here  is  your  health, 
and  the  second  and  chief  is  to  my  Tunbridge  acquaintance,  my 
lady  duchess.  And  I  tell  you  that  I  fear  my  Lord  Boling- 
broke  and  Mr.  Pope,  a  couple  of  philosophers,  would  starve 
me ;  for  even  of  port- wine  I  should  require  half  a  pint  a  day, 
and  as  much  at  night :  and  you  were  growing  as  bad,  unless 
your  duke  and  duchess  have  mended  you.  s  You  have  not 
forgot  "  Gentlemen,  I  will  leave  you  to  your  wine,"  which  was 
but  the  remainder  of  a  pint  when  four  glasses  were  drunk.  I 
tell  that  story  to  everybody  in  commendation  of  Mr.  Pope's 
abstemiousness. 

'  If  you  please  to  manage  my  200/.  as  your  own,  though  I 
believe  you  are  just  such  a  manager  as  myself,  I  shall  bo 
obliged  to  you.  Yet  if  it  ever  comes  to  be  at  par  I  will,  against 
my  former  maxims,  return  it  hither,  where  I  can  get  10  per 
cent,  by  the  exchange,  and  6  per  cent,  interest,  or  5$  with  great 
safety.    But  probably  I  shall  have  occasion  to  spend  it,  for  our 

1  A    seat    of   Lord  Bathuret's   in     water  and  sugar "  with  every  glass  of 
Buckinghamshire. — Dr.  Birch.  wine  he  drank. 

2  Mrs.  Pilkington  says  "he  mixed 

t  2 
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tithes  hardly  yield  us  anything,  and  my  land  rents  are  not  half 
sufficient  to  maintain  me. 

'  I  congratulate  with  my  lady  duchess  on  her  son's  passing 
so  easily  through  the  small-pox.  I  am  heartily  concerned  for 
the  lady  at  Dawley ;  I  fear  she  is  in  a  bad  way.  I  owe  her 
much  gratitude  for  many  civilities  I  received  from  her,  and 
have  a  great  esteem  for  her  good  sense.'  Your  colic  is  owing 
to  intemperance  of  the  philosophical  kind.  You  eat  without 
care,  and  if  you  drink  less  than  I,  you  drink  too  little.  But 
your  inattention  I  cannot  pardon,  because  I  imagined  the 
cause  was  removed,  for  I  thought  it  lay  in  your  forty  millions 
of  schemes  by  court-hopes  and  court- fears.  Yet  Mr.  Pope  has 
the  same  defect,  and  it  is  of  all  others  the  most  mortal  to 
conversation.  Neither  is  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  untinged  with 
it :!  all  for  want  of  my  rule,  Vive  la  bagatelle  !  But  the  doctor* 
is  the  king  of  inattention.  What  a  vexatious  life  should  I 
lead  among  you  P  If  the  duchess  be  a  rereuse,  I  will  never 
come  to  Amesbury ;  or,  if  I  do,  I  will  run  away  from  you 
both,  to  one  of  her  women,  and  the  steward  and  chaplain. 
'Pray  God  bless  you,  and  your  landlord  and  landlady  with  the 
whole  family.     I  am  ever  sincerely  yours.' 

To  the  Duchess. 

Madam,— I  mentioned  something  to  Mr.  Gay  of  a  Tunbridge 
acquaintance,  whom  we  forget  of  course  when  we  return  to 


1  Both  Pope  and  Bolingbroke  were 
prone  to  wander  off  into  meditations 
which  might  promote  their  fame. 
"Lord  Bolingbroke,"  wrote  Swift, 
July  30,  1733,  "is  too  much  a  philo- 
sopher. He  dines  at  six  in  the  even- 
ing, after  studying  all  the  morning 
until  the  afternoon,  and  when  he  has 
dined,  to  his  studies  again.  Mr. 
Pope  can  neither  eat  nor  drink,  loves 
to  be  alone,  and  has  always  some 
poetical  scheme  in  his  head.  Thus 
the  two  best  companions  and  friends 
I  ever  had  have  utterly  disqualified 
themselves  for  my  conversation  and 
my  way  of  living." 

8  Arbuthnot.      This    trait    in    his 


character  in  confirmed  by  Lord  Ches- 
terfield. "  As  his  imagination  was 
always  at  work,  he  was  frequently 
absent  and  inattentive  in  company, 
which  made  him  both  do  and  say  a 
thousand  inoffensive  absurdities  ;  but 
which,  far  from  being  provoking,  as 
they  commonly  are,  supplied  new 
matter  for  conversation,  and  occa- 
sioned wit  both  in  himself  and 
others."  The  unsocial  infirmities  of 
his  English  friends  were  very  dis- 
tasteful to  Swift.  "He  told  a  story 
admirably  well,"  says  Delany,  "and 
the  most  effectual  way  of  paying  court 
to  him  was  to  listen  with  attention, 
although  he  sometimes  told  them  too 
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town,  and  yet  I  am  assured  that  if  they  meet  again  next  sum- 
mer, they  have  a  better  title  to  resume  their  commerce.  Thus 
I  look  on  my  right  of  corresponding  with  your  grace  to  be 
better  established  upon  your  return  to  Amesbury  ;  and  I  shall 
at  this  time  descend  to  forget,  or  at  least  suspend  my  resent- 
ments of  your  neglect  all  the  time  you  were  in  London,  'though* 
I  still  keep  in  my  heart,  that  Mr.  Gay  had  no  sooner  turned  his 
back,  than  you  left  the  place  in  his  letter  void  which  he  had 
commanded  you  to  fill ;  though  your  guilt  confounded  you  so 
far,  that  you  wanted  presence  of  mind  to  blot  out  the  last  line, 
where  that  command  stared  you  in  the  face.  But '  I  own '  it  is 
my  misfortune  to  quarrel  with  all  my  acquaintance,  and  always 
come  by  the  worst ;  and  fortune  is  ever  against  me,  but  never 
so  much  as  )&  pursuing  me  out  of  mere  partiality  to  your  grace, 
for  which  you  are  to  answer.  By  your  connivance,  she  has 
pleased,  by  one  stumble  on  the  stairs,  to  give  me  a  lameness 
that  six  months  have  not  been  able  perfectly  to  cure :  and  thus 
I  am  prevented  from  revenging  myself  by  continuing  a  month 
at  Amesbury,  and  breeding  confusion  in  your  grace's  family.1 
No  disappointment  through  my  whole  life  has  been  so  vexa- 
tious by  many  '  thousand '  degrees  ;  and  God  knows  whether  I 
shall  ever  live  to  see  the  invisible  lady  to  whom  I  am 
obliged  for  so  many  favours,  and  whom  I  never  beheld  since 
she  was  a  brat  in  hanging-sleeves.  I  am,  and  shall  be  ever, 
with  the  greatest  respect  and  gratitude,  madam,  your  grace's 
most  obedient  and  most  humble,  &c. 

'  I  entreat  your  grace  to  present  my  most  humble  respects 
to  my  lord  duke,  and  pray  God  of  his  mercy  preserve  you  to 
see  a  court  worthy  of  your  appearing  in  it.' 


often.  One  day  in  company  with 
Dr.  Helsham,  who  seemed  to  be 
somewhat  absent  when  the  dean  was 
speaking,  he  stopped  short,  and  cried 
out,  *  I'd  give  fifty  pounds  that  you 
were  as  good  a  listener  as  Dr.  De- 
lauv.'  " 

1  A  true  word,  though  spoken, 
perhaps,  in  jest.  A  little  further  on, 
April  12,  1732,  he  tells  Gay  that  his 
practice  was  to  domineer  in  a  friend's 


house,  and  to  chide  and  direct  the 
servants.  When  dining  with  Lord 
Orrery,  he  said  of  the  footman  who 
waited,  "That  man  has  committed 
fifteen  faults  since  we  sat  down  to 
table."  He  paid  his  own  servants 
well,  but  was*  overbearing  in  his 
manner  to  them,  and  too  unmindful 
that  benevolence  consists  in  a  regard 
to  people's  feelings  as  well  as  in  pro- 
moting their  physical  welfare. 
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98.'      GAY  AND  THE  DUCHESS  OF  QUEENSBERRY  TO  SWIFT. 

■ 

Gay. 

Amzsbuby,  July  24,  1783. 

Dear' Sir,— As  the  circumstances  of  our  money  affairs  are 
altered,  I  think  myself  obliged  to  acquaint  you  with  them  as 
soon  as  I  can,  which,  if  I  had  not  received  your  letter  last 
post,  I  should  have  done  now.  I  left  your  two  South  Sea 
bonds,  and  four  of  my  own,  in  Mr.  Hoare's  hands,  when  I 
came  out  of  town,  that  he  might  receive  the  interest  for  us 
when  due;  or,  if  you  should  want  your  money,  that  you 
might  receive  it  upon  your  order.  Since  I  camejrat  of  town, 
the  South  Sea  Company  have  come  to  a  resolution  to  pay  off 
50  per  cent,  of  their  bonds,  with  the  interest  of  the  50  per 
cent,  to  Michaelmas  next.  So  that  there  is  now  half  of  our 
fortunes  in  Mr.  Hoare's  hands  at  present,  without  any  interest 
going  on.  As  you  seem  to  be  inclined  to  have  your  money 
remitted  to  Ireland,  I  will  not  lay  out  the  sum  that  is  paid 
into  his  hands  in  any  other  thing  till  I  have  your  orders. 
I  cannot  tell  what  to  do  with  my  own.  I  believe  I  shall  see 
Mr.  Hoare  in  this  country  very  soon, — for  he  has  a  house  not 
above  six  miles  from  us, — and  intend  to  advise  with  him, 
though  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  I  expect  to  be  left  to 
take  my  own  way.  The  remaining  50  per  cent.,  were  it  to  be 
sold  at  present,  bears  a  premium;  but  the  premium  on  the 
50  that  was  paid  is  sunk.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  write 
intelligibly  upon  the  subject.  I  cannot  send  you  the  par- 
ticulars of  your  account,  though  I  know  I  am  in  debt  to  you 
for  interest,  beside  the  principal ;  and  you  will  understand  so 
much  of  what  I  intend  to  inform  you,  that  half  of  your  money 
is  now  in  Mr.  Hoare's  hands  without  any  interest.  So  since 
I  cannot  send  you  the  particulars  of  your  account,  I  will  now 
say  no  more  about  it. 

I  shall  finish  the  work  I  intended  this  summer ;  but  I  look 
upon  the  success  in  every  respect  to  be  precarious.     You  judge 

1  Published  by  Hawkcsworth,  and  the  answer  was  published  hy  Pope. 
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very  rightly  of  my  present  situation,  that  I  cannot  propose  to 
succeed  by  favour ;  and  I  do  not  think,  if  I  could  flatter 
myself  that  I  had  any  degree  of  merit,  much  could  be  expected 
from  that  unfashionable  pretension.  I  have  almost  done  every- 
thing I  proposed  in  the  way  of  fables ;  but  have  not  set  the 
last  hand  to  them.  Though  they  will  not  amount  to  half  the 
number,  I  believe  they  will  make  much  such  another  volume 
as  the  last.  I  find  it  the  most  difficult  task  I  ever  undertook  ; 
but  I  have  determined  to  go  through  with  it ;  and  after  this,  I 
believe  I  shall  never  have  courage  enough  to  think  any  more 
in  this  way. 

Last  post  I  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pope,  who  informs  me  he 
has  heard  from  you  ;  and  that  he  is  preparing  some  scattered 
things  of  yours  and  his  for  the  press.  I  believe  I  shall  not 
see  him  till  the  winter ;  for,  by  riding  and  walking,  I  am 
endeavouring  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  health  to  squander  in 
town.  You  see,  in  this  respect,  my  scheme  is  very  like  the 
country  gentlemen  in  regard  to  their  revenues.  As  to  my 
eating  and  drinking,  I  live  as  when  you  knew  me, — so  that  in 
that  point  we  shall  agree  very  well  in  living  together ;  and  the 
duchess  will  answer  for  me  that  I  am  cured  of  inattention ; 
for  I  never  forget  anything  she  says  to  me. 

Tub  Duchess. 

For  he  never  hears  what  I  say,  so  cannot  forget  If  I 
served  him  the  same  way,  I  should  not  care  a  farthing  ever  to 
be  better  acquainted  with  my  Tunbridge  acquaintance,  which, 
by  attention  to  him,  I  have  learned  to  set  my  heart  upon. 
I  began  to  give  over  all  hopes,  and  from  thence  began  my 
neglect.  I  think  this  a  very  philosophical  reason,  though 
there  might  be  another  given.  When  fine  ladies  are  in 
London,  it  is  very  genteel  and  allowable  to  forget  their  best 
friends;  which,  if  I  thought  modestly  of  myself,  must  needs  be 
you,  because  you  know  little  of  me.  Till  you  do  more,  pray 
do  not  persuade  Mr.  Gay  that  he  is  discreet  enough  to  live 
alone ;  for  I  do  assure  you  he  is  not,  nor  1  either.  We  are  of 
great  use  to  one  another ;  for  we  never  flatter  or  contradict  but 
when  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  then  we  do  it  to  some 
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purpose ;  particularly  the  first  agrees  mightily  with  our  con- 
stitutions. If  ever  we  quarrel,  it  will  be  about  a  piece  of 
bread  and  butter ;  for  somebody  is  never  sick  except  he  eats 
too  much  of  it.  He  will  not  quarrel  with  you  foraglass  or  so; 
for  by  that  means  he  hopes  to  be  able  in  time  to  gulp  down 
some  of  those  forty  millions  of  schemes  that  hindered  him  from 
being  good  company.  I  would  fain  see  you  here,  there  is  so 
fair  a  chance  that  one  of  us  inust  be  pleased,  perhaps  both, — 
you  with  an  old  acquaintance,  and  I  with  a  new  one.  It  is  so 
well  worth  taking  a  journey  for,  that  if  the  mountain  will  not 
come  to  Mahomet,  Mahomet  must  come  to  the  mountain.  But 
before  either  of  our  journeys  are  settled,  I  desire  you  would 
resolve  me  one  question — whether  a  man,  who  thinks  himself 
well  where  he  is,  should  look  out  for  his  house  and  servants 
before  it  is  convenient,  before  he  grows  old,  or  before  a  person 
with  whom  he  lives  pulls  him  by  the  sleeve  in  private,  accord- 
ing to  oath,  and  tells  him  that  they  have  enough  of  his 
company  P  He  will  not  let  me  write  one  word  more,  but  that 
I  have  a  very  great  regard  for  you,  &c. 

The  duke  is  very  much  yours,  and  will  never  leave  you  to 
your  wine.  Many  thanks  for  Drum.1  I  wish  to  receive  your 
congratulations  for  the  other  boy,  you  may  believe. 


99.*    SWIFT  TO  GAY  AND  THE  DUCHESS  OF  QUEEXSBERRY. 

To  Gay. 

Dublin,  Aug.  12,  1732. 

I  know  not  what  to  say  to  the  account  of  your  stewardship, 
and  it  is  monstrous  to  me  that  the  South  Sea  should  pay  half 
their  debts  at  one  clap.  But  I  will  send  for  the  money  when 
you  put  me  into  the  way,  for  I  shall  want  it  here,  my  affairs 
being  in  a  bad  condition  by  the  miseries  of  the  kingdom,  and 
my  own  private  fortune  being  wholly  embroiled,  and  worse 
than  ever, — so  that  I  shall  soon  petition  the  duchess,  as  an  object 

1  Lord  Drumlanrig.  ford  MSS.  has  supplied  some  slight 

'  This  letter  appeared  in  the  quarto     additions. 
of  1741.     The  transcript  in  the  Ox- 
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of  charity,  to  lend  me  three  or  four  thousand  pounds  to  keep 
up  my  dignity.  That1  one  hundred  pound  will  buy  me  six  hogs- 
heads of  wine,  which  will  support  me  a  year ;  provim  frugin  in 
annum  copia.  Horace  desired  no  more ;  for  I  will  construe 
frugt8  to  be  wine.  You  are  young  enough  to  get  some  lucky 
hint,  which  must  come  by  chance,  and  it  shall  be  a  thing  of 
importance,  quod  et  hunc  in  annum  vivat  et  in  plures,  and  you 
shall  not  finish  it  in  haste,  and  it  shall  be  diverting,  and  use- 
fully satirical,  and  the  duchess  shall  be  your  critic  ;  and  be- 
twixt you  and  me,  I  do  not  find  she  will  grow  weary  of  you 
till  this  time  seven  years.  I  had  lately  an  offer  to  change  for 
an  English  living,*  which  is  just  too  short  by  300/.  a-year  :  and 
that  must  be  made  up  out  of  the  duchess's  pin-money  before  I 
can  consent.  I  want  to  be  minister  of  Amesbury,  Dawley, 
Twickenham,  Siskins,  and  prebendary  of  Westminster,  else  I 
will  not  stir  a  step,  but  content  myself  with  making  the  duchess 
miserable  three  months  next  summer.  But  I  keep  ill  company, 
— I  mean  the  duchess  and  you,  who  are  both  out  of  favour ; 
and  so  I  find  am  I,  by  a  few  verses  wherein  Pope  and  you  have 

your  parts.3     '  And  though  the  told  me  five  years  ago 

they  would  make  me  easy  amongst  you,4 1  find  they  take  a  prc- 


1  The  quarto  "my." 

*  Mr.  Talbot,  the  rector  of  Burgh- 
field  in  Berkshire,  was  anxious  to 
settle  in  Ireland.  His  living  was 
worth  400/.  a  year  after  the  payment 
of  a  curate,  and  Bolingbroke  pro- 
posed to  Swift  that  he  should  ex- 
change his  Irish  deanery  for  the 
English  rectory.  Another  motive 
than  the  insufficiency  of  the  income 
was  beginning  to  influence  Swift  He 
had  a  consciousness  that  he  was  grow- 
ing too  old  for  removal,  which  did 
not  much  alleviate  his  sense  of  the 
injury  he  had  received.  He  expressed 
his  lasting  feeling  when  he  said  to 
Lord  Bathurst,  •'  Hither  you,  and 
your  crew,  unpardonably  sent  me  16 
years  ago,  and  I  have  been  ever  since 
studying,  as  well  as  practising,  re- 
venge, malice,  envy,  hatred,  and  all 
uncharitableness.      And  I  desire  my 


grave  Lady  Bathurst  may  not  be 
angry,  for  I  do  assure  her  upon  the 
word  of  a  dean  that  it  is  all  the  pure, 
uncorrupt  fruit  of  a  public  spirit." 
Once  more  he  wrote  to  Lord  Bathurst 
in  1731,  tll  have  the  misery,  thank 
my  quondam  friends,  of  lingering 
here  till  death, "  and  he  never  dis- 
covered that  the  wretchedness  was 
not  in  the  place,  but  in  his  mind. 

8  I  suspect  that  this  alludes  to  tho 
verses  on  his  own  death,  where  Pope 
and  Gay  are  commemorated,  together 
with  the  grievance  of  the  forgotten 
medals. — Crokeb. 

4  "They"  stands  for  Queen  Caro- 
line. The  statement  that  she 
"wheedled"  him  out  of  the  Irish 
plaids  was  a  misrepresentation,  and 
their  value,  with  the  lapse  of  time, 
had  increased  from  35/.  to  40/.  and 
the  medal  had  multiplied  into  medals. 
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tence  to  be  angry  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  will  not  give  me 
the  medals  they  promised  me,  yet  wheedled  me  out  of  a  present 
that  cost  me  40/. 

'If  my  leg  had  been  so  well  two  months  ago,  I  should  have 
been  able  to  see  Amesbury  this  summer,  for  with  a  little  pain  I 
can  walk,  and  ride  without  gambadoes.9  You  hear  Dr.  Delany 
'has  got  a  wife  with  1600/.  a-year.1  I,  who  am  his  governor/ 
cannot  take  one  under  two  thousand.  I  wish  you  would  inquire 
of  such  a  one  in  your  neighbourhood.  See  what  it  is  to  write 
godly  books  Is  I  profess  I  envy  you  above  ail  men  in  England ; 
you  want  nothing  but  three  thousand  pounds  more,  to  keep  you 
in  plenty  when  your  friends  grow  weary  of  you.  To  prevent 
which  last  evil  at  Amesbury,  you  must  learn  to  domineer  and 
be  peevish,  to  find  fault  with  their  victuals  and  drink,  to  chide 
and  direct  the  servants,  with  some  other  lessons,  which  I  shall 
teach  you,  and  always  practised  myself  with  success.4  I  believe 
I  formerly  desired  to  know  whether  the  Vicar  of  Amesbury 
can  play  at  backgammon  P  Pray  ask  him  the  question,  and 
give  him  my  service. 

*»■ 

*■ 

To  the  Duchess. 

Madam, — I  was  the  most  unwary  creature  in  the  world, 
when,  against  my  old  maxims,  I  writ  first  to  you,  upon  your 
return  to  Tunbridge  ;'  'for  Mr.  Gay  will  depose  that  all  ladies 
of  great  quality  ever  made  me  the  first  advances/  I  beg  that 
this  condescension  of  mine  may  go  no  farther,  and  that  you 
will  not  pretend  to  make  a  precedent  of  it.  T  never  knew  any 
man  cured  of  any  inattention,  although  the  pretended  causes 
w*»re  removed.  When  I  was  with  Mr.  Gay  last  in  London, 
talking  with  him  on  some  poetical  subjects,  he  would  answer ; 


1  Mrs.  Tennison,  a  widow. 

9  As  dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  Delany 
holding  the  subordinate  office  of 
chancellor. 

8  He  means  that  Delany  owed  his 
rich  wife  to  his  recent  theological  pub- 
lications. 

4  His  success  had  not  been  great. 
None  but  the  charitable  or  ignoble 
would  long  submit  to  his  caprices  and 
tyranny.     His  system  was  an  imper- 


tinence when  it  ceased  to  be  a  jest. 
The  jest  soon  grew  stale,  and  only 
his  dependents  would  tolerate  the 
impertinence. 

*  That  is,  Amesbury.  He  was  re- 
ferring to  the  playful  pretence  that 
the  duchess  wrote  to  him  from  Ames- 
bury, but  not  from  London,  as  ac- 
quaintances were  owned  at  Tunbridge 
who  were  not  recognised  in  town. 
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"  Well,  I  am  determined  not  to  accept  the  employment  of 
gentleman-usher  'to  the*  [princess]."  And  of  the  same  dis- 
j>osition  were  all  my  poetical  friends  ;  and  if  you  cannot  cure 
him,  I  utterly  despair.  As  to  yourself,  I  will  say  to  you, 
though  comparisons  be  odious,  what  I  said  to  the  [queen],  that 
your  quality  should  be  never  any  motive  of  esteem  to  me. 
My  compliment  was  then  lost,  but  it  will  not  be  so  to  you ;  for 
'  you  reason  wrong.'  I  know  you  more  by  any  one  of  your 
letters,  than  I  could  by  six  months'  conversing ;  '  for '  your 
pen  is  always  more  natural  and  sincere  and  unaffected  than 
your  tongue.  In  writing,  you  are  too  lazy  to  give  yourself 
the  trouble  of  acting  a  part,  and  have  indeed  acted  so  indis- 
creetly that  I  have  you  at  mercy ;  and  although  you  should 
arrive  at  such  a  height  of  immorality  as  to  deny  your  hand, 
yet,  whenever  I  produce  it,  the  world  will  unite  in  swearing 

this  must  come  from '  the of . 

I  will  answer  your  question.     Mr.  Gay  is  not  discreet  enough 
to  live  alone,  but  he  is  too  discreet  to  live  alone ;  and  yet,  unless 
you  mend  him,  he  will  live  alone  even  in  your  grace's  company. 
Your  quarrelling  with  each  other  upon  the  subject  of  bread  and 
butter,  is  the  most  usual  thing  in  the  world.     Parliaments, 
courts,  cities,  and  kingdoms,  quarrel  for  no  other  cause.     From 
hence,   and  from  hence  only,  arise  all  the  quarrels  between 
whig  and  tory ;  between  those  who  are  in  the  ministry,  and 
those  who  are  out ;  between  all  pretenders  to  employment  in 
the  church,  the  law,  and  the  army.     Even  the  common  pro- 
verb teaches  you  this,  when  we  say,  it  is  none  of  my  bread  and 
butter,  meaning  it  is  no  business  of  mine.     Therefore  I  despair 
of  any  reconcilement  between  you  till  the  affair  of  bread  and 
butter  be  adjusted,  wherein  I  would  gladly  be  a  mediator.     If 
Mahomet  should  come  to  the  mountain,  how  happy  would  an 
excellent  lady  be  who  lives  a  few  miles  from  this  town  !  As  I  was 
telling  of  Mr.  Gay's  way  of  living  at  Ajnesbury,  she  offered  fifty 
guineas  to  have  you  both  at  her  house  for  one  hour  over  a  bottle 
of  Burgundy,which  we  were  then  drinking.  To  your  question  I 
answer,  that  your  grace  should  pull  me  by  the  sleeve  till  you 
tore  it  off,  and  when  you  said  you  were  weary  of  me,  I  would 
pretend  to  be  deaf,  and  think,  according  to  another  proverb, 

1  The  quarto  reads  "from  you  only." 
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that  you  tore  my  clothes  to  keep  me  from  going.  I  never  will 
believe  one  word  you  say  of  my  lord  duke,  unless  I  see  three 
or  four  lines  in  his  own  hand  at  the  bottom  of  yours.  I  have 
a  concern  in  the  whole  family,  and  Mr.  Gay  must  give  me  a 
particular  account  of  every  branch ;  for  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
you  though  you  be  duke  and  duchess,  though  I  have  been  of 
others  who  are,  &c.,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  even  your  own 
servants  love  you,  even  down  to  your  postillions ;  and  when  I 
come  to  Amesbury,  before  I  see  your  graces,1 1  will  have  an 
hour's  conversation  with  the  vicar,  who  will  tell  me  how 
familiarly  you  talk  to  Goody  Dobson,  and  all  the  neighbours, 
as  if  you  were  their  equal,*  and  that  you  were  godmother  to  his 
son  Jacky.  I  am,  and  shall  be  ever,  with  the  greatest  respect 
'  and  gratitude/  your  grace's  most  obedient,  &c. 


100/    GAY  AND  THE  DUCHESS  OF  QUEKNSBERRY  TO  SWIFT. 

Gat. 

Ambbbuby,  Aug.  28,  1752. 

Dear  Sir, — Mr.  Hoare  has  a  hundred  and  odd  pounds  of 
yours  in  his  hands,  which  you  may  have  whenever  you  please 
to  draw  upon  me  for  it.  I  know  I  am  more  indebted  to  you, — 
I  mean,  beside  the  South  Sea  bond  of  a  hundred,  that  still  sub- 
sists,— but  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  how  your  account  stands 
till  I  come  to  town.  I  have  money  of  my  own  too  in  Mr.  Hoare's 
hands,  which  I  know  not  at  present  how  to  dispose  of.  I 
believe  I  shall  leave  it  without  interest  till  I  come  to  town,  and 
shall  then  be  at  the  same  loss  how  to  dispose  of  it  as  now.  I 
have  an  intention  to  get  more  money  next  winter ;  but  am  pre- 
pared for  disappointments,  which  I  think  it  is  very  likely  I 
shall  meet  with.  Yet  as  you  think  it  convenient  and  necessary 
that  I  should  have  more  than  I  have,  you  see  I  resolve  to  do 
what  I  can  to  oblige  you.     If  my  designs  should  not  take  effect, 

1  The  quarto,  "grace."  to  talk  to  a  villager  without  assuming 

8  Swift  professed  to  resist  the  pride  an  air  of  superiority.  * 

of  rank,  and  here  we  have  him  flat-         B  Published  by  Ha wkes worth.    The 

tcring  the  pride  by  the  insinuatiou  answer  was  published  by  Vo\m. 
that  it  was  condescension  in  a  duchess 
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I  desire  you  will  be  as  easy  under  it  as  I  shall  be ;  for  I  find  you 
so  solicitous  about  me,  that  you  cannot  bear  my  disappointments 
as  well  as  I  can.  If  I  do  not  write  intelligibly  to  you,  it  is 
because  I  would  not  have  the  clerks  of  the  post-office  know  every 
thing  I  am  doing.  If  you  would  have  come  here  this  summer,  you 
might,  with  me,  have  helped  to  have  drunk  up  the  duke's  wine, 
and  saved  your  money.  I  am  grown  so  saving  of  late,  that  I 
very  often  reproach  myself  with  being  covetous ;  and  I  am  very 
often  afraid  that  I  shall  have  the  trouble  of  having  money,  and 
never  have  the  pleasure  of  making  use  of  it.  I  wish  you  could 
live  among  us ;  but  not  unless  it  could  be  to  your  ease  and 
satisfaction.  You  insist  upon  your  being  minister  of  Amesbury, 
Dawley,  Twickenham,  Riskins,  and  prebendary  of  Westminster. 
For  your  being  minister  in  those  places,  I  cannot  promise  you ; 
but  I  know  you  might  have  a  good  living  in  every  one  of  them.1 
Gambadoes  I  have  rid  in,  and  I  think  them  a  very  fine  and 
useful  invention ;  but  I  have  not  made  use  of  them  since  I  left 
Devonshire.  I  ride  and  walk  every  day  to  such  excess,  that  I 
am  afraid  I  shall  take  a  surfeit  of  it.  I  am  sure,  if  I  am  not 
better  in  health  after  it,  it  is  not  worth  the  pains.  I  say  this, 
though  I  have  this  season  shot  nineteen  brace  of  partridges.  I 
have  very  little  acquaintance  with  our  vicar ;  he  does  not  live 
among  us,  but  resides  at  another  parish.  And  I  have  not  played 
at  backgammon  with  anybody  since  I  came  to  Amesbury,  but 
Lady  Harold,  and  Lady  Bateman.*  As  Dr.  Delany  has  taken 
away  a  fortune  from  us,  I  expect  to  be  recommended  in  Ireland. 
If  authors  of  godly  books  are  entitled  to  such  fortunes,  I  desire 
you  would  recommend  me  as  a  moral  one, — I  mean  in  Ireland, 
for  that  recommendation  would  not  do  in  England. 

The  Duchess. 

The  duchess  will  not  lend  you  two  or  three  thousand  pounds  to 
keep  up  your  dignity,  for  reasons  best  known  to  Strada  del  Po;3 

1  As    the   guest   of   the  Duke  of  Italian  name  as  a  synonym  for  Lom- 

Queensberry,       Lord      Bolingbroke,  bard  Street,  and  the  expression  was 

Pope,  or  Lord  Bathurst.  equivalent  to  saying,    "  I   will  not 

8  One  the  widow  of  the  Earl  of  lend    you    two    or    three    thousand 

Harold,  the  other  the  wife  of  Viscount  ]>ounds  for  reasons  best  known  to  my 

Hateman,  an  Irish  peer.  banker." 

*  The  duchess  probably  used  the 
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but  she  had  much  rather  give  you  that,  or  ten  thousand  times 
more,  than  to  lay  it  out  in  a  fine  petticoat  to  make  herself  re- 
spected. I  believe,  for  all  you  give  Mr.  Gay  such  advice,  that  you 
are  a  very  indiscreet  person  yourself,  or  else  you  would  come  here 
to  take  care  of  your  own  affairs,  and  not  be  so  indiscreet  as  to 
send  for  your  monies  over  to  a  place  where  there  is  none.    Mr. 
Gay  is  a  very  rich  man :  for  I  really  think  he  does  not  wish  to 
be  richer;  but  he  will,  for  he  is  doing  what  you  bid  him ;  though 
if  it  may  hot  be  allowed,  he  will  acquire  greater  honour,  and 
less  trouble.    His  covetousness  at  present,  is  for  health,  which 
he  takes  so  much  pains  for,  that  he  does  not  allow  himself  time 
to  [enjoy  it].    Neither  does  he  allow  himself  time  to  be  either 
absent  or  present.    When  he  began  to  be  a  sportsman,  he  had 
like  to  have  killed  a  dog ;  and  now  every  day  I  expect  he  will 
kill  himself,  and  then  the  bread  and  butter  affair  can  never  be 
brought  before  you.    It  is  really  an  affair  of  too  great  conse- 
quence to  be  trusted  to  a  letter ;  therefore  pray  come  on  pur- 
pose to  decide  it.     If  you  do,  you  will  not  hear  how  familiar  I 
am  with  Goody  Dobson ;  for  I  have  seen  Goody  Dobson  play 
at  that  with  so  ill  a  grace,  that  I  was  determined  never  to  risk 
anything  so  unbecoming.  '  I  am  not  beloved,  neither  do  I  love 
any  creature,  except  a  very  few,  and  those  not  for  having  any 
sort  of  merit,  but  only  because  it  is  my  humour.     In  this  rank, 
Mr.  Gay  stands  first,  and  yourself  next,  if  you  like  to  be 
respected  upon  these  conditions.    Now  do  you  know  me  P    He 
stands  over  me,  and  scolds  me  for  spelling  ill ;  and  is  very 
peevish  (and  sleepy)  that  I  do  not  give  him  up  the  pen ;  for  ho 
has  yawned  for  it  a  thousand  times.  We  both  once  heard  a  lady, 
who  at  that  time  we  both  thought  well  of,  wish  that  she  had  tho 
best  living  in  England  to  give  you.1    It  was  not  me  ;  but  I  do 
wish  it  with  all  my  heart,  if  Mr.  Gay  does  not  hang  out  false 
lights  for  his  friend.* 

Gay. 

I  had  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  I  very  lately  received  a  letter 
from  Twickenham,  in  which  was  this  paragraph  :  "  Motte,  and 

1  Queen  Caroline,  when  Princess  of      docs  not  misrepresent  your  own  de- 
Wales,  sire. 

2  I  supjKJS©  she  means,  if  Mr.  Gay 
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another  idle  fellow,  I  find,  have  been  writing  to  the  dean, 
to  get  him  to  give  them  some  copyright,  which  surely  he  will 
not  be  so  indiscreet  as  to  do,  when  he  knows  my  design,  and 
has  done  these  two  months  and  more.  Surely  I  should  be  a 
properer  person  to  trust  the  distribution  of  his  works  with,  than 
to  a  common  bookseller.  Here  will  be  nothing  but  the  ludicrous 
and  li[ttle  thingjs;  none  of  the  political,  or  any  things  of  con- 
sequence, which  are  wholly  at  his  own  disposal.  But,  at  any 
rate,  it  would  be  silly  in  him  to  give  a  copyright  to  any,  which 
can  only  put  the  manner  of  publishing  them  hereafter  out  of 
his  own  and  his  friends'  power,  into  that  of  mercenaries."1  I 
really  think  this  is  a  very  useful  precaution,  considering  how 
you  have  been  treated  by  these  sort  of  fellows. 
The  duke  is  fast  asleep,  or  he  would  add  a  line. 
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To  Gay. 

Dublin,  Oct.  3,  1782. 

s  Dear  Sir/ — I  usually  write  to  friends  after  a  pause  of  a  few 
weeks,  that  I  may  not  interrupt  them  in  better  company,  better 
thoughts,  and  better  diversions.  I  believe  I  have  told  you 
of  a  great  man,  who  said  to  me,  that  he  never  once  in  his 
life  received  a  good  letter  from  Ireland :  for  which  there  are 
reasons  enough  without  affronting  our  understandings.  For 
there  is  not  one  person  out  of  this  country  who  regards  any 
events  that  pass  here,  unless  he  has  an  estate  or  employment, 


1  Swift's  share  of  the  profits  from 
the  Miscellanies  went  to  Pope,  and 
Pope's  anxiety  that  the  pieces  should 
not  be  given  to  the  *'  mercenaries  " 
arose  from  his  intention  of  making 
the  mercenaries  pay  for  them.  The 
application  of  Motte,  and  the  "  other 
idle  fellow,"  was  unavailing,  but 
Swift  had  already  presented  several 
of  his  stray  effusions  to  Pi  1  king- 
ton,  who  had  disposed  of  them  to 
Bowyer  the  printer.     This  involved 


Bowyer  in  a  dispute  with  Pope,  and 
they  ultimately  came  to  some  agree- 
ment by  which  the  pieces  were  in- 
cluded in  the  new  volume  of  Mis- 
cellanies. 

2  This  letter  was  published  in  the 
quarto  of  1741,  where,  by  mistake,  it 
bears  the  date  of  1731.  The  tran- 
script in  the  Oxford  MSS.  has  the 
true  date,  1732.  Some  omitted  pas- 
sages have  been  restored  from  the 
same  source. 
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'  except  the  court  and  the  chief  governors,  who  delight  and  en- 
deavour to  enslave  and  ruin  us. 

'  I  am  wondering  at  the  proceeding  in  the  South  Sea  people 
to  pay  off  the  company's  debt  at  one  clap.  I  will  send  for 
the  money  when  you  are  in  town,  for  all  my  revenues  which 
depend  on  tithes  are  sunk  almost  to  nothing,  and  my  whole 
personal  fortune  is  in  the  utmost  confusion, — so  that  I  believe 
in  a  short  time  I  must  be  driven  to  live  in  Wales.  God  do 
so  and  more  also  to  your  special  friends,  who  have  brought 
this  upon  us. 

'  I  find  some  other  friends,  as  well  as  you,  are  afraid  of  the 
post  rascals,  and  would  have  me  only  write  by  private  hands,  of 
which  I  cannot  hope  to  get  a  conveniency  twice  a  year.9  I 
cannot  tell  that  you  or  I  ever  gave  the  least  provocation  to  the 
present  ministry,1  and  much  less  to  the  court ;  and  yet  I  am  ten 
times  more  out  of  favour  than  you.  For  my  own  part,  I  do 
not  see  the  politics*  of  opening  common  letters,  directed  to  per- 
sons generally  known ;  for  a  man's  understanding  would  be 
very  weak  to  convey  secrets  by  the  post,  if  he  knew  any,  which 
I  declare  I  do  not.  And  besides,  I  think  the  world  is  already 
so  well  informed  by  plain  events,  that  I  question  whether  the 
ministers  have  any  secrets  at  all.  Neither  would  I  be  under 
any  apprehension  if  a  letter  should  be  sent  me  full  of  treason ; 
because  I  cannot  hinder  people  from  writing  what  they  please, 
nor  sending  it  to  me ;  and,  although  it  should  be  discovered  to 
have  been  opened  before  it  came  to  my  hand,  I  would  only 
burn  it,  and  think  no  further.  I  approve  of  the  scheme  you 
have  to  grow  somewhat  richer,  though  I  agree  you  will  meet 


1  Passion  has  a  wonderful  effect  in 
concentrating  a  man's  attention  upon 
his  real  or  imaginary  wrongs,  and 
turning  his  thoughts  away  from  the 
glaring  facts  on  the  opposite  side. 
Swift,  who  says  that  "  he  had  never 
given  the  least  provocation  to  the  pre- 
sent ministry,"  had  always  vilified  the 
government,  and  especially  Walpole, 
both  in  public  and  private.  His 
usual  tone  may  be  gathered  from  a 
single  sentence  in  the  essay  he  wrote 
on  the  Beggar's  Opera  for  the  Intelli- 


gencer. "This  comedy  contains  a 
satire,  which,  without  enquiring 
whether  it  affects  the  present  age, 
may  possibly  be  useful  in  times  to 
come, — I  mean,  where  the  author 
takes  the  occasion  of  comparing  the 
common  robbers  of  the  public,  and 
their  several  stratagems  of  betraying, 
undermining,  and  hanging  each  other, 
to  the  several  acts  of  the  politicians 
in  times  of  corruption." 
2  "Politic"  in  the  quarto. 
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with  discouragements ;  and  it  is  reasonable  you  should,  con- 
sidering what  kind  of  pens  are  at  this  time  only  employed  and 
encouraged.  For  you  must  allow  that  the  bad  painter  was  in 
the  right,  who,  having  painted  a  cock,  drove  away  all  the  cocks 
and  hens,  and  even  the  chickens,  for  fear  those  who  passed  by 
his  shop  might  make  a  comparison  with  his  work.  And  I  will 
say  one  thing  in  spite  of  the  post-officers,  that  since  wit  and 
learning  began  to  be  made  use  of  in  our  kingdoms,  they  were 
never  professedly  thrown  aside,  contemned,  and  punished,  till 
within  your  own  memory ;  nor  dulness  and  ignorance  ever  so 
openly  encouraged  and  promoted. 

In  answer  to  what  you  say  of  my  living  among  you,  if  I 
could  do  it  to  my  ease,  perhaps  you  have  heard  of  a  scheme 
for  an  exchange  in  Berkshire  proposed  by  two  of  our  friends. 
But,  besides  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  certain  circumstances,1 
it  would  not  answer.  I  am  at  a  time  of  life  that  seeks  case  and 
independence.  You  will  hear  my  reasons  when  you  see  those 
friends,  and  I  concluded  them  with  '  one '  saying,  that  I  would 
rather  be  a  freeman  among  slaves,  than  a  slave  among  freemen. 
The  dignity  of  my  present  station  damps  the  pertness  of  inferior 
puppies  and  squires,  which,  without  plenty  and  ease  on  your 
side  the  channel,  would  break  my  heart  in  a  month. 


To  tre  Duchess. 

Madam, — See  what  it  is  to  live  where  I  do.  I  am  utterly 
ignorant  of  that  same  Strada  del  Po ;  and  yet,  if  that  author 
be  against  lending  or  giving  money,  I  cannot  but  think  him  a 
good  courtier,  which,  I  am  sure,  your  grace  is  not,  no,  not 
so  much  as  to  be  a  maid  of  honour.  For,  I  am  certainly 
informed,  that  you  are  neither  a  free-thinker,9  nor  can  sell 


1  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and 
the  chapter  had  to  be  parties  to  the 
arrangement,  and  it  was  doubtful 
whether  they  would  consent.  Unless 
the  vacancy  was  occasioned  by  the 
promotion  of  the  dean  to  a  bishopric, 
the  chapter  elected  his  successor,  and 
the  chapter  could  not  assemble  for 
the  purpose  without  the  permission 
of  the  archbishop. 

2  The  same  accusation  appears  in 

VOL.    VII.—  CORRESPONDENCE,    VOL.    II. 


the   Directions  for  making  a  Birth- 
day Song,  written  by  Swift,  in  1729  : 


Reject  with  acorn  that  stupid  notion, 
To  praise  your  horo  for  devotion  ; 
Nor  entertain  a  thought  so  odd. 
That  princes  should  believe  in  God ; 
But  follow  the  securest  rule, 
And  turn  it  all  to  ridicule : 
'Tis  grown  the  choicest  wit  at  court. 
And  gives  the  maids  of  honour  sport 

Swift,   as  usual,  went  beyond  the 

u 
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bargains;1  that  you  can  neither  spell  nor  talk,  nor  wi  nor 
think  like  a  courtier ;  that  you  pretend  to  be  respet  for 
qualities  which  have  been  out  of  fashion  ever  since  you  were 
almost  in  your  cradle ;  that  your  contempt  for  a  fine  petticoat 
is  an  infallible  mark  of  disaffection,  which  is  further  confirmed 
by  your  ill  taste  for  wit,  in  preferring  two  old- fashions  poets 
before  Duck  or  Gibber.  Besides,  you  spell  in  such  a  manner 
as  no  court  lady  can  read,  and  write  in  such  an  old-fashioned 
style  as  none  of  them  can  understand. 

You  need  not  be  in  pain  about  Mr.  Gay's  stock  of  health. 
I  promise  you  he  will  spend  it  all  upon  laziness,  and  run  deep 
in  debt  by  a  winter's  repose  in  town.  Therefore  I  entreat  your 
grape  will  order  him  to  move  his  chops  less  and  his  legs  more 
for  the  six  cold  months,  else  he  will  spend  all  his  money  in  physic 
and  coach  hire.  I  am  in  much  perplexity  about  your  grace's 
declaration  of  the  ™p.nTnw  in  which  you  dispose  of  what  you 
call  your  lore  and  respect,  which  you  say  are  not  paid  to 
merit,  but  to  your  own  humour.  Now,  madam,  my  misfortune  is, 
that  I  have  nothing  to  plead  but  abundance  of  merit,  and  there 
goes  an,  ugly  observation,  that  the  humour  of  ladies  is  apt  to 
change.  Now,  madam,  if  I  should  go  to  Amesbury  with  a 
great  load  of  merit,  and  your  grace  happen  to  be  out  of  humour, 
and  will  not  purchase  my  merchandise  at  the  price  of  your 
respect,  the  goods  may  bo  damaged,  and  nobody  else  will  take 
them  off  my  hands.  Besides,  you  have  declared  Mr.  Gay  to 
hold  the  first  part,  and  I  but  the  second,  which  is  hard  treat- 
ment, since  I  shall  be  the  newest  acquaintance  by  some  years ; 
and  I  will  appeal  to  all  the  rest  of  your  sex,  whether  such  an 
innovation  ought  to  be  allowed.  I  should  be  ready  to  say  in 
the  common  form,*  that  I  was  much  obliged  to  the  lady  who 

truth  when  he  intimated  that  the  ticc  persona  into  asking  a  question 
queen,  and  the  maids  of  honour,  with  the  expectation  of  hearing  some 
who  echoed  her  opinions,  denied  the  interesting  piece  of  information,  and 
existence  of  a  God.  "  After  puzzling  then  to  balk  their  curiosity  by  a 
herself,"  says  Lord  Chesterfield,  "in  disgusting  exclamation.  The  low 
the  whimsies  and  fantastical  specula-  amusement  was  adopted  in  Swift's 
tions  of  different  sects,  she  fixed  her-  circle,  and  it  appears  from  his  col- 
self  ultimately  in  deism,  believing  a  lection  of  Stella's  bons  mots  that  the 
future  state."  She  was  not  at  any  Dublin  ladies  were  not  more  fasti- 
time  an  atheist.  dions  than  the  maids  of  honour. 
1  To  "  sell  a  bargain"  was  to  en-  *  The  quarto,  "forms." 
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wished  she  could  give  me  the  best  living,  &c.,  if  I  did  not 
vehemently  suspect  it  was  the  very  same  lady  who  spoke  many 
things  to  me  in  the  same  style,  and  also  with  regard  to  the 
gentleman  at  your  elbow  when  you  writ,  whose  dupe  he  was 
as  well  as  of  her  waiting- woman.  But  they  were  both  arrant 
knaves,  as  I  '  then  *  told  him  and  a  third  friend,1  though  they 
will  not  believe  it  to  this  day.  I  desire  to  present  my  most 
humble  respects  to  my  lord  duke,  and  with  my  heartiest  prayer 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  family,  remain  your  grace's,  &c. 

To  Gat. 

'  Sir, — I  must  say  something  to  your  few  lines  at  the  bottom 
of  your  letter,  which  cites  a  paragraph  from  our  friend  relating 
to  me,  to  which  I  gave  two  or  three  full  answers.' " 


102.  POPE  AND  ARBUTHNOT  TO  SWIFT.5 

Pope. 

Dec.  5,  1732. 

It  is  not  a  time  to  complain  that  you  have  not  answered  me 
two  letters,  in  the  last  of  which  I  was  impatient  under  some 
fears.  It  is  not  now  indeed  a  time  to  think  of  myself,  when 
one  of  the  nearest  and  longest  ties  I  have  ever  had  is  broken 
all  on  a  sudden,  by  the  unexpected  death  of  poor  Mr.  Gay. 
An  inflammatory  fever  hurried  him  out  of  this  life  in  three 
days.  He  died  last  night  at  nine  o'clock,  not  deprived  of  his 
senses  entirely  at  last,  and  possessing  them  perfectly  till  within 
five  hours.  He  asked  of  you  a  few  hours  before,  when  in  acute 
torment  by  the  inflammation  in  his  bowels  and  breast.  His 
effects  are  in  the  Duke  of  Queensberry's  custody.  His  sisters, 
we  suppose,  will  be  his  heirs,  who  are  two  widows.4    As  yet  it 

1  Pope.  note  is  indorsed  on  the  original  in 

2  The  "  something "  Swift  said  is  Dr.  Swift's  hand.  Dublin  Edit- 
not  in  the  copy  of  the  letter.  Pope,  1741. 

3  "On  my  dear  friend  Mr.  Gay's  4  The  amount  was  6000/.,  which 
death.  Received  December  15,  but  was  equally  divided  between  his 
not  read  till  the  20th,  by  an  impulse  sisters,  Eatherine  Bailer,  and  Joanna 
foreboding  some  misfortune."    This  Fortescue. — Cunningham. 

v  2 
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is  not  known  whether  or  no  he  left  a  will.  Good  God !  how 
often  are  we  to  die  before  we  go  quite  off  this  stage  P  In  every 
friend  we  lose  a  part  of  ourselves,  and  the  best  part.  God 
keep  those  we  have  left !  Few  are  worth  praying  for,  and 
one's  self  the  least  of  all. 

I  shall  never  see  you  now,  I  believe ;  one  of  your  principal 
calls  to  England  is  at  an  end.  Indeed  he  was  the  most  amiable 
by  far,  his  qualities  were  the  gentlest ;  but  I  love  you  as  well 
and  as  firmly.  Would  to  God  the  man  we  have  lost  had  not 
been  so  amiable,  nor  so  good ;  but  that  is  a  wish  for  our  own 
sakes,  not  for  his.  Sure,  if  innocence  and  integrity  can  deserve 
happiness,  it  must  be  his.  Adieu.  I  can  add  nothing  to  what 
you  will  feel,  and  diminish  nothing  from  it.  Yet  write  to  me, 
and  soon.  Believe  no  man  now  living  loves  you  better,  I 
believe  no  man  ever  did,  than  A.  Pope. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot,  whose  humanity  you  know,  heartily  com- 
mends himself  to  you.  All  possible  diligence  and  affection  has 
been  shown,  and  continued  attendance  on  this  melancholy 
occasion.  Once  more  adieu,  and  write  to  one  who  is  truly 
disconsolate. 

Arbuthnot. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  sorry  that  the  renewal  of  our  correspond- 
ence should  be  upon  such  a  melancholy  occasion.  Poor  Mr. 
Gay  died  of  an  inflammation,  and,  I  believe,  at  last  a  mortifi- 
cation of  the  bowels.  It  was  the  most  precipitate  case  I  ever 
knew,  having  cut  him  off  in  three  days.  He  was  attended  by 
two  physicians  besides  myself.  I  believed  the  distemper  mortal 
from  the  beginning.  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  a  line 
from  you  these  two  years.  I  wrote  one  about  your  health,  to 
which  I  had  no  answer.  I  wish  you  all  health  and  happiness, 
being  with  great  affection  and  respect,  sir,  yours,  &c. 


103.  SWIFT  TO  POPK 

Dublin,  1732-3. 

I  received  yours  with  a  few  lines  from  the  doctor,  and  the 
account  of  our  losing  Mr.  Gay,  upon  which  event  I  shall  say 
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nothing.  I  am  only  concerned  that  long  living  has  not  hard- 
ened me :  for  even  in  this  kingdom,  and  in  a  few  days  past, 
two  persons  of  great  merit,  whom  I  loved  very  well,  have  died 
in  the  prime  of  their  years,  but  a  little  above  thirty.1  I  would 
endeavour  to  comfort  myself  upon  the  loss  of  friends,  as  T  do 
upon  the  loss  of  money,  by  turning  to  my  account-book,  and 
seeing  whether  I  have  enough  left  for  my  support ;  but  in  the 
former  case  I  find  I  have  not,  any  more  than  in  the  other ; 
and  I  know  not  any  man  who  is  in  a  greater  likelihood  than 
myself  to  die  poor  and  friendless.  Tou  are  a  much  greater 
loser  than  me  by  his  death,  as  being  a  more  intimate  friend, 
and  often  his  companion,  which  latter  I  could  never  hope  to 
be,  except  perhaps  once  more  in  my  life  for  a  piece  of  a 
summer.  I  hope  he  has  left  you  the  care  of  any  writings  he 
may  have  left,  and  I  wish  that,  with  those  already  extant, 
they  could  be  all  published  in  a  fair  edition  under  your 
inspection. 

Tour  poem  on  the  Use  of  Riches  has  been  just  printed 
here,  and  we  have  no  objection  but  the  obscurity  of  several 
passages  by  our  ignorance  in  facts  and  persons,  which  makes 
us  lose  abundance  of  the  satire.  Had  the  printer  given  me 
notice,  I  would  have  honestly  printed  the  names  at  length, 
where  I  happened  to  know  them  ;  and  writ  explanatory  notes, 
which,  however,  would  have  been  but  few,  for  my  long  absence 
has  made  me  ignorant  of  what  passes  out  of  the  scene  where 
I  am.  I  never  had  the  least  hint  from  you  about  this  work, 
any  more  than  of  your  former,  upon  Taste.*  We  are  told  here 
that  you  are  preparing  other  pieces,  of  the  same  bulk,  to  be 
inscribed  to  other  friends,  one,  for  instance,  to  my  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  another  to  Lord  Oxford,  and  so  on. 

Doctor  Delany  presents  you  his  most  humble  service.  He 
behaves  himself  very  commendably, — converses  only  with  his 
former  friends,  makes  no  parade,  but  entertains  them  constantly 
at  an  elegant  plentiful  table,  walks  the  streets  as  usual  by  day- 
light,3 does  many  acts  of  charity  and  generosity,  cultivates  a 

1  One  of  the  two  may  have  been  *  The  fourth  Moral  Essay,  addressed 

his    learned  friend,   Mrs.    Grierson,  to  Lord  Burlington, 

who  was  not  even  thirty.     She  died  8  Swift  is  enumerating  particulars 

in  1733,  aged  27.  to  show  that  Dr.    Delany  was  not 
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country  house  two  miles  distant,  and  is  one  of  those  very  few 
within  my  knowledge  on  whom  a  great  access  of  fortune  has 
made  no  manner  of  change.  And  particularly  he  is  often 
without  money,  as  he  was  before.1  We  have  got  my  Lord 
Orrery  among  us,  being  forced  to  continue  here  on  the  ill 
condition  of  his  estate  by  the  knavery  of  an  agent.  He  is  a 
most  worthy  gentleman,  whom  I  hope  you  will  be  acquainted 
with.  I  am  very  much  obliged  by  your  favour  to  Mr. 
P[ilkington],  which  I  desire  may  continue  no  longer  than  he 
shall  deserve  by  his  modesty,  a  virtue  I  never  knew  him  to 
want,  but  is  hard  for  young  men  to  keep,  without  abundance 
of  ballast."  If  you  are  acquainted  with  the  Duchess  of  Queens- 
berry,  I  desire  you  will  present  her  my  most  humble  service. 
I  think  she  is  a  greater  loser  by  the  death  of  a  friend  than 
either  of  us.*  She  seems  a  lady  of  excellent  sense  and  spirit. 
I  had  often  postscripts  from  her  in  our  friend's  letters  to  me, 
and  her  part  was  sometimes  longer  than  his,  and  they  made 
up  a  great  part  of  the  little  happiness  I  could  have  here.  This 
was  the  more  generous,  because  I  never  saw  her  since  she  was 
a  girl  of  five  years  old,  nor  did  I  envy  poor  Mr.  Gay  for  any- 
thing so  much  as  being  a  domestic  friend  to  such  a  lady.  I 
desire  you  will  never  fail  to  send  me  a  particular  account  of 
your  health.  I  dare  hardly  inquire  about  Mrs.  Pope,  who  I 
am  told  is  but  just  among  the  living,  and  consequently  a  con- 
tinual grief  to  you.     She  is  sensible  of  your  tenderness,  which 


altered  by  his  marriage  with  the 
wealthy  widow,  and  one  proof  was 
his  continuing  to  walk  through  the 
streets,  which,  in  Dublin,  was  then 
thought  a  mark  of  poverty.  This 
test  of  social  position  originated  in  a 
period  when,  from  the  wretched  state 
of  the  streets,  no  one  would  walk 
who  could  afford  to  ride. 

1  Dr.  Delany  had  been  in  debt,  and 
the  squib  writers  of  Dublin  ascribed 
his  embarrassments  to  his  expendi- 
ture on  his  little  country-house  and 
domain : 

Quite  ruined  and  b»inkrupt,  rcducod  to  a 

farthing. 
By  making  too  much  of  a  very  small  garden. 

2  This  sentence  is  not  in  the  Dublin 


edition. 

3  "  I  think,"  said  Swift,  in  a  letter 
to  the  duchess,  March  20,  1733,  "you 
will  never  be  able  to  procure  another 
so  useful,  so  sincere,  so  virtuous,  so 
disinterested,  so  entertaining,  so  easy, 
and  so  humble  a  friend,  as  that  person 
whose  death  all  good  men  lament." 
In  this  he  predicted  truly.  "  1  often 
want  poor  Mr.  Gay,"  she  wrote  to 
Lady  Suffolk,  Sept.  28,  1734.  "  No- 
thing evaporates  sooner  thau  joy  un- 
toM,  or  even  told,  unless  to  one  so 
entirely  in  your  interest  as  he  was, 
who  bore  at  least  an  equal  share  in 
every  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction 
which  attended  us." 
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robs  her  of  the  only  happiness  she  is  capable  of  enjoying. 
And  yet  I  pity  you  more  than  her.  You  cannot  lengthen  her 
days,  and  I  beg  she  may  not  shorten  yours. 


104.  POPE  TO  SWIFT. 

Feb.  16,  1732-3. 

It  is  indeed  impossible  to  speak  on  such  a  subject  as  the 
loss  of  Mr.  Gay,  to  me  an  irreparable  one.  But  I  send 
you  what  I  intend  for  the  inscription  on  his  tomb,  which  the 
Duke  of  Queensberry  will  set  up  at  Westminster.  As  to  his 
writings,  he  left  no  will,  nor  spoke  a  word  of  them,  or  anything 
else,  during  his  short  and  precipitate  illness,  in  which  I 
attended  him  to  his  last  breath.  The  duke  has  acted  more 
than  the  part  of  a  brother  to  him,  and  it  will  be  strange  if 
the  sisters  do  not  leave  his  papers  totally  to  his  disposal,  who 
will  do  the  same  that  I  would  with  them.  He  has  managed 
the  comedy1  (which  our  poor  friend  gave  to  the  playhouse  the 
week  before  his  death)  to  the  utmost  advantage  for  his  rela- 
tions ;  and  proposes  to  do  the  same  with  some  fables  he  left 
finished. 

There  is  nothing  of  late  which  I  think  of  more  than  mor- 
tality, and  what  you  mention,  of  collecting  the  best  monuments 
we  can  of  our  friends, — their  own  images  in  their  writings ; 
for  those  are  the  best,  when  their  minds  are  such  as  Mr.  Gay's 
was,  and  as  yours  is.  I  am  preparing  also  for  my  own,  and 
have  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  to  show  the  silly  world  that 
men  of  wit,  or  even  poets,  may  be  the  most  moral  of  mankind. 
A  few  loose  things  sometimes  fall  from  them,  by  which  cen- 
sorious fools  judge  as  ill  of  them  as  possibly  they  can,  for 
their  own  comfort:*  and  indeed,  when  such  unguarded  and 
trifling  jeux  dy esprit  have  once  got  abroad,  all  that  prudence 

1  It  was  entitled  the  Wife  of  Bath,  fable,    which  read  like  party  pam- 

In    truth    it    is    but  an  indifferent  phlets. — Warton. 

comedy.     This  second  volume  of  the  8  By  whatever   trifles  a    man  of 

Fables  is  much  inferior  to  the  first,  genius  and  wit  may  amuse  himself  in 

particularly  on  account  of  the  long  a  loose  moment,  if  he  publishes  them 

and    languid  introductions    to  each  he  does  it  deliberately. — Bowms. 
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or  repentance  can  do,  since  they  cannot  be  denied,  is  to  put 
them  fairly  upon  that  foot,  and  teach  the  public,  as  we  have 
done  in  the  preface  to  the  four  volumes  of  Miscellanies, 
to  distinguish  betwixt  our  studies  and  our  idlenesses,  our 
works  and  our  weaknesses.  That  was  the  whole  end  of  the 
last  volume  of  Miscellanies,  without  which  our  former  decla- 
ration in  that  preface,  "that  these  volumes  contained  all 
that  we  have  ever  offended  in  that  way,"  would  have  been 
discredited.1  It  went  indeed  to  my  heart,  to  omit  what 
you  called  the  libel  on  Dr.  D[elany],*  and  the  best  panegyric 
on  myself,  that  either  my  own  times  or  any  other  could 
have  afforded,  or  will  ever  afford  to  me.8  The  book,  as  you 
observe,  was  printed  in  great  haste,  the  cause  whereof  was, 
that  the  booksellers  here  were  doing  the  same,  in  collecting 
your  pieces,  the  corn  with  the  chaff.  I  do  not  mean  that  any- 
thing of  yours  is  chaff,  but  with  other  wit  of  Ireland  which  was 


1  "  We  declare,"  said  the  preface, 
"that  this  collection  contains  every 
piece,  which  in  the  idlest  humour  we 
have  written.  Whatever  was  in  our  own 
possession  at  the  publishing  hereof, 
or  of  which  no  copy  was  gone  abroad, 
we  have  actually  destroyed,  to  pre- 
vent all  possibility  of  like  treatment." 
That  no  one  might  doubt  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  collection,  the  third 
volume,  published  in  1728,  had  for 
its  title,  "  Miscellanies :  the  Last 
Volume."  The  world  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  a  false  belief  till  1732, 
when  Pope  thought  fit  to  own  some 
more  of  his  early  anonymous  publica- 
tions, and  in  an  advertisement  to  the 
new  volume,  ho  says  "that  it  con- 
tains the  remainder  of  those  miscel- 
laneous pieces,  which  were  in  some 
sort  promised  in  the  preface  to  the 
former  volumes,  or  which  have  been 
written  since."  What  ho  now  called 
a  promise  of  the  remaining  pieces 
was  an  emphatic  and  deceitful  asse- 
veration that  no  pieces  remained. 
His  fourth  volume  has  for  a  title- 
page,  "  Miscellanies  :  the  Third 
Volume,"  to  avoid  the  contradiction 


of  a  volume  later  than  "the  last,*' 
which  still  left  the  blot  that  the  last 
volume  is  dated  1728,  and  the  nomi- 
nal third  volume  1732. 

9  He  does  not  say  why  he  omitted 
them,  but  I  suppose  he  shrank  from 
publishing  so  sharp  and  outspoken  a 
satire  on  courts  and  ministers,  in 
which  Swift  avows  plainly, 

I  from  my  soul  sincerely  hate 
Both  kings,  and  ministers  of  state. — 
Croker. 

These  lines  had  been  printed  in 
London  some  time  before  Swift  said 
to  Gay,  Oct.  3,  1732,  that  he  had 
"  never  given  the  least  provocation  to 
the  ministry,  much  less  to  the  court " 

8  In  a  subsequent  letter  Pope  says 
that  he  was  especially  delighted  with 
the  panegyric  because  it  rendered  him 
**  immortal  for  his  morality,"  and  ho 
adds,  "I  think  I  deserve  that  praise 
better  than  any  other."  Tho  verses, 
read  in  connection  with  this  compla- 
cent commentary,  would  leave  the 
impression  that  Pope,  who  is  accre- 
dited with  every  virtue,  was  at  least 
not  remarkable  for  the  virtue  of 
humility. 
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so,  and  the  whole  in  your  name.  I  meant  principally  to  oblige 
them  to  separate  what  you  writ  seriously  from  what  you  writ 
carelessly ;  and  thought  my  own  weeds  might  pass  for  a  sort 
of  wild  flowers,  when  bundled  up  with  them. 

It  was  I  that  sent  you  those  books  into  Ireland,  and  so  I 
did  my  epistle  to  Lord  Bathurst,1  even  before  it  was  published, 
and  another  thing  of  mine,  which  is  a  parody  from  Horace, 
writ  in  two  mornings.8  I  never  took  more  care  in  my  life  of 
anything  than  of  the  former  of  these,  nor  less  than  of  the 
latter.  Yet  every  friend  has  forced  me  to  print  it,  though  in 
truth  my  own  single  motive  was  about  twenty  lines  toward  the 
latter  end,  which  you  will  find  out.3 

I  have  declined  opening  to  you  by  letters  the  whole  scheme 
of  my  present  work,  expecting  still  to  do  it  in  a  better  manner 
in  person ;  but  you  will  see  pretty  soon  that  the  Letter  to  Lord 
Bathurst  is  a  part  of  it,  and  you  will  find  a  plain  connection 
between  them,  if  you  read  them  in  the  order  just  contrary  to 
that  they  were  published  in.4  I  imitate  those  cunning  trades- 
men who  show  their  best  silks  last ;  or,  to  give  you  a  truer 
idea,  though  it  sounds  too  proudly,  my  works  will  in  one  respect 
be  like  the  works  of  nature,  much  more  to  be  liked  and  under- 
stood when  considered  in  the  relation  they  bear  with  each 
other,  than  when  ignorantly  looked  upon  one  by  one;  and 
often  those  parts  which  attract  most  at  first  sight,  will  appear 
to  be  not  the  most,  but  the  least  considerable. 

I  am  pleased  and  flattered  by  your  expression  of  Orna  me. 
The  chief  pleasure  this  work  can  give  me  is,  that  I  can  in 
it,  with  propriety,  decency,  and  justice,  insert  the  name  and 
character  of  every  friend  I  have,  and  every  man  that  deserves 
to  be  loved  or  adorned.  But  I  smile  at  your  applying  that 
phrase  to  my  visiting  you  in  Ireland, — a  place  where  I  might 
have  some  apprehension,  from  their  extraordinary  passion  for 
poetry,  and  their  boundless  hospitality,  of  being  adorned  to 


1  Now  the  Third  Moral  Essay.  shortly  to  be  published,  and  would 

8  Sat.  i.  Lib.  2. — Pope.  give  unity  to  the  whole  from  con  tain  - 

8  The  lines  in  which  he  boasted  he  ing  the  theory  of  the  ruling  passion, 

was  the  champion  of  virtue.  which  was  the  principle  Pope  fancied 

4  That  is,  the  Epistle  to  Lord  Cob-  he  had  illustrated  in  all  four  epistles. 

ham,  now  the  first  Moral  Essay,  was 
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death,  and  buried  under  the  weight  of  garlands,  like  one  I 
have  read  of  somewhere  or  other.  My  mother  lives,  which  is 
an  answer  to  that  point,  and,  I  thank  God,  though  her  memory 
be  in  a  manner  gone,  is  yet  awake  and  sensible  to  me,  though 
scarce  to  anything  else,  which  doubles  the  reason  of  my  attend- 
ance, and  at  the  same  time  sweetens  it.  I  wish,  beyond  any 
other  wish,  you  could  pass  a  summer  here ;  I  might  (too  pro- 
bably)1 return  with  you,  unless  you  preferred  to  see  France 
first,  to  which  country,  I  think,  you  would  have  a  strong 
invitation.1  Lord  Peterborough  has  narrowly  escaped  death, 
and  yet  keeps  his  chamber.  He  is  perpetually  speaking  in  the 
most  affectionate  manner  of  you.  He  has  written  you  two 
letters,  which  you  never  received,  and  by  that  has  been  dis- 
couraged from  writing  more.  I  can  well  believe  the  post- 
office  may  do  this,  when  some  letters  of  his  to  me  have  met 
the  same  fate,  and  two  of  mine  to  him.  Yet  let  not  this  dis- 
courage you  from  writing  to  me,  or  to  him,  inclosed  in  the' 
common  way,  as  I  do  to  you.  Innocent  men  need  fear  no 
detection  of  their  thoughts ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  would  give 
them  free  leave  to  send  all  I  write  to  Curll,  if  most  of  what 
I  write  was  not  too  silly. 

I  desire  my  sincere  services  to  Dr.  Delany,  who,  I  agree 
with  you,  is  a  man  every  way  esteemable.  My  Lord  Orrery 
is  a  most  virtuous  and  good-natured  nobleman,  whom  I  should 
be  happy  to  know.  Lord  B[olingbroke]  received  your  letter 
through  my  hands.  It  is  not  to  be  told  you  how  much  he 
wishes  for  you.  The  whole  list  of  persons  to  whom  you  sent 
your  services,  return  you  theirs,  with  proper  sense  of  the  distinc- 
tion. Your  lady  friend  is  semper  eadem,  and  I  have  written  an 
epistle  to  her  on  that  qualification  in  a  female  character  ;s  which 
is  thought  by  my  chief  critic,4  in  your  absence,  to  be  my  chef 
d%  centre :  but  it  cannot  be  printed  perfectly,  in  an  age  so  sore 
of  satire,  and  so  willing  to  misapply  characters. 

As  to  my  own  health,  it  is  as  good  as  usual.     I  have  lain 

1  He  says  "too  probably"  in  allu-  3  The  lady  friend  was  Martha 
sion  to  the  decline  of  his  mother,  Blount,  and  the  epistle  was  the  second 
whose  impending  death  was  likely  to      Moral  Essay. 

set  him  free.  4  Lord  Bolingbroko. 

2  From  Lady  Bolingbroko. 
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ill  seven  days  of  a  slight  fever,  the  complaint  here,  but  re- 
covered by  gentle  sweats,  and  the  care  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot. 
The  play  Mr.  Gay  left  succeeds  very  well.1  It  is  another 
original  in  its  kind.  Adieu.  God  preserve  your  life,  your 
health,  your  limbs,  your  spirits,  and  your  friendships ! 


105."  SWIFT  TO  POPE. 

[March  31,  1733.] 

I  have  been  out  of  order  for  some  weeks  past  with  that 
giddiness  which  you  have  often  heard  me  talk  of,  and  once 
saw  me  in.  It  was  not  very  violent,  but  lasted  longer ;  and 
now  I  am  pretty  near  as  I  was  before, — an  ill- walker  when  it 
is  dusky.  This  hindered  me  from  answering  your  long,  kind 
letter,  that  began  with  your  epitaph  upon  our  deceased  friend. 
I  have  not  seen  in  so  few  lines  more  good  sense,  or  more 
proper  to  the  subject.  Yet  I  will  tell  you  my  remarks,  and 
submit  them.  The  whole  is  intended  for  an  apostrophe  to  the 
dead  person,  which,  however,  does  not  appear  till  the  eighth 
line.  Therefore,  as  I  checked  a  little  at  the  article  the  twice 
used  in  the  second  line,  I  imagined  it  might  be  changed  into 
thy,  and  then  the  apostrophe  will  appear  at  first,  and  be 
clearer  to  common  readers.*  My  Lord  Orrery,  your  great 
admirer,  says  the  word  mixed  suits  not  so  properly  the  heroes' 
busts  as  the  dust  of  kings.4  Perhaps  my  lord  may  be  too  exact; 
yet  you  may  please  to  consider  it.  The  beginning  of  the 
last  line,  striking  their  aching  bosoms.  Those  two  participles 
come  so  near,  and  sounding  so  like,  I  could  wish  them  altered, 
if  it  might  be  easily  done.*    The  scripture  expression  upon  our 

1  Gay  left  a  comedy,  and  an  opera,  must  be  the  date  of  its  receipt,  since 
The  opera,  Achilles,  was  being  acted  the  concluding  portion  of  the  letter 
at  the  date  of  Pope's  letter,  and  ran      was  written  on  March  31. 

for    eighteen    nights.       The    recent  *  Pope  altered  the  passage. 

death  of  the  author  gave  it  an  ephe-  4                         not  that  new  ^  blwt 

meral  success.  Is  mixed  with  heroes,  or  with  kings  thy 

2  From  the  transcript  in  the  Oxford  dust. 

MSS.      The  date  in  I/ord  Oxford's         *  Pope  substituted  "pensive"  for 
handwriting  is  April  16,  1733,  which      "aching." 
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Saviour's  death  is  that  the  people  smote  their  breasts.  You  will 
pardon  me,  for  since  I  have  left  off  writing  I  am  sunk  into  a 
critic.  Some  gentlemen  here  object  against  the  expression  in 
the  second  line, — A  child* 8  simplicity  ;x  not  against  the  propriety, 
but  in  compliance  with  the  vulgar,  who  cannot  distinguish 
simplicity  and  folly/  And  it  is  argued  that  your  epitaph,  quite 
contrary  to  your  other  writings,  will  have  a  hundred  vulgar 
readers  for  one  who  is  otherwise.  I  confess  I  lay  little  weight 
upon  this,  although  some  friends  of  very  good  understanding, 
and  who  have  a  great  honour  for  you,  mentioned  it  to  me.  As 
to  our  poor  friend,  I  think  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  has  acted 
a  very  noble  and  generous  part.  But  before  he  did  it,  I  wish 
there  had  been  so  much  cunning  used  as  to  have  let  the  sisters 
know  that  he  expected  they  would  let  him  dispose  of  Mr.  Gay's 
writings  as  himself  and  other  friends  should  advise.  And  I 
heartily  wish  his  grace  had  entirely  stifled  that  comedy,1  if  it 
were  possible,  than  do  an  injury  to  our  friend's  reputation 
only  to  get  a  hundred  or  two  pounds  to  a  couple  of,  perhaps, 
insignificant  women.  It  has  been  printed  here,  and  I  am 
grieved  to  say  it  is  a  very  poor  performance.  I  have  often 
chid  Mr.  Gay  for  not  varying  his  schemes,  but  still  adhering 
to  those  that  he  had  exhausted;  and  I  much  doubt  whether  the 
posthumous  fables  will  prove  equal  to  tho  first.  I  think  it  is 
incumbent  upon  you  to  see  that  nothing  more  be  published  of 
his  that  will  lessen  his  reputation  for  the  sake  of  adding  a  few 
pence  to  his  sisters,  who  have  already  got  so  much  by  his 
death. 

If  the  case  were  mine,  my  ashes  would  rise  in  judgment 
against  you.  I  had  very  lately  the  great  honour  and  happi- 
ness of  a  long  letter  from  the  duchess,  which  I  have  already 
answered.  She  is  so  very  good  as  to  promise  the  continuance 
of  her  favour,  and  to  desire  a  correspondence  with  me,  which 
would  be  so  useless  to  her  otherwise  than  upon  the  accidental 
occasion  it  began,3  that  I  cannot  have  the  assurance  to  think 
of  it. 

As  to  mortality,  it  has  never  been  out  of  my  head  eighteen 


1    In  wit,  a  man:  simplicity  a  child.  3  As  a   joint   correspondent   with 

*  The  Distressed  Wife.  Gay. 
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minutes  these  eighteen  years;1  neither  do  I  value  it  a  rush 
further  than  as  it  parts  a  man  from  his  friends  for  ever;  and 
that  share  of  it  I  have  suffered  already,  and  am  likely  to 
suffer  as  long  as  I  live.  I  only  apprehend  some  difficulties  in 
settling  my  affairs,  which  without  my  fault,  have  been  long 
embroiled,  and  the  trouble  of  prudent  settling  my  little  fortune 
to  a  public  use.  For  the  rest,  I  rely  on  God's  mercy,  and  will 
do  as  little  hurt,  and  as  much  good  as  I  can,  in  the  scrap  of 
life  that  may  be  left  me.  I  am  so  much  of  your  mind  con- 
cerning the  morality  of  poets,  that  I  know  not  whither  virtue 
can  possibly  find  a  corner  to  retire,  except  in  the  hearts  of  men 
of  genius  and  learning,*  and  what  you  call  their  levities,  have 
not  the  least  tincture  of  impiety,*  but,  directly  otherwise,  tend 
to  drive  vice  out  of  the  world.  The  libel  on  Dr.  D[elany]  gave 
great  offence  here,  or,  at  least,  Lord  Allen  did  all  he  could 
that  might  anger  the  parliament ;  but  some  people  of  the 
House  of  Commons  thinking  the  kingdom  owed  the  author 
some  [gratitude,]  and  knowing  that  Lord  Carteret  liked  the 
thing,  made  them  drop  it.4    However,  you  will  make  it  live, 


1  This  was  the  natural  consequence 
of  increasing  age  and  infirmities. 
"An  interval  of  forty  years,"  says 
Foster,  "makes  all  the  difference  be- 
tween the  morning  of  life  and  its 
evening.  Whereas  we  then  beheld  life 
before  us,  we  now  behold  death." 

*  A  most  erroneous  observation. 
"I  thank,  thee,  0  Father,  that  thou 
hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise 
and  prudent,  and  revealed  them  unto 
babes."  Hid  them,  that  is,  from  the 
wise  and  prudent  as  such,  and  re- 
vealed them  to  the  docile  and  humble, 
which  puts  them  within  the  reach  of 
everybody,  since  the  wise  and  pru- 
dent can  become  little  children  be- 
fore God,  or,  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it, 
*  *  If  any  man  among  you  seemeth  to 
be  wise  in  this  world  let  him  become 
a  fool  that  he  may  be  wise."  Mise- 
rable, indeed,  would  be  the  condition 
of  the  world  if  "virtue  retired  to  the 
hearts  of  men  of  genius  and  learning." 
It  was  exactly  the  reverse  in  the  days 


of  St.  Paul,  who  said,  "Not  many  wise 
men  after  the  flesh  are  called. " 

*  He  might  just  as  well  have  as- 
serted that  birds  had  not  wings,  or 
indulged  in  any  other  monstrous  con- 
tradiction of  open  facts. 

4  Dr.  Delany  had  been  a  fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  derived 
altogether  from  the  college  an  income 
of  900/.  or  1000/.  a  year.  He  re- 
signed his  fellowship,  and  had  got 
instead  three  appointments,  of  which 
the  united  value  was  300/.  a  year. 
He  was  a  frequent  guest  at  the  table 
of  Lord  Carteret,  the  then  lord  lieu- 
tenant, and  in  1729,  Delany  printed 
a  poetical  epistle  to  Lord  Carteret, 
soliciting  a  better  provision.  The 
burden  of  his  song  is  summed  up  in 
these  passages : 

I  feel  some  ills  unfelt  before, 
My  income  less,  and  my  expenses  more. — 
My  lord  1  I'd  wish  to  pay  the  debts  I  owe; 
I'd  wish  besides  to  build,  und  to  bestow. 

Under  the  guise  of  correcting  Delany 


zzded  foviT  or  five  poems,  addressed  to  as  many  friends, 

**^    &asi}v      fcelieve  they  would  together  make  a  system 

^^      **       eciinxxr     an^  a    S00^  moral  for   the  conduct  of  life. 

?  **■  5"*"^    *  f.t^        i°e   deep  among  all  yours  and  your  Dawley 

^yf-   g  irg*1"  ^Tg   for   a   few  months.       And    my    present 

y"^y   :.':'   ™  /**-*  *^*c  oycr  towards  August,  and  pass  the  winter 

£r^>    yj*  C    L-*J     ^b  J'ou  hither  in  spring,  if  my  health, 

^c       3^  ..*  DflCt* -^      ■will  any  way  permit  me.     But,  there  must 

.  j£"**   -c-°  <  tfrxoZ*-  ^^—^xs  ibr  my  riding,  with  other  necessary  postu- 

\  jt-    ^'  ^>  'a*^, -jjotoms.     I   drink  less   than    usual,  but  to 

W\de    4?  '  V       "^\croii   or  my  Lord  Bolingbroke,  is  not  to  be  ex- 

jf^Sp*   JF  ,-.-^    "aT     *3°   no*  'ove  vtine,  but  take  it  purely  as  a 

xr"'1  ,o  "•  ^ "  jS  '      _^*v&   malt  liquor,  but  dare  not  touch  a  drop. 

\.  i°    <*°  a^  ..--  *       A;   to  my  affections,  yet  I  dare  not  meddle 

V    J^^-  ~^'  a&I'^Zr*   -Hh-O-t  you  and  I  are  valetudinarians  of  a 

&  $*\$>  ^r  g?\^  X    **m   almost  every  second  day  on  horse- 

/** ,of^  5°  *^¥  «*    xoilea.     For  the  rest  easy  enough,  only  a 

.^^i^Sl**-^'  ,▼    only    to  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  you. 

*  j*  t'\v"  .>-c-*t  ^   v=fi*i's^    &r>iz"its,  with  the  addition  of  six  years' 

^V^S^C*  tf/&»    *^    ««o  France.     Lady  Suffolk  stopped 

T^   ^A'^^o  Ji£f*~      *"■   it    among  the  rest   of  her 

jF^-ai^^V*"         yr  £i        &■     ^rong  controversy  betwixt  me 

^V^V*^^'  <*■        *£**      on  the  "n^jeot  of  Lady  Suffolk's 

^  kjjf^L^iJP'.^Sf         v*-       *Joceased  friend,  and  myself;  for 

c^    ^v  ^ "  "S-"^  (J*  ^%,-^     ^asi;  nothing  and  despise  every- 

7Lj**«  "*        *^sP-'V,'*"J  ^-        J3ut  T  latcly  cut  thl»t  dispute 

^        ^^fj^^"    J3roba%  lose  Lady  Elizabeth's 


j)  now,  you  have  my  creed 
i   t~tf   !*&*."    Swift,  apparently  nettled 
t;biB      peremptory  langoage,    "cut 
.  tf£sj>*itt  short,"  and  must  have  ex- 
,10<J       to  Lady  Betty  herself  hU  bo. 
■,""'     <-.^\^V.    *      tatM.*:     she  would  ba  offended,  for 
"•^^.^'-"'^  "  .   j/f>ixied  on  May  1,  "I  cannot 
\jr    C<?   ,  &*t&   Zjr   j^-m      ^.cuorditig  to  your  own  just 
'tPjgfi   ^*>         «-"«ry,  1»<»«*  1  am  m  Uk 
jf^g-Pg  *   *     -*«    you  ought  to  be  angry, 
^iP  -cS-^f?   -       forgive  her,  because  you 
O   a»  much  in  the  wrong,  a* 
^^— i       ler  without  the  show  of 
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and  on  your  account  it  shall  not  be  suffered  to  be  forgotten. 
March  31.  This  day  I  received  the  two  poems  to  myself,  and 
one  for  Dr.  D[elany.]  We  are  not  obliged  to  you ;  for  all 
your  things  came  over  quickly,  and  are  immediately  printed  in 
tolerable  wieldable  volumes, — not  your  monstrous  twelvepenny 
folio.  By  comparing  kingdoms,  I  find  England  just  outweighs 
twenty-four  Irelands ;  for  we  get  a  shilling's  worth  here  for 
a  halfpenny,  only  yours  yields  a  penny.  Your  Imitation  of 
Horace,  the  work  of  two  mornings,  is  reckoned  here  by  the 
best  judges, — and,  with  submission,  we  are  not  without  them, — 
to  be  worth  two  years  of  any  poet's  life  except  yours.  Nor  are 
there  any  objections  against  that  to  Lord  Bathurst,  but  that 
some  parts  of  it  are  not  so  obvious  to  middling  readers.  That 
beast  called  Alexander  Burnet1 1  have  read,  and  may  you  ever 
have  such  adversaries.  But  the  other,  supposed  to  be  writ  by 
my  Lady  Mary,  &c.,  I  have  not  yet  seen.1  They  say  here  it  is 
certainly  hers.  Faulkener  would  not  print  it,  nor  do  I  know 
whether  anybody  here  will*,  but  there  are  some  copies  oome 
from  your  side. 
How  can  I  judge  of  your  schemes  at  this  distance.  I  heard 


for  the  mistaken  methods  he  took  to 
rise,  because  statesmen  never  pro- 
moted the  men  of  genius  who  asso- 
ciated with  them,  Swift  in  his  Libel 
was  endeavouring  to  shame  Lord 
Carteret  into  a  more  liberal  patron- 
age. The  style  in  which  Swift  ad- 
dressed him  is  embodied  in  the  line, 

I  hate  the  viceroy,  love  the  man. 

Lord  Carteret  "liked  the  thing" 
for  the  panegyric  on  his  abilities, 
learning,  and  virtues,  and  Lord  Allen 
attacked  it  for  the  reflections  on  the 
English  policy  towards  Ireland : 

And  what  condition  can  be  worse  ? 
He  comes  to  drain  a  beggar's  purse ; 
He  comes  to  tie  our  chains  on  faster, 
And  show  us  England  is  our  master. 

1  The  case  of  Alexander  Pope  of 
Twickenham,  Esq.,  and  his  Counsel 
learned  in  the  Law.  Transvcrsed  to 
a  friendly  Dialogue  between  Him  and 
the  Ordinary  of  Newgate.     By  Alex- 


ander Burnet,  Esq.     This  pamphlet 

is  partly  prose,  and  partly  verse. 
The  prose  is  a  tedious  dissertation  on 
the  worthlessness  of  Gay's  posthumous 
opera,  and  the  verse  is  a  parody  on 
Pope's  Imitation  of  Horace,  Sat.  i. 
book  2.  The  point  consists  in  turn- 
ing his  self-approving  language  into 
recrimination.  Thus  Pope  says  of 
his  villa, 

There  my  retreat  the  best  companions  grace, 
Chiefs  out  of  war,  and  statesmen  out  of 
place, 

which  the  critic,  who  wrote  under 
the  name  of  Burnet,  changes  to  this 
triplet : 

My  Twick'nam  cot  the  worst  companions 

grace, 
Attainted  peers,  commanders  out  of  place. 
And  unhanged  Savago  with  his  rueful  face. 

*  Verses  addressed  to  the  Imitator 
of  the  First  Satire  of  the  Second 
Book  of  Horace.     By  a  Lady. 
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you  intended  four  or  five  poems,  addressed  to  as  many  friends, 
and  can  easily  believe  they  would  together  make  a  system 
with  connection,  and  a  good  moral  for  the  conduct  of  life. 
But  I  want  to  be  deep  among  all  yours  and  your  Dawley 
neighbour's  papers  for  a  few  months.  And  my  present 
thought  is  to  come  over  towards  August,  and  pass  the  winter 
there,  and  return  with  you  hither  in  spring,  if  my  health, 
and  embroilments  will  any  way  permit  me.  But,  there  must 
'  be  some  stipulations  for  my  riding,  with  other  necessary  postu- 
latums,  and  ultimatums.  I  drink  less  than  usual,  but  to 
drink  so  little  as  you  or  my  Lord  Bolingbroke,  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  and  yet  I  do  not  love  wine,  but  take  it  purely  as  a 
medicine  ;  and  I  love  malt  liquor,  but  dare  not  touch  a  drop. 
All  victuals  are  equal  to  my  affections,  yet  I  dare  not  meddle 
with  strong  meats,  so  that  you  and  I  are  valetudinarians  of  a 
direct  contrary  kind.  I  am  almost  every  second  day  on  horse- 
back for  about  a  dozen  miles.  For  the  rest  easy  enough,  only  a 
most  severe  critic,  and  only  to  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  you. 
I  know  not  whether  my  spirits,  with  the  addition  of  six  years' 
weight,  will  support  me  to  see  France.  Lady  Suffolk  stopped 
that  journey ;  I  thank  her  for  it  among  the  rest  of  her 
favours.  There  has  been  a  strong  controversy  betwixt  me 
and  Lady  Elizabeth  Germain  on  the  subject  of  Lady  Suffolk's 
sincerity  with  regard  to  our  deceased  friend,  and  myself;  for 
you  are  out  of  the  case,  who  ask  nothing  and  despise  every- 
thing that  a  court  has  to  give.  But  I  lately  cut  that  dispute 
short,  and  by  that  means  shall  probably  lose  Lady  Elizabeth's 
favour.1 


1  On  Jan.  8,  1733,  Swift  wrote  to 
Lady  Betty  Germain  a  detailed  nar- 
rative of  his  grievances  against  Lady 
Suffolk,  and  Lady  Betty  replied  that 
she  could  not  comprehend  why  Lady 
Suffolk  was  to  blame  for  giving  him 
the  best  advice  in  her  power  when  he 
himself  asked  for  it.  "I  do  like, 
and  love  her,"  adds  Lady  Betty, 
*'  because  I  believe,  and  know  her  to 
be  a  wise,  discreet,  honest,  and  sin- 
cere courtier,  who  will  promise  no 
further  than  she  will  perform,  and 
will  always  perform   what  she  does 


promise ;  so  now,  you  have  my  creed 
as  to  her. "  Swift,  apparently  nettled 
at  this  peremptory  language,  "cut 
the  dispute  short,"  and  must  have  ex- 
pressed to  Lady  Betty  herself  his  be- 
lief that  she  would  be  offended,  for 
she  rejoined  on  May  1,  "I  cannot 
possibly,  according  to  your  own  just 
rule,  be  angry,  because  I  am  in  the 
right.  It  is  you  ought  to  be  angry, 
and  never  forgive  her,  because  you 
have  been  so  much  in  the  wrong,  as 
to  condemn  her  without  the  show  of 
justice. " 
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I  was  always  proud  and  pleased  with  Lord  Peterborough's 
letters,  and  should  never  have  let  any  of  them  gone  unan- 
swered ;  and  I  humbly  acknowledge  his  favour  in  saying  he 
had  writ  twice,  for  which  I  shall  soon  return  him  my  thanks, 
as  I  now  do  my  most  humble  service.  I  would  inclose  this 
to  his  lordship  if  I  knew  where  to  direct  to  him  ;  for  though 
everybody  knows  he  is,  yet  is  it  hard  to  know  where,  because 
I  think  he  had  no  house  in  town  when  I  saw  you  last.  Dr. 
D[elany]  entertains  his  friends  once  a  week  in  form;  and 
as  often  as  they  please  on  other  days.  He  sticks  to  his  old 
set,  without  parade,  but  great  hospitality,  and  bears  a  great 
addition  of  fortune  as  well  as  any  man  I  have  known.  I 
never  mention  to  him  the  singularities  of  opinions  in  his 
books :  and  he  is  as  easy  a  man  in  conversation  as  I  have 
known.  If  Mr.  Pilkington  continues  to  preserve  that  modesty 
and  humility  in  his  behaviour,  which  I  have  so  often  recom- 
mended to  him,  he  will  be  happy  to  deserve  your  countenance 
and  protection.1  I  hope  your  Dawley  neighbour  continues 
his  health  and  spirits.  He  laughs  at  my  precepts  of  thrift, 
which  I  am  sure  you  do  not,  nor  ever  will  at  a  virtue  that 
brings  ease  and  liberty.  He  is  befathered  worse  than  poor 
Wycherloy,*  and  in  that  is  a  very  expensive,  unthinking  young 
man.  I  did  not  scruple  sending  Lord  Orrery  a  copy  of  the 
epitaph.  He  is  absolutely  the  most  hopeful  young  gentleman 
I  ever  saw,  and  seems  to  excel  in  every  virtue,  as  if  he  only 


1  Mrs.  Pilkington  says  that  Pope 
invited  her  husband  to  stay  a  fort- 
night with  him  at  Twickenham.  In 
the  course  of  his  visit  Pilkington 
wrote  word  to  his  wife  that  Pope  op- 
pressed him  with  civilities,  and  Pope 
wrote  word  to  Swift  that  Pilkington 
was  not  a  modest  ingenious  man,  but 
a  most  forward,  shallow,  conceited 
fellow,  of  whose  impertinence  he  was 
sick  before  the  end  of  the  third  day. 
Swift  showed  Pope's  letter  to  Mrs. 
Pilkington,  who  defended  her  hus- 
band, and  4<  upon  this,"'  she  says, 
"  the  dean  lost  all  patience,  and  asked 
me  why  I  did  not  swear  that  my  hus- 
band was  six  foot  high  ?  And  did  I  think 


myself  a  better  judge  than  Mr.  Pope  ? 
or,  Did  I  presume  to  give  him  the 
lie  ?  and  a  thousand  other  extrava- 
gances." Long  before  Mrs.  Filking- 
ton  wrote  her  Memoirs  she  had  come 
round  to  Pope's  opinion  of  her  hus- 
band. 

2  Wycherley,  oppressed  with  debt, 
reached  an  advanced  age  before  his 
father  died,  and  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
now  in  his  fifty-fifth  year,  was  suffer- 
ing from  what  Swift  conceived  to  be 
the  same  calamity.  Lord  Boling- 
broko's  patience  was  tried  for  some 
years  longer.  His  father  lasted  till 
1742,  and  was  ninety  years  old  at  his 
death. 
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intended  to  cultivate  any  particular  one.  He  is  now  in  the 
country  battling  the  most  villanous  agent,  next  to  Waters, 
that  ever  ruined  lord  or  commoner.1  Are  the  verses  to  Patty 
a  thing  to  see  light  P  Lord  Peterborough,  Masham,  Bathurst, 
Oxford,  Bolingbroke,  Mr.  Pulteney,  the  Doctor,  Mr.  Lewis, 
and  Patty,  are  to  be  presented,  as  usual,  with  my  most 
humble  service  as  occasion  offers.  I  have  answered  the 
Duchess  of  Queensberry's  letter. 


106.  POPE  TO  SWIFT. 

April  2,  1733. 

You  say  truly,  that  death  is  only  terrible  to  us  as  it  separates 
us  from  those  we  love,  but  I  really  think  those  have  the  worst 
of  it  who  are  left  by  us,  if  we  are  true  friends.  I  have  felt 
more,  I  fancy,  in  the  loss  of  Mr.  Gay,  than  I  shall  suffer 
in  the  thought  of  going  away  myself  into  a  state  that  can 
feel  none  of  this  sort  of  losses.  I  wished  vehemently  to  have 
seen  him  in  a  condition  of  living  independent,  and  to  have 
lived  in  perfect  indolence  the  rest  of  our  days  together,  the 
two  most  idle,  most  innocent,  undesigning  poets  of  our  age. 
I  now  as  vehemently  wish  you  and  I  might  walk  into  the 
grave  together,  by  as  slow  steps  as  you  please,  but  con- 
tentedly and  cheerfully.  Whether  that  ever  can  be,  or  in 
what  country,  I  know  no  more,  than  into  what  country  we 
shall  walk  out  of  the  grave.  But  it  suffices  me  to  know  it  will 
be  exactly  what  region  or  state  our  Maker  appoints,  and  that 
whatever  is,  is  right. 

Our  poor  friend's  papers  are  partly  in  my  hands,  and  for 


1  Waters  was  the  Peter  Walter  of 
Pope's  Satires.  Lord  Orrery's  father, 
who  died  in  August,  1731,  had  ascer- 
tained a  little  before  that  his  Irish 
agent  kept  back  annually  a  large  part 
of  the  rents,  and  the  present  lord 
was  endeavouring  to  establish  the 
fraud,  and  recover  the  arrears. 
Swift's  Lord  Orrery  was  twenty-six 
in  1733.  His  great  ambition  was 
literary  fame.     All  his  books  are  for- 


gotten except  his  Remarks  on  Swift, 
which  are  only  interesting  for  the 
scattered  personal  traits.  '*  Ho  was 
a  feeble-minded  man,"  said  Johnson, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  him. 
"His  conversation  was  like  his  writ- 
ings, neat  and  elegant,  but  without 
strength.  He  grasped  at  more  than 
his  abilities  could  reach  ;  tried  to  pass 
for  a  better  talker,  a  better  writer, 
and  a  better  thinker  than  he  was." 
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as  much  as  is  so,  I  will  take  care  to  suppress  things  unworthy 
of  him.  As  to  the  epitaph,  I  am  sorry  you  gave  a  copy,  for 
it  will  certainly  by  that  means  come  into  print,  and  I  would 
correct  it  more,  unless  you  will  do  it  for  me,  and  that  I 
shall  like  as  well.  Upon  the  whole,  I  earnestly  wish  your 
coming  over  hither,  for  this  reason  among  many  others,  that 
your  influence  may  be  joined  with  mine  to  suppress  whatever 
we  may  judge  proper  of  his  papers.  To  be  plunged  in  my 
neighbour's  and  my  papers,  will  be  your  inevitable  fate  as 
soon  as  you  come.  That  I  am  an  author  whose  characters 
are  thought  of  some  weight,  appears  from  the  great  noise  and 
bustle  that  the  court  and  town  make  about  any  I  give :  and 
I  will  not  render  them  less  important,  or  less  interesting,  bv 
sparing  vice  and  folly,  or  by  betraying  the  cause  of  truti 
and  virtue.  I  will  take  care  they  shall  be  such  as  no  man 
can  be  angry  at,  but  the  persons  I  would  have  angry.  You 
are  sensible  with  what  decency  and  justice  I  paid  homage 
to  the  royal  family,  at  the  same  time  that  I  satirized  false 
courtiers,  and  spies,  &c.,  about  them.  I  have  not  the  courage 
however  to  be  such  a  satirist  as  you,  but  I  would  be  as 
much,  or  more,  a  philosopher.  You  call  your  satires,  libels  : 
I  would  rather  call  my  satires,  epistles.  They  will  consist 
more  of  morality  than  of  wit,  and  grow  graver,  which  you  will 
call  duller.  I  shall  leave  it  to  my  antagonists  to  be  witty, 
if  they  can,  and  content  myself  to  be  useful,  and  in  the  right. 
Tell  me  your  opinion  as  to  Lady  [Mary]'s  or  Lord  [HerveyJ's 
performance.  They  are  certainly  the  top  wits  of  the  court, 
and  you  may  judge  by  that  single  piece  what  can  be  done 
agaiust  me ;  for  it  was  laboured,  corrected,  pre-commended, 
and  post-disapproved,  so  far  as  to  be  disowned  by  themselves, 
after  each  had  highly  cried  it  up  for  the  other's.  I  have  met 
with  some  complaints,1  and  heard  at  a  distance  of  some  threats, 
occasioned  by  my  verses.  I  sent  fair  messages  to  acquaint 
them  where  I  was  to  be  found  in  town,  and  to  offer  to  call 
at  their  houses  to  satisfy  them,  and  so  it  dropped.  It  is  very 
poor  in  any  one  to  rail  and  threaten  at  a  distance,  and  have 

1  At  this  time  there  was  a  great      the  keenness  of  his  satires. —War- 
outcry  among  all  the  courtiers  against      ton. 
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nothing  to  say  to  you  when  they  see  yon. '  I  am  glad  you  per- 
sist and  abide  by  so  good  a  thing  as  that  poem,  in  which  I 
am  immortal,  for  my  morality.1  I  never  took  any  praise  so 
kindly,  and  yet  I  think,  I  deserve  that  praise  better  than  I  do 
any  other.  When  does  your  Collection  come  out,1  and  what 
will  it  consist  of  ?  I  have  but  last  week  finished  another  of 
my  epistles,  in  the  order  of  the  system ;  and  this  week,  exer- 
citandi  gratid,  I  have  translated,  or  rather  parodied,  another 
of  Horace's,  in  which  I  introduce  you  advising  me  about  my 
expenses,  housekeeping,  &c.  But  these  things  shall  lie  by, 
till  you  come  to  carp  at  them,  and  alter  rhymes,  and  grammar, 
and  triplets,  and  cacophonies  of  all  kinds.  Our  parliament 
will  sit  till  midsummer,  which,  I  hope,  may  be  a  motive  to 
bring  you  rather  in  summer  than  so  late  as  autumn.  You 
used  to  love  what  I  hate,  a  hurry  of  politics,  &c.  Courts  I 
see  not,  courtiers  I  know  not,  kings  I  adore  not,  queens  I 
compliment  not;  so  I  am  never  like  to  be  in  fashion,  nor 
in  dependence.  I  heartily  join  with  you  in  pitying  our  poor 
lady  *  for  her  unhappiness,  and  should  only  pity  her  more^  if 
she  had  more  of  what  they  at  court  call  happiness.  Come 
then,  and  perhaps  we  may  go  all  together  into  France  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  and  compare  the  liberties  of  both  kingdoms. 
Adieu.  Believe  me,  dear  sir,  with  a  thousand  warm  wishes, 
mixed  with  short  sighs,  ever  yours. 


107.  SWIFT  TO  POPE. 

Dublin,  May  1,  1733. 

I  answer  your  letter  the  sooner,  because  I  have  a  particular 
reason  for  doing  so.  Some  weeks  ago  came  over  a  poem  called, 
The  Life  and  Character  of  Dr.  S.  icritten  by  himself  It  was 
reprinted  here,  and  is  dedicated  to  you.  It  is  grounded  upon 
a  maxim  in  Rochefoucauld,  and  the  dedication,  after  a  formal 
story,  says,  that  my  manner  of  writing  is  to  be  found  in  every 


1  The  ironical  Libel  on  Dr.  Dolany.      which  was  being  printed  in  Dublin. 
— Warburton.  *  Lady  Suffolk. 

*  A  collection  of  some  of  his  works, 
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line.'  I  believe  I  have  told  you,  that  I  writ  a  year  or  two  ago, 
near  five  hundred  lines  upon  the  same  maxim  in  Rochefoucauld, 
and  was  along  time  about  it,  as  that  impostor  says  in  his  dedi- 
cation, with  many  eireum stances,  all  pun  invention.  I  desire 
you  to  believe,  and  to  tell  my  friends,  that  in  tills  spurious 
piece  there  is  not  a  single  line,  or  bit  of  a  line,  or  thought,  any 
way  resembling  the  genuino  copy,  any  more  than  it  does  Virgil's 
jEneis ;  for  I  never  gave  a  copy  of  mine,  nor  lent  it  out  of  my 
sight.  And  although  I  showed  it  to  all  common  acquaintance 
indifferently,  and  some  of  them,  especially  one  or  two  females, 
had  got  many  lines  by  heart  here  and  there,  and  repeated  them 
often,  yet  it  happens  that  not  one  single  line,  or  thought,  is 
contained  in  this  imposture,  although  it  appears  that  they  who 
counterfeited  me,  had  heard  of  the  true  one.  But  even  this 
trick  shall  not  provoke"  me  to  print  the  true  one,  which  indeed 
is  not  proper  to  he  seen,  till  I  can  be  seen  no  more.  I  there- 
fore desire  you  will  undeceive  my  friends,  and  I  will  order  an 
advertisement  to  be  printed  here,  and  transmit  it  to  England, 
that  everybody  may  know  the  delusion,  and  acquit  me,  as  I  am 
sure  you  must  have  done  yourself,  if  you  have  read  any  part  of 
it,  which  is  mean  and  trivial,  and  full  of  that  cant  that  I 
most  despise.  I  would  sink  to  be  a  vicar  in  Norfolk  rather 
than  be  charged  with  such  a  performance.  Now  I  come  to  your 
letter. 

When  I  was  of  your  age,  I  thought  every  day  of  death,  but 
now  every  minute;  and  a  continual  giddy  disorder  more  or  less 
is  a  greater  addition  than  that  of  my  years.  I  cannot  affirm 
that  I  pity  our  friend  Gay,  but  I  pity  his  friends,  I  pity  yau, 
and  would  at  least  equally  pity  myself,  if  I  lived  amongst  yon  ; 
because  I  should  have  seen  him  oftener  than  yoa  did,  who  are 

'  Tho  counterfeit  verses  are  a  mi-      She  thought  her  conjecture  confirmed 


the  original  wu  familiar.  Mrs.  Pil-  from  Swift,  with  an  order  t»  hare 
kiiigtou  taxed  the  dean  with  having  them  printed  in  London.  It  is  much 
burlesqued  himself.  "  He  pre-  more  probable  that  they  were  con- 
tended," she  says,  "to  be  very  cocted  by  Pilkington,  with  the  object 
angry,  asked  mo,  Did  I  ever  know  of  making  money  by  the  sale  of  tho 
him  write  triplets  ?  and  told  me  I  spurious  lines,  and  the  ulterior  hope 
hail  neither  taste  nor  judgment,  and  of  a  second  profit  from  the  dean's  jier- 
lenew  no  more  of  poetry  than  a  horse."  mission  to  publish  the  authentic  poem. 
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a  kind  of  hermit,  how  great  a  noise  soever  you  make  by  your  ill 
nature  in  not  letting  the  honest  villains  of  the  times  enjoy 
themselves  in  this  world,  which  is  their  only  happiness,  and 
terrifying  them  with  another.  I  should  have  added  in  my 
libel,  that  of  all  men  living  you  are  the  most  happy  in  your 
enemies  and  your  friends :  and  I  will  swear  you  have  fifty 
times  more  charity  for  mankind  than  I  could  ever  pretend  to. 
Whether  the  production  you  mention  came  from  the  lady  or 
the  lord,  I  did  not  imagine  that  they  were  at  least  so  bad 
versifiers.1  Therefore,  facit  indignatio  versus,*  is  only  to  be 
applied  when  the  indignation  is  against  general  villainy,  and 
never  operates  when  some  sort  of  people  write  to  defend  them- 
selves. I  love  to  hear  them  reproach  you  for  dulness  ;  *  only  I 
would  be  satisfied,  since  you  are  so  dull,  why  are  they  so  angry  P 4 
Give  me  a  shilling,  and  I  will  ensure  you,  that  posterity  shall 
never  know  you  had  one  single  enemy,  excepting  those  whose 
memory  you  have  preserved. 

I  am  sorry  for  the  situation  of  Mr.  Gay's  papers.  You 
do  not  exert  yourself  as  much  as  I  could  wish  in  this 
affair.  I  had  rather  the  two  sisters  were  hanged  than  see  his 
works  swelled  by  any  loss  of  credit  to  his  memory.  I  would  be 
glad  to  see  the  most  valuable  printed  by  themselves,  those 
which  ought  not  to  be  seen  burned  immediately,  and  the  others 
that  have  gone  abroad  printed  separatcdly  like  opuscula,  or 
rather  be  stifled  and  forgotten.  I  thought  your  Epitaph  was 
immediately  to  be  engraved,  and  therefore  I  made  less  scruple 
to  give  a  copy  to  Lord  Orrery,  who  earnestly  desired  it,  but  to  * 
nobody  elso ;  and  he  tells  me  he  gave  only  two,  which  he  will 
recall.  I  have  a  short  epigram  of  his  upon  it,  wherein  I  would 
correct  a  line  or  two  at  most,  and  then  I  will  send  it  you,  with 
his  permission.   I  have  nothing  against  yours,  but  the  last  line, 


1  Many  of  the  lines  are  tame  and 
nigged  ;  others  are  sufficiently  smooth 
and  pungent. 

2  This  is  the  motto  to  the  Verses 
addressed  to  the  Imitator  of  Horace. 
The  indignation,  on  Lady  Mary's  part, 
was  provoked  by  one  of  the  foulest 
and  most  discreditable  attacks  which 
any  author  ever  made  upon  a  woman. 


*  The  writers  said  that  if  Pope 
escaped  retaliation  he  owed  his  safety 
to  his  dullness. 

4  It  is  singular  he  should  not  here 
consider  how  well  this  observation 
applied  to  Pope.  If  Gibber,  Dennis, 
etc.  were  so  dull,  why  was  Pope  so 
angry  ? — Bowles. 
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Sinking  their  aching ;  the  two  participles,  as  they  are  bo  near, 
seem  to  sound  too  like. 

I  shall  write  to  the  duchess,  who  has  lately  honoured  me 
with  a  very  friendly  letter,  and  I  will  toll  her  my  opinion  freely 
about  our  friend's  papers.  I  waut  health,  and  my  affairs  are 
enlarged:  but  I  will  break  through  the  latter  if  the  other  mends. 
I  can  use  a  course  of  medicines,  lame  and  giddy.'  My  chief 
design,  next  to  seeing  you,  is  to  he  a  severe  critic  on  you  and 
your  neighbour  :  but  first  kill  his  father,  that  he  may  be  able 
to  maintain  me  in  my  own  way  of  living,  and  particularly  my 
horses.  It  cost  me  near  600/.  for  a  wall  to  keep  mine,  and  I 
never  ride  without  two  servants,  for  fear  of  accidents ;  hie  rivi- 
mim  anihitia/'A  patipertate.  You  are  both  too  poor  for  my 
acquaintance,  but  he  much  the  poorer.  With  you  I  will  find 
grass,  and  wine,  and  servants,  hut  with  him  not.* 

The  Collection  you  speak  of  is  this.  A  printer'  came  to  me 
to  desire  be  might  print  my  works,  as  he  called  them,  in  four 
volumes,  by  subscription.  I  said  I  would  give  no  leave,  and 
should  he  sorry  to  sec  them  printed  here.'  He  suiil  thfy  could 
not  be  printed  in  London.  I  answered  they  could,  if  the 
partners  agreed.  lie  said,  he  "  would  be  glad  of  my  permis- 
sion, but  as  he  could  print  them  without  it,  and  was  advised  that 
it  could  do  me  no  harm,  and  having  been  assured  of  numerous 
subscriptions,  he  hoped  I  would  not  he  angry  at  his  pursuing  his 
own  interest,"  &c.  Much  of  this  discourse  passed,  and  he  goes 
on  with  the  matter,  wherein  I  determine  not  to  intermeddle, 
though  it  be  much  to  my  discontent ;  and  I  wish  it  could  be 
done  in  England,  rather  than  here,  although  I  am  grown  pretty 
indifferent  in  everything  of  that  kind.*  This  is  the  truth  of  the 
story. 

1  This  sentence  is  evidently  imper-  odition  of  his  worts  arose  "  from  the 

fret.  disdain   he  had  of  their  being  pub- 

'  Thepre-occnpiBdmindsandfrugal  lished  in  so  obscure  and  wretched  a 

housekeeping  of  Pope  and  Bolingbroke  country." 

were  not  suiwd  to  Swift.    "  They  are  *  He  was  so  much  a  man  of  bnsi- 

both,"  he  wrote  to  Arbuthuot,  "  too  ness,   and  so  much   accustomed    to 

temperate,  and  too  wise  for  me,  and  consider  his  writings  merely  as  means 

too  profound  and  too  poor. "  for  the  attainment  of  a  practical  end— 

*  George  Fan  timer.— Bowler,  whether  that  end  was  the  streugthen- 

*  He  said  to  Mr.  Beach,  April  12,  ing  of  a  party,  or  tbe  wounding  a 
1735,  that  his  objection  to  an  Irish  foe— tiat  be  seems  to  have  been  tho- 
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My  vanity  turns  at  present  on  being  personated  in  your 
Qua  virtus,  &c.!  You  will  observe  in  tbis  letter  many  marks 
of  an  ill  bead  and  a  low  spirit,  but  a  heart  wholly  turned  to 
love  you  with  the  greatest  earnestness  and  truth. 


108.  POPE  TO  SWIFT. 

May  28,  1738. 

I  have  begun  two  or  three  letters  to  you  by  snatches,  and 
been  prevented  from  finishing  them  by  a  thousand  avocations 
and  dissipations.  I  must  first  acknowledge  the  honour  done 
me  by  Lord  Orrery,  whose  praises  are  that  precious  ointment 
Solomon  speaks  of,  which  can  be  given  only  by  men  of  virtue.* 
All  other  praise,  whether  from  poets  or  peers,  is  contemptible 
alike,  and  I  am  old  enough  and  experienced  enough  to  know, 
that  the  only  praises  worth  having,  are  those  bestowed  by  virtue 
for  virtue.  My  poetry  I  abandon  to  the  critics,  my  morals  I 
commit  to  the  testimony  of  those  who  know  me  ;  and  therefore 
I  was  more  pleased  with  your  Libel  than  with  any  verses  I  ever 
received.  I  wish  such  a  collection  of  your  writings  could  be 
printed  here,  as  you  mention  going  on  in  Ireland.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  receive  from  the  printer  that  spurious  piece,  called, 
The  Life  and  Character  of  Dr.  Swift,  with  a  letter  telling  me 
the  person  "  who  published  it,  had  assured  him  the  dedication 
to  me  was  what  I  would  not  take  ill,  or  else  he  would  not  have 
printed  it."  I  cannot  tell  who  the  man  is,  who  took  so  far  upon 


roughly  indifferent  to  all  sorts  of 
literary  fame.  He  enjoyed  the  noto- 
riety and  influence  which  he  had  pro- 
cured by  his  writings,  but  it  was  the 
glory  of  having  carried  his  point,  and 
not  of  haying  written  weU  that  he 
valued.  — Jeffrey. 

1  Pope,  in  his  letter  of  April  2, 
told  Swift  that  he  had  introduced 
him  speaking  in  the  Imitation  of  the 
Satire  of  Horace  which  commences 
Quae  virtus,  etc. 

3  Perhaps  Lord  Orrery  and  Lord 
Bathurst  were  the  most  respectable 
noblemen  with    whom    Pope    could 


boast  much  communication ;  but, 
with  all  his  affected  contempt  of 
greatness,  he  was  sufficiently  ready 
to  offer  incense  wherever  he  thought 
it  might  be  acceptable,  and  some- 
times his  flattery  was  such  as  a  truly 
wise  and  virtuous  man, 

To  virtue  only,  and  her  friends  a  friend, 

would  disdain.  Swift  and  himself 
were  equally  servile  in  their  adula- 
tion, in  general,  to  thoso  noblemen 
by  whom  they  were  countenanced,  as 
they  were  petulant  to  those  whom 
they  affected  to  despise. — Bowles. 
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him  03  to  answer  for  my  way  of  thinking ;  though,  had  the 
thing  been  genuine,  I  should  have  been  greatly  displeased 
at  the  publisher's  part  in  doing  it  without  your  knowledge. 

I  am  as  earnest  as  you  can  be,  in  doing  my  best  to  prevent 
the  publishing  of  any  tiling  unworthy  of  Mr.  Gay ;  hut  I  fear 
his  friend's  partiality.  I  wish  you  would  conic  over.  All  the 
mysteries  of  my  philosophical  work  shall  then  be  cleared  to  you, 
and  you  will  not  think  that  I  am  not  merry  enough,  nor  angry 
enough.  It  will  not  want  for  satire,  but  as  for  anger  I  know 
it  not ;  or  at  least  only  that  sort  of  which  the  apostle  speaks, 
"  Be  ye  angry,  and  sin  not." 

My  neighbour's  writings  have  been  metaphysical,  and  will 
nest  he  historical.  It  is  certainly  from  htm  only  that  a  valuable 
history  of  Europe  in  these  latter  times  can  be  expected.  Come, 
and  quicken  him ;  for  ago,  indolence,  and  contempt  of  the 
world,  grow  upon  men  apace,  and  may  often  make  the  wisest 
indifferent  whether  posterity  be  any  wiser  than  we.  To  a  man 
in  years,  health  and  quiet  become  such  rarities,  and  conse- 
quently so  valuable,  that  he  is  apt  to  think  of  nothing  more 
than  of  enjoying  them  whenever  he  can,  for  the  remainder  of 
life  ;  and  this,  I  doubt  not,  has  caused  so  many  great  men  to 
die  without  leaving  a  scrap  to  posterity.1 

I  am  sincerely  troubled  for  the  bad  account  you  give  me  of 
your  own  health.  I  wish  every  day  to  hear  a  better,  as  much 
as  I  do  to  enjoy  my  own,  I  faithfully  assure  you. 


109.  SWIFT  TO  POPE. 

Dublin,  July  8,  1733. 
I  must  condole  with  you  for  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Pope,  of  whose 
death  the  papers  have  been  full.'  But  I  would  rather  rejoice 
with  you,  because,  if  any  circumstances  can  make  the  death  of 
a  dear  parent  and  friend  a  subject  for  joy,  you  have  them  all. 
She  died  in  an  extreme  old  age,  without  pain,  under  the  care 

1  The  reflection   was   sijrna  lly   in  were  not  to  be  published  til]  he  wa« 

applicable  to  Bolingbrolte,  who  was  dead, 

greedy  of  posthumous  fame,  and  was  *  She  died  on  June  7. 
at  thia  time  toiling  over  works  which 


: 
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of  the  most  dutiful  son  that  I  have  ever  known  or  heard  of, 
which  is  a  felicity  not  happening  to  one  in  a  million.  The 
worst  effect  of  her  death  falls  upon  me,  and  so  much  the 
worse,  because  I  expected  aliquis  damno  usus  in  ilfo,  that  it 
would  be  followed  by  making  me  and  this  kingdom  happy 
with  your  presence.  But  I  am  told,  to  my  great  misfortune, 
that  a  very  convenient  offer  happening,  you  waived  the  invi- 
tation pressed  on  you,  alleging  the  fear  you  had  of  being 
killed  here  with  eating  and  drinking.1  By  which  I  find  that 
you  have  given  some  credit  to  a  notion,  of  our  great  plenty 
and  hospitality.  It  is  true,  our  meat  and  wine  is  cheaper 
here,  as  it  is  always  in  the  poorest  countries,  because  there 
is  no  money  to  pay  for  them.  I  believe  there  are  not  in  this 
whole  city  three  gentlemen  out  of  employment,  who  are  able 
to  give  entertainments  once  a  month.  Those  who  are  in 
employments  of  church  or  state,  are  three  parts  in  four  from 
England,  and  amount  to  little  more  than  a  dozen.  Those 
indeed  may  once  or  twice  invite  their  friends,  or  any  per- 
son of  distinction  that  makes  a  voyage  hither.  All  my 
acquaintance  tell  me,  they  know  not  above  three  families 
where  they  can  occasionally  dine  in  a  whole  year.  Dr.  Delany 
is  the  only  gentleman  I  know,  who  keeps  one  certain  day  in 
the  week  to  entertain  seven  or  eight  friends  at  dinner,  and 
to  pass  the  evening,  where  there  is  nothing  of  excess  either 
in  eating  or  drinking.  Our  old  friend  Southerne,*  who  has 
just  left  us,  was  invited  to  dinner  once  or  twice  by  a  judge,  a 
bishop,  or  a  commissioner  of  the  revenues,  but  most  frequented 
a  few  particular  friends,  and  chiefly  the  doctor,  who  is  easy 
in  his  fortune,   and  very  hospitable.8    The  conveniences  of 


1  Swift,  writing  to  Mrs.  Caesar,  July 
30,  1733,  says,  "Mr.  Pope,  who  has 
often  promised  to  pass  a  summer 
season  with  me  here,  if  he  outlived 
his  mother,  soon  after  [her]  death 
waived  the  fairest  opportunity  of  per- 
forming his  promise  two  months  ago, 
of  coining  over  with  ease,  and  in 
company  of  Dean  Cotterel  and  his 
sister.  He  said  we  should  kiU  him 
with  eating  and  drinking.  I  chid 
him  soundly,  in  my  last  letter,  for 


his  want  of  friendship  or  resolution." 
Pope  suppressed  the  chiding. 

3  The  dramatist.  He  was  a  native 
of  Ireland,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Dublin  universitv. 

8  Mrs.  Pilkington  says  she  never 
knew  Dr.  Delany's  equal  in  the  art 
of  "giving  an  elegant  entertainment 
with  ease,  cheerfulness,  and  an  hos- 
pitality which  makes  the  company 
happy." 


SWIFT  AND   POPE.  [I.k 


taking  the  air,  winter  or  summer,  do  far  exceed  those  in 
London ;  for  the  two  large  strands  just  at  the  two  ends  of 
the  town  are  as  firm  and  dry  in  winter  as  in  summer.  There 
are  at  least  six  or  eight  gentlemen  of  sense,  learning,  good 
humour,  and  taste,  ahle  and  desirous  to  please  you ;  and 
orderly  females,  some  of  the  better  sort,  to  take  care  of  you. 
These  were  the  motives  that  I  have  frequently  made  use  of 
to  entice  you  hither.  And  there  would  be  no  failure  among 
the  best  people  here,  of  any  honours  that  could  be  done  you. 
As  to  myself,  I  declare  my  health  is  so  uncertain,  that  I  dare 
not  venture  amongst  you  at  present.  I  hate  the  thoughts  of 
London,  where  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  live  otherwise  than 
by  shifting,  which  is  now  too  late.'  Neither  can  I  have  con- 
veniences in  the  country  for  three  horses  and  two  servants, 
and  many  others,  which  I  have  here  at  hand.  I  am  one  of 
the  governors  of  all  the  hackney  coaches,  carts,  and  carriages, 
round  this  town,  who  dare  not  insult  me,  like  your  rascally 
waggoners  or  coachmen,  but  give  me  the  way ;  nor  is  there 
one  lord  or  squire  for  a  hundred  of  yours,  to  turn  me  out  of 
the  road,  or  run  over  me  with  their  coaches  and  six.  Thus, 
I  make  some  advantage  of  the  public  poverty,  and  give  you 
the  reasons  for  what  I  once  writ,  why  I  choose  to  be  a  free- 
man among  slaves,  rather  than  a  slave  among  freemen.  Then, 
I  walk  the  streets  in  peace,  without  being  jostled,  nor  even 
without  a  thousand  blessings  from  my  friends  the  vulgar.  I 
am  lord  mayor  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  houses,  I  am  abso- 
lute lord  of  the  greatest   cathedral  in   the  kingdom,  am  at 

■  He  mentioned  the  same  obstacle  three  horses,  because,  as  he  told  Pope 
in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Pendarvea,  in  the  previous  letter,  he  was  attended 
Oct  7,  1734  :  "I  cannot  moke  shifts  by  two  servants  for  fear  of  an  accident 
and  lie  rough,  and  be  undone  by  from  a  sudden  attack  of  giddiness, 
starving  in  scanty  lodgings,  without  He  calculated  that  he  lived  "  two- 
horses,  servants,  or  conveniences,  as  thirds  cheaper  in  Ireland  than  he 
I  used  to  do  in  London,  with  port  could  in  England."  "  I  can  buy  a 
wine,  or  perhaps  porter's  ale,  to  save  chicken  for  a  groat,  and  entertain 
charges."  French  wine  iienow  thought  three  ot  four  friends  with  as  many 
essential  to  his  health.  "  1  driuk  a  dishes,  and  two  or  three  bottles  of 
bottle  every  day,"  he  said  to  Arbuth-  French  wine,  for  ten  shillings.  When 
not,  "  though  1  love  it  not ;  but  it  is  I  dine  alone,  ray  pint  and  chicken, 
the  only  thing  that  keeps  me  out  of  with  the  appendices,  cost  me  about 
pnin."  Riding  was  indispensable  for  fifteenpenca." 
the  same   reason,   and   he   required 


: 
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peace  with  the  neighbouring  princes,  the  lord  mayor  of  the 
city,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  only  the  latter,  like  the 
King  of  France,  sometimes  attempts  encroachments  on  my 
dominions,  as  old  Lewis  did  upon  Lorraine.  In  the  midst  of 
this  raillery,  I  can  tell  you  with  seriousness,  that  these  advan- 
tages contribute  to  my  ease,  and  therefore  I  value  them.  And 
in  one  part  of  your  letter  relating  to  my  Lord  B[olingbroke] 
and  yourself,  you  agree  with  me  entirely,  about  the  indiffer- 
ence, the  love  of  quiet,  the  care  of  health,  &c.,  that  grow  upon 
men  in  years.  And  if  you  discover  those  inclinations  in  my 
lord  and  yourself,  what  can  you  expect  from  me,  whose  health 
is  so  precarious  ?  And  yet  at  your  or  his  time  of  life,  I  could 
have  leaped  over  the  moon.1 
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I  have  every  day  wished  to  write  to  you,  to  say  a  thousand 
things ;  and  yet  I  think  I  should  not  have  writ  to  you  now,  if 
I  was  not  sick  of  writing  any  thing,  sick  of  myself,  and,  what 
is  worse,  sick  of  my  friend^  too.  The  world  is  become  too 
busy  for  me.  Everybody  is  so  concerned  for  the  public,  that 
all  private  enjoyments  are  lost  or  disrelished.  I  write  more 
to  show  you  I  am  tired  of  this  life,  than  to  tell  you  anything 
relating  to  it.  I  live  as  I  did,  I  think  as  I  did,  I  love  you  as 
I  did ;  but  all  these  are  to  no  purpose ;  the  world  will  not  live, 


1  Swift  had  been  remarkably  active. 
The  last  place  of  his  residence  in 
England  (1714)  was  Letcombe  in 
Berkshire,  where  there  is  a  hill,  which 
the  village  tradition  says  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  running  up  every  morn- 
ing before  breakfast.  In  his  declining 
years  it  is  known  that,  for  exercise, 
which  he  could  not  take  abroad,  he 
pursued  the  plan,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  of  running  violently  up  and 
down  the  stairs. — Bowles. 

When  he  resided  with  Sir  W. 
Temple  he  ran  up  a  hill  near  the 


house  every  two  hours.  His  custom 
in  1733  was  still  to  ride  twelve  miles 
a  day,  and  walk  vehemently  in  addi- 
tion. "  I  have  often  wished,"  Ford 
wrote  to  him,  April  14,  1733,  "that 
you  would  be  more  moderate  in  your 
walks.  The  violent  sweats  you  put 
yourself  into  are  apt  to  give  colds, 
and  I  doubt  occasion  much  of  your 
other  disorder.*'  His  physicians,  Dr. 
Helsham  and  Dr.  G rattan,  often  told 
him  that  he  exhausted  his  energies, 
and  aggravated  his  maladies  by  his 
undue  exercise. 
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think,  or  love  as  I  do.  I  nm  troubled  for,  and  vexed  at,  nil 
my  friends  by  turns.  Here  arc  some  whom  you  love,-  and 
who  love  you ;  yet  thoy  receive  no  proofs  of  that  affection 
from  you,  and  they  give  none  of  it  to  you.  There  is  a  great 
galf  between.  In  earnest  I  would  go  a  thousand  miles  by 
land  to  see  you,  but  the  sea  I  dread.  My  ailments  are  such, 
that  I  really  believe  a  sea-sickuess,— considering  the  oppression 
of  colicnl  pains,  and  the  great  weakness  of  my  breast, — would 
kill  me :  and  if  I  did  not  die  of  that,  I  must  of  the  excessive 
eating  and  drinking  of  your  hospitable  town,  and  the  excessive 
flattery  of  your  most  poetical  country,  I  hate  to  be  crammed 
either  way.  Let  your  hungry  poets,  and  your  rhyming  poets, 
digest  it ;  I  cannot.  I  like  much  better  to  be  abused  and 
half  starved,  than  to  he  so  over  praised  and  over  fed.  Drown 
Ireland  !  for  having  caught  you,  and  for  having  kept  you.  I 
only  reserve  a  little  charity  for  her,  for  knowing  your  value, 
and  esteeming  you.  You  are  the  only  patriot  I  know,  who 
not  hated  for  serving  his  country.  The  man  who  drew  your 
character  and  printed  it  here,  was  not  much  in  the  wrong  in 
many  things  ho  said  of  you  :  yet  he  was  a  very  impertinent 
fellow,  for  saying  them  in  words  quite  different  from  those  you 
had  yourself  employed  before  on  the  same  subject :  for  surely 
to  alter  your  words  ia  to  prejudice  them ;  and  I  have  been 
told,  that  a  man  himself  can  hardly  say  the  same  thing  twice 
■  over  with  equal  happiness ;  nature  is  so  much  a  better  thing 
than  artifice.1 
■  I  have  written  nothing  this  year.     It  is  no  affectation  to 


1  Pope  hail  probably  been  told  con- 
fidentially, eitlier  by  Pilkingtou  or 
the  publisher  of  the  Character,  that 
Swift  had  written  it  as  a  second  and 
slighter  exercise  on  his  former  theme. 
Adapting  hia  language  to  this  belief, 
Pope  remarks  "that  a  man  himself 
can  hardly  any  the  same  things  twice 
over  with  ouual  happiness,"  and  tliat 
the  author  "  was  not  much  in  the 
wrong  in  many  things  he  said."  But 
however  right  the  author  might  be,  the 
"  many  things"  were  not  of  a  kind 
to  be  agreeable  to  Swift.  In  the 
genuine  yeraea  the  censure  Is  confined 


to  want  of  memory,  and  other  trifles, 
and  the  praise  is  for  high  deserts. 
In  the  spurious  verses  the  defence  of 
the  dean  ia  feeble,  and  the  strictures 
are  the  imputations  which  his  career 
accredited,  and  which  were  injurious 
to  his  moral  reputation.   Take  a  single 
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tell  you,  my  mother's  loss  has  turned  my  frame  of  thinking. 
The  habit  of  a  whole  life  is  a  stronger  thing  than  all  the 
reason  in  the  world.  I  know  I  ought  to  be  easy,  and  to  be 
free ;  but  I  am  dejected,  I  am  confined ;  my  whole  amusement 
is  in  reviewing  my  past  life,  not  in  laying  plans  for  my  future. 
I  wish  you  cared  as  little  for  popular  applause  as  I ; l  as  little 
for  any  nation  in  contradistinction  to  others,  as  I ;  and  then  I 
fancy  you  that  are  not  afraid  of  the  sea,  you  that  are  a  stronger 
man  at  sixty  than  ever  I  was  at  twenty,  would  come  and  see 
several  people  who  are,  at  last,  like  the  primitive  christians,  of 
one  soul  and  of  one  mind.  The  day  is  come,  which  I  have  often 
wished,  but  never  thought  to  see,  when  every  mortal  that  I 
esteem,  is  of  the  same  sentiment  in  politics  and  in  religion.2 

Adieu.    All  you  love  are  yours ;  but  all  are  busy,  except 
dear. sir,  your  sincere  friend. 


111.  POPE  TO  SWIFT. 

Jan.  6,  1734. 

• 

I  never  think  of  you,  and  can  never  write  to  you  now, 
without  drawing  many  of  those  short  sighs  of  which  we  have 
formerly  talked.  The  reflection  both  of  the  friends  we  have 
been  deprived  of  by  death,  and  of  those  from  whom  we  are 
separated  almost  as  eternally  by  absence,  checks  me  to  that 
degree  that  it  takes  away  in  a  manner  the  pleasure,  which 
yet  I  feel  very  sensibly,  too,  of  thinking  I  am  now  conversing 


1  Pope  alludes  to  one  of  the  reasons 
Swift  gave  for  preferring  Dublin  to 
London.  "  I  walk  the  streets  in 
peace  without  being  jostled,  nor  even 
without  a  thousand  blessings  from 
my  friends,  the  vulgar."  Pope  did 
not  crave  the  applause  of  the  popu- 
lace any  more  than  he  coveted  the 
English  crown  ;  both  were  out  of  his 
reach.  No  man  had  a  greater  thirst 
for  the  kind  of  fame  he  could  com- 
mand, and  he  was  not  justified  in  the 
tone  of  superiority  he  assumed. 

3  I  cannot  conjecture  in  what  sense 


Pope  supposed  that  he,  and  every 
mortal  he  esteemed,  were  of  "the 
same  sentiment  in  religion.*'  He  was 
only  nominally  a  roman  catholic,  and 
neither  he  nor  his  principal  intimates 
were  papists.  His  real  creed  had 
hitherto  been  that  of  a  deist,  and  he 
and  all  his  chief  friends  could  not 
have  become  christians,  unless  Boling- 
broke  was  a  convert  as  well  as  him- 
self, nor  could  they  aU  have  been 
deists  unless  the  steadfast  Arbuthnot 
had  turned  unbeliever. 
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with  you.  You  have  been  silent  to  me  as  to  your  works ; 
whether  those  printed  here  are,  or  are  not  genuine  But  one,  I 
am  sure,  is  yours ; '  and  your  method  of  concealing  yourself  puis 
me  in  mind  of  the  Indian  bird  I  have  read  of,  who  hides  his 
head  in  a.  hole,  while  all  his  feathers  and  tail  stick  out.  You 
will  have  immediately  by  several  franks,  even  before  it  is  hero 
published,  my  Epistle  to  Lord  Cobham,'  part  of  my  Opus 
Magnum,  and  the  last  Essay  on  Man,  both  which,  I  conclude, 
will  be  grateful  to  your  bookseller,  on  whom  you  please  to 
bestow  them  so  early.  There  is  a  woman's  war  declared 
against  me  by  a  certain  lord.  Ilis  weapons  are  the  same 
which  women  and  children  use,  a  pin  to  scratch,  and  a  squirt 
to  bespatter.  I  writ  a  sort  of  answer,  but  was  ashamed  to 
enter  the  lists  with  him,  and,  after  showing  it  to  some  people, 
suppressed  it,— otherwise  it  was  such  as  was  worthy  of  him  and 
worthy  of  me.3  I  was  three  weeks  this  autumn  with  Lord 
Peterborough,  who  rejoices  in  your  doing.'-,  and  always  speaks 
with  the  greatest  affection  of  you.  I  need  not  tell  you  who 
else  do  the  same  ;  you  may  be  sure  almost  all  those  whom  I 

ever  see  or  desire  to  see.     I  wonder  not  that  B paid  you 

no  sort  of  civility  while  he  was  in  Ireland.*     He  is  too  much 

1  Pope  refers  no  doubt  to  Poetry  with  Lord   Hervey,   was  a  pretence, 

b   Rhapsody,   which    was    published  since  he  retorted  this  very  year  by  his 

anonymously  in  London  in  1733.  character  of   Sporus.      There   was  a 

■  Now  the  first  Moral  Essay.  stronger  reason  for  keeping  bock  the 

•  The  "  certain  lord  "  who  declared  letter.     He  had  to  prove  that  he  wag 

"  a  woman's  war  "  against  Pope  was  not  the  aggressor  in  his  public  and 

Lord   Hervey   in    a    poetical    Epistle  personal   warfare   with    Lord  Hervey 

from   a  Noblemau    to  a  Doctor    of  and  Lady  Mary  W.  Montagu,  and  he 

Divinity,  in  answer  to  a  Latin  Letter  rested  his  defence  on  the  falsehoods 

in  Verse.     Lord  Hervey  excuses  him-  that  Sappho   was   not  intended    for 

self  for   venturing  upon  a  poetical  Lady  Mary,  and  that  he  never  ima- 

epistle  by  the  remark,  that  gined  that  Lord  Fanny  could  be  taken 

Guiltless  of  thought,  each  blockhead  may  for  Lord  Hervey.      The  universal  dia- 

eompose  belief  of  his  protestation  that  Tinion 

This  nothing-meaning  ver.su  fast  as  p«M,  waa  not  &e  Duke  rf  Chandoa  prob4_ 

which  is  the  pretext  for  a  feeble  attack  bly  made  him,  upon  reflection,  afraid 

upon  Pope,  whom  he  holds  up  as  the  to  repeat   the  experiment  of  an  in- 

example  of  a  man  who,  "guiltless  of  credible  disclaimer. 

thought,"  dresses  up  borrowed  ideas         *  13 is  perhaps  Bishop  Boulter. 

in  rhyme.     Pope's  suppressed  answer  — Bowles. 

Was  his  prose  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord,  Surely  not.    Boulter  had  been  arch' 

and  the  statement  that  he  withheld  bishop  ever  since  1724,  and  could  not 

it,  from  a  disdain  to  eater  the  lists  have  been  thus  spoken  of  as  a  trau- 
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a  half-wit  to  love  a  true  wit,  and  too  much  half-honest  to 
esteem  any  entire  merit.  I  hope,  and  I  think,  he  hates  me 
too,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  make  him.  He  is  so  insup- 
portably  insolent  in  his  civility  to  me  when  he  meets  me  at  one 
third  place,  that  I  must  affront  him  to  be  rid  of  it.1  That 
strict  neutrality  as  to  public  parties,  which  I  have  constantly 
observed  in  all  my  writings,  I  think  gives  me  the  more  title  to 
attack  such  men  as  slander  and  belie  my  character  in  private  to 
those  who  know  me  not.  Yet  even  this  is  a  liberty  I  will  never 
take  unless  at  the  same  time  they  are  pests  to  private  society, 
or  mischievous  members  of  the  public,  that  is  to  say,  unless 
they  are  enemies  to  all  men  as  well  as  to  me.  Pray  write  to 
me  when  you  can.  If  ever  I  can  come  to  you,  I  will :  if  not, 
may  Providence  be  our  friend  and  our  guard  through  this 
simple  world,  where  nothing  is  valuable,  but  sense  and  friend- 
ship. Adieu,  dear  sir ;  may  health  attend  your  years,  and 
then  may  many  years  be  added  to  you. 

P.  S.  I  am  just  now  told,  a  very  curious  lady  intends  to 
write  to  you  to  pump  you  about  some  poems  said  to  be  yours.* 


sient  visitor  in  1734.—  Croker. 

Nor  had  he  left  Ireland.  He  re- 
mained  there  till  1742,  and  Pope 
conld  not  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  him.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  blank  is  to  be  filled  up  with  the 
name  of  Bubb  Doddington,  who  passed 
the  winter  of  1733  in  Dublin,  where 
he  had  gone  upon  some  business 
affecting  his  personal  interests,  which 
required  the  favour  of  men  in  power, 
and  he  no  doubt  thought  that  it 
would  not  advance  his  object  to  re- 
new his  intercourse  with  Swift. 

1  Doddington's  vanity  was  extreme. 
He  prided  himself  upon  his  person, 
manners,  and  ancestry,  though  he 
was  ugly,  awkward,  and  the  son  of  an 
obscure  father.  "  And  what  is  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  do,"  says  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, "he  even  overrates  his  own 
parts,  which  are  superior  to  almost 
anybody's."  This  concentration  of 
self-esteem  was  expressed  in  a  superb 


bearing,  which,  when  it  took  the 
form  of  distant  civility,  would  have 
been  very  irritating  to  Pope. 

9  Bowles  says  that  the  inquisi- 
tive person  was  probably  Martha 
Blount,  and  the  poems  were  certainly 
the  Rhapsody  on  Poetry,  and  the 
Epistle  to  a  Lady.  Swift  wished 
them  to  be  printed  in  London,  and  he 
entrusted  them  to  Mrs.  Barber,  when 
she  went  from  Dublin  to  England  in 
November,  1733.  They  contained 
furious  attacks  upon  the  court,  the 
parliament,  and  the  minister,  and 
Pope  warned  Swift  not  to  satisfy  the 
lady's  curiosity  lest  his  confession  of 
the  authorship  should  have  injurious 
consequences.  It  soon  appeared  that 
there  was  reason  for  the  caution. 
Three  months  after  the  Epistle  to  a 
Lady  was  published,  a  government 
messenger  arrested  Wilford,  whose 
name  was  on  the  title-page.  'Wilford 
said  he  printed  the  piece  for  Gilliver, 
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Pray  toll  her  that  you  have  not  answered  mo  on  the  i 
questions,  and  that  I  shall  take  it  as  a  thing  never  to  be  for- 
given from  you,  if  you  tell  another  what  you  have  concealed 
from  me. 


112.'  BOLlNClliliOKE  TO  SWIFT, 

April  U,  1784. 
Reverend  and  dear  Sir,— I  have  received  yours  of  tho 
16th  of  February  very  lately ;  but  have  not  yet  seen  the 
person  who  brought  it,  nor  am  likely  to  see  bim,  unless  he  finds 
me  out  in  my  retreat.  Our  friend  Pope  is  in  town,  and  to 
him  I  send  this  letter ;  for  he  tells  me  he  can  forward  it  to 
you  by  the  hands  of  one  of  our  common  friends.  If  I  can  do 
Mr.  Faulkner  any  service,  I  shall  certainly  do  it,  because  I 
shall  catch  at  any  opportunity  of  pleasing  you ;  but  my  help 
in  a  project  of  subscription,  will,  I  fear,  avail  him  little.  I 
live  much  out  of  the  world,  and  I  do  not  blush  to  own  I  am 
out  of  fashion  in  it.  My  wife,  who  is  extremely  obliged  to 
you  for  your  kind  remembrance  of  her,  and  who  desires  me  to 
say  all  the  fond  things  from  her  to  you,  which  I  know  she 
thinks,  enjoys  a  precarious  health,  easily  shaken,  and  some- 
times interrupted  by  fits  of  severe  pain :  but,  upon  the  whole, 
much  better  than  it  has  been  these  five  years.  I  walk  down 
hill  easily  and  leisurely  enough,  except  when  a  strong  dis- 
position to  the  jaundice,  that  I  have  long  carried  about  me, 
gives  me  a  shove.  I  guard  against  it  as  well  as  I  can  ;  the 
censors  say,  not  as  well  as  I  might.  Too  sedentary  a  life  hurts 
me,  and  yet  I  do  not  care  to  lead  any  other ;  for  sauntering 
about  my  grounds  is  not  exercise.  I  say,  I  will  be  very  active 
this  summer,  and  I  will  try  to  keep  my  word.  Riding  is 
your  panacea ;    and  Bathurst  is  younger  than  his  sons  by 

the  bookseller.  Gillivor  said  ho  had  wrote  Mrs.  Pendanes  May  28,  1734, 
tho  manuscript  from  PiIkin(;ton,  and  "has  not  yet  finished  the  troublesome 
Pilkincton  said  lie  received  it  from  affair  that  the  Pilkingtons'  infrrati- 
Mr*.  Barber.  She  apjiears  to  have  tude  lias  involved  her  in."  Tho  pro- 
refused  to  Rive  up  the  name  of  the  secution  was  ultimately  dropped, 
author,  and  proceedings  were  com-  '  Publiahed  hy  Hawkesworth. 
menced  against  her.    "Mrs.  Barber," 
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observing  the  same  regimen.  If  I  can  keep  where  I  am  a  few 
years  longer,  I  shall  be  satisfied ;  for  I  have  something,  and 
not  much,  to  do  before  I  die.  I  know  by  experience  one  can- 
not serve  the  present  age.  About  posterity  one  may  flatter 
one's  self,  and  I  have  a  mind  to  write  to  the  next  age.  You 
have  seen,  I  doubt  not,  the  ethic  epistles,  and  though  they  go 
a  little  into  metaphysics,  I  persuade  myself  you  both  under- 
stand and  approve  them.  The  first  book  being  finished,  the 
others  will  soon  follow ; !  for  many  of  them  are  writ  or  crayoned 
out.  What  are  you  doing  ?  Good  I  am  sure.  But  of  what 
kind  ?  Pray,  Mr.  Dean,  be  a  little  more  cautious  in  your 
recommendations.  I  took  care,  a  year  ago,  to  remove  some 
obstacles  that  might  have  hindered  the  success  of  one  of  your 
recommendations,  and  I  have  heartily  repented  of  it  since. 
The  fellow  wants  morals,  and,  as  I  hear,  decency  sometimes. 
You  have  had  accounts,  I  presume,  which  will  not  leave  you  at 
a  loss  to  guess  whom  I  mean.8  Is  there  then  no  hope  left  of 
seeing  you  once  more  in  this  island  ?  I  often  wish  myself  out  of 
it ;  and  I  shall  wish  so  much  more,  if  it  is  impossible  de  winner 
(I  know  no  English  word  to  say  the  same  thing)  with  you. 
Adieu,  dear  sir ;  no  man  living  preserves  a  higher  esteem,  or  a 
more  warm  and  sincere  friendship  for  you  than  I  do. 


113/ 


BOLINGBROKE  TO  SWIFT. 


EXTRACT. 

From  my  Farm,  June  27,  1734. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  talk   so  much  of  philosophy  and 
forget  to  speak  of  Pope.     He  is  actually  rambling  from  one 


1  The  first  book  was  the  Essay  on 
Man.  Of  *  •  the  others, "  three  epistles 
had  already  appeared,  and  a  fourth 
came  out  in  1735.  These  constitute 
the  Moral  Essays.  The  scheme  in- 
cluded many  nioro  epistles,  which 
were  never  executed. 

2  There  is  no  great  pleasure  in 
guessing  who  was  meant,  but  it  would 
seem  to  be  Mr.  Pilkington. — Walter 

VOL.    VII. — CORRESPONDENCE,    VOL.    II. 


Scott. 

When  Swift  asked  Barber  to  ap- 
point Pilkington  his  chaplain,  Barber 
replied,  "  There  are  some  little  diffi- 
culties in  this  affair  which  I  must  get 
over  as  well  as  I  can,"  and  these  may 
have  been  the  obstacles  which  Boling- 
broke,  who  was  friendly  with  Barber, 
removed. 

1  Published  by  Hawkesworth. 
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friend's  house  to  another.  He  is  now  at  Cirencester.  He 
came  thither  from  my  Lord  Cobham's ;  he  came  to  my 
Lord  Cobham's  from  Mr.  Dormer's;  to  Mr.  Dormer's  from 
London;  to  London  from  Chiswick;  to  Chiswick  from  my 
farm ;  to  my  farm  from  his  own  garden ;  and  he  goes  soon 
from  Lord  Bathurst's  to  Lord  Peterborough's ;  after  which  he 
returns  to  my  farm  again.  The  demon  of  verse  sticks  dose  to 
him.  He  has  been  imitating  the  satire  of  Horace,  which 
begins,  Atnbubaiarum  collegia  pharmacopolm,  &c,  and  has  chosen 
rattier  to  weaken  the  images,  than  to  hurt  chaste  ears  over- 
much.1 He  has  sent  it  me ;  but  I  shall  keep  his  secret  as  he 
desires,  and  shall  not,  I  think,  return  him  the  copy ;  for  the 
rogue  has  fixed  a  ridicule  upon  me,  which  some  events  of  my 
life  would  seem,  perhaps,  to  justify  him  in  doing."  I  am  glad 
you  approve  of  his  Moral  Essays.  They  will  do  more  good 
than  the  sermons  and  writings  of  some  who  had  a  mind  to  find 
great  fault  with  them.  And  if  the  doctrines  taught,  hinted  at, 
and  implied  in  them,  and  the  trains  of  consequences  deducible 
from  these  doctrines  were  to  be  disputed  in  prose,  I  think  he 
would  have  no  reason  to  apprehend  either  the  freethinkers  on 
one  hand,  or  the  narrow  dogmatists  on  the  other.  Some  very 
few  things  may  be  expressed  a  little  hardly ;  but  none  are,  I 
believe,  unintelligible.  I  will  let  him  know  your  complaint 
of  his  silence,  which  I  wonder  at  the  more,  because  he  has 
often  spoke  in  such  a  manner  as  made  me  conclude  you  heard 
from  him  pretty  regularly.  Your  compliments  shall  be  paid 
likewise  to  the  other  friends  you  mention. 

You  complain  of  the  vast  alteration  which  the  last  seven 
years  have  made  in  you ;  and  do  you  believe  they  have  not 
made  proportionable  alterations  in  us  ?  Satisfy  yourself  they 
have.     We  all  go  the  same  road,  and  keep  much  the  same 

1  The  translation  is  entitled  Sober      Engaging  Oldfield  !  who,  with  grace  and 
Advice  from  Horace  as  delivered  in         ca8e» 
his  Second  Sermon,  and  begins,  Could  join  the  arts  to  ruin  and  to  please.- 

Walter  8cott. 
The  tribe  of  templars,  play're,  apothecaries. 
Pimps,  poets,  wits,  Lord   Fannys,    Lady  8  Pope    speaks    of  him    as   having 

Mary*,  been   the  slave  of  common  women, 

A  toJr?  ^  C°Urt  ^  tea™'  "*  haW  the  whoni   he  in^wted  with    imaginary 

Lament  dear,  charming  Oldfiold,  dead  and  charms. 

gone! 
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stages.  Let  this  consideration,  therefore,  not  hinder  you  from 
coming  among  us.  You  shall  ride,  walk,  trifle,  meddle,  chide* 
and  he  as  ill-bred  as  you  please ;  and  the  indulgence  you 
receive  on  these  ^eads,  you  shall  return  on  these  or  others. 
Adieu. 


114.  POPE  AND  BOL1NGBROKE  TO  SWIFT. 

Pope. 

Sept.  15,  1734. 

I  have  ever  thought  you  as  sensible  as  any  man  I  knew  of 
all  the  delicacies  of  friendship,  and  yet  I  fear,  from  what  Lord 
B[olingbroke]  tells  me  you  said  in  your  last  letter,  that  you  did 
not  quite  understand  the  reason  of  my  late  silence.  I  assure 
you  it  proceeded  wholly  from  the  tender  kindness  I  bear  you. 
When  the  heart  is  full,  it  is  angry  at  all  words  that  cannot 
come  up  to  it ;  and  you  are  now  the  man  in  all  the  world  I  am 
the  most  troubled  to  write  to,  for  you  are  the  friend  I  have  left 
whom  I  am  most  grieved  about.  Death  has  not  done  worse  to 
me  in  separating  poor  Gay,  or  any  other,  than  disease  and 
absence  in  dividing  us.  I  am  afraid  to  know  how  you  do,  since 
most  accounts  I  have  give  me  pain  for  you,  and  I  am  unwilling 
to  tell  you  the  condition  of  my  own  health.  If  it  were  good, 
I  would  see  you ;  and  yet  if  I  found  you  in  that  very  con- 
dition of  deafness,  which  made  you  fly  from  us  while  we  were 
together,  what  comfort  could  we  derive  from  it  ?  In  writing 
often  I  should  find  great  relief,  could  we  write  freely ;  and  yet, 
when  I  have  done  so,  you  seem  by  not  answering  in  a  very 
long  time,  to  feel  either  the  same  uneasiness  as  I  do,  or  to 
abstain  from  some  prudential  reason.  Yet,  I  am  sure,  nothing 
that  you  and  I  would  say  to  each  other,  though  our  whole  souls 
were  to  be  laid  open  to  the  clerks  of  the  post-office,  could  hurt 
either  of  us  so  much,  in  the  opinion  of  any  honest  man  or  good 
subject,  as  the  intervening,  officious  impertinence  of  those  goers 
between  us,  who  in  England  pretend  to  intimacies  with  you, 
and  in  Ireland  to  intimacies  with  me.  I  cannot  but  receive 
any  that  call  upon  me  in  your  name,  and  in  truth  they  take  it 
in  vain  too  often.     I  take  all  opportunities  of  justifying  you 
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t  these  friends,  especially  those  who  know  all  you  think 
and  write,  and  repeat  your  slighter  verses.1  It  is  generally  on 
such  little  scraps  that  witlings  feed,  and  it  is  hard  the  world 
should  judge  of  our  housekeeping  from  what  we  fling  to  our 
dogs.  Yet  this  is  often  the  consequence.  But  they  treat  you 
still  worse ;  mix  their  own  with  yours,  print  them  to  get  money, 
and  lay  them  at  your  door.  This  I  am  satisfied  was  the  case 
in  the  Epistle  to  a  Lady.  It  was  just  the  same  hand,  if  I 
have  any  judgment  in  style,'  which  printed  your  Life  and 
Character  before,  which  you  so  strongly  disavowed  in  your 
letters  to  Lord  Carteret,  myself,  and  others.  I  was  very- 
well  informed  of  another  fact,  wliich  convinced  me  yet  more ; 
the  same  person  who  gave  this  to  be  printed,  offered  to  a  book- 
seller a  piece  in  prose  as  yours,  and  as  commissioned  by  you, 
which  has  since  appeared,  and  been  owned  to  be  Ids  own."  I 
think,  I  say  onco  more,  that  I  know  your  hand,  though  you 
did  not  mine  in  the  Essay  on  Man.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  not 
telling  you,  as  I  should,  had  you  been  in  England :  but  no  secret 
can  cross  your  Irish  sea,  and  every  clerk  in  the  post-office  had 
known  it.  I  fancy,  though  you  lost  sight  of  me  in  the  first  of 
those  Essays,  you  saw  me  in  the  second.  The  design  of  con- 
cealing myself  was  good,  and  had  its  full  effect.  I  was  thought 
a  divine,  a  philosopher,  and  what  not ;  and  my  doctrine  had  a 
sanction  I  could  not  have  given  to  it.  Whether  I  can  proceed 
in  the  same  grave  march  like  Lucretius,  or  must  descend  to 

1  The  "those"  were  honest  Mrs.  enticed   Motte,   the  bookseller,   into 

Barber,  who  founil  no  favour  in  Pope's  purchasing    the    spurious    Life    and 

eyes,   and  the  1'ilkingtoiis,   who  de-  Character  of  Swift,   by  telling  him 

served  no  favour.  that  "he   had  seen  the  original  of 

1  lie  ultimately  cams  to  the  con-  that  piece."    Encouraged  by  his  sue- 

elusion  that  the  Epistle  to  a  lady,  cessful   imposition,    Pilkington   next 

and  the  Life  and  Character  of  Swift,  brought  the  pamplilet  "about Norton'*1 

were  both   by   Pilkington.     He  was  will,  which  he  pretended  came  from 

therefore  mistaken  in  his  conviction  au  eminent  hand."     In  the  meanwhile 

that  bis  "judgment  in  style  "  enabled  Motte  had  discovered  that  Pilkington 

him  to   "know  Swift's   hand,"    for  was  a  cheat,  and  he  refused  the  pam- 

every  line  of  the  Epistle  to  a   Lndy  phlet.      "  It  was   bought,"   ha  says, 

was  by  the  dean.  "  by  another  bookseller,  who  printed 

•  Prob.ibly   the  pamphlet  on    the  it,  and  lost  niouey  by  it."    It  is  men- 
will  of  Col.  Norton,  who  left  his  pro-  tinned  by  Pope  in  a  letter  to  Caryll, 
perty  to  the  poor,  and  appointed  ths  Oct.  23,  1783. 
parliament  his  executors.    Pilkington 
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the  gaieties  of  Horace,  I  know  not ;  or  whether  I  can  do 
either.  But  be  the  future  as  it  will,  I  shall  collect  all  the  past 
in  one  fair  quarto  this  winter,1  and  send  it  you,  where  you  will 
find  frequent  mention  of  yourself.  I  was  glad  you  suffered 
your  writings  to  be  collected  more  completely  than  hitherto,  in 
the  volumes  I  daily  expect  from  Ireland.  I  wished  it  had 
been  in  more  pomp,  but  that  will  be  done  by  others.  Yours 
are  beauties,  that  can  never  be  too  finely  dressed,  for  they  will 
ever  be  young.  I  have  only  one  piece  of  mercy  to  beg  of  you ; 
do  not  laugh  at  my  gravity,  but  permit  me  to  wear  the  beard 
of  a  philosopher,  till  I  pull  it  off,  and  make  a  jest  of  it  myself.* 
It  is  just  what  my  Lord  B[olingbroke]  is  doing  with  meta- 
physics. I  hope  you  will  live  to  see,  and  stare  at  the  learned 
figure  he  will  make,  on  the  same  shelf  with  Locke  and 
Malebranche. 

You  see  how  I  talk  to  you,  for  this  is  not  writing.  If  you 
like  I  should  do  so,  why  not  tell  me  so  P  If  it  be  the  least 
pleasure  to  you,  I  will  write  once  a  week  most  gladly ;  but  can 
you  abstract  the  letters  from  the  person  who  writes  them,  so 
far  as  not  to  feel  more  vexation  in  the  thought  of  our  separa- 
tion, and  those  misfortunes  which  occasion  it,  than  satisfaction 
in  the  nothings  he  can  express  P  If  you  can,  really  and  from 
my  heart,  I  cannot.  I  return  again  to  melancholy.  Pray, 
however,  tell  me,  is  it  a  satisfaction  P  That  will  make  it  one 
to  me ;  and  we  will  think  alike,  as  friends  ought,  and  you  shall 
hear  from  me  punctually  just  when  you  will. 

BOLINGBRORE. 

Our  friend,  who  is  just  returned  from  a  progress  of  three 
months,  and  is  setting  out  in  three  days  with  me  for  the  Bath, 
where  he  will  stay  till  towards  the  middle  of  October,  left  this 
letter  with  me  yesterday,  and  I  cannot  seal  and  dispatch  it  till 
I  have  scribbled  the  remainder  of  this  page  full.  He  talks 
very  pompously  of  my  metaphysics,  and  places  them  in  a  very 
honourable  station.  It  is  true,  I  have  writ  six  letters  and  a 
half  to  him  on  subjects  of  that  kind,  and  I  propose  a  letter  and 

1  The  second  volume  in  quarto  of  J  Swift  disliked  metaphysical  theo- 
his  poetical  works,  which  was  pub-  logy,  and  to  disarm  criticism  Pope 
lish ed  in  1 735.  affected  to  despise  his  own  philosophy. 
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a  half  more,  which  would  swell  the  whole  up  to  a  considerable 
volume.  But  he  thinks  me  fonder  of  the  name  of  an  author 
than  I  am.  When  he  and  you,  and  one  or  two  other  friends 
have  seen  them,  satis  magnum  theatrum  mihi  cutis;  I  shall  not 
have  the  itch  of  making  them  more  public'  I  know  how  little 
regard  you  pay  to  writings  of  this  kind.  But  I  imagine  that 
if  yon  can  like  any  such,  it  must  be  those  that  strip  meta- 
physics of  all  their  bombast,  keep  within  the  sight  of  every 
well -constituted  eye,  and  never  bewilder  themselves  whilst 
they  pretend  to  guide  the  reason  of  others.  I  writ  to  you  a 
long  letter  some  time  ago,  and  sent  it  by  the  post.  Did  it 
come  to  your  hands  ?  or  did  the  inspectors  of  private  corre- 
spondence stop  it,  to  revenge  themselves  of  the  ill  said  of  them 
in  it  ?     Fate,  et  me  ama. 
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S'oi:  1,  173*. 
'  Dear  Sir,' — I  have  yours  with  my  Lord  B[olingbroke]'s 
postscript  of  September  15.  It  was  long  on  its  way,  and  for 
some  weeks  after  the  date  I  was  very  ill  with  my  two  inveterate 
disorders,  giddiness  and  deafness.  The  latter  is  pretty  well  off ; 
but  the  other  makes  me  totter  towards  evenings,  and  much 
dispirits  me.  But  I  continue  to  ride  and  walk,  both  of  which, 
although  they  he  no  cures,  are  at  least  amusements.  '  I  have 
lost  by  those  diseases  much  of  my  memory,  which  makes  me 
commit  many  blunders,  in  my  common  actions  at  home,  by  mis- 
taking one  thing  for  another,  particularly  in  writing,  where  I 
make  a  hundred  literal  errors,  as  you  cannot  but  know,  and  as  it 
is  odds  you  will  find  in  this  paper.'  I  did  never  imagine  you  to 
be  either  inconstant  or  to  want  right  notions  of  friendship ;  but 
I  apprehended '  your  want  of  health ;  and  it  has  been  a  fre- 
quent wonder  to  me  how  you  have  been  able  to  entertain  the 
world  so  long,  so  frequently,  so  happily,  under  so  many  bodily 

1  He  left  them  all  for  posthumous  ford  MSS.  lias  furnished  some  fresh 

publication.  passages. 

'  This  letter  appeared  in  the  quarto  *  "  Apprehend"  in  the  quarto, 
of  1741.     The  transcript  in  the  Ox- 
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disorders.  My  Lord  B[olingbroke]  says  you  have  been  three 
months  rambling,  which  is  the  best  thing  you  can  possibly  do 
in  a  summer  season  ;  and  when  the  winter  recalls  you,  we  will, 
for  our  own  interests,  leave  you  to  your  speculations.  God  be 
thanked,  I  have  done  with  every  thing,  and  of  every  kind  that 
requires  writing,  except  now  and  then  a  letter,  or,  like  a  true 
old  man,  scribbling  trifles  only  fit  for  children,  or  school- 
boys of  the  lowest  class  at  best,  which  three  or  four  of  us  read 
and  laugh  at  to-day,  and  burn  to-morrow.  Yet,  what  is 
singular,  I  never  am  without  some  great  work  in  view, 
enough  to  take  up  forty  years  of  the  most  vigorous  healthy 
man,  although  I  am  convinced  that  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
finish  three  treatises  that  have  lain  by  me  several  years,  and 
want  nothing  but  correction.1 

My  Lord  B[olingbroke]  said  in  his  postscript  that  you 
would  go  to  Bath  in  three  days.  "We  since  heard  that  you 
were  dangerously  ill  there,  and  that  the  newsmongers  gave  you 
over.  But  a  gentleman  of  this  kingdom,  on  his  return  from 
Bath — '  his  name  is  Towers ' — assured  me  he  left  you  well, 
and  so  did  some  others,  whom  I  have  forgot.  '  I  am  not  scared 
from  writing  by  any  regard  to  the  post  folks,  and  would  be 
content  to  let  them  transcribe  copies,  provided  they  will  be  so 
honest  as  to  seal  the  original  and  send  it  as  directed.  I  can- 
not but  tell  you  I  am  not  so  well  able  to  write  at  night,  both 
from  my  disorder  and  the  weakness  of  my  eyes ;  and  when  I 
begin  in  a  morning,  I  am  so  pestered  by  impertinent  people, 
and  impertinent  business,  which  my  station  exposes  me  to, 
that  the  former  part  of  the  day  is  wholly  lost.'  I  am  sorry  at 
my  heart  that  you  are  pestered  with  people  who  come  in  my 
name,  and,  I  profess  to  you,  it  is  without  my  knowledge.  I 
am  confident  I  shall  hardly  ever  have  occasion  again  to  recom- 
mend, for  my  friends  here  are  very  few,  and  fixed  to  the 
freehold,  from  whence  nothing  but  death  will  remove  them 
'  I  only  except  Dr.  Sheridan,  who  always  begs  me  to  present 
his  respects,  and  talks  often  of  going  to  England,  but,  I  be- 
lieve, considering  many  difficulties  on  his  fortune,  will  never 


1  His  History  of   the  Four  Last     vereation,    and    hia     Directions    to 
Years  of  the  Queen,  his  Polite  Con-      Servants. 
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be  able  with  any  prudence  to  make  such  a  voyage.  I  have 
just  recalled  the  money  that  was  in  the  Duke  of  t  iueensberry's 
hands,'  which  I  had  set  apart  to  maintain  me  a  summer  among 
you,  but  I  found  it  inconsistent  with  my  present  state  of  health 
to  venture  so  far  from  a  convenient  home ;  and  by  the  great 
fall  of  my  little  revenues  I  was  under  a  necessity  to  supply 
myself  with  that  money  till  I  could  recover  some  rents  to 
support  me.  And  I  must  now  count  upon  worse  and  worse 
every  year,  or  rather  every  month  I  live.' 

Surely  I  never  doubted  about  your  Essay  on  Man ;  and  I 
would  lay  any  odds  that  I  would  never  fail  to  discover  yoi 
six  lines,  unless  you  had  a  mind  to  write  below  or  beside 
yourself  on  purpose.  I  confess  I  did  never  imagine  you  were 
so  deep  in  morals,  or  that  so  many  new  and  excellent  rules 
could  be  produced  so  advantageously  and  agreeably  in  that 
science,  from  any  one  bead.  I  confess,  in  some  few  places  I  was 
forced  to  read  twice.  I  believe  I  told  you  before  what  the 
Duke  of  D[orset]  said  to  me  on  that  occasion — how  a  judge 
here,  who  knows  you,  told  the  duke '  that,  on  the  first  reading 
those  essays,  he  was  much  pleased,  but  found  some  bnes  a  little 
dark ;  on  the  second,  most  of  them  cleared  up,  and  his  pleasure 
increased  ;  on  the  third,  he  htid  no  doubt  remaining,  and  then 
he  admired  the  whole.  My  Lord  B[olingbroke]'s  attempt  of 
reducing  metaphysics  to  intelligible  sense  and  usefulness,  will 
be  a  glorious  undertaking,  and  as  I  never  knew  him  fail  in 
anything  he  attempted,  if  he  had  the  sole  management,'  so  I 
am  confident  he  will  succeed  in  this.  I  desire  you  will  allow 
that  I  write  to  you  both  at  present,  and  so  I  shall  while  I  live. 
It  saves  your  money  and  my  time ;  and,  he  being  your  genius,* 
3io  matter  to  which  it  is  addressed.     I  am  happy  that  what 


1  The  2001.  of  which  Guy  had  the  Bowles. 

management.  He  was  much  too   passionate    far 

1  "Him"    in    the   quarto.      The  philosophical  speculation.     The  beat 

Duke  of  Dorset  was  lord- lieutenant.  metaphysics  roused  his  anger  at  the 

'His    lordship's     "sola    manage-  first  approach,  and  lie  stunned  against 

jnent  "  probably  alludes   to  the  cir-  doctrines  he  had  not  the  patience  to 

cumstance  when  he  was  at  variance  comprehend. 

with   Lord  Oxford.      His  lordship's  '  An  allusion  to  the  Essay  on  Man, 

success  in  metaphysics  was  nearly  on  Epist.  iv.  ver.  378  :  "Come  then  my 

a  par  with  his  success  in  politics. —  friend,  my  genius,"  etc. — Choker. 
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you  write  is  printed  in  large  letters, — otherwise,  between  the 
weakness  of  my  eyes l  and  the  thickness  of  my  hearing,  I  should 
lose  the  greatest  pleasure  that  is  left  me.  Pray  command  my 
Lord  B[olingbroke]  to  follow  that  example,  if  I  live  to  read 
his  metaphysics.  Pray  God  bless  you  both.  I  had  a  melan- 
choly account  from  the  doctor s  of  his  health.  I  will  answer 
his  letter  as  soon  as  I  can.     I  am  ever  entirely  yours. 


116. 
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Twitenham,  Dec.  19,  1784. 

I  am  truly  sorry  for  any  complaint  you  have,  and  it  is  in 
regard  to  the  weakness  of  your  eyes  that  I  write,  as  well  as 
print,  in  folio.  You  will  think  (I  know  you  will,  for  you  have 
all  the  candour  of  a  good  understanding)  that  the  thing  which 
men  of  our  age  feel  the  most,  is  the  friendship  of  our  equals ; 
and  that,  therefore,  whatever  affects  those  who  are  stepped  a  few 
years  before  us,  cannot  but  sensibly  affect  us  who  are  to  follow. 
It  troubles  me  to  hear  you  complain  of  your  memory,  and  if  I  am 
in  any  part  of  my  constitution  younger  than  you,  it  will  be  in 
my  remembering  everything  that  has  pleased  me  in  you,  longer 
than  perhaps  you  will.  The  two  summers  we  passed  together 3 
dwells  always  on  my  mind,  like  a  vision  which  gave  me  a 
glimpse  of  a  better  life  and  better  company  than  this  world 
otherwise  afforded.  I  am  now  an  individual,  upon  whom  no 
other  depends,  and  may  go  where  I  will,  if  the  wretched 
carcase  I  am  annexed  to  did  not  hinder  me.  I  rambled  by 
very  easy  journeys  this  year  to  Lord  Bathurst  and  Lord  Peter- 
borough, who  upon  every  occasion  commemorate,  love,  and 
wish  for  you.  I  now  pass  my  days  between  Dawley,  London, 
and  this  place,  not  studious,  nor  idle,  rather  polishing  old  works 


1  The  ethical  essays  and  satires  of 
Pope  came  out  in  folio  pamphlets, 
which  were  printed  in  large  type. 
The  "weakness  of  Swift's  eyes"  was 
the  consequence  of  his  perversity. 
He  was  67,  could  see  but  dimly  with- 
out spectacles,  and  had  made  an  ab- 
surd resolution  never  to  wear  them. 


His  eyes  in  reading  were  put  to  an 
unnatural  strain,  the  operation  was 
slow  and  painful,  and  he  was  almost 
deprived  of  the  solace  oi  books  in  his 
long,  lonely  hours. 

8  Arbuthnot — Bowles. 

8  1726-27,  when  the  dean  was  at 
Twickenham. —Bo  wles. 
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than  hewing  out  new.  I  redeem  now  and  then  a  paper  that 
has  been  abandoned  several  years ;  and  of  this  sort  you  will 
soon  see  one,  which  I  inscribe  to  our  old  friend  A^buthnot., 

Thus  far  I  had  written,  and,  thinking  to  finish  my  letter  the 
same  evening,  was  prevented  by  company,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing found  myself  in  a  fever,  highly  disordered,  and  so  continued 
in  bed  for  five  days,  and  in  my  chamber  till  now ;  but  so  well 
recovered  as  to  hope  to  go  abroad  to-morrow,  even  by  the 
advice  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot.  lie  himself,  poor  man,  is  much 
broke,  though  not  worse  than  for  these  two  last  months  he  has 
been.  He  took  extremely  kind  your  letter.  I  wish  to  God 
we  could  once  meet  again  before  that  separation,  which  yet,  I 
would  be  glad  to  believe,  shall  re-unite  us :  but  he  who  made 
us,  not  for  ours  but  his  purposes,  knows  only  whether  it  be  for 
the  better  or  the  worse,  that  the  affections  of  this  life  should, 
or  should  not  continue  into  the  other :  and  doubtless  it  is  as  it 
should  be.  Yet  I  am  sure  that  while  I  am  here,  and  the  thing 
that  I  am,  I  shall  be  imperfect  without  the  communication  of 
such  friends  as  you.  You  are  to  me  like  a  limb  lost  and  buried 
in  another  country.  Though  we  seem  quite  divided,  every 
accident  makes  me  feel  you  were  once  a  part  of  me.  I  always 
consider  you  so  much  as  a  friend,  that  I  forget  you  are  an 
author,  perhaps  too  much,  but  it  is  as  much  as  I  would  desire 
you  would  do  to  me.  However,  if  I  could  inspirit  you  to  bestow 
correction  upon  those  three  treatises,  which  you  say  are  so  near 
completed,  I  should  think  it  a  better  work  than  any  I  can  pre- 
tend to  of  my  own.  I  am  almost  at  the  end  of  my  morals,  as 
I  have  been  long  ago  of  my  wit.  My  system  is  a  short  one, 
and  my  circle  narrow.  Imagination  has  no  limits,  and  that  is 
a  sphere  in  which  you  may  move  on  to  eternity ;  but  where 
one  is  confined  to  truth,  or,  to  speak  more  like  a  human  creature, 
to  the  appearances  of  truth,  we  soon  find  the  shortness  of  our 
tether.  Indeed,  by  the  help  of  a  metaphysical  chain  of  ideas, 
one  may  extend  the  circulation,  go  round  and  round  for  ever, 
without  making  any  progress  beyond  the  point  to  which  Provi- 
dence has  pinned  us :  but  this  does  not  satisfy  me,  who  would 
rather  say  a  little  to  no  purpose  than  a  great  deal.     Lord 

1  Tin'  Prologue  to  the  Sntiros. —  Rospoe. 
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B[olingbroke]  is  voluminous,  but  he  is  voluminous  only  to  de- 
stroy volumes.  I  shall  not  live,  I  fear,  to  see  that  work 
printed.  He  is  so  taken  up  still,  in  spite  of  the  monitory  hint 
given  in  the  first  line  of  my  essay,1  with  particular  men, 
that  he  neglects  mankind,  and  is  still  a  creature  of  this  world, 
not  of  the  universe, — this  world,  which  is  a  name  we  give  to 
Europe,  to  England,  to  Ireland,  to  London,  to  Dublin,  to  the 
Court,  to  the  Castle,  and  so  diminishing,  till  it  comes  to  our 
own  affairs,  and  our  own  persons.  When  you  write,  either 
to  him  or  me,  for  we  accept  it  all  as  one,  rebuke  him  for  it, 
as  a  divine,  if  you  like  it,  or  as  a  badineur,'  if  you  think  that 
more  effectual. 

What  I  write  will  show  you  that  my  head  is  yet  weak.  I  had 
written  to  you  by  that  gentleman  from  the  Bath,"  but  I  did  not 
know  him,  and  everybody  that  comes  from  Ireland  pretends  to 
be  a  friend  of  the  dean's.  I  am  always  glad  to  see  any  that 
are  truly  so,  and  therefore  do  not  mistake  anything  I  said,  so 
as  to  discourage  your  sending  any  such  to  me.    Adieu. 


117.  SWIFT  TO  POPE. 

May  12,  1735. 

Your  letter  was  sent  me  yesterday  by  Mr.  Stopford/  who 
landed  the  same  day,  but  I  have  not  yet  seen  him.  As  to  my 
silence,  God  knows  it  is  my  great  misfortune.  My  little 
domestic  affairs  are  in  great  confusion  by  the  villainy  of  agents, 
and  the  miseries  of  this  kingdom,  where  there  is  no  money  to 
be  had  :  nor  am  I  unconcerned  to  see  all  things  tending  towards 
absolute  power  in  both  nations  (it  is  here  in  perfection  already), 
although  I  shall  not  live  to  see  it  established.  This  condition 
of  things,  both  public  and  personal  to  myself,  has  given  me 

1  Awake  my  St  John ;  leave  all  meaner      — BOWLES. 

tninff8  *  This  is  seemingly  a  word  of  Pope's 

To  low  ambition,  and  the  pride  of  kings. 

^  v  ^        coinage. 

He  would  at  any  period  of  life  have  *  Mr.  Towers,  and  probably  a  rela- 

relinquished  all  his  sublime  philoso-  tion  of  the  Rev.  John  Towers,  who 

phy,  all  his  hermit  ideas  of  retire-  was  appointed  a  prebendary  of  Swift's 

nient,  to  have  gained  what  was  the  cathedral  in  1726. 

constant  object  of  his  ambition, — the  4  Afterwards  Bishop  of  Cloyne. — 

direction  of  the  affairs  of  government.  Bowles. 
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such  a  kind  of  despondency,  that  I  am  almost  unqualified  for 
any  company,  diversion,  or  amusement.  The  deaths  of  Mr.  Gay 
and  the  doctor'  have  been  terrible  wounds  near  my  heart. 
Their  living  would  have  been  a  great  comfort  to  me,  although 
I  should  never  have  seen  them  ;  like  a  sum  of  money  in  a  bank, 
from  which  I  should  at  least  receive  annual  interest,  as  I  do 
from  you,  and  have  done  from  my  Lord  Bolinghroke.  To  show 
in  how  much  ignorance  I  live,  it  is  hardly  a  fortnight  since  I 
heard  of  the  death  of  my  Lady  Masham,"  my  constant  friend  in 
all  changes  of  times.  God  forbid  that  I  should  expect  you  to 
make  a  voyage  that  would  hi  the  least  affect  your  health  :  but 
in  the  mean  time  how  unhappy  am  I,  that  my  best  friend 
should  have  perhaps  the  only  kind  of  disorder  for  which  a  sea 
voyage  is  not  in  some  degree  a  remedy.  The  old  Duke  of 
Onnond  said  he  would  not  change  his  dead  son  (Ossory)  for 
the  best  living  son  in  Europe.  Neither  would  I  change  you 
my  absent  friend  for  the  best  present  friend  round  the  globe. 

I  have  lately  read  a  letter  imputed  to  Lord  B[olingbroke], 
called  a  Dissertation  upon  Parties.  I  think  it  very  masterly 
written." 

Pray  God  reward  you  for  your  kind  prayers.  I  believe  your 
prayers  will  do  me  more  good  than  those  of  all  the  prelates  in 
both  kingdoms,  or  any  prelates  in  Europe,  except  the  bishop  of 
Marseilles/  And  God  preserve  you  for  contributing  more  to 
mend  the  world,  than  the  whole  pack  of  modern  parsons  in  a 
lump.'     I  am  ever  entirely  yours. 

1  Arbuthnot  died  Fob.  27,  1735.  he   was,    says    Sismondi,    "narrow- 

'  She  died  December  173*.  minded  and  ignorant,  and  hie  judg- 

■  The  beat,  perhaps,  of  all  Boliug-  ment  was  not  equal  to  his  virtue. 

brake's    works,    written   with  great  Absorbed  in  the  idea  of  bringing  his 

force  of  reasoning,   and  in   a  style  Sock  to  repentance,  he  increased  their 

equally  spirited  and  elegant. — War-  terror  by  dwelling  on   the  wrath  of 

ton.  heaven,  and  thus  rendered  them  more 

4  The  principal   citizens  fled  from  susceptible  of  contagion,  while  at  the 

.he  terrible  pestilence  which,  in  1720,  same  time  lie  impmdently  collected 

iwept  off  the  inhabitants  of  Marseilles  them  in  crowds  for  common  prayer." 

by  thousands.     The  bishop,  the  ma-  Swift  singleshimout  because  Pope  had 

jority  of  the  religious  orders,  and  a  recently  commemorated  the  bishop  in 

few  more  heroic  spirits  remained  to  the  fourth  epislle   of  the   Essay  on 

cope  with  the  destitution  and  disease.  Man. 

The  courage,   beneficence,  and  piety  *  Swift  did  not  read  the  works  of 

of  the  bishop  were  unsurpassed,  but  the  "modern  parsons,"  and  he  spoke 
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SWIFT  TO  POPE. 


Sept.  8,  1735. 

This  letter  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  Faulkner  the  printer, 
who  goes  over  on  his  private  affairs.  This  is  an  answer  to 
yours  of  two  months  ago,1  which  complains  of  that  profligate 
fellow  Curll.  I  heartily  wish  you  were  what  they  call  dis- 
affected, as  I  am.  I  may  say  as  David  did,  I  have  sinned 
greatly,  but  what  have  these  sheep  done  ?  You  have  given  no 
offence  to  the  ministry,  nor  to  the  lords,  nor  commons,  nor 
queen,  nor  the  next  in  power.  For  you  are  a  man  of  virtue, 
and  therefore  must  abhor  vice  and  all  corruption,  although 
your  discretion  holds  the  reins.  You  need  not  fear  any  conse- 
quence in  the  commerce  that  has  so  long  passed  between  us  ; 
although  I  never  destroyed  one  of  your  letters.  But  my 
executors  are  men  of  honour  and  virtue,  who  have  strict  orders 
in  my  will  to  burn  every  letter  left  behind  me.  Neither  did 
our  letters  contain  any  turns  of  wit,  or  fancy,  or  politics,  or 
satire,  but  mere  innocent  friendship.  Yet  I  am  loth  that  any 
letters,  from  you  and  a  very  few  other  friends,  should  die  before 
me.  I  believe  we  neither  of  us  ever  leaned  our  head  upon 
our  left  hand  to  study  what  we  should  write  next ;  yet  we  have 
held  a  constant  intercourse  from  your  youth  and  my  middle 
age,  and  from  your  middle  age  it  must  be  continued  till  my 
death,  which  my  bad  state  of  health  makes  me  expect  every 
month.  I  have  the  ambition,  and  it  is  very  earnest  as  well  as 
in  haste,  to  have  one  Epistle  inscribed  to  me  while  I  am  alive, 
and  you  just  in  the  time  when  wit  and  wisdom  are  in  the  height. 
I  mast  once  more  repeat  Cicero's  desire  to  a  friend ;  Orna  me. 
A  month  ago  were  sent  me  over  by  a  friend  of  mine,  the  works 


in  ignorance,  or  he  would  have  found 
in  the  Sermons  of  a  parson  named 
Butler,  which  were  published  nearly 
teu  years  before,  ethical  views  which 
might  compete  with  the  Essay  on 
Man  both  in  philosophical  profundity, 
and  their  practical  efFect  upon  the  world. 
1  Not  published.  The  P.  T.  volume 
of  letters  came  out  in  May,  1735,  and 


Pope  was  appealing  to  its  pretended 
surreptitious  publication  by  Curll,  as 
a  reason  why  his  letters  to  Swift 
should  be  consigned  to  his  own  securer 
custody.  Swift  would  not  part  with 
them  while  his  faculties  remained, 
and  perhaps  suspected  that  they  would 
be  used  for  a  second  surreptitious  pub- 
lication. 
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nf  John  Hughes,  Esq.  They  arc  in  verse  and  prose.  I  never 
heard  of  the  man  in  my  life,  yet  J  find  your  name  as  a  sub- 
scriber too.  He  is  too  grave  a  poet  for  me,  and,  I  think, 
among  the  mediocrilmx  in  prose  as  well  as  verse.  I  have  the 
honour  to  know  Dr.  Bundle  ; '  he  is  indeed  worth  all  the  rest 
you  ever  sent  us,  but  that  is  saying  nothing,  for  he  answers 
your  character.  I  have  dined  thrice  in  his  company.  He 
brought  over  a  worthy  clergyman  of  this  kingdom  as  his 
chaplain,  which  was  a  very  wise  and  popular  action.  His  only 
fault  is,  that  he  drinks  no  wine,  and  I  driuk  nothing  else. 

This  kingdom  is  now  absolutely  starving,  by  the  means  of 
every  oppression  that  can  be  inflicted  on  mankind.  Shall  I 
rot  visit  for  these  things?  saitb  the  Lord.  You  advise  me 
right,  not  to  trouble  myself  about  the  world  :  but  oppression 
tortures  me,  aud  I  cannot  live  without  meat  and  drink,  nor  get 
either  without  money  ;  and  money  is  not  to  he  had,  except 
ihey  will  make  me  a  bishop,  or  a  judge,  or  a  colonel,  or  a 
commissioner  of  the  revenues.     Adieu. 


119.  SWIFT  TO  POPE. 

Oct.  21,  1735. 

I  answered  your  letter  relating  to  Curll,  &c.  I  believe  my 
letters  have  escaped  being  published,  because  I  writ  nothing 
but  nature  and  friendship,  and  particular  incidents  which  could 
make  no  figure  in  writing.  I  have  observed,  that  not  only 
Voiture,  but  likewise  Tully  and  Pliny  writ  their  letters  for  the 
public  view,  more  than  for  the  sake  of  their  correspondents ; 
and  I  am  glad  of  it,  on  account  of  the  entertainment  they  have 
given  me.  Balzac  did  the  same  thing,  but  with  more  stiffness, 
and  consequently  less  diverting. 

Now  I  must  tell  you,  that  you  are  to  look  upon  me  as  one 
going  very  fast  out  of  the  world ;  but  my  flesh  and  bones  are 
to  be  carried  to  Holyhead,  for  I  will  not  lie  in  a  country  of 
slaves.  It  pleases  me  to  find  that  you  begin  to  dislike  things 
in  spite  of  your  philosophy ;  your  Muse  cannot  forbear  her 

1  Appointed  Bishop  of  Derry  in  Feb.  1735. 
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hints  to  that  purpose.  I  cannot  travel  to  see  you  ;  otherwise, 
I  solemnly  protest  I  would  do  it.  I  have  an  intention  to  pass 
this  winter  in  the  country  with  a  friend  forty  miles  off,1  and  to 
ride  only  ten  miles  a  day ;  yet  is  my  health  so  uncertain  that 
I  fear  it  will  not  be  in  my  power.  I  often  ride  a  dozen  miles, 
but  I  come  to  my  own  bed  at  night.  My  best  way  would  be 
to  marry,  for  in  that  case  any  bed  would  be  better  than  my 
own.  I  found  you  a  very  young  man,  and  I  left  you  a  middle- 
aged  one ;  you  knew  me  a  middle-aged  man,  and  now  I  am  an 
old  one.  Where  is  my  Lord  [Bolingbroke  *]  P  Methinks  I  am 
inquiring  after  a  tulip  of  last  year. 

You  need  not  apprehend  any  Curlls  meddling  with  your 
letters  to  me.  I  will  not  destroy  them,  but  have  ordered  my 
executors  to  do  that  office.  I  have  a  thousand  things  more  to 
say ;  longmvitas  est  garrula ;  but  I  must  remember  I  have  other 
letters  to  write  if  I  have  time,  which  I  spend  to  tell  you  so.  I 
am  ever,  dearest  sir,  yours,  &c. 


120.  POPE  TO  SWIFT. 

[Nov.,  1735]. 

To  answer  your  question  as  to  Mr.  Hughes,  what  he  wanted 
as  to  genius  he  made  up  as  an  honest  man  :  but  he  was  of  the 
class  you  think  him. 

I  am  glad  you  think  of  Dr.  Bundle  as  I  do.  He  will  be  an 
honour  to  the  bishops,  and  a  disgrace  to  one  bishop,3  two  things 
you  will  like ;  but  what  you  will  like  more  particularly,  he 


1  At  Cavan,  with  Dr.  Sheridan, 
who  had  become  master  of  the  Cavan 
free  school.  "  I  was  there  at  Swift's 
arrival,"  says  Thomas  Sheridan,  the 
son.  "  It  grieved  me  much  to  see 
such  a  change  in  him.  His  person 
was  quite  emaciated,  and  bore  the 
marks  of  many  more  years  than  had 
passed  over  his  head ;  his  memory 
greatly  impaired,  and  his  other  facul- 
ties much  on  the  decline  ;  his  temper 
peevish,  fretful,  and  morose,  and  yet 
to  me  his  behaviour  was  gentle. 
During  this  visit  it  appeared  by  many 
instances  that  avarice  had  then  taken 


possession  of  him  to  a  great  degree.'* 

*  He  had  ceased  to  write  to  Swift, 
who  here  intimates  that  Bolingbroke 
was  entirely  lost  to  him, — that  he 
belonged  to  the  past  and  not  to  the 
present 

*  Dr.  Gibson,  Bishop  of  London. 
In  November  1734,  Dr.  Bundle, 
through  the  interest  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Talbot,  was  about  to  be  nomi- 
nated to  the  see  of  Gloucester.  Two 
clergymen — Dr.  Stebbing  and  Mr. 
Venn — charged  him  to  the  Bishop  of 
London  with  having  used  language 
in  their  hearing  which  implied,  as 
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■will  be  a  friend  and  benefactor  even  to  your  unfriended,  un- 
benefited  nation :  he  will  be  a  friend  to  the  human  race, 
wherever  he  goes.'  Pray  tell  him  my  best  wishes  for  his 
health  and  long  life :  I  wish  yon  and  he  came  over  together, 
or  that  I  were  with  yon.  I  never  saw  a  man  so  seldom  whom 
I  liked  so  much  as  Dr.  Rundle. 

Lord  Peterborough  1  went  to  take  a  last  leave  of,  at  his 
setting  sail  for  Lisbon.  No  body  can  be  more  wasted,  no  soul 
can  be  more  alive.  Immediately  after  the  severest  operation 
of  being  eut  into  the  bladder  for  a  suppression  of  urine,  he 
took  coach,  aud  got  from  Bristol  to  (Southampton-  This  is 
a  man  that  will  neither  live  nor  die  like  any  other  mortal. 

Poor  Lord  Peterborough  !  there  is  another  string  lost  that 
would  have  helped  to  draw  you  hither ! '  He  ordered  on  his 
deatb-bed  his  watch  to  be  given  me  (that  which  had  accom- 
panied him  in  all  his  travels),  with  this  reason,  "  That  I  might 
have  something  to  put  me  every  day  in  mind  of  him."  It 
was  a  present  to  him  from  the  King  of  Sicily,  whose  arms  and 
insignia  are  graved  on  the  inner  case ;  on  the  outer,  I  have 
put  this  inscription :  Victor  Amadem,  Rex  Sieiliie,  Dux  Sa- 
batidm,  cj-c.  Sfc.  Caroio  Mordtatmt,  Comiti  de  Peierhorongh, 
D.I).  Car.  Mor.  Com.  de  Pel.  Alexandra  Pope  woriem  legacit, 
1735. 


they  conceived,  that  ha  disbelieved 
revelation.  The  bishop  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  guilty,  and 
protested  with  snecoss  against  the 
appointment.  "I  do  not  doubt," 
wrote  Dr.  Rundle,  Dec.  9,  1784, 
"but  the  Bishop  of  Loudon  thinks 
lne  a  very  iiail  man,  and  thinks  in 
opposing  me  he  does  Cod  and  the 
church  service,  but  it  is  not  ma,  but 
the  phantom  represented  to  him 
under  my  name  that  he  so  vehemently 
opposes."  Nevertheless  Dr.  Bundle's 
own  letter  leaves  the  impression  that 
he  was  not  altogether  innocent.  He 
seems  not  to  have  faced  his  accusers 
before  the  bishop,  and  while  declaring 
in  private  that  he  was,  and  always 
had  been,  a  believer  in  Christianity, 
he  avoided  a  direct  denial  of  tho  lan- 


guage imputed  to  him.  The  double 
object  of  promoting  Bnndle,  and 
escaping  an  ecclesiastical  ferment  in 
England,  was  effected  by  bestowing 
upon  him  the  rich  and  almost  sineenre 
bishopric  of  Derry,  and  Swift  wrote 
some  profane  and  despicable  veraes 
on  the  occasion. 

'  Dr.  Eun.Ha  was  kind  and  libe- 
ral, but  not  the  zealous,  lofty  charac- 
ter Pope  describes.  Pulteney  seems 
to  have  hit  the  truth  when  he  said  of 
him  to  Swift,  March  11,  1735,  "He 
is  far  from  being  the  great  and  learned 
man  his  friends  would  have  the  world 
believe  him,  and  much  further  yet 
from  the  bad  man  his  enemies  repre- 

'  Lord  Peterborough  died  at  Lisbon, 
Oct.  25,  1735,  aged  77. 
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Pray  write  to  me  a  little  oftener :  and  if  there  be  a  thing 
left  in  the  world  that  pleases  you,  tell  it  one  who  will  partake 
of  it.  I  hear  with  approbation  and  pleasure,  that  your  present 
care  is  to  relieve  the  most  helpless  of  this  world,  those  objects 
which  most  want  our  compassion,  though  generally  made  the 
scorn  of  their  fellow-creatures,  such  as  are  less  innocent  than 
they.1  You  always  think  generously ;  and  of  all  charities,  this 
is  the  most  disinterested  and  least  vain-glorious,  done  to  such 
as  never  will  thank  you,  or  can  praise  you  for  it. 

God  bless  you  with  ease,  if  not  with  pleasure ;  with  a 
tolerable  state  of  health,  if  not  with  its  full  enjoyment ;  with 
a  resigned  temper  of  mind,  if  not  a  very  cheerful  one.  It  is 
upon  these  terms  I  live  myself,  though  younger  than  you,  and 
I  repine  not  at  my  lot,  could  but  the  presence  of  a  few  that 
I  love  be  added  to  these.    Adieu. 


121.  SWIFT  TO  POPE. 

Feb.  7,  1735-6. 

It  is  some  time  since  I  dined  at  the  Bishop  of  Berry's, 
where  Mr.  Secretary  Cary*  told  me  with  great  concern  that  you 
were  taken  very  ill.  I  have  heard  nothing  since,  only  I  have 
continued  in  great  pain  of  mind,  yet  for  my  own  sake  and  the 
world's  more  than  for  yours  ;  because  I  well  know  how  little 
you  value  life,  both  as  a  philosopher  and  a  christian,  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  wherein  hardly  one  in  a  million  of  us 
heretics  can  equal  you.  If  you  are  well  recovered,  you  ought 
to  be  reproached  for  not  putting  me  especially  out  of  pain,  who 
could  not  bear  the  loss  of  you,  although  we  must  be  for  ever 
distant,  as  much  as  if  I  were  in  the  grave,  for  which  my  years 

• 

1  Pope  refers  to  the  asylum  for  *  Appointed  Secretary  to  the  lord 
lunatics  and  idiots,  which  Swift  be-  lieutenant,  May,  1730.  He  was  a 
queathed  his  savings  to  establish,  small  poet,  a  friend  of  Doddington, 
"My  thoughts,"  he  wrote  to  Alder-  and  had  been  many  years  a  member 
man  Barber,  Sept.  3,  1735,  "are  of  the  English  parliament.  Dr. 
wholly  taken  up  in  considering  the  Clayton  says  that  he  gave  himself 
best  manner  I  ought  to  die,  and  how  airs  in  Ireland,  and  was  more  eager 
to  dispose  of  my  poor  fortune  for  the  to  parade  his  office  than  to  con- 
best  public  charity."  ciliato  support. 
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and  continual  indisposition  are  preparing  me  every 
I  have  stayed  too  long  from  pressing  you  to  give  'me  some 
ease  by  an  account  of  your  health.  Pray  do  not  use  me  so  ill 
any  more.  I  look  upon  you  as  an  estate  from  which  I  receive 
ray  best  annual  rents,  although  I  am  never  to  see  it.  Mr. 
Tickoll '  was  at  the  same  meeting  under  the  same  real  concern  ; 
and  so  were  a  hundred  others  of  this  town,  who  had  never  seen 
you. 

I  read  to  the  Bishop  of  Berry  the  paragraph  in  your  letter 
which  concerned  him,  and  his  lordship  expressed  his  thankful- 
ness in  a  manner  that  became  him.  He  is  esteemed  here  as  a 
person  of  learning,  and  conversation,  and  humanity ;  but  ho  is 
beloved  by  all  people.  '  He  is  a  most  excessive  whig,  but 
without  any  appearing  rancour,  and  his  idol  is  King  William ; 
besides,  £3,000  a  year  is  an  invincible  sweetner.' ' 

I  have  nobody  now  left  but  you.  Pray  be  so  kind  to  out- 
livo  me,  and  then  die  as  soon  as  you  please,  but  without  pain; 
and  let  us  meet  in  a  better  place,  if  my  religion  will  permit, 
but  rather  my  virtue,  although  much  unequal  to  yours.  Pray 
let  my  Lord  Bat-hurst  know  how  much  I  love  him.  I  still 
insist  on  his  remembering  me,  although  he  is  too  much  in  the 
world  to  honour  an  absent  friend  with  his  letters.  My  state  of 
health  is  not  to  boast  of;  my  giddiness  is  more  or  less  too 
constant ;  '  I  have  not  an  ounce  of  flesh  between  skin  and 
bone ' ;'  I  sleep  ill,  and  have  a  poor  appetite.  I  can  as  easily 
write  a  poem  in  the  Chinese  language  as  my  own.  I  am 
as  fit  for  matrimony  as  invention  ;  and  yet  I  have  daily 
schemes  for  innumerable  essays  in  prose,  and  proceed  some- 
times to  no  less  than  half-a-dozen  lines,  which  the  next 
morning  become  waste-paper.  What  vexes  me  most  is,  that 
my  female  friends,  who  could  bear  me  very  well  a  dozen  of 
■years  ago,  have  now  forsaken  mo,  although  I  am  not  so  old  in 
proportion  to  them  as  I  formerly  was,  which  I  can  prove  by 
arithmetic,  for  then  I  was  double  their  age,  which  now  I  am 
not 

1  Tickell,  the  friend  of  Addison,  was  on  "  invincible  sweetner"  to  ex- 
ile wm  secretary  to  the  lords  justices  plain  why  the  excessive  whiggism  of 
of  Ireland.  Kundle  was  free  from  rancour. 

1  This  sentence  is  from  the  Dublin  *  In  the  Dublin  edition,  but  not 
edition.  Snift  says  Unit  3,000/.  n  year       in  the  quarto. 
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Pray  put  me  out  of  fear  as  soon  as  you  can  about  that 
report  of  your  illness ;  and  let  me  know  who  this  Cheselden 
is,  that  has  so  lately  sprung  up  in  your  favour  P !  Give  me 
also  some  account  of  your  neighbour  who  writ  to  me  from 
Bath.2  I  hear  he  resolves  to  be  strenuous  for  taking  off  the 
test,  which  grieves  me  extremely,  from  all  the  unprejudiced 
reasons  I  ever  was  able  to  form,  and  against  the  maxims  of  all 
wise  christian  governments,  which  always  had  some  established 
religion,  leaving  at  best  a  toleration  to  others.8 

Farewell,  my  dearest  friend !  ever,  and  upon  every  account 
that  can  create  friendship  and  esteem. 


122.  SWIFT  TO  POPE. 

Feb.  9,  1735-6. 

I  cannot  properly  call  you  my  best  friend,  because  I  have 
not  another  left  who  deserves  the  name ;  such  a  havoc  have 
time,  death,  exile,  and  oblivion  made.4  Perhaps  you  would 
have  fewer  complaints  of  my  ill  health  and  lowness  of  spirits, 
if  they  were  not  some  excuse  for  my  delay  of  writing  even 
to  you.  It  is  perfectly  right  what  you  say  of  the  indifference 
in  common  friends,  whether  we  are  sick  or  well,  happy  or 


1  The  celebrated  surgeon  and  ana- 
tomist. — Bowles. 

2  Pulteney,  who  was  Pope's  neigh- 
bour at  Twickenham,  and  who  wrote 
Swift  a  long  letter  from  Bath,  Nov. 
22,  1735. 

*  The  bill  fop  repealing  the  test  act 
was  not  a  bill  for  abolishing  the  esta- 
blished church,  but  for  allowing  dis- 
senters to  fill  civil  offices  without 
receiving  the  sacrament  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  church  of  England. 
The  opposition  moved  the  repeal  in 
the  expectation  that  Walpole  could 
not  vote  for  the  bill  without  losing 
the  support  of  the  church,  or  against 
it  without  alienating  the  dissenters. 
He  baffled  the  tactics  of  his  enemies 
by  a  conciliatory  speech  in  which  he 
allowed  the  dissenters  to  see  that  he 
had  the  will    to  grant   them  their 


liberty  when  he  had  the  power. 

4  All  these  last  letters  of  Swift  are 
curious  and  interesting,  as  they  give 
us  an  account  of  the  gradual  decay  of 
his  intellect,  and  temper,  and  strength 
of  mind  and  body,  and  fill  us  with 
many  melancholy  but  useful  reflec- 
tions. We  see  the  steps  by  which 
this  great  genius  sunk  into  discontent, 
into  peevishness,  into  indignation, 
into  torpor,  into  insanity. — Warton. 

The  discontent  and  indignation 
were  of  ancient  date  ;  the  torpor  and 
insanity  were  mainly  the  result  of  phy- 
sical disease  which  he  could  no  longer 
control.  There  is  great  pathos  in 
some  of  his  allusions  to  his  decline  of 
body  and  mind,  and  in  the  increasing 
fondness  which  he  felt  for  his  few 
remaining  friends. 

z  2 
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miserable.  The  very  maid  servants  in  a  family  have  the 
same  notion.  I  have  heard  them  often  say,  Oh,  I  am  very 
sick,  if  any  body  caied  for  it !  I  am  vexed  when  my  visitors 
come  with  the  compliment  usual  here,  Mr.  Dean,  I  hope  you 
aro  very  well.  My  popularity  that  you  mention,  is  wholly 
confined  to  the  common  people,  who  are  more  constant  than 
those  we  miscall  their  betters.  I  walk  the  streets,  and  so  do 
my  lower  friends,  from  whom,  and  from  whom  alone,  I  have  a 
thousand  hats  and  blessings  upon  old  scores,  which  those  we 
call  the  gentry  have  forgot.  But  I  have  not  the  love,  or 
hardly  the  civility,  of  any  one  man  in  power  or  station  ;  and  I 
can  boast,  that  I  neither  visit  nor  am  acquainted  with  any  lord, 
temporal  or  spiritual,  in  the  whole  kingdom  ; '  nor  am  able  te 
do  tho  least  good  office  to  the  most  deserving  man,  except  what 
I  can  dispose  of  in  my  own  cathedral  upon  a  vacancy.  What 
has  sunk  my  spirits  more  than  even  years  and  sickness,  is 
reflecting  on  the  most  execrablo  corruptions  that  run  through 
every  branch  of  public  management. 

I  heartily  thank  you  for  those  lines  translated,  Singula  He 
nobis  mini,  S(c.'  Yon  have  put  them  in  a  strong  and  admir- 
able light ;  but  however  I  am  so  partial,  as  to  be  more 
delighted  with  those  which  are  to  do  me  the  greatest  honour 
I  shall  ever  receive  from  posterity,  and  will  outweigh  the 
malignity  of  ten  thousand  enemies.1  I  never  saw  them  before, 
by  which  it  is  plain  that  the  letter  you  sent  me  miscarried. 

1  "  I  generally  pine  at  home  anil  him  so  fur  ss  to  refuse  them  a  single 

alone,"  liewrote  to  Alderman  Barber,  bottlo  of  wine."    Cut  off  from  the 

Sept.   3,   1735,   "and  have  not  two  society  of  men  or  books,  with  nothing 

houses  in  this  great  kingdom  where  I  to  generate  new  thoughts,  or  awaken 

can  get  a  bit  of  meat  twice  a  year."  old,   ho,   in    Dr.   Delany'a    opinion, 

His  temper  was  the  demon  which  con-  assisted  tho  ravages  of  disease,  and. 

tributcii  most  to  reduce  him  to  isola-  by  his  own  act,  unfurnished  his  n 


)n.  He  would  hardly  associate  with  mory  of  ideas.      Ho  had  created  a 

anyone  upon  equal  terms,  and  people  solitude    within    and    without,    and 

had  no  other  alternative  than  to  sub-  little  was  left  him  eicept  blank  melan- 

mit  to  his  tyranny  or  renounce  his  com-  choly,  and  bodily  pain, 

panionship.     "It  was  not  long,"  says  'The   lines   in  the  Imitations  of 

Dr.  Delany,  "before  his  avarice  came  Horace,  Epist   ii.  Book  2,   ver.  72, 

ir.  aid  of  his  passions.     He  could  not  "  Yean  Ibll'wing  years,"  etc. 

bear  the  very  moderate  expense  of  s  The  lines  in  the   Imitations  of 

intertnining  his  friends,  and  this  nn-  Horace,  Epiat.  i.  Book  2,  ver.  221  : 


happy  habit  would  sometimes  carry 
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I  do  not  doubt  that  you  have  choice  of  now  acquaintance, 
and  some  of  them  may  be  deserving : l  for  youth  is  the  season 
of  virtue ;  corruptions  grow  with  years,  and  I  believe  the 
oldest  rogue  in  England  is  the  greatest.  You  have  years 
enough  before  you  to  watch  whether  these  new  acquaint- 
ance will  keep  their  virtue,  when  they  leave  you  and  go  into 
the  world.  How  long  will  their  spirit  of  independency 
last  against  the  temptations  of  future  ministers,  and  future 
kings?  As  to  the  new  lord  lieutenant,  I  never  knew  any 
of  the  family;*  so  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  get  any  job 
done  by  him  for  any  deserving  friend. 


123.  POPE  TO  SWIFT. 

March  25, 1736. 

If  ever  I  write  more  epistles  in  verse,  one  of  them  shall  be 
addressed  to  you.  I  have  long  concerted  it,  and  begun  it,  but  I 
would  make  what  bears  your  name  as  finished  as  my  last  work 
ought  to  be,  that  is  to  say,  more  finished  than  any  of  the  rest. 
The  subject  is  large,  and  will  divide  into  four  Epistles,  which 
naturally  follow  the  Essay  on  Man,  viz.  1.  Of  the  extent  and 
limits  of  human  reason  and  science.  2.  A  view  of  the 
useful  and  therefore  attainable,  and  of  the  un-useful  and 
therefore  unattainable,  arts.  3.  Of  the  nature,  ends,  appli- 
cation, and  use  of  different  capacities.  4.  Of  the  use  of  learn- 
ing, of  the  science  of  the  world,  and  of  wit.  It  will  conclude 
with  a  satire  against  the  misapplication  of  all  these,  exempli- 
fied by  pictures,  characters,  and  examples.3 

But  alas!  the  task  is  great,  and  nan  mm  qtuzlis  eram! 
My  understanding  indeed,  such  as  it  is,  is  extended  rather  than 
diminished ;  I  see  things  more  in  the  whole,  more  consistent, 


Let  Ireland  tell  how  wit  upheld  her  cause, 
Her  trade  supported,  and  supplied  her 

laws ;  [engraved 

And  leave  on  Swift  this  grateful  verse 
"  The  rights  a  court  attacked,  a  poet 

saved.'*  [cure, 

Behold  the  hand  that  wrought  a  nation's 
Stretched  to  relieve  the  idiot  and  the  poor, 
Proud  vice  to  brand,  or  injured  worth. 

adorn, 
And  stretch  the  ray  to  ages  yet  unborn. 

1  His  new  acquaintance  were,  pro- 


bably, Lyttelton,  Murray,  Lord  Cora- 
bury,  etc. — Bowles. 

2  It  was  rumoured  that  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  was  to  succeed  the 
Duke  of  Dorset  as  lord  lieutenant. 
The  change  did  not  take  place  till 
April  1737. 

8  So  much  of  the  scheme  as 
Pope  executed  forms  the  fourth  book 
of  the  Dunciad, 
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and  more  clearly  deduced  from,  and  related  to,  each  other. 
But  what  I  gain  on  the  side  of  philosophy,  I  lose  on  the  side 
of  poetry :  the  flowers  arc  gone,  when  the  fruits  begin  to  ripen, 
and  the  fruits  perhaps  will  never  ripen  perfectly.  The 
climate,  under  our  heaven  of  a  court,  is  but  cold  and  un- 
certain j '  the  winds  rise,  and  the  winter  comes  on.  I  find 
myself  but  little  disposed  to  build  a  new  house ;  I  have 
nothing  left  but  to  gather  up  the  reliquos  of  a  wreck,  and 
look  about  me  to  sec  how  few  friends  I  have  left.  Pray,  whose 
esteem  or  admiration  should  I  desire  now  to  procure  by  my 
writings  ?  whose  friendship  or  conversation  to  obtain  by 
them  p  I  am  a  man  of  desperate  fortunes,  that  is,  a  man 
whose  friends  are  dead :  for  I  never  aimed  at  any  other 
fortune  than  in  friends.  Aa  soon  as  I  had  sent  my  last 
letter,  I  received  a  most  kind  one  from  yuu,  expressing  great 
pain  for  my  late  illness  at  Mr.  Cheselden 's.  I  conclude  you 
were  eased  of  that  friendly  apprehension  in  a  few  days 
after  you  had  despatched  yours,  for  mine  must  have  reached 
you  then.  I  wondered  a  little  at  your  quaere,  who  Cheselden 
was  ?  It  shows  that  the  truest  merit  does  not  travel  so  far 
any  way  as  on  the  wings  of  poetry.  Ho  is  the  most  noted, 
and  most  deserving  man,  in  the  whole  profession  of  chirurgcry, 
and  has  saved  the  lives  of  thousands  by  his  manner  of  cut- 
ting for  the  stone.'    I  am  now  well,  or  what  I  must  call  so. 

I  have  lately  seen  some  writings  of  Lord  B[olingbroke's], 
since  he  went  to  Trance.1  Nothing  can  depress  his  genius. 
Whatever  hefals  him,  ho  will  still  he  the  greatest  man  in 
the  world,  either  in  his  own  time,  or  with  posterity. 


1  Cold  for  poetry,  which  the  court 
did  not  encourage,  and  Pope  seems  to 
intimate  that  he  doubted  whether 
persona  enough  would  remain,  whoso 
approbation  he  valued,  to  induce  him 
to  bring  the  fruit  to  maturity. 

*  Cheselden  published  in  1723  a 
volume  entitled  A  Treatise  on  the 
High  Operation  Tor  the  Stone. 
'"  The  operation,"  havs  Pri}fi'.sMH" 
Byrne,  "practised  and  described  by 
Chesehlen,  though,  perhaps,  not  differ' 
ing    materially  from   that  of   some 


other  surgeons,  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  has  been  generally  re- 
garded aa  the  standard  for  imitation." 
In  his  preface  Cheselden  states  dis- 
tinctly that  ''  the   operation  waa  not 


His  rc 


to  have  fixed  the  usage,  which  had 
hitherto  been  variable,  and  by  his 
skill  in  the  details  to  accredit  the 
method  with  the  grand  recommenda- 
tion of  success. 

'  His    Letters    on    the    Study    of 
History. 
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Every  man  you  know  or  care  for  here,  enquires  of  you,  and 
pays  you  the  only  devoir  he  can,  that  of  drinking  your  health. 
'Here  are  a  race  sprung  up  of  young  patriots  who  would  animate 
you.' l  I  wish  you  had  any  motive  to  see  this  kingdom.  I  could 
keep  you,  for  I  am  rich,  that  is,  I  have  more  than  I  want.  I 
can  afford  room  for  yourself  and  two  servants ;  I  have  indeed 
room  enough,  nothing  but  myself  at  home.  The  kind  and 
hearty  housewife  is  dead !  the  agreeable  and  instructive  neigh- 
bour is  gone ! a  Yet  my  house  is  enlarged,  and  the  gardens 
extend  and  flourish,  as  knowing  nothing  of  the  guests  they 
have  lost.  I  have  more  fruit-trees  and  kitchen-garden  than 
you  have  any  thought  of:  nay,  I  have  good  melons  and  pine- 
apples of  my  own  growth.  I  am  as  much  a  better  gardener, 
as  I  am  a  worse  poet,  then  when  you  saw  me;  but  gardening 
is  near  akin  to  philosophy,  for  Tully  says,  Agricultura 
proximo,  sapient  ice.  For  God's  sake,  why  should  not  you  (that 
are  a  step  higher  than  a  philosopher,  a  divine,  yet  have  too 
much  grace  and  wit  than  to  be  a  bishop)  e'en  give  all  you 
have  to  the  poor  of  Ireland,  (for  whom  you  have  already  done 
every  thing  else),  so  quit  the  place,  and  live  and  die  with  me  P 
And  let  Tales  animw  Concordes  be  our  motto  and  our  epitaph. 


124.  SWIFT  TO  POPE. 

Dublin,  April  22,  1736. 

My  common  illness  id  of  that  kind  which  utterly  disqualifies 
me  for  all  conversation, — I  mean  my  deafness ;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  that  only  which  discourages  me  from  all  thoughts  of 
coming  to  England ;  because  I  am  never  sure  that  it  may  not 
return  in  a  week.  If  it  were  a  good  honest  gout,  I  could  catch 
an  interval  to  take  a  voyage,  and  in  a  warm  lodging  get  an 
easy  chair,  and  be  able  to  hear  and  roar  among  my  friends. 
As  to  what  you  say  of  your  letters,  since  you  have  many  years 

1  This  sentence  is  from  the  Dublin  lingbroke.  Pecuniary  embarrassments 

edition,  and  did  not  appear  in  Pope's  and  political  discomfitures  drove  Bo- 

quarto.  lingbroke  back  to  France  in  the  early 

8  The    "  housewife  "    was    Pope's  part  of  1735,  and  he  only  once  visited 

mother ;  the  * '  neighbour  "  Lord  Bo-  England  till  his  father's  death  in  1742. 
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of  life  more  than  I,  my  resolution  is  to  direct  my  executors  to 
send  you  nil  your  letters,  well  sealed  and  pacquetted,  along 
with  some  legacies  mentioned  iu  my  will,  and  leave  them 
entirely  to  your  disposal.  Those  things  arc  all  tied  up, 
indulged,  find  locked  in  a  cabinet,  and  I  have  not  one  servant 
who  can  properly  bo  said  to  write  or  read.  No  mortal  shall 
copy  them,  but  you  shall  surely  have  them  when  I  am  no 

I  have  a  little  repined  at  my  being  hitherto  slipped  by  you 
in  your  Epistles,  not  from  any  other  ambition  than  the  title  of 
a  friend,  and  in  that  sense  I  expect  you  shall  perform  your 
promise,  if  your  health,  and  leisure,  and  inclination  will 
permit.  I  deny  your  losing  on  the  side  of  poetry ;  I  could 
reason  against  you  a  little  from  experience.  You  are,  and  will 
bo  some  years  to  come,  at  the  age  when  invention  still  keeps 
its  ground,  and  judgment  is  at  full  maturity;1  but  your  subjects 
are  much  more  difficult  when  confined  to  verse.  I  am  amazed 
to  sec  you  exhaust  the  whole  science  of  morality  in  so  masterly 
a  manner.  Sir  William  Temple  said  that  the  loss  of  friends 
was  a  tax  upon  long  life.  It  need  not  bo  very  long,  since  you 
have  had  so  great  a  share,  but  I  have  not  above  one  left :  and 
in  this  country  I  have  only  a  few  general  companions  of  good 
nature  and  middling  understandings.  How  should  I  know 
Cheselden  P  On  your  side,  men  of  fame  start  up  and  die 
before  we  here,  at  least  I,  know  anything  of  the  matter.  I  am 
a  little  comforted  with  what  you  say  of  Lord  B[olmgbroke]'s 
genius  still  keeping  up,  and  preparing  to  appear  by  effects 
worthy  of  the  author,  and  useful  to  the  world.  Common 
reports  have  made  me  very  uneasy  about  your  neighbour,  Mr. 
P[ulteney].  It  is  affirmed  that  he  has  been  very  near  death.* 
I  love  him  for  being  a  patriot  in  most  corrupted  times,  and 
highly  esteem  his  excellent  understanding.  Nothing  but  the 
perverse  nature  of  my  disorders,  as  I  have  above  described 
them,  and  which  are  absolute  disqualifications  for  converse, 
could  hinder  me  from  waiting  on  you  at  Twickenham,  and 
nursing  you  to  Paris.     In  short  my  ailments  amount  to  a 


'  Poj>c  wns  at  this  time  in  bin  48th  *  Ho  wrote  to  Swift  in  tha  following 

year,  Swift  in  bin  oatk-  -Bowles.  December  to  say  ha  was  well  Again. 
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prohibition ;  although  I  am,  as  you  describe  yourself,  what  I 
must  call  well,  yet  I  have  not  spirits  left  to  ride  out,  which, 
excepting  walking,  was  my  only  diversion.  And  I  must 
expect  to  decline  every  month,  like  one  who  lives  upon  his 
principal  sum,  which  must  lessen  every  day ;  and  indeed  I  am 
likewise  literally  almost  in  the  same  case,  while  every  body 
owes  me,  and  nobody  pays  me.  Instead  of  a  young  r£ce  of 
patriots  on  your  side,  which  gives  me  some  glimpse  of  joy, 
here  we  have  the  direct  contrary,  a  race  of  young  dunces  and 
atheists,  or  old  villains  and  monsters,  whereof  four-fifths  are 
more  wicked  and  stupid  than  Chartres.  Your  wants  are  so 
few,  that  you  need  not  be  rich  to  supply  them ;  and  my  wants 
are  so  many,  that  a  king's  seven  millions  of  guineas  would 
not  support  me. 


125.  POPE  TO  SWIFT. 

Aug.  17,  1736. 

I  find,  though  I  have  less  experience  than  you,  the  truth 
of  what  you  told  me  some  time  ago,  that  increase  of  years 
makes  men  more  talkative,  but  less  writative,  to  that  degree, 
that  I  now  write  no  letters  but  of  plain  business,  or  plain 
how-d'ye's  to  those  lew  I  am  forced  to  correspond  with,  either 
out  of  necessity  or  love.  And  I  grow  laconic  even  beyond 
laconicism  ;  for  sometimes  I  return  only  Yes,  or  No,  to  ques- 
tionary  or  petitionary  epistles  of  half  a  yard  long.  You  and 
Lord  Bolingbroke  are  the  only  men  to  whom  I  write,  and 
always  in  folio.  You  are  indeed  almost  the  only  men  I  know, 
who  either  can  write  in  this  age,  or  whose  writings  will  reach 
the  next.  Others  are  mere  mortals.  Whatever  failings  such 
men  may  have,  a  respect  is  due  to  them,  as  luminaries  whose 
exaltation  renders  their  motion  a  little  irregular,  or  rather 
causes  it  to  seem  so  to  others.  I  am  afraid  to  censure  any 
thing  I  hear  of  Dean  Swift,  because  I  hear  it  only  from  mor- 
tals, blind  and  dull :  and  you  should  be  cautious  of  censuring 
any  action  or  motion  of  Lord  B[olingbroke]  because  you  hear 
it  only  from  shallow,  envious,  or  malicious  reporters.  What 
you  write  to  me  about  him,  I  find  to  my  great  scandal  repeated 
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in  one  of  yours  to .     Whatever  you  might  hint  to  me, 

was  this  for  the  profane  ?  The  thing,  if  true,  should  he  c 
coaled ; '  but  it  is,  I  assure  you,  absolutely  untrue,  in  every 
circumstance.  He  has  fixed  in  a  very  agreeable  retirement 
near  Fontainbleau,  and  makes  it  his  whole  business  t 
Uteris.  But  tell  mo  the  truth,  were  you  not  angry  at  his 
omitting  to  write  to  you  so  long?  I  may,  for  I  hear  from 
him  seldomer  than  from  you, — that  is,  twice  or  thrice  a  year 
at  most.  Can  "you  possibly  think  ho  can  neglect  yon  or  6 
regard  you  P  If  you  catch  yourself  at  thinking  such  nonsense, 
your  parts  are  decayed  :  for,  believe  me,  great  geniuses  must 
and  do  esteem  one  another,  and  I  question  if  any  others  can 
esteem  or  comprehend  uncommon  merit.  Others  only  guess 
at  that  merit,  or  see  glimmerings  of  their  minds.  A  genius 
has  the  intuitive  faculty:  therefore,  imagine  what  you  will, 
you  cannot  be  so  sure  of  any  man's  esteem  as  of  his.  If  I 
can  think  that  neither  he  nor  you  despise  me,  it  is  a  greater 
kuuour  to  me  by  far,  and  will  be  thought  so  by  posterity,  than 
if  all  the  house  of  lords  writ  commendatory  verses  upon  me, 
the  commons  ordered  mo  to  print  my  works,  the  universities 
gave  me  public  thanks,  and  the  king,  queen,  and  prince 
crowned  me  with  laurel.  You  are  a  very  ignorant  man ;  you 
do  not  know  the  figure  his  name  and  yours  will  make  here- 
after. I  do,  and  will  preserve  all  the  memorials  I  can  that  I 
was  of  your  intimacy ;  longo,  sed  proximus,  intervals.  I  will 
not  quarrel  with  the  present  age ;  it  has  done  enough  for  me, 
in  making  and  keeping  you  two  my  friends.  Do  not  you  be 
too  angry  at  it,  and  let  not  him  be  too  angry  at  it.  It  has 
done  and  can  do  neither  of  you  any  manner  of  harm,  aa 
long  aa  it  haa  not,  and  cannot  burn  your  works.  "While  those 
subsist,  you  will  both  appear  the  greatest  men  of  the  time,  in 
spite  of  princes  and  ministers  ;  and  the  wisest,  in  spite  of  all 
the  little  errors  you  may  please  to  commit. 

Adieu.     May  better  health  attend  you   than  I  fear  you 

•  One  of  Bolingbroke's  letters  to  Sir  London  report  I  play  the-  Celadon  in 

Charles  Wyndliam  seems  to  explain  this  country.      The  intention  is  to 

this  circumstance,  written  in  the  same  give  mo  a  ridicule,   1   suppose,  and 

year,   March   14,   1738,  iu  which  he  such  it  would  be  if  the  report  was 

says,   "  I  hear  that  some  people  at  true." — Bowles. 
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possess :  may  but  as  good  health  attend  you  always  as  mine  is 
at  present, — tolerable,  when  an  easy  mind  is  joined  with  it. 


126.'  SWIFT  TO  POPE. 

Dublin,  Dec.  2,  1736. 

1  Dear  Sir/ — I  think  you  owe  me  a  letter,  but  whether  you 
do  or  not,  I  have  not  been  in  a  condition  to  write.  Years  and 
infirmities  have  quite  broke  me ;  I  mean  that  odious  continual 
disorder  in  my  head.  I  neither  read,  nor  write,  nor  remember, 
nor  converse.  All  I  have  left  is  to  walk  and  ride.  The  first  I 
can  do  tolerably ;  but  the  latter,  for  want  of  good  weather  at 
this  season,  is  seldom  in  my  power ;  and  having  not  an  ounce  of 
flesh  about  me,  my  skin  comes  off  in  ten  miles  riding,  because 
my  skin  and  bone  cannot  agree  together.  But  I  am  angry, 
because  you  will  not  suppose  me  as  sick  as  I  am,  and  write  to 
me  out  of  perfect  charity,  although  I  should  not  be  able  to 
answer.  I  have  too  many  vexations  by  my  station  and  the 
impertinence  of  people,  to  be  ablet  to  bear  the  mortification  of 
not  hearing  from  a  very  few  distant  friends  that  are  left ;  and, 
considering  how  time  and  fortune  have  ordered  matters,  I  have 
hardly  one  friend  left  but  yourself.  What  Horace  says,  Sin- 
gula de  nobis  anni  pr<Bdantury  I  feel  every  month,  at  farthest ; 
and  by  this  computation,  if  I  hold  out  two  years,  I  shall  think 
it  a  miracle.  My  comfort  is,  you  begun  to  distinguish  so  con- 
founded early,  that  your  acquaintance  with  distinguished  men 
of  all  kinds  was  almost  as  ancient  as  mine.  I  mean  Wycherley, 
Howe,  Prior,  Congreve,  Addison,  Parnell,  &c,  and  in  spite  of 
your  heart,  you  have  owned  me  a  contemporary ;  not  to  men- 
tion Lords  Oxford,  Bolingbroke,  Harcourt,  Peterborough.  In 
short,  I  was  the  other  day  recollecting  twenty-seven  great 
ministers,  or  men  of  wit  and  learning,  who  are  all  dead,  and 
all  of  my  acquaintance,  within  twenty  years  past ;  neither  have 
I  the  grace  to  be  sorry  that  the  present  times  are  drawn  to  the 
dregs  as  well  as  my  own  life.     May  my  friends  bo  happy  in 

1  This  letter  was  published  in  the     the  Oxford  MSS.  contains  some  slight 
quarto  of  1741.    The  transcript  in     additions. 
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this  and  a  bettor  life,  tut  I  value  not  what  becomes  of  posterity 
when  I  consider  from  what  monsters  they  are  to  spring.  My 
Lord  Orrery  writes  to  you  to-morrow,  and  you  see  I  send  this 
under  his  cover,  or  at  least  franked  by  him.  He  has  3000/. 
a-year  about  Cork,  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  has  more  than 
three  years'  rent  unpaid.  This  is  our  condition,  in  these  blessed 
times.  I  writ  to  your  neighbour  about  a  month  ago,  and  sub- 
scribed my  name.  I  fear  he  has  not  received  my  letter,  and 
wish  you  would  ask  him ; '  but  perhaps  he  is  still  a  rambling  ; 
for  we  hear  of  him  at  Newmarket,  and  that  Boerhaave  has 
restored  his  health,  '  Can  you  put  me  out  of  pain  concerning 
Lord  Bolingbroke — I  mean  partly  as  to  his  health,  for  he  has 
been  so  long  a  squanderer  of  both'  that  I  lament  him  more 
than  I  do  myself,  who  never  enjoy  a  healthy  hour.  I  hope 
you  sometimes  see  my  Lord  and  Lady  Oxford.  I  love  them 
dearly,  but  we  seldom  correspond  of  late,  because  we  have 
nothing  to  say  to  each  other,  and  it  is  enough  when  I  desire 
you  to  present  my  humble  service  and  all  good  wishes  to  them, 
and  the  duchess,1  their  daughter.'  How  my  services  are  lessened 
of  late  with  the  number  of  my  friends  on  your  side.*  Yet  my 
Lord  Bathurst  and  Lord  Masham  and  Mr.  Lewis  remain,  and 
being  your  acquaintance,  I  desire  when  you  see  them  to 
deliver  my  compliments ;  but  chiefly  to  Mrs.  P  *  atty '  B '  lount,* 
and  let  me  know  whether  she  be  as  young  and  agreeable  as 
when  I  saw  her  lastP  Have  you  got  a  supply  of  new  friends 
to  make  up  for  those  who  are  gone  f  and  are  they  equal  to  the 
first  ?  I  am  afraid  it  is  with  friends  as  with  times ;  and  that 
the  laudator  temports  acti  &e  puero  is  equally  applicable  to  both. 
I  am  less  grieved  for  living  here,  because  it  is  a  perfect  retire- 

1  Pulteney  received  and  answered  Tor  some  time  ago  a  friend  of  us  both 

the  letter.    He  denied  that  ho  had  writ  to  mo  that  he  wished  his  lordship 

derived  any  benefit  from  physicians,  had  listened  a  little  to  my  thrifty 

and   ascribed    his    recovery   to   the  lectures  instead  of  only  laughing  at 

voyage.     "  I  mended  from  the  mo-  them." 

ment   1   hud  crossed   the  seas,   and  *  The  Duchess  of  Portland, 

sensibly  felt  the  benefit  of  changing  '  That  is,  the  number  to  whom  he 

the  air."  could  send  his   "service"   had    di- 

'  "  Is     our     friend     Bolingbroke  miniahtd  of  lute,  because  Arbuthnot 

wall?"  Swift  wrote  a  few  days  later  and   Lady  Masham  were  dead,  and 

to   Alderman   Barber;    "  but  I  am  Boling broke  was  in  France, 
chiefly  concerned  about  his  fortune ; 
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ment,  and  consequently  fittest  for  those  who  are  grown  good 
for  nothing ;  for  this  town  and  kingdom  are  as  much  out  of  the 
world  as  North  Wales.  My  head  is  so  ill,  that  I  cannot  write 
a  paper  full  as  I  used  to  do ;  and  yet  I  wilTnot  forgive  a  blank 
of  half  an  inch  from  you.  I  had  reason  to  expect  from  some 
of  your  letters,  that  we  were  to  hope  for  more  Epistles  of 
morality ;  and,  I  assure  you,  my  acquaintance  resent  that  they 
have  not  seen  my  name  at  the  head  of  one.  The  subjects  of 
such  Epistles  are  more  useful  to  the  public,  by  your  manner  of 
handling  them,  than  any  of  all  your  writings;  and,  although 
in  so  profligate  a  world  as  ours  they  may  possibly  not  much 
mend  our  manners,  yet  posterity  will  enjoy  the  benefit,  when- 
ever a  court  happens  to  have  the  least  relish  for  virtue  and 
religion.  '  Pray  God  long  preserve  my  dearest  friend  in  life 
and  health  and  happiness,  or  rather  you  may  say  with  Horace, 
JDet  vitam,  det  opes,  animam  mihi  ipse  parabo.    I  am,  &c/ 


127.  POPE  TO  SWIFT. 

Dee.  80,  1786. 

Your  very  kind  letter  has  made  me  more  melancholy  than 
almost  any  thing  in  this  world  now  can  do.  For  I  can  bear 
every  thing  in  it,  bad  as  it  is,  better  than  the  complaints  of 
my  friends.1  Though  others  tell  me  you  are  in  pretty  good 
health  and  in  good  spirits,  I  find  the  contrary  when  you  open 
your  mind  to  me  ;  and  indeed  it  is  but  a  prudent  part  to  seem 
not  so  concerned  about  others,  nor  so  crazy  ourselves  as  we 
really  are :  for  we  shall  neither  be  beloved  nor  esteemed  the 
more  by  our  common  acquaintance,  for  any  affliction  or  any 
infirmity.  But  to  our  true  friend  we  may,  we  must  complain, 
of  what,  it  is  a  thousand  to  one,  he  complains  with  us  ;  for  if 
we  have  known  him  long,  he  is  old,  and  if  he  has  known  the 

1  Yet  he  says  in  his  thoughts  on  of  others."    The  sarcasm  is  untrue  in 

Various  Subjects,  "  I  never  knew  any  the  sense  intended,   that  we  never 

man  in  my  life  who  could  not  bear  suffer   severely  at    the    miseries    of 

another's  misfortunes  perfectly  like  a  friends,   but    the    professions  which 

christian."    Ho  copied  La  Rochefou-  Pope  kept  up  to  Swift  were  plainly 

cauld's  maxim,    "  We  have  all  sum"-  exaggerated,  and  turned  out   to  be 

cient  strength  to  bear  the  misfortunes  hollow. 
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■world  long,  he  is  out  of  humour  at  it  If  you  have  hut  aa 
much  more  health  than  others  at  your  age,  as  you  have  more 
wit  and  good  temper,  you  shall  not  have  much  of  my  pity ; 
hut  if  you  ever  live*  to  have  less,  you  shall  not  have  less  of  my 
affection.  A  whole  people  will  rejoice  at  every  year  that  shall 
he  added  to  you,  of  which  yon  hare  had  a  late  instance  in  the 
public  rejoicings  on  your  birthday.  I  can  assure  you,  some- 
thing better  and  greater  than  high  birth  and  quality  must  go 
toward  acquiring  those  demonstrations  of  public  esteem  and 
lore.  I  hare  seen  a  royal  birthday  uncelebrated  but  by  one 
Tile  ode,  and  one  hired  bonfire.  Whatever  yeara  may  take 
away  from  yon,  they  will  not  take  away  the  general  esteem  for 
your  sense,  virtue,  and  charity. 

The  most  melancholy  effect  of  years  is  that  you  mention, 
the  catalogue  of  those  we  loved  and  have  lost,  perpetually  in- 
creasing, flow  ranch  that  reflection  struck  me,  you  will  see 
from  the  motto  I  have  prefixed  to  my  book  of  letters,  which, 
■  so  much  against  my  inclination,  has  been  drawn  from  me. 
It  is  from  Catullus : 


I  detain  this  letter  till  I  can  find  some  safe  conveyance.  Inno- 
cent as  it  is,  and  as  all  letters  of  mine  must  be,  of  any  thing  to 
offend  my  superiors,  except  the  reverence  I  bear  to  true  merit 
and  virtue.  But  I  have  much  reason  to  fear  those  which  you 
have  too  partially  kept  in  your  hands  will  get  out  in  some  very 
disagreeable  shape,  in  case  of  our  mortality ;  and  the  more 
reason  to  fear  it,  since  this  last  month  Curll  has  obtained  from 
Ireland  two  letters — one  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  one  of  mine,1 
to  you,  which  we  wrote  in  the  year  1723, — and  he  has  printed 
them,  to  the  best  of  my  memory,  rightly,  except  one  passage 
concerning  Dawlcy,  which  must  have  been  since  inserted,  since 
my  lord  had  not  that  place  at  that  time.  Your  answer  to  that 
letter  he  has  not  got.  It  has  never  been  out  of  my  custody ; 
for  whatever  is  lent  is  lost,  wit  as  well  as  money,  to  these 
needy  poetical  readers. 

The  world  will  certainly  be  the  better  for  his  change  of  life. 

1  The  joint  letter  of  August  1733. 
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He  seems  in  the  whole  torn  of  his  letters  to  be  a  settled  and 
principled  philosopher,  thanking  fortune  for  the  tranquillity 
he  has  been  led  into  by  her  aversion,  like  a  man  driven  by  a 
violent  wind,  from  the  sea  into  a  calm  harbour.1  You  ask  me 
if  I  have  got  any  supply  of  new  friends  to  make  up  for  those 
that  are  gone  P  I  think  that  impossible,  for  not  our  friends 
only,  but  so  much  of  ourselves  is  gone  by  the  mere  flux  and 
course  of  years,  that  were  the  same  friends  to  be  restored  to  us, 
we  could  not  be  restored  to  ourselves  to  enjoy  them.  But  as 
when  the  continual  washing  of  a  river  takes  away  our  flowers 
and  plants,  it  throws  weeds  and  sedges  in  their  room/  so  the 
course  of  time  brings  us  something,  as  it  deprives  us  of  a  great 
deal ;  and.  instead  of  leaving  us  what  we  cultivated,  and  ex- 
pected to  flourish  and  adorn  us,  gives  us  only  what  is  of  some 
little  use  by  accident.  Thus  I  have  acquired,  without  my 
seeking,  a  few  chance  acquaintance 8  of  young  men,  who  look 
rather  to  the  past  age  than  the  present,  and  therefore  the 
future  may  have  some  hopes  of  them.  If  I  love  them,  it  is 
because  they  honour  some  of  those  whom  I,  and  the  world, 
have  lost,  or  are  losing.  Two  or  three  of  them  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  parliament,  and  you  will  own  in  a  very 
uncommon  manner,  when  I  tell  you  it  is  by  their  asserting  of 
independency,  and  contempt  of  corruption.  One  or  two  are 
linked  to  me  by  their  love  of  the  same  studies  and  the  same 
authors  :  but  I  will  own  to  you,  my  moral  capacity  has  got  so 


1  Bolingbroke's  professions  may  be 
as  much  believed  as  Pope's,  who  says 
of  his  own  letters  that  they  "had 
been  drawn  from  him  so  much  against 
his  inclination."— Bowles. 

2  There  are  some  strokes  in  this 
letter  which  can  be  accounted  for  no 
otherwise  than  by  the  author's  ex- 
treme compassion  and  tenderness  of 
heart,  too  much  affected  by  the  com- 
plaints of  a  peevish  old  man  (labour- 
ing and  impatient  under  his  infirmi- 
ties), and  too  intent  in  the  friendly 
office  of  mollifying  them.  —  Wax- 
burton. 

Disliking  the  way  in  which  Pope 
speaks  of  his  later  friends,  Warburton 


pleads  that  his  language  was  insin- 
cere, and  to  excuse  the  insincerity, 
misrepresents  the  spirit  of  Swift's 
previous  letter.  A  touching  account 
of  profound, 'incurable  misery,  cannot 
justly  be  called  "  the  complaints  of  a 
peevish,  impatient  old  man,"  which 
is  to  assume  that  the  complaints  had 
no  better  foundation  than  peevishness 
and  impatience. 

3  Some  of  these  new  friends  were, 
I  know,  displeased  at  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  mentioned  in  this 
letter.  — Warton. 

He  probably  means  Lyttelton. — 
Bowles. 
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much  the  better  of  my  poetical,  that  I  have  few  acquaintance 
on  the  latter  score,  and  none  without  a  casting  weight  on  the 
former.  But  I  find  my  heart  hardened  and  blunt  to  new  im- 
pressions :  it  will  scarce  receive  or  retain  affections  of  yester- 
day j  and  those  friends  who  have  been  dcud  these  twenty 
years,  are  more  present  to  me  now,  than  those  I  see  daily. 
You,  dear  sir,  arc  ono  of  the  former  sort  to  me  in  all  respects 
hut  that  wo  can  yet  correspond  together.  I  do  not  know 
whotber  it  is  not  more  vexatious,  to  know  that  we  are  both  in 
one  world,  without  any  further  intercourse.  Adieu.  I  can 
say  no  more,  I  feel  so  much  :  let  me  drop  into  common  things. 
Lord  Masham  has  just  married  his  sod.1  Mr.  Lewis  has  just 
buried  his  wife.'  Lord  Oxford  wept  over  your  lctte* '  in  pore 
Mrs.  B[lount]  sighs  more  for  you,  than  for  the  loss 


1  "  la  Lord  Mnsham's  son  good  for 
anything  ! "  Swift  inquired  of  Alder- 
man Barber,  March 31,  1733.  "I 
did  never  like  his  disposi  tioii  or  edu- 
cation." Barber  answered,  "Reproves 
bad  enough — ill-natured,  proud,  and 
Tory  little  in  hiin  ; "  and  Lewis,  who 
■aid  ho  believed  him   "  to  be  a  good 

any  shining  qualities."  In  replying 
to  Barber,  Swift  remarked,  "I  just 
expected  the  character  you  give  of 
young  Masharn.     I  hated  him  from  a 

'  "  Our  friend  Lewis,"  Ford  wrote 
to  Swift,  July8,  1738,  "is  in  con- 
stant duty  with  his  sick  wife,  who 
has  been  some  years  dying,  and  will 
not  die."  Lewis,  in  return,  sent 
Swift,  on  Aug.  4,  1737,  news  of  their 
old  friend  Ford.  "His  mistress  is 
his  bottle,  to  which  he  is  so  entirely 
given  up  that  ho  and  I  converse  but 
little,  though  lie  is  a  man  of  honour, 
and  as  such  to  be  respecled."  "  He 
is  the  most  regular  mau  living,"  wrote 
Alderman  Barber,  March  13,  1738, 
"  for  from  his  lodgings  to  the  Mall, 
"  e  Cocoa,  to  tht 


Ford  assured  Swift  in  .Inly  1736,  that 
he  was  "temperate  and  sober,"  be- 
causo  his  companions,  besides  their 
after-dinner  drinking,  had  a  second 
in.'Otinj;  ;l1  night,  wliil.-'  in-,  a~  (J;irWr 
said,  went  from  the  tavern  to  lied. 
'  The  last  letter  to  Pope  contained 
ird  Oxford,  wlio  wept 


'  the 


whirl, 


bed,   : 


The 


Warburton     the    unworthy    "  com- 
plaints of  a  peevish  old  man.'' 

*  These  letters,  that  almost  set  us 
among  the  very  persons  who  wrote 
them,  create,  with  all  their  faults,  a 
melancholy  interest.  We  hear  of 
their  acquaintance,  friends,  pursuits, 
studies,  as  if  we  knew  them  ;  we  see 
the  progress  of  their  years  and  in- 
firmities, and  follow  them  through 
the  gradations  from  youth  to  age, 
from  hope  to  disappointment,  and 
partake  of  their  feelings,  their  par- 
tialities, aversions,  hopes,  and  sor- 
rows, till  all  is  dust  and  silence. — 
Bowles. 

The  remark  of  Bowles  is  hardly 
true  of  the  collection  at  large,  which 
as  a  whole  is  deficient  in  progressive 
story.  Tho  details  are  too  scanty,  ff' 
aud  Pope's  part  of  tho  correspondence 
especially  U  monotonous  from  the  J0F 
repetition    of   tho    same   species    of 
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of  youth.  She  says,  she  will  be  agreeable  many  years  hence, 
for  she  has  learned  that  secret  from  some  receipts  of  your  writ- 
ing.1   Adieu. 


128.'  POPE  TO  LORD  ORRERY. 

[March,  1736-7]. 

My  Lord, — After  having  condoled  several  times  with  you 
on  your  own  illness,  and  that  of  your  friends,  I  now  claim  some 
share  myself;  for  I  have  been  down  with  a  fever,  which  yet 
confines  me  to  my  chamber.  Just  before,  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  dean,  full  of  my  heart ;  and,  among  other  things,  pressed 
him  (which,  I  must  acquaint  your  lordship,  I  had  done  twice 
before,  for  near  a  twelvemonth  past)  to  secure  me  against  that 
rascal  printer,  by  returning  me  my  letters,  which,  if  he  valued 
so  much,  I  promised  to  send  him  copies  of,  merely  that  the 
originals  might  not  fall  into  such  ill  hands,  and  thereby  a 
hundred  particulars  be  at  his  mercy,  which  would  expose  me 
to  the  misconstruction  of  many,  the  malice  of  some,  and  the 
censure,  perhaps,  of  the  whole  world.  A  fresh  incident  made 
me  press  this  again,  which  I  enclose  to  you,  that  you  may 
show  him.  The  man's  declaration,  "  That  he  had  these  two 
letters  of  the  dean's  from  your  side  the  water,  with  several 
others  yet  lying  by,"  (which  I  cannot  doubt  the  truth  of, 
because  I  never  had  a  copy  of  either,)  is  surely  a  just  cause 
for  my  request.  Yet  the  dean,  answering  every  other  point  of 
my  letter,  with  the  utmost  expressions  of  kindness,  is  silent 
upon  this ;  and  the  third  time  silent.  I  begin  to  fear  he  has 
already  lent  them  out  of  his  hands ;  and  in  whatever  hands, 


sentiment  The  decay  of  Swift  is 
strongly  marked  in  the  later  letters, 
and  appears  to  l>e  the  principal 
cause  of  the  impression  which  is  left 
on  the  mind  of  change,  and  fleet- 
ing life,  and  the  multiplication  of 
sorrow. 

1  The  allusion  is  to  Swift's  ad- 
monitions in  his  essay  entitled,  A 
Letter  to  a  very  Young  Lady  on  her 
Marriage.     "  You  will  in  time  grow 


a  thing  indifferent,  and  perhaps  con* 
temptible,  unless  you  can  supply  the 
loss  of  youth  and  beauty  with  more 
durable  qualities,"  and  he  proceeds 
to  insist  that  she  must  cultivate  her 
mind  and  "  become  a  reasonable  and 
agreeable  companion."  "This,'*  he 
says,  u  must  produce  in  your  husband 
a  true  rational  love  and  esteem  for 
you  which  old  age  will  not  diminish." 
3  Published  by  Hawkesworth. 
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while  they  are  Irish  hands,  allow  me,  my  lord,  to  say,  they 
are  in  dangerous  hands.  Weak  admirers  are  as  bad  as 
malicious  enemies,  and  operate  in  these  cases  alike  to  an 
author's  disparagement  or  uneasiness.  I  think  in  this  I  made 
the  dean  so  just  a  request,  that  I  beg  your  lordship  to  second 
it,  by  showing  him  what  I  write.  I  told  him  as  soon  as  I 
found  myself  obliged  to  publish  an  edition  of  letters  to  my 
great  sorrow,  that  I  wished  to  make  use  of  some  of  these :  nor 
did  I  think  any  part  of  my  correspondences  would  do  me  a 
greater  honour,  and  be  really  a  greater  pleasure  to  me,  than 
what  might  preserve  the  memory  how  well  we  loved  one 
another.  I  find  the  dean  was  not  quite  of  the  same  opinion, 
or  ho  would  not,  I  think,  have  denied  this.  I  wish  some  of 
those  sort  of  people  always  about  a  great  man  in  wit,  as  well 
as  a  great  man  in  power,  have  not  an  eye  to  some  little  interest 
in  getting  the  whole  of  these  into  their  possession.  I  will 
venture,  however,  to  say,  they  would  not  add  more  credit  to 
the  dean's  memory,  by  their  management  of  them,  than  I  by 
mine :  and  if,  as  I  have  a  great  deal  of  affection  for  him,  I 
have  with  it  some  judgment  at  least,  I  presume  my  conduct 
herein  might  be  better  confided  in. 

Indeed,  this  silence  is  so  remarkable,  it  surprises  me.  I 
hopo  in  God  it  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  what  he  complains,  a 
want  of  memory.  I  would  rather  suffer  from  any  other  cause 
than  what  would  be  so  unhappy  to  him.  My  sincere  love  for 
this  valuable,  indeed  incomparable  man,  will  accompany  him 
through  life,  and  pursue  his  memory,  were  I  to  live  a  hundred 
lives,  as  many  of  his  works  will  live,  which  are  absolutely 
original,  unequalled,  unexampled.  His  humanity,  his  charity, 
his  condescension,  his  candour,  arc  equal  to  his  wit ;  and  re- 
quire as  good  and  true  a  taste  to  be  equally  valued.  When  all 
this  must  die  (this  last  I  mean),  I  would  have  gladly  been  the 
recorder  of  so  great  a  part  of  it  as  shines  in  his  letters  to  me, 
and  of  which  my  own  are  but  so  many  acknowledgments. 
But,  perhaps,  before  this  reaches  your  hands,  my  cares  may  be 
over,  and  Curll,  and  every  body  else,  may  say  and  lie  of  me  as 
they  will :  the  dean,  old  as  he  is,  n  ay  have  the  task  to  defend 
me. 
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» 


Cork,  March  18,  1736-7. 

Dear  Sir, — This  is  occasioned  by  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  Mr.  Pope,  of  which  I  send  you  a  copy  in  my  own  hand, 
not  caring  to  trust  the  original  to  the  accidents  of  the  post.  I 
likewise  send  you  a  part  of  a  fifth  volume  of  Curll's  thefts,  in 
which  you  will  find  two  letters  to  you, — one  from  Mr.  Pope, 
the  other  from  Lord  Bolingbroke — just  published,  with  an 
impudent  preface  by  Curll.  You  see,  Curll,  like  his  friend  the 
devil,  glides  through  all  key-holes,  and  thrusts  himself  into  the 
most  private  cabinets. 

I  am  much  concerned  to  find  that  Mr.  Pope  is  still  uneasy 
about  his  letters :  but,  I  hope,  a  letter  I  sent  him  from  Dublin, 
which  he  has  not  yet  received,  has  removed  all  anxiety  of  that 
kind.  In  the  last  discourse  I  had  with  you  on  this  topic,  you 
remember  you  told  me  he  should  have  his  letters ;  and  I  lost 
no  time  in  letting  him  know  your  resolution.  God  forbid  that 
any  more  papers  belonging  to  either  of  you,  especially  such 
papers  as  your  familiar  letters,  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
knaves  and  fools,  the  professed  enemies  of  you  both  in  particu- 
lar, and  of  all  honest  and  worthy  men  in  general ! 

I  have  said  so  much  on  this  subject,  in  the  late  happy  hours 
you  allowed  me  to  pass  with  you  at  the  deanery,  that  there  is 
little  occasion  for  adding  more  upon  it  at  present,  especially  as 
you  will  find,  in  Mr.  Pope's  letter  to  me,  a  strength  of  argu- 
ment that  seems  irresistible.  As  I  have  thoughts  of  going  to 
England  in  June,  you  may  depend  upon  a  safe  carriage  of  any 
papers  you  think  fit  to  send  him.  I  should  look  upon  myself 
particularly  fortunate,  to  deliver  to  him  those  letters  he  seems 
so  justly  desirous  of.  I  entreat  you,  give  me  that  pleasure  !  It 
will  be  a  happy  reflection  to  me  in  the  latest  hours  of  my  life, 
which,  whether  long  or  short,  shall  be  constantly  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  do  what  may  be  acceptable  to  the  virtuous 
and  the  wise.  I  am,  dear  j^ir,  your  very  faithful  and  obliged 
humble  servant. 

1  Published  by  Hawkesworth. 
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POPE  TO  SWIFT. 


March  23,  1736-7. 


Though  you  were  never  to  write  to  me,  yet  what  you  de- 
sired in  your  last,  that  I  would  write  often  to  you,  would  be  a 
very  easy  task ;  for  every  day  I  talk  with  you,  and  of  you,  in 
my  heart,  and  I  need  only  set  down  what  that  is  thinking  of. 
The  nearer  I  find  myself  verging  to  that  period  of  life  which  is 
to  bo  labour  and  sorrow,  the  more  I  prop  myself  upon  those 
few  supports  that  are  left  me.  People  in  this  state  are  like 
props  indeed;  they  cannot  stand  alone,  but  two  or  more  of 
them  can  stand,  leaning  and  bearing  upon  one  another.  I 
wish  you  and  I  might  pass  this  part  of  life  together.  My  only 
necessary  care  is  at  an  end.  I  am  now  my  own  master  too 
much ;  my  house  is  too  large ;  my  gardens  furnish  too  much 
wood  and  provision  for  my  use.  My  servants  are  sensible  and 
tender  of  me ;  they  have  intermarried,  and  are  become  rather 
low  friends  than  servants ;  and  to  all  those  that  I  see  here 
with  pleasure,  they  take  a  pleasure  in  being  useful.  I  con- 
clude this  is  your  case  too  in  your  domestic  life,  and  I  some- 
times think  of  your  old  housekeeper  as  my  nurse,  though  I 
tremble  at  the  sea  which  only  divides  us.  As  your  fears  are 
not  so  great  as  mine,  and,  I  firmly  hope,  your  strength  still 
much  greater,  is  it  utterly  impossible,  it  might  once  more  be 
some  pleasure  to  you  to  sec  England?  My  sole  motive  in 
proposing  France  to  meet  in  was  the  narrowness  of  the  passage 
by  sea  from  hence,  the  physicians  having  told  me  the  weak- 
ness of  my  breast,  &c.  is  such  as  a  sea-sickness  might  endanger 
my  life.  Though  one  or  two  of  our  friends  are  gone,  since 
you  saw  your  native  country,1  there  remain  a  few  moro  who 


1  "Swift  has  told  me,"  said  Pope 
to  S]>encc,  "  that  he  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Leicester,"  and  under  this 
delusion  Pope  calls  England  Swift's 
"native  country."  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Pope  misunderstood  Swift,  who 
always  acknowledged  that  he  was  of 
Irish  birth.  "As  to  my  native 
country,  "   he   wrote  to  Mr.    Grant, 


March  23,  1734,  "I  happened,  indeed, 
by  a  perfect  accident  to  bo  born  here, 
my  mother  being  left  here  from  re- 
turning to  her  house  at  Leicester,  and 
I  was  a  year  old  beforo  I  was  sent  to 
England  ;  and  thus  I  am  a  Teague, 
or  an  Irishman,  or  what  people  pleaso, 
although  the  best  part  of  my  life  was 
in  England."    The  "best "meant  tho 
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will  last  so  till  death,  and  who,  I  cannot  but  hope,  have  an 
attractive  power  to  draw  you  back  to  a  country,  which  cannot 
be  quite  sunk  or  enslaved  while  such  spirits  remain.  And  let 
me  tell  you,  there  are  a  few  more  of  the  same  spirit,  who 
would  awaken  all  your  old  ideas,  and  revive  your  hopes  of  her 
future  recovery  and  virtue.  These  look  up  to  you  with  re- 
verence, and  would  be  animated  by  the  sight  of  him  at  whose 
soul  they  have  taken  fire  in  his  writings,  and  derived  from 
thence  as  much  love  of  their  species  as  is  consistent  with  a 
contempt  for  the  knaves  of  it. 

I  could  never  be  weary,  except  at  the  eyes,  of  writing  to 
you ;  but  my  real  reason,  and  a  strong  one  it  is,  for  doing  it 
so  seldom,  is  fear — fear  of  a  very  great  and  experienced  evil, 
that  of  my  letters  being  kept  by  the  partiality  of  friends,  and 
passing  into  the  hands  and  malice  of  enemies,  who  publish 
them  with  all  their  imperfections  on  their  head,  so  that  I  write 
not  on  the  common  terms  of  honest  men. 

Would  to  God  you  would  come  over  with  Lord  Orrery, 
wHose  care  of  you  in  the  voyage  I  could  so  certainly  depend 
on,  and  bring  with  you  your  old  housekeeper,  and  two  or  three 
servants !  I  have  room  for  all,  a  heart  for  all,  and,  think  what 
you  will,  a  fortune  for  all.  We  could,  were  we  together, 
contrive  to  make  our  last  days  easy,  and  leave  some  sort  of 
monument,  what  friends  two  wits  could  bo  in  spite  of  all  the 
fools  in  tho  world.     Adieu. 


131.  SWIFT  TO  POPE. 

Dublin,  May  81,  1737. 

It  is  true  I  owe  you  some  letters,  but  it  has  pleased  God 
that  I  have  not  been  in  a  condition  to  pay  you.  When  you 
shall  be  at  my  age,  perhaps  you  may  lie  under  the  same 

picked  part  of  his  life,  which  was  not  was  Irish,   and  the   atmosphere   he 

the    part  when    his    character    was  breathed  from  almost  infancy  up  to 

formed.      He    was    taken    back    to  manhood  must   have    had  a  potent 

Ireland  in  his  early  childhood,  and  influence  upon  the   direction  which 

went  to    school  and  college    there,  was  given  to  his  genius. 
His  blood  was  English,  his  education 
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disability  to  your  present  or  future  friends.  But  my  age  ia 
not  my  disability,  for  I  can  walk  six  or  seven  miles,  and  ride 
a  dozen ;  but  I  am  deaf  for  two  months  together.  This 
deafness  unqualifies  me  for  all  company,  except  a  few  friends 
with  counter-tenor  voices,  whom  I  can  call  names  if  they  do  not 
speak  loud  enough  for  my  ears.  It  is  this  evil  that  has  hin- 
dered me  from  venturing  to  the  Bath,  and  to  Twitenham  ; 
for  deafness  being  not  a  frequent  disorder,  has  no  allowance 
given  it,  and  the  scurvy  figure  a  man  affected  that  way  makes 
in  company  is  utterly  insupportable. 

It  was  I  began  with  the  petition  to  you  of  Orna  me,  and 
now  you  come  like  an  unfair  merchant  to  charge  me  with 
being  in  your  debt,  which  by  your  way  of  reckoning  I  most 
always  be,  for  yours  are  always  guineas,  and  mine  farthings ; 
and  yet  I  have  a  pretence  to  quarrel  with  you,  because  I  am 
not  at  the  head  of  any  one  of  your  epistles.  I  am  often  won- 
dering how  you  come  to  excel  all  mortals  on  the  subject 
of  morality,  even  in  the  poetical  way,  and  should  have 
wondered  more,  if  naturo  and  education  had  not  made  you  a 
professor  of  it  from  your  infancy.  All  the  letters  I  can  find 
of  yours,  I  have  fastened  in  a  folio  cover,  and  the  rest  in 
bundles  indorsed ;  but  by  reading  their  dates,  I  find  a  chasm 
of  six  years,  of  which  I  can  find  no  copies ;  and  yet  I  keep 
them  with  all  possible  care.  But  I  have  been  forced,  on 
three  or  four  occasions,  to  send  all  my  papers  to  some  friends ; 
yet  those  papers  were  all  sent  sealed  in  bundles,  to  some 
faithful  friends.  However,  what  I  have  are  not  much  above 
sixty.  I  found  nothing  in  any  one  of  them  to  be  left  out. 
None  of  them  have  anything  to  do  with  party,  of  which 
you  are  the  clearest  of  all  men  by  your  religion,  and  the 
whole  tenor  of  your  life  ;  while  I  am  raging  every  moment 
against  the  corruption  of  both  kingdoms,  especially  of  this, 
such  is  my  weakness. 

I  have  read  your  Epistle  of  Horace  to  Augustus.  It  was 
sent  me  in  the  English  edition  as  soon  as  it  could  come. 
They  are  printing  it  in  a  small  octavo.  The  curious  are 
looking  out,  some  for  flattery,  some  for  ironies  in  it ;  the  sour 
folks  think  they  have  found  out  some ;  but  your  admirers 
here, — I  mean  every  man  of  taste, — affect  to  be  certain,  that 
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the  profession  of  friendship  to  me  in  the  same  poem  will  not 
suffer  you  to  be  thought  a  flatterer.1  My  happiness  is,  that 
you  are  too  far  engaged,  and  in  spite  of  you  the  ages  to  come 
will  celebrate  me,  and  know  you  were  a  friend  who  loved 
and  esteemed  me,  although  I  died  the  object  of  court  and 
party  hatred. 

Pray,  who  is  that  Mr.  Glover,  who  writ  the  epic  poem  called 
Leonidas,  which  is  reprinting  here,  and  has  great  vogue  P  * 
We  have  frequently  good  poems  of  late  from  London.  I 
have  just  read  one  upon  Conversation,'  and  two  or  three 
others.  But  the  crowd  do  not  incumber  you,  who,  like  the 
orator  or  preacher,  stand  aloft,  and  are  seen  above  the  rest, 
more  than  the  whole  assembly  below. 

I  am  able  to  write  no  more :  and  this  is  my  third  endea- 
vour, which  is  too  weak  to  finish  the  paper.  I  am,  my  dearest 
friend,  yours  entirely,  as  long  as  I  can  write,  or  speak  or 
think.4 


1  That  is,  the  Dublin  readers  dis- 
puted whether  the  lines  on  the  king 
were  serious  praise  or  irony,  and  Swift 
says  all  people  of  taste  judged  them 
to  be  ironical,  or  he  himself,  who  was 
hateful  to  the  court,  would  not  have 
been  celebrated  in  the  passage,  "  Let 
Ireland,"  etc.,  for  "saving  the  rights 
the  court  attacked."  Pope's  lan- 
guage, wrote  Barber  to  Swift,  June  23, 
1787,  "gave  great  offence,  and  I  am 
assured  [it]  was  under  debate  in  the 
council,  whether  he  should  not  be 
taken  up  for  it,  but  it  happening  to 
be  done  in  the  late  king's  time,  they 
passed  it  by."  Barber  does  not  mean 
that  the  poem  was  done  in  the  late 
king's  time,  but  the  act  of  Swift  com- 
memorated in  it,  which  was  the  oppo- 
sition to  Wood's  half-pence. 

2  Few  poems  on  their  first  appear- 
ance have  been  received  with  greater 
applause  than  Leonidas.  Nothing 
else  was  read  or  talked  of  at  Leicester 
House,  and  by  all  the  members  that 
were  in  opposition  to  Sir  R.  Walpole. 
If  at  first  it  was  too  much  admired, 


it  certainly  of  late  has  been  too  much 
neglected.  Many  of  the  characters 
are  drawn  with  discrimination  and 
truth.  The  style,  which  sometimes 
wants  elevation,  is  remarkably  pure 
and  perspicuous ;  but  the  numbers 
want  variety,  and  he  has  not  enough 
availed  himself  of  the  great  privilege 
of  blank  verse,  to  run  his  verses  into 
one  another,  with  different  pauses. 
Glover  was  one  of  the  best  and  most 
accurate  Greek  scholars  of  his  time  ; 
and  a  man  of  great  probity,  integrity, 
and  sweetness  of  mann  era.  — Wabtox. 

*  By  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  published 
afterwards  in  Dodsley's  Miscellanies. 
He  was  a  learned,  modest,  and  inge- 
nious man  ;  a  great  and  skilful  bota- 
nist.— Wabton. 

4  This  was  Swift's  language  to  the 
end.  "  In  one  of  his  latest  letters  to 
me,"  writes  Lord  -Orrery,  "  not  long 
before  he  was  lost  to  all  human  com- 
forts, he  says,  4When  you  see  my 
dear  friend  Pope,  tell  him  I  will 
answer  his  letter  soon;  I  love  him 
above  all  the  rest  of  mankind.'  " 
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132.'  POPE  TO  LORD  ORRERY. 

July  12,  1737. 

My  Lord, — Tlio  pleasure  you  gavo  mo  in  acquainting  me  of 
the  dean's  better  health  is  one  so  truly  great  as  might  content 
even  yoor  own  humanity,  and  whatever  my  sincere  opinion 
and  respect  of  your  lordship  prompts  me  to  wish  from  your 
hands  for  myself,  your  love  for  him  makes  mo  as  happy. 
Would  to  God  my  weight  added  to  yours  could  turn  his  incli- 
nations to  this  side,  that  I  might  live  to  enjoy  him  here 
through  your  means,  and  flatter  myself  it  was  partly  through 
my  own.  But  this,  I  fear,  will  nover  be  the  case ;  and  I  think 
it  more  probable  his  attraction  will  draw  me  on  the  other  side, 
which,  I  protest,  nothing  less  than  a  probability  of  dying  at 
sea,  considering  the  weak  frame  of  my  breast,  would  have 
hindered  me  from,  two  years  past.  In  short,  whenever  I  think 
of  him,  it  is  with  tho  vexation  of  all  impotent  passions  that 
carry  us  out  of  ourselves,  only  to  spoil  our  quiet,  and  make  u 
return  to  u  resignation,  which  is  the  most  melancholy  of  all 
virtues. 


133.  SWIFT  TO  POPE. 

D0n1.1i!,  July  23,  1737. 
I  sent  a  letter  to  you  some  weeks  ago,  which  my  Lord 
Orrery  inclosed  in  one  of  his,  to  which  I  received  as  yet  no 
answer;  but  it  will  be  time  enough  when  his  lordship  goes 
over,  which  will  be,  as  he  hopes,  in  about  ten  days,  and  then 
he  will  take  with  him  all  the  letters  I  preserved  of  yours, 
which  are  not  above  twenty-five.  I  find  there  is  a  great  chasm 
of  some  years,  but  the  dates  are  more  early5  than  my  two  last 
journeys  to  England,  which  makes  me  imagine  that  in  one  of 
those  joumies  I  carried  over  another  cargo.  But  I  cannot 
trust  my  memory  half  an  hour ;  and  my  disorders  of  deafness 

1  Published  by  Lord  Orrery  in  his      was  of  an  cnrlier  data  than  Swift'* 
Remarks  on  Swift.  visits  to  England  in  1726  and  1727. 

*  Tho  chasm,  thiit  is,  in  the  letters, 
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and  giddiness  increase  daily.     So  that  I  am  declining  as  fast 
as  it  is  easily  possible  for  me,  if  I  were  a  dozen  years  older. 

We  have  had  your  volume  of  letters,1  which,  I  am  told,  are 
to  be  printed  here.  Some  of  those  who  highly  esteem  you, 
and  a  few  who  know  you  personally,  are  grieved  to  find  you 
make  no  distinction  between  the  English  gentry  of  this  king- 
dom and  the  savage  old  Irish  (who  are  only  the  vulgar,  and 
some  gentlemen  who  live  in  the  Irish  parts  of  the  kingdom) ; 
but  the  English  colonies,  who  are  three  parts  in  four,  are 
much  more  civilised  than  many  counties  in  England,  and 
speak  better  English,  and  are  much  better  bred.  And  they 
think  it  very  hard  that  an  American,  who  is  of  the  fifth  gene- 
ration  from  England,  should  be  allowed  to  preserve  that  title, 
only  because  we  have  been  told  by  some  of  them  that  their 
names  are  entered  in  some  parish  in  London.  I  have  three 
or  four  cousins  here  who  were  born  in  Portugal,  whose  parents 
took  the  same  care,  and  they  are  all  of  them  Londoners.  Dr. 
Delany,  who,  as  I  take  it,  is  of  an  Irish  family,  came  to  visit 
me  three  days  ago,  on  purpose  to  complain  of  those  passages 
in  your  letters.  He  will  not  allow  such  a  difference  between 
the  two  climates,  but  will  assert  that  North  Wales,  Northum- 
berland, Yorkshire,  and  the  other  northern  shires,  have  a 
more  cloudy  ungenial  air  than  any  part  of  Ireland.  In  short, 
I  am  afraid  your  friends  and  admirers  here  will  force  you  to 
make  a  palinody." 

As  for  the  other  parts  of  your  volume  of  letters,  my  opinion 
is,  that  there  might  be  collected  from  them  the  best  system 
that  ever  was  wrote  for  the  conduct  of  human  life,  at  least  to 
shame  all  reasonable  men  out  of  their  follies  and  vices.  It  is 
some  recommendation  of  this  kingdom,  and  of  the  taste  of  tho 
people,  that  you  are  at  least  as  highly  celebrated  here  as  you 
are  at  home.  If  you  will  blame  us  for  slavery,  corruption, 
atheism,  and  such  trifles,  do  it  freely,  but  include  England, 

1  Tho  subscription  quarto  published  quarto  of  1787:  "I  left  you  in  a 
by  Pope  in  1737.  period   of  life  when  one  year  does 

2  This  passage  is  a  curious  specimen  more  execution  than  three  at  yours, 
of  Swift's  failing  memory.  The  sweep-  to  which  if  you  add  the  dullness  of 
ing  censure  of  the  air  and  inhabitants  the  air  and  of  the  people,  it  will  make 
of  Ireland  was  in  a  letter  of  his  own,  a  terrible  sum. 

which  is  printed  at  the  end  of  tho 
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only  with  an  addition  of  every  other  vice.  I  wish  you  would 
give  orders  against  the  corruption  of  English  by  those  scribblers 
who  send  ua  over  their  trash  in  prose  and  verse,  with  abomi- 
nable curtailings  '  and  quaint  modernisms. 

I  now  am  daily  expecting  an  end  of  life :  I  have  lost  all 
spirit,  and  every  scrap  of  health.  I  sometimes  recover  u  littlo 
of  my  hearing,  but  my  head  is  ever  out  of  order.  While  I 
have  any  ability  to  hold  a  commerce  with  you,  I  will  never  be 
silent ;  and  this  chancing  to  be  a  day  that  I  can  hold  a  pen,  I 
will  drag  it  as  long  as  I  am  able.  Pray  let  my  Lord  Orrery 
see  you  often.  Next  to  yourself,  I  love  no  man  so  well ;  and 
tell  him  what  I  say  if  he  visits  you.  I  have  now  done,  for  it 
is  evening,  and  my  head  grows  worse.  May  God  always 
protect  you,  and  preserve  you  long  for  a  pattern  of  piety  and 
virtue. 

Farewell,  my  dearest  and  almost  only  constant  friend.  I 
am  ever,  at  least  in  my  esteem,  honour,  and  affection  to  you, 
what  I  hope  yon  expect  me  to  bo,  yours,  etc. 


134.'  LORD  ORRERY  TO  SWIFT. 

July  23,  1737. 
Dear  Sib, — If  I  were  to  tell  you  who  inquire  for  you,  and 
what  they  say  of  you,  it  would  take  up  more  paper  than  I 
have  in  my  lodgings,  and  more  time  than  I  stay  in  town.  Tet 
London  is  empty ;  not  dusty,  for  we  have  had  rain  ;  not  dull, 
for  Mr.  Pope  is  in  it ;  not  noisy,  for  we  have  no  cars ; '  not 
troublesome,  for  a  man  may  walk  quietly  about  the  streets.    In 

1  He  gives  examples  of  the  curtail-  bad  complained  in  the  Spectator,  No. 

meats   in    the   introduction    to    his  135,  that  the  amalgamation  of  words 

Polite  Conversation.      "  For  instance,  like  may  not,  can  not,  shall  not,  had 

can't,  han't,  shan't,  4c,  together  with  very  much    Untuned  our   language," 

some  abreviations  exquisitely  refined,  and  his  specimens  of  words,  which 

as  poz  for  positive;  mob  for  ■mobile  ;  have  been   "so    miserably  curtailed 

phiz  for  physiognomy ;  rep  for  rcputa-  that  they  often  lose  all  but  their  first 

turn  ;     plenipo    for   plenipotentiary  ;  syllables,"  are  four  of  those  enumerated 

incog  for  incognito  ;  hyps  or  hyppo  for  by  Swift — "mob,  rep,  poz,  incog." 

hyi<ochondriacs  ;    bam  /or  bamboozle,  '  Published  by  Mr.  D.  Swill. 

wherebymuch  time  issaved."     Addi-  '  Alluding    to    the    Irish    cars. — 

sou,  a  quarter  of  a  century  oarlior,  Dhjjje  Swist. 
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short  it  is  just  as  I  would  have  it  till  Monday,  and  then  I  quit 
St.  Paul's  for  my  little  church  at  Marston. 

Your  commands  are  obeyed  long  ago.  Dr.  King  has  his 
cargo,1  Mrs.  Barber  her  conversation,1  and  Mr.  Pope  his  letters. 
To-morrow  I  pass  with  him  at  Twickenham :  the'olim  tnetni- 
ntsse  will  be  our  feast.  Leave  Dublin,  and  come  to  us. 
Methinks  there  are  many  stronger  reasons  for  it  than  here- 
tofore,— at  least  I  feel  them,  and  I  will  say  with  Macbeth, 
Would  thou  could'st. 

My  health  is  greatly  mended, — so  I  hope  is  yours.  Write 
to  me  when  you  can  in  your  best  health,  and  utmost  leisure. 
Never  break  through  that  rule.  Can  friendship  increase  by 
absence  P  Sure  it  does :  at  least  mine  rises  some  degrees,  or 
seems  to  rise.  Try  if  it  will  fall  by  coming  nearer ; — no, 
certainly  it  cannot  be  higher.     Tours  most  affectionately. 


135.s  POPE  TO  LORD  ORRERY. 

April  2, 1788. 

I  write  by  the  same  post  that  I  received  your  very  obliging 
letter.  The  consideration  you  show  toward  me,  in  the  just 
apprehension  that  any  news  of  the  dean's  condition  might 
alarm  me,  is  most  kind  and  generous.  The  very  last  post  I 
writ  to  him  a  long  letter,  little  suspecting  him  in  that  dan- 
gerous circumstance.  I  was  so  far  from  fearing  his  health, 
that  I  was  proposing  schemes,  and  hoping  possibilities  for  our 
meeting  once  more  in  this  world.  I  am  weary  of  it ;  and 
shall  have  one  reason  more,  and  one  of  tho  strongest  that 
nature  can  give  me,  even  when  she  is  shaking  my  weak  frame 
to  pieces,  to  be  willing  to  leave  this  world,  when  our  dear 
friend  is  on  the  edge  of  the  other.  Yet  I  hope,  I  would  fain 
hope,  he  may  yet  hover  awhile  on  the  brink  of  it  to  preserve 
to  this  wretched  age  a  relic  and  example  of  the  last. 

1  The  manuscript  of  the  History  of  tion,  which  the  dean  presented  to 

the  Four  last  Years  of  the  Queen. —  Mrs.  Barber,  and  which  was  published 

Nichols.  for  her  benefit. — Walter  Scott. 

3  The  treatise  on  Polite  Converea-  3  Published  by  Lord  Orrery. 
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136.  SWIFT  TO  POPE  AND  BOLINGBROKE. 

Dublin,  Aug.  8,  1738. 
To  Pope. 

My  dear  Friend, — I  have  yours  of  July  25,  and  first  I 
desire  you  will  look  upon  me  as  a  man  worn  with  years,  and 
sunk  by  public  as  well  as  personal  vexations.  I  have  entirely 
lost  my  memory,  uncapable  of  conversation  by  a  cruel  deafness, 
which  has  lasted  almost  a  year,  and  I  despair  of  any  cure. 
I  say  not  this  to  increase  your  compassion,  of  which  you  have 
already  too  great  a  part,  but  as  an  excuse  for  my  not  being 
regular  in  my  letters  to  you,  and  some  few  other  friends. 
I  have  an  ill  name  in  the  post-office  of  both  kingdoms,  which 
makes  the  letters  addressed  to  me  not  seldom  miscarry,  or  be 
opened  and  read,  and  then  sealed  in  a  bungling  manner 
before  they  come  to  my  hands.  Our  friend  Mrs.  B[lount]  is 
very  often  in  my  thoughts,  and  high  in  my  esteem.  I  desire 
you  will  be  the  messenger  of  my  humble  thanks  and  service  to 
her.  That  superior  universal  genius  you  describe,  whose  hand- 
writing  I  know  towards  the  end  of  your  letter,  has  made 
me  both  proud  and  happy ;  but  by  what  he  writes  I  fear  he 
will  be  too  soon  gone  to  his  forest  abroad.1  He  began  in 
the  queen's  time  to  be  my  patron,  and  then  descended  to  be 
my  friend. 

It  is  a  great  favour  of  Heaven  that  your  health  grows 
better  by  the  addition  of  years.  I  have  absolutely  done  with 
poetry  for  several  years  past,  and  even  at  my  best  times  I 
could  produce  nothing  but  trifles.  I  therefore  reject  your 
compliments  on  that  score,  and  it  is  no  compliment  in  me ; 
for  I  take  your  Second  Dialogue  *  that  you  lately  sent  me,  to 
equal  almost  any  thing  you  ever  writ ;  although  I  live  so 
much  out  of  the  world,  that  I  am  ignorant  of  the  facts  and 
persons,  which,  I  presume,  are  very  well  known  from  Temple 
Bar  to  St.  James's, — I  mean  the  court  exclusive. 

1  Fontaincblcau.  Lord  Bolingbroko      Dawlcy. 
had  only  come  over  to  England  for         2  Now  the  second  part  of  the  Epi- 
the  purpose  of  effecting  the  sole  of     luguc  to  the  Satires. 
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I  can  faithfully  assure  you,  that  every  letter  you  have 
favoured  me  with,  these  twenty  years  and  more,  aro  sealed 
up  in  bundles,  and  delivered  to  Mrs.  W[hiteway],  a  very 
worthy,  rational,  and  judicious  cousin  of  mine,1  and  the  only 
relation  whose  visits  I  can  suffer.  All  these  letters  she  is 
directed  to  send  safely  to  you  upon  my  decease. 

My  Lord  Orrery  is  gone  with  his  lady  to  a  part  of  her 
estate  in  the  north.*  She  is  a  person  of  very  good  understand- 
ing as  any  I  know  of  her  sex.  Give  me  leave  to  write  here  a 
short  answer  to  my  Lord  B[olingbroke]'s  letter  in  the  last 
page  of  yours. 

To  BOLINGBROKE. 

» 

My  dear  Lord, — I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  your  lordship 
for  the  honour  of  your  letter,  and  kind  remembrance  of  me. 
I  do  here  confess,  that  I  have  more  obligations  to  your  lord- 
ship than  to  all  the  world  besides.  You  never  deceived  me, 
even  when  you  were  a  great  minister  of  state :  and  yet  I  lovo 
you  still  more,  for  your  condescending  to  write  to  me,  when 
you  had  the  honour  to  be  an  exile.  I  can  hardly  hope  to 
live  till  you  publish  your  history,3  and  am  vain  enough  to 
wish  that  my  name  could  be  squeezed  in  among  the  few 
subalterns,  quorum  pars  parvafui.  If  not,  I  will  be  revenged, 
and  contrive  some  way  to  be  known  to  futurity,  that  I  had 
the  honour  to  have  your  lordship  for  my  best  patron ;  and  I 
will  live  and  die,  with  the  highest  veneration  and  gratitude, 
your  most  obedient,  &c. 

To  Pope. 

P.S.  I  will  here  in  a  postscript  correct,  if  it  be  possible, 
the  blunders  I  have  made  in  my  letter.  I  showed  my  cousin 
the  above  letter,  and  she  assures  me  that  a  great  collection 


1  She  was  a  widow,  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  SwifVs  uncle,  Adam  Swift. 
She  had  the  principal  superintendence 
of  Swift  in  his  decline. 

2  Lord  Orrery  married  in  June  of 
this  year  his  second  wife — Miss  Ha- 
milton of  Calodon,  in  the  county  of 
Tyrone. 


8  His  History  of  his  Own  Time, 
which  he  announced  was  in  progress, 
but  which  never  got  beyond  a  few 
rhetorical  pages  on  the  state  of  Eu- 
rope from  the  Revolution  of  1688  to 
the  peace  of  Utrecht.  They  form 
the  eighth  letter  on  the  Study  of 
History. 


LOUD    ORRERY    ASI>    TOt'E. 


of  SJ  letters  to  ™S '  are  Put  UP  an<l  sealed,  and  in  some  i 
safe  hand.  I  am,  my  most  dear  and  honoured  friend,  enti 
yours. 

It  is  now  Aug.  24,  1738, 


137.  LORD  ORRERY  TO  POPE. 

Marstok,  Oct.  I,  1733. 
Sir, — I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  your  letters  are 
neither  lost  nor  burnt ;  but  who  the  dean  means  by  a  safe 
hand  in  Ireland,  is  beyond  my  power  of  guessing,  though  I 
am  particularly  acquainted  with  most,  if  not  all  of  his  friends. 
As  I  knew  you  had  the  recovery  of  those  letters  at  heart,  I 
took  more  than  ordinary  pains  to  find  out  where  they  were ; 
but  my  inquiries  were  to  no  purpose,  and,  I  fear,  whoever 
has  them  is  too  tenacious  of  them  to  discover  where  they  lie. 
Mrs.  W[hitoway]  did  assure  mo  she  had  not  one  of  them, 
and  seemed  to  be  under  great  uneasiness  that  you  should 
imagine  they  were  left  with  her.  She  likewise  told  me  she 
had  stopped  the  dean's  letter  which  gave  you  that  information  ; 
but  believed  ho  would  write  such  another,  and  therefore 
desired  me  to  assure  you,  from  her,  that  she  was  totally  igno- 
rant where  they  were.  You  may  make  what  use  you  please, 
cither  to  the  dean  or  any  other  person,  of  what  I  have 
told  you.  I  am  ready  to  testify  it,  and  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  known,  that  the  dean  says  they  are  delivered  into  a  safe 
hand,    and    Mrs.  W[hiteway]'  declares  she  has  them  not. 

1  It  is  written  just  thus  in  the  the  strongest  assurances  that  aho  hud 

original.      The   book    that    is   now  usedherutmostendoavonrstoprevent 

printed  seems  to  be  part  of  the  col-  the  publication  ;  nay,  want  so  far  as 

lection  here  spoken  of,  as  it  contains  to  secrete  the  book,  till  it  was  com- 

not   only   the  letters  of   Mr.   Pope,  manded  from   her,  and  delivered  to 

but  of   Dr.   Swift,  both  to  him  and  the  Dublin  printer  ;  whereupon  her 

Mr.  Gay,   which  were   returned  him  son-in-law,  D,  Swift,   Esq.,   insisted 

after  Mr.  Gay's  death,   though   any  upon  writing  a  preface  to  justify  Mr. 

mention  made  by  Mr.  P.  of  the  return  P.  from  having  an;  knowledge  of  it, 

or  exchange  of  letters  has  been  indus-  and  to  lay  it  upon  the  corrupt  prac- 

triolisly  suppressed  in  the  publication,  tices  of  the  printers  in  London  ;  but 

and  only  appears  by  some  of  the  an-  this  he  would  not  agree  to,  as  not 

swers.— Pope,  17*1.  knowing  the  truth  of  the  fact— Pope, 

9  This  lady  since  gave  Mr.   Pope  1741. 
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The  consequence  of  their  being  hereafter  published  may  give 
uneasiness  to  some  of  your  friends,  and  of  course  to  you: 
so  I  would  do  all  in  my  power  to  make  you  entirely  easy  in 
that  point. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  put  pen  to  paper  since 
my  late  misfortune,  and  I  should  say,  as  an  excuse  for  this 
letter,  that  it  has  cost  me  some  pain,  did  it  not  allow  me  an 
opportunity  to  assure  you,  that  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  the 
truest  esteem,  your  very  faithful  and  obedient  servant. 


138.1  POPE  TO  SWIFT. 

Twitnam,  Oct.  12,  1738. 

My  dear  Friend, — I  could  gladly  tell  you  every  week  the 
many  things  that  pass  in  my  heart,  and  revive  the  memory 
of  all  your  friendship  to  me  ;  but  I  am  not  so  willing  to  put 
you  to  the  trouble  of  showing  it  (though  I  know  you  have  it 
as  warm  as  ever)  upon  little  or  trivial  occasions.  Yet,  this 
once,  I  am  unable  to  refuse  the  request  of  a  very  particular 
and  very  deserving  friend,  one  of  those  whom  his  own  merit 
has  forced  me  to  contract  an  intimacy  with,  after  I  had  sworn 
never  to  love  a  man  more,  since  the  sorrow  it  cost  me  to 
have  loved  so  many,  now  dead,  banished,  or  unfortunate. 
I  mean  Mr.  Lyttelton,  one  of  the  worthiest  of  the  rising 
generation.  His  nurse  has  a  son  whom  I  would  beg  you  to 
promote  to  the  next  vacancy  in  your  choir.  I  loved  my 
own  nurse,  and  so  does  Lyttelton.  He  loves  and  is  loved 
through  the  whole  chain  of  relations,  dependents,  and  ac- 
quaintance. He  is  one  who  would  apply  to  any  person  to 
please  me>  or  to  serve  mine :  I  owe  it  to  him  to  apply  to  you 
for  this  man,  whose  name  is  William  Lamb,  and  ho  is  the 
bearer  of  this  letter.  I  presume  he  is  qualified  for  that  which 
he  desires ;  and  I  doubt  not,  if  it  be  consistent  with  justice, 
you  will  gratify  me  in  him. 

Let  this,  however,  be  an  opportunity  of  telling  you — What  ? 
What  I  cannot  tell, — the  kindness  I  bear  you,  the  affection  I 

1  Published  by  Mr.  D.  Swift. 
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feel  for  yon,  the  hearty  wishes  I  form  for  you,  my  prayers 
for  your  health  of  body  and  mind,  or  the  best  softenings  of 
the  -want  of  either,  quiet  and  resignation.  You  lose  little 
by  not  hearing  such  things  as  this  idle  and  base  generation 
has  to  tell  you.  You  lose  not  much  by  forgetting  most  of 
what  now  passes  in  it.  Perhaps,  to  have  a  memory  that 
retains  the  past  scenes  of  our  country,  and  forgets  the  present, 
is  the  means  to  be  happier  and  better  contented.  But,  if  the 
evil  of  the  day  be  not  intolerable  (though  sufficient,  God 
knows,  at  any  period  of  life)  we  may,  at  least  we  should, 
nay,  we  must,  whether  patiently  or  impatiently,  bear  it,  and 
make  the  best  of  what  we  cannot  make  better,  but  may  make 
worse.  To  hear  that  this  is  your  situation,  and  your  temper, 
and  that  peaco  attends  you  at  home,  and  one  or  two  true 
friend's,  who  are  tender  about  you,  would  be  a  great  ease  to 
me  to  know,  and  know  from  yourself.  Tell  me  who  those 
are  whom  you  now  love  or  esteem,  that  I  may  love  and 
esteem  them  too ;  and,  if  ever  they  come  to  England,  let 
them  be  my  friends.  If,  by  anything  I  can  here  do,  I  can 
serve  you,  or  please  you,  be  certain  it  will  mend  my  hap- 
piness ;  and  that  no  satisfaction  anything  gives  me  hero  will 
be  superior,  if  equal  to  it. 

My  dear  dean, — whom  I  never  will  forget,  or  think  of 
with  coolness, — many  are  yet  living  here  who  frequently  men- 
tion you  with  affection  and  respect.  Lord  Orrery,  Lord 
Bathurst,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Lord  Oxford,  Lord  Masham, 
Lewis,  Mrs.  P.  Blount, — allow  one  woman  to  the  list,  for 
she  is  as  constant  to  old  friendships  as  any  man, — and  many 
young  men  there  are,  nay,  all  that  are  any  credit  to  this 
age,  who  lore  you  unknown,  who  kindle  at  your  fire,  and 
learn  by  your  genius.  *  Nothing  of  you  can  die,  nothing  of 
you  can  decay,  nothing  of  you  can  aufFer,  nothing  of  you  can. 
be  obscured  or  locked  up  from  esteem  and  admiration,  except 
what  is  at  the  deanery, — just  as  much  of  you  only  as  God 
made  mortal.  May  the  rest  of  you,  which  is  all,  be  as  happy 
hereafter  as  honest  men  may  expect,  and  need  not  doubt,  while, 
knowing  nothing  more,  they  know  that  their  Maker  is  mer- 
ciful.    Adieu.     Yours  ever. 
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POPE  TO  LORD  ORRERY. 


Twttnam,  Nov.  7,  1738. 

When  you  get  to  Dublin  (whither  I  direct  this,  supposing 
you  will  see  our  dear  fiiend  as  soon  as  possible)  pray  put  the 
dean  in  mind  of  me,  and  tell  him,  I  hope  he  received  my  last. 
Tell  him  how  dearly  I  love  and  how  greatly  I  honour 
him;  how  greatly  I  reflect  on  every  testimony  of  his  friend- 
ship ;  how  much  I  resolve  to  give  the  best  I  can  of  my  esteem 
for  him  to  posterity ;  and  assure  him,  the  world  has  nothing  in 
it  I  admire  so  much,  nothing  the  loss  of  which  I  should  regret 
so  much,  as  his  genius  and  his  virtues. 


140.' 


SWIFT  TO  POPE. 


Dublin,  April  28, 1739. 

Dear  Sir, — 'The  gentleman  who  will  have  the  honour  to 
deliver  you  this,  although  he  be  one  related  to  me,  which  is  by 
no  means  any  sort  of  recommendation ; s  for  I  am  utterly  void 
of  what  the  world  calls  natural  affection,  and  with  good  reason, 
because  they  are  a  numerous  race,  degenerating  from  their 
ancestors,  who  were  of  good  esteem  for  their  loyalty  and  suffer- 
ings in  the  rebellion  against  King  Charles  the  First.  This 
cousin  of  mine,  who  is  so  desirous  to  wait  on  you,  is  named 
Deane  Swift,  because  his  great  grandfather  by  the  grand- 
mother's side  was  Admiral  Deane,  who  having  been  one  of  the 
regicides,  had  the  good  fortune  to  save  his  neck  by  dying  a 
year  or  two  before  the  Restoration. 


1  Published  by  Lord  Orrery. 

2  Published  by  Hawkesworth. 

8  Swift,  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
was  only  two  years  old,  and  he  and 
his  mother  were  dependent  upon  re- 
lations for  their  support.  Though  he 
was  sent  to  school  and  college,  he  was 
very  poor,  and  the  hardships  he  en- 
dured gave  him  a  dislike  to  his  family, 
who  he    thought  had  done  less  for 


him  than  their  means  and  duty  re- 
quired. A  few  days  before  his  letter 
to  Pope,  introducing  his  young  rela- 
tive, Swift  wrote  to  another  friend, 
11  Mrs.  Whiteway  says  he  is  my 
cousin,  which  will  not  be  to  his  ad- 
vantage, for  I  hate  all  relations." 
Swift's  father  and  Mr.  D.  Swift's 
grandfather  were  brothers. 
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I  have  a  great  esteem  for  Mr.  Deane  Swift,  who  is  much 
the  most  valuable  of  any  of  his  family.  He  was  first  a  student 
in  this  university,  and  finished  his  studies  at  Oxford,  where 
Dr.  King,  principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  assured  me,  that  Mr. 
Swift  behaved  himself  with  good  reputation  and  credit.  He 
has  a  very  good  taste  for  wit,  writes  agreeable  and  entertain- 
ing verses,  and  is  a  perfect  master  equally  skilled  in  the  best 
Greek  and  Roman  authors.1  He  has  a  true  spirit  for  liberty, 
and  with  all  these  advantages  is  extremely  decent  and  modest 
Mr.  Swift  is  heir  to  the  little  paternal  estate  of  our  family  at 
Goodrich  in  Herefordshire.  My  grandfather  was  so  persecuted 
and  plundered  two  and  fifty  times  by  the  barbarity  of  Crom- 
well's hellish  crew,  of  which  I  find  an  account  in  a  book  called 
Mercurius  Rusticus,  that  the  poor  old  gentleman  was  forced 
to  sell  the  better  half  of  his  estate  to  support  his  family.  How- 
ever, three  of  his  sons  had  better  fortune ;  for,  coming  over  to 
this  kingdom,  and  taking  to  the  law,  they  all  purchased  good 
estates,  of  which  Mr.  Deane  Swift  has  a  good  share,  but  with 
some  incumbrance. 

I  had  a  mind  that  this  young  gentleman  should  have  the 
honour  of  being  known  to  you,  which  is  all  the  favour  I  ask 
for  him ;  and  that  if  he  stays  any  time  longer  in  London  than 
he  now  intends,  you  will  permit  him  to  wait  on  you  sometimes. 
I  am,  my  dearest  friend,  your  most  obedient  and  most  humble 
servant. 


141."  SWIFT  TO  POPE. 

May  10,  1739,  at  a  conjecture. 

You  are  to  suppose,  for  the  little  time  I  shall  live,  that  my 
memory  is  entirely  gone,  and  especially  of  any  thing  that  was 
told  me  last  night  or  this  morning.  I  have  one  favour  to  en- 
treat from  you.  I  know  the  high  esteem  and  friendship  you 
bear  to  your  friend,  Mr.  Lyttelton,  whom  you  call  "  the  rising 
genius  of  this  age."  His  fame,  his  virtue,  honour,  and  courage, 

1  In  1755  ho  published  a  rambling     poor  impression  of  his  talents,  temper, 
Essay  upon  the  Life,  Writings,  and     and  judgment. 
Character  of  Swift,  which  loaves  a         *  Published  by  Mr.  D.  Swift. 
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have  been  early  spread,  even  among  us.  I  find  he  is  secretary 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  his  royal  highness  has  been  for 
several  years  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Dublin.  All  this 
is  a  prelude  to  a  request  I  am  going  to  make  to  you.  There 
is  in  this  city  one  Alexander  M'Aulay,  a  lawyer  of  great  dis- 
tinction for  skill  and  honesty,  zealous  for  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  and  loyal  to  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  particularly  to 
the  Prince  of  "Wales,  for  his  highness's  love  to  both  kingdoms. 
Mr.  M'Aulay  is  now  soliciting  for  a  seat  in  parliament  here, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Coghill,  a  civilian,  who  was  one  of 
the  persons  chosen  for  this  university  :  and,  as  his  royal  high- 
ness continues  still  chancellor  of  it,  there  is  no  person  so  proper 
to  nominate  the  representative  as  himself.1  If  this  favour  can 
be  procured  by  your  good- will,  and  Mr.  Lyttelton's  interest,  it 
will  be  a  particular  obligation  to  me,  and  grateful  to  the 
people  of  Ireland,  in  giving  them  one  of  their  own  nation  to 
represent  this  university. 

There  is  a  man  in  my  choir,  one  Mr.  Lamb ;  he  has  at  pre- 
sent but  half  a  vicarship ;  the  value  of  it  is  not  quite  fifty 
pounds  per  annum.  You  writ  to  me  in  his  favour  some 
months  ago ;  and,  if  I  outlive  any  one  vicar-choral,  Mr.  Lamb 
shall  certainly  have  a  full  pl$ce,  because  he  very  well  deserves 
it ;  and  I  am  obliged  to  you  very  much  for  recommending 
him. 


142.1  POPE  TO  SWIFT. 

May  17,  1739. 

Dearest  Sir, — Every  time  I  see  your  hand,  it  is  the 
greatest  satisfaction  that  any  writing  can  give  me ;  and  I  am 
in  proportion  grieved  to  find  that  several  of  my  letters  to 

1  The  chancellor  of  the  university  resisted  the  interference,  and  rejected 

had   no    more    claim    to    name    its  Mr.  M'Aulay.      He  is  eulogised  in 

representative   in    parliament     than  Swift's  will  for  his  "  great  learning, 

to    appoint     the    member    for    the  fine  natural  parts,  piety,  benevolence, 

city    of  Dublin.    Swift  was  trying,  and  his  truly  honourable  zeal  in  de- 

through  the  influence  of  the  Prince  of  fence  of    the    legal    rights    of    the 

Wales,  to  supersede  the  free  choice  of  clergy." 

the  electors  and  force  on  them  his  own         8  Published  by  Hawkesworth. 
nominee.    The  electors  very  properly 
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testify  it  to  you  miscarry ;  and  you  ask  me  the  same  questions 
again,  which  I  prolixly  have  answered  before.  Your  last, 
which  was  delivered  me  by  Mr.  Swift,  inquires  where  and 
how  is  Lord  Bolingbruke,  who,  in  a  paragraph  in  my  last, 
under  his  own  hand,  gave  you  an  account  of  himself;  and  I 
employed  almost  a  whole  letter  on  his  affairs  afterward. 
He  has  sold  Dawlcy  for  twenty-six  thousand  pounds,  much 
to  his  own  satisfaction.'  His  plan  of  life  is  now  a  very  agree- 
able one,  in  the  finest  country  of  France,  divided  between 
study  and  exercise ;  for  he  still  reads  and  writes  five  or  six 
hours  a  day,  and  generally  hunts  twice  a  week.  He  has  the 
whole  forest  of  Fontainchleau  at  his  command,  with  the  king's 
stables  and  dogs,  &o.,  his  lady's  Bon-in-law  being  governor  of 
that  place.  She  resides  most  part  of  the  year  with  my  lord, 
at  a  large  house  they  have  hired,  and  the  rest  with  her 
daughter,  who  is  abbess  of  a  royal  convent  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

I  never  saw  him  in  stronger  health,  or  in  better  humour 
with  his  friends,3  or  more  indifferent  and  dispassionate  to  his 
enemies.  He  is  seriously  set  upon  writing  some  parts  of  the 
history  of  his  times,  which  he  has  begun  by  a  noble  introduc- 
tion, presenting  a  view  of  the  whole  stale  of  Europe,  from 
the  Pyrcnean  treaty.  He  has  hence  deduced  a  summary 
sketch  of  the  natural  and  incidental  interests  of  each  king- 
dom, and  bow  they  have  varied  from,  or  approached  to,  the 
true  politics  of  each,  in  the  several  administrations  to  this 
time.  The  history  itself  will  bo  particular  only  on  such  facta 
and  anecdotes  as  he  personally  knew,  or  produces  vouchers 
for,  both  from  home  and  abroad.  This  puts  into  my  mind  to 
tell  you  a  fear  he  expressed  lately  to  me,  that  some  facts  in 
your  history  of  the  queen's  last  years,  which  he  read  here 
with  me  in  1727,  are  not  exactly  stated,  and  that  he  may 
be  obliged  to  vary  from  them,  in  relation,  I  believe,  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,   of  which  great  care  surely 

1  He  hail  oflVred  in  January  1738  the  rest  of  tlic  purchase-money  was  to 

to  sell  it  fur  25,000/.,  or  for  2(1,000?.  go  in  payment  of  his  debts, 
and  on   annuity   of   1000/.   till   the         *  "  Ho  is  fat,   fair,  and   in  high 

death  of  his  father.      The  annuity  spirits,"  wrote   Alderman  Barber  to 

was  necessary  to  his  subsistence,  and  Swill  July  2,  1738. 
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should  be  taken.  And  he  told  me,  that  when  he  saw  you  in 
1727,  he  made  you  observe  them,  and  that  you  promised  you 
would  take  care.1 

"We  very  often  commemorated  you  during  the  five  months 
we  lived  together  at  Twickenham,  at  which  place  could  I 
see  you  again,  as  I  may  hope  to  see  him,  I  would  envy  no 
country  in  the  world ;  and  think  not  Dublin  only,  but  France 
and  Italy,  not  worth  the  visiting  once  in  my  life.  The 
mention  of  travelling  introduces  your  old  acquaintance  Mr. 
Jervas,  who  went  to  Rome  and  Naples  purely  in  search  of 
health.  An  asthma  has  reduced  his  body,  but  his  spirit 
retains  all  its  vigour ;  and  he  is  returned,  declaring  life  itself 
not  worth  a  day's  journey,  at  the  expense  of  parting  from 
one's  friends.1  Mr.  Lewis  every  day  remembers  you.  I  lie 
at  his  house  in  town.  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  daughter  does  not 
degenerate  from  the  humour  and  goodness  of  her  father.  I 
love  her  much.8  She  is  like  Gay,  very  idle,  very  ingenious, 
and  inflexibly  honest.  Mrs.  Fatty  Blount  is  one  of  the  most 
considerate  and  mindful  of  women  in  the  world  towards 
others,  the  least  so  in  regard  to  herself.  She  speaks  of  you 
constantly.  I  scarce  know  two  more  women  worth  naming  to 
you.  The  rest  are  ladies,  run  after  music,  and  play  at  cards. 
I  always  make  your  compliments  to  Lord  Oxford  and  Lord 
Masham  when  I  see  them.  I  see  John  Barber  seldom ;  but 
always  find  him  proud  of  some  letter  from  you.4  I  did  my 
best  with  him,  in  behalf  of  one  of  your  friends,  and  spoke  to 


1  Swift,  whose  judgment  was  gone, 
was  eager  at  this  time  to  publish  his 
History,  and  his  friends  were  anxious 
to  keep  it  back  till  some  of  the  errors 
were  corrected,  and  the  personalities 
softened.  His  old  allies  were  con- 
scious that  slanders  which  found 
favour  with  heated  partisans  would 
disgust  a  new  and  more  dispassionate 
generation. 

2  He  lingered  only  a  few  months 
longer,  and  died  in  London,  Nov.  2, 
1739.     He  bequeathed  Pope  10002. 

3  He  left  her  a  legacy  of  200/.,  and 
51.  for  a  ring. 


4  "Alderman  Barber,"  Swift  wrote, 
Oct.  23, 1736,  "  was  my  old  acquaint- 
ance. I  got  him  two  or  three  em- 
ployments when  I  had  credit  with 
the  queen's  ministers,  but  upon  her 
majesty's  death  he  was  stripped  of 
them  all.  However,  joining  with 
Mr.  Gumley,  they  both  entered  into 
the  South  Sea  Scheme,  and  the  alder- 
man grew  prodigiously  rich,  but  by 
pursuing  too  far  he  lost  two-thirds  of 
his  gains.  However,  he  bought  a 
house  with  some  acres  near  Richmond, 
and  another  in  London,  and  kept 
50,000/.,  which  enabled  him  to  make 
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Mr.  Lyttelton  for  the  other,'  who  was  more  prompt  to  catch, 
than  I  to  give  fire,  and  flew  to  the  prince  that  instant,  who 
was  as  pleased  to  please  me. 

You  ask  me  how  I  am  at  court.  I  keep  my  own  walk,  and 
deviate  from  it  to  no  court.  The  prince  shows  me  a  distinc- 
tion beyond  any  merit  or  pretence  on  my  part;*  and  I  have 
received  a  present  from  him  of  some  marble  heads  of  poets 
for  my  library,  and  some  urns  for  my  garden.  The  minis- 
terial writers  rail  at  me ;  yet  I  have  no  quarrel  with  their 
masters,  nor  think  it  of  weight  enough  to  complain  of  them. 
I  am  very  well  with  the  courtiers  I  ever  was,  or  would  be 
acquainted  with.  At  least  they  are  civil  to  me,  which  is  all 
I  ask  from  courtiers,  and  all  a  wise  man  will  expect  from 
them.  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  makes  great  court  to 
me ;  but  I  am  too  old  for  her,  mind  and  body.  Yet  I  culti-  ' 
vate  some  young  people's  friendship,  because  they  may  be 
honest  men ;  whereas  the  old  ones  experience  too  often  proves 
not  to  be  so,  I  having  dropped  ten  where  I  have  taken  up 
one,  and  I  hope  to  play  the  better  with  fewer  in  my  hand. 
There  is  a  Lord  Cornbury,  a  Lord  Polwarth,  a  Mr.  Murray," 
and  one  or  two  moro,  with  whom  I  would  never  fear  to  hold 
out  against  all  the  corruption  in  the  world. 

You  compliment  me  in  vain  upon  retaining  my  poetical 
spirit.  I  am  sinking  fast  into  prose ;  and  if  I  ever  write 
more,  it  ought,  at  these  years,  and  in  these  times,  to  be  some- 
thing, the  matter  of  which  will  give  a  value  to  the  work, 
,  not  merely  the  manner.  Since  my  protest,  for  so  I  call  my 
Dialogue  of  1738,  I  have  written  but  ten  lines,  which  I  will 
send  you.  They  are  an  insertion  for  the  next  new  edition  of 
the  Dunciad,  which  generally  is  reprinted  once  in  two  years. 

a  figure  in  the  city."   He  was  the  son  who  the  friend  was  for  whom  Pope 

of  a  barber,  and  his  own  trade  waa  interceded  with  Mr.  Barber. 

that  of  a  printer.      He  acquired  a  *  Pope  satirised  George  II.,  which 

short-lived  popularity  while  he  was  procured  him  the  civility  of  the  Prince 

lord  mayor  by  his  opposition  to  Wal-  of  Wales,  who  detested  his  father,  and 

jiole's  scheme  of  excise,  but  ho  waa  lived  in  open  hostility  to  him. 

not  respected,  and  had  a  bail  charac-  *  Lord  Polwarth   was    afterwards 

tcr  for  avarice,  drunkenness,  and  li-  Lord  Marehmont,  and  Murray,  Lord 

centiousness.  Mansfield. 
1  Mr.  M'Aulay.    It  does  not  appear 
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In  the  second  canto,  among  the  authors  who  dive  in  Fleet- 
ditch,  immediately  after  Arnall,  verse  300,  add  these : 

Next  plunged  a  feeble,  but  a  desp'rate  pack,1 
With  each  a  sickly  brother,  at  his  back  ; 8 
Sons  of  a  day  !  just  buoyant  on  the  flood, 
Then  numbered  with  the  puppies  in  the  mud. 
Ask  ye  their  names  ?    I  could  as  soon  disclose 
The  names  of  these  blind  puppies,  as  of  those. 
Fast  by,  like  Kiobe,  her  children  gone, 
Sits  mother  Osborne,8  stupified  to  stone  ; 
And  rueful  Paxton  4  tells  the  world  with  tears, 
These  are, — ah  1  no ;  these  were  my  Gazetteers. 

Having  nothing  to  tell  you  of  my  poetry,  I  come  to  what  is 
now  my  chief  care,  my  health  and  amusement.  The  first  is 
better,  as  to  head-aches ;  worse  as  to  weakness  and  nerves. 
The  changes  of  weather  affect  me  much;  otherwise  I  want 
not  spirits,  except  when  indigestions  prevail.  The  mornings 
are  my  life ;  in  the  evenings  I  am  not  dead  indeed,  but 
sleep,  and  am  stupid  enough.  I  love  reading  still,  better 
than  conversation :  but  my  eyes  fail,  and  at  the  hours  when 
most  people  indulge  in  company,  I  am  tired,  and  find  the 
labour  of  the  past  day  sufficient  to  weigh  me  down.  So  I 
hide  myself  in  bed,  as  a  bird  in  his  nest,  much  about  the 
same  time,  and  rise  and  chirp  the  earlier  in  the  morning. 
I  often  vary  the  scene — indeed  at  every  friend's  call — from 
London  to  Twickenham,  or  the  contrary,  to  receive  them,  or 
be  received  by  them. 

Lord  Bathurst  is  still  my  constant  friend,  and  yours :  but 
his  country-seat  is  now  always  in  Gloucestershire,  not  in  this 
neighbourhood.8  Mr.  Pulteney  has  no  country-seat,  and  in 
town  I  see  him  seldom ;  but  he  always  asks  after  you.     In 


1  The  Gazetteers  were  daily  papers. 
— Bowles. 

1  They  print  one  at  the  back  of  the 
other  to  send  into  the  country.  Mr. 
Po{>c's  MS.  note. — Hawkesworth. 

They  were  printed  on  one  side  of  a 
sheet,  and  the  other  side  served  for 
the  paper  of  the  next  day.—  Bowles. 

*  Osborne  was  the  assumed  name 
of  the  publisher  of  the  Gazetteer. — 


Bowles. 

The  real  author  was  said  to  be  a 
woman. — Walter  Scott. 

4  A  solicitor,  who  procured  and 
paid  those  writers.  Mr.  Pope's  MS. 
note.  — Hawkesworth. 

*  Riskins,  in  Buckinghamshire,  be- 
came the  property  of  Lord  Bathunt 
by  his  marriage,  and  in  1739  he  sold 
it  to  Lord  Hartford. 
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the  summer,  I  generally  ramble  for  a  mouth  to  Lord  Cob- 
ham's,  the  Bath,  or  elsewhere.  In  all  these  rambles  my 
mind  is  full  of  you  and  poor  Gay,  with  whom  I  travelled  so 
duli ght fully  two  summers.1  "Why  cannot  I  cross  the  sea  ? 
Tho  unhappiest  malady  I  have  to  complain  of,  tho  unhappiest 
accident  of  my  whole  life,  is  that  weakness  of  the  breast, 
which  makes  the  physicians  of  opinion  that  a  strong  vomit 
would  kill  me.  I  have  never  taken  one,  nor  had  a  natural 
motion  that  way  in  fifteen  years.  I  went,  some  years  ago, 
with  Lord  Peterborough,  about  ten  leagues  at  sea,  purely  to 
try  if  I  could  sail  without  sea  sickness,  and  with  no  other 
view  than  to  make  yourself  and  Lord  Bolingbroke  a  visit 
before  I  died.  But  the  experiment,  though  almost  all  the 
way  near  the  coast,  had  almost  ended  all  my  views  at  once-. 
Well  then,  I  must  submit  to  live  at  the  distance  which  fortune 
has  set  us  at :  but  my  memory,  my  affections,  my  esteem,  are 
inseparable  from  you,  and  will,  my  dear  friend,  be  for  ever 
yours.' 

P.8. — May  19.  This  I  end  at  Lord  Orrery's,  in  company 
with  Dr.  King.  Wherever  I  can  find  two  or  three  that  are 
yours,  I  adhere  to  them  naturally,  and  by  that  title  they 
become  mine.  I  thank  you  for  sending  Jlr.  Swift  to  mc.  Ho 
can  tell  you  more  of  me. 

A  Sbcokd  Postscript. 
One  of  my  new  friends,  Mr.  Lyttelton,  was  to  the  last  degree 
glad  to  have  any  request  from  you  to  make  to  his  master. 
The  moment  I  showed  him  yours  concerning  Mr.  M'Aulay, 
he  went  to  him  and  it  was  granted.  He  is  extremely  obliged 
for  the  promotion  of  Lamb.  I  will  make  you  no  particular 
speeches  from  him ;  but  you  and  he  have  a  mutual  right  to 
each  other.  Sint  tales  animee  Concordes.  He  loves  you,  though 
he  sees  you  not ;  as  all  posterity  will  love  you,  who  will  not 
see  you,  but  reverence  and  admire  you. 

1  The  summers  of  1726  and  1727  and  sensible  letter  ;  and  such  an  ae- 
when  Swift,  Gay,  and  Pope  made  a  count  as  this,  of  himself,  of  his  con- 
circuit  of  visits  to  their  country  nections,  habits,  and  studies,  no  one 
friends.  can  read  without  kindness  aud  eym- 

1  This  is  a  most  interesting,  kind,  pathy. —Bowles. 
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1739. 

Sir, — I  am  now  with  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  who  has 
commanded  me  to  write  for  him  to  you.  He  is  extremely 
deaf  and  giddy,  which  is  doubly  heavy  at  this  juncture,  as  it 
prevents  him  from  making  you  acquainted  with  one  of  the 
most  valuable  men  of  the  kingdom,  Mr.  M'Aulay,  whose  only 
business  to  England  is  to  pay  his  duty,  respects,  and  most 
humble  thanks  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  you,  sir,  and  Mr. 
Lyttleton.  The  character  which  the  dean  has  ordered  mo  to 
give  you  of  Counsellor  M'Aulay  is  this — that  he  is  a  man  of 
religion,  without  enthusiasm  or  hypocrisy ;  of  excellent  under- 
standing, learning,  taste,  and  probity ;  a  just  defender  of  other 
men's  properties,  and  the  liberty  of  his  prince  and  country  ;  a 
most  dutiful  son,  a  faithful  friend. — Here  I  stopped,  to  put 
the  dean  in  mind  that  I  was  writing  to  Mr.  Pope,  not  of  him. 
Ho  bid  me  go  on,  finish  my  sentence,  and  then  make  my 
remarks, — a  tender  husband,  father,  and  master.  The  dean 
now  in  his  turn  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  my  precipitation  P 
Was  I  still  of  opinion  it  was  Mr.  Pope  he  was  describing  ?  As 
we  women  do  not  like  to  own  ourselves  mistaken,  I  insisted  on 
being  in  the  right  in  what  I  said,  for  I  could  see  no  other 
difference  in  the  pictures,  than  what  an  able  artist  might  have 
designedly  made,  where  one  part  was  darkly  shaded,  for  the 
imagination  of  the  beholder  to  fill  up. 

The  dean  says  his  great  loss  of  memory,  and  very  bad  state 
of  health,  would  be  still  more  supportable,  if  he  were  not 
incapacitated  by  it  to  converse  with  you,  who  have  his  heart, 
his  warmest  wishes,  and  tenderest  affections.  Allow  me,  sir, 
to  add  one  wish  for  myself,  that  I  may  be  an  humble  attendant 
on  you  both  in  that  glorious  place,  where  great  souls  will,  I 
am  sure,  from  a  just  God  enjoy  a  more  exalted  happiness 
in  being  perpetually  together.  I  am,  sir,  with  the  highest 
respect,  your  most  humble  and  most  obedient  servant. 

1  Published  by  Walter  Scott. 
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POPE  TO  MR.  NUGENT. 


TwiTEKHAic,  March  26,  [1740]. 

Sir, — When  you  did  me  the  favour  to  acquaint  me  of  Mrs. 
Whiteway's  offer,  I  thought  it  not  necessary  to  give  you  a 
trouble  which  I  imagined  would  be  less  so  to  my  Lord  Orreiy. 
But  upon  reflection  I  believe  he  is  not  upon  the  best  terms 
with  the  lady ;  at  least,  as  she  chose  to  propose  this  to  your- 
self, it  may  bo  better  to  apply  by  the  same  person  to  whom 
she  mentioned  it ;  and  for  my  own  part  I  assure  you,  sir,  you 
are  not  the  last  man  I  would  owe  a  favour  to.  I  shall*  be 
therefore  truly  obliged  to  you  if  you  write  as  you  proposed* 
and  thank  her  in  my  name  for  securing  those  papers  against 
all  disagreeable  accidents.  If  she  send  them  by  some  honest 
hand  to  you,  I  shall  know  they  are  as  safe  as  in  my  own 
custody.  Though  I  have  many  poetical  thanks  to  pay  you,*  I 
must  particularise  your  Ode  to  Lord  Marchmont,'  both  the 
design  and  execution  of  which  manifest  that  spirit  which  once 


1  Published  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  August,  1849. 

2  Robert  Nugent,  an  Irishman,  was 
successively  Viscount  (Mare  and  Earl 
Nugent.  He  was  coarse,  jovial,  and 
immoral,  with  a  fair  amount  of  wit, 
talent,  and  knowledge,  unchastened 
by  taste  or  judgment.  Horace  "Wal- 
j)ole  says  that  his  speeches  in  the 
House  of  Commons  were  an  alterna- 
tion of  absurdities,  bombast,  and 
ability,  and,  when  best,  were  usually 
injured  by  a  vociferating  delivery. 
He  attempted  ]>octry,  and,  among 
other  small  productions,  had  recently 
published  two  odes  which  nobody  be- 
lieved to  be  his  own.  One  of  them 
was  a  piece  of  sounding  declamation, 
much  admired  at  the  time,  on  his 
conversion  from  popery  to  protest- 
antism, and  commenced  with  the 
lines, 

Rcmoto  from  liberty  and  truth 
By  fortune's  crimo,  my  early  youth, 
Drank  orror'ti  poiaonod  uprin  ljb. 


At  fourscore  he  went  back  to  the 
poisoned  springs,  and  ended  as  he 
began — a  roman  catholic.  He  was  a 
time-server,  and  Burke  used  to  caU 
him  old  "  remote  from  liberty  and 
truth." 

3  Pope's  Lord  Pol  wart  h,  who  had 
just  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Marchmont  by  the  death  of  his  father 
in  Jan.  1740.  As  a  Scotch  peer  he 
was  disqualified  from  remaining  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and,  not 
being  elected  a  Scotch  representative 
]K«cr,  he  had  no  seat  in  the  House  of 
Ix>rds.  Nugent' s  ode  is  a  commemo- 
ration of  the  wonders  he  had  per- 
formed in  the  lower  house,  and  an 
entreaty  that  his  exclusion  from  par- 
liament would  not  induce  him  to 
retire  from  his   "sinking  country's 


cause. 


>♦ 


Then  write  and  eternise  thy  page  ; 
And.  unconfined  by  time  and  place, 
Exhort,  and  save  a  better  rac  . 
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animated  the  heads  and  hearts  of  poets,  and  for  which  your 
ode,  like  those  of  AIcsbus,  will  challenge  esteem  as  well  as 
praise.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obliged  and  obedient  humble 
servant. 

I. may  remember  Mrs.  Nugent  as  one  of  the  companions  of 
my  younger  and  gayer  days,1  and  sigh  to  be  able  to  live  on 
with  them.  But  we  are  no  longer  creatures  of  the  same 
element:  they  are  all  air  and  fire,  and  I  am  earth;  however 
I  admire  their  flights,  and  am  their  servant. 


145.1 


MR.  NUGENT  TO  MRS.  WHITEWAY. 


Bath,  April  2,  1740. 

Madam, — I  had  not  until  very  lately  an  opportunity  of 
letting  Mr.  Pope  know  his  obligations  to  you,  of  which  he  is 
very  sensible,  and  has  desired  me  to  beg  that  you  will  remit  to 
me  by  a  safe  hand,  whatever  letters  of  his  are  now  in  your 
possession.  I  shall  be  in  town  next  week,  so  that  you  may  be 
pleased  to  direct  to  me  by  the  first  convenient  opportunity  at 
my  house  in  Dover  Street,  London.  I  am,  madam,  with  great 
esteem,  your  most  humble  and  obedient  servant. 

My  compliments  to  Mr.  qgd  Mrs.  Swift.  I  shall  say  nothing 
of  the  picture,  because  I  am  sure  you  remember  it.  I  must 
beg  that  you  will  let  Mr.  Bindon  *  know  I  would  have  the 
picture  no  more  than  a  head  upon  a  three-quarter  cloth,  to 
match  one  which  I  now  have  of  Mr.  Pope. 


1  Mrs.  Nugent  was  the  sister  of 
Pope's  friend,  Secretary  Craggs.  She 
was  Nugent's  second  wife,  and  he 
was  her  third  husband.  She  was  ex- 
cessively ugly,  and  his  had  usage  of 
her  confirmed  the  general  belief  that 
he  only  married  her  for  her  great 
wealth,  which  enabled  him  to  embark 
in  political  life,  and  get  np  in  the 
world. 

8  Published  by  Mr.  D.  Swift. 


8  Francis  Bindon  was  a  Dublin 
painter  and  architect,  who  had  a  com- 
mission from  Nugent  to  paint  a  por- 
trait of  Swift.  The  celebrity  of 
Swift  has  alone  kept  alive  the  name 
of  the  artist,  whose  portraits  are  in 
the  stiff,  common-place  style  which 
then  prevailed.  They  have  the  merit 
of  individuality,  and  evidently  pre- 
serve the  lineaments  of  the  original. 
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146.1  roPE  TO  MR.  GERRARD. 

April  18,  1740. 

Sir, — I  was  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  wait  upon  yon,  when  yon 
sent  me  Dr.  Swift's  letter.  I  was  at  dinner  with  my  Lord 
Burlington,  and  a  great  deal  of  company  at  his  table.  I  could 
only  reply  that,  as  soon  as  I  returned  to  London,  I  would 
receive  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  friend  of  Dean  Swift's.  In  the 
meantime,  I  send  this  to  my  lodging  to  be  delivered  to  you, 
which  is  all  I  can  do  till  my  return  from  Windsor  Forest; 
and  if  you  leave  a  line  to  acquaint  me  where  you  may  be 
found,  I  will  do  myself  that  satisfaction  in  five  or  six  days. 
I  am,  with  all  respect,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant. 


147.J  MRS.  WHITEWAY  TO  POPE. 

May  16,   1740. 

Sir, — Should  I  make  an  apology  for  writing  to  you,  I  might 
be  asked  why  I  did  so.     If  I  have  erred,  my  design  at  least  is 
good,  both  to  you  and  the  Dean  of  St  Patrick ;  for  I  write  in 
relation  to  my  friend,  and  I  write  to  his  friend,  which  I  hope 
will  plead  my  excuse.     As  I  sa^  a  letter  of  yours  to  him, 
wherein  I  had  the  honour  to  be  named,  I  take  the  liberty  to 
tell  you,  with  grief  of  heart,  his  memory  is  so  much  impaired, 
that  in  a  few  hours  he  forgot  it ;  nor  is  his  judgment  sound 
enough,  had  he  many  tracts  by  him,  to  finish  or  correct  them, 
as  you  have  desired.     His  health  is  as  good  as  can  be  expected, 
free  from  all  the  tortures  of  old  age  ;  and  his  deafness,  lately 
returned,  is  all  the  bodily  uneasiness  he  has  to  complain  of.  A 
few  years  ago  he  burnt  most  of  his  writings  unprinted,  except 
a  few  loose  papers,  which  are  in  my  possession,  and  which  I 
promise  you,  if  I  outlive  him,  shall  never  be  made  public  with- 
out your  approbation.     There  is  one  treatise  in  his  own  keep- 
ing, called  Advice  to  Servants,  very  unfinished  and  incorrect, 

1  Published  by  Walter  Scott.  2  Published  by  Mr.  D.  Swift. 
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yet  what  is  done  of  it  has  so  much  humour,  that  it  may  appear 
as  a  posthumous  work.  The  History  of  the  Four  Last  Years 
of  Queen  Anne's  Reign  I  suppose  you  have  seen  with  Dr. 
King,  to  whom  he  sent  it  some  time  ago,  and,  if  I  am  rightly 
informed,  is  the  only  piece  of  his,  except  Gulliver,  which  he 
ever  proposed  making  money  hy,  and  was  given  to  Dr.  King 
with  that  design,  if  it  might  he  printed.  I  mention  this  to 
you,  lest  the  doctor  should  die,  and  his  heirs  imagine  they  have 
a  right  to  dispose  of  it.  I  entreat,  sir,  you  will  not  take  notice 
to  any  person  of  the  hints  I  have  given  you  in  this  letter. 
They  are  only  designed  for  yourself:  to  the  dean's  friends  in 
England  they  can  only  give  trouble,  and  to  his  enemies  and 
starving  wits  cause  of  triumph.  I  enclose  this  to  Alderman 
Barber,  who  I  am  sure  will  deliver  it  safe,  yet  knows  nothing 
more  than  its  being  a  paper  that  belongs  to  you. 

The  ceremony  of  answering  women's  letters,  may,  perhaps, 
make  you  think  it  necessary  to  answer  mine ;  but  I  do  not 
expect  it,  because  your  time  either  is  or  ought  to  be  better 
employed,  unless  it  be  in  my  power  to  serve  you  in  buying 
Irish  linen,  or  any  other  command  you  are  pleased  to  lay  on 
me,  which  I  shall  execute  to  the  best  of  my  capacity,  with 
the  greatest  readiness,  integrity,  and  secrecy ;  for  whether  it 
be  my  years,  or  a  less  degree  of  vanity  in  my  composition  than 
in  some  of  my  sex,  I  can  receive  such  an  honour  from  you 
without  mentioning  it.  I  should,  some  time  past,  have  writ 
to  you  on  this  subject,  had  I  not  fancied  that  it  glanced  at 
the  ambition  of  being  thought  a  person  of  consequence,  by 
interfering  between  you  and  the  dean,  a  character  of  all  others 
which  I  dislike. 

I  have  several  of  your  letters  to  the  dean,  which  I  will 
send  by  the  first  safe  hand  that  I  can  get  to  deliver  them  to 
yourself.  I  believe  it  may  be  Mr.  M'Aulay,  the  gentleman 
the  dean  recommended,  through  your  friendship,  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales. 

I  believe  this  may  be  the  only  letter  which  you  ever  received 
without  asking  a  favour,  a  compliment,  extolling  your  genius, 
running  in  raptures  on  your  poetry,  or  admiring  your  distin- 
guishable virtue.  I  am,  sir,  with  very  high  respect,  your 
most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant. 
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Mr.  Swift,  who  waited  on  you  last  summer,  is  since  that 
marriod  to  my  daughter.  He  desires  me  to  present  you  his 
most  obedient  respects  and  humble  thanks  for  the  particular 
honour  conferred  upon  him  in  permitting  him  to  spend  a  day 
with  you  at  Twickeuham,  a  favour  he  will  always  remember 
with  gratitude. 


148.' 


POPE  TO  MB.  GERHARD. 


May  17,  17  40. 


Sir, — I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  notice  of  your  intended 
return  to  Ireland,  in  order  to  what  I  desired,  that  I  might 
charge  you  with  a  letter  to  the  dean.  But  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, just  after  I  saw  you,  of  sending  him  a  very  long  and 
full  letter  by  a  safe  hand,  which  leaves  me  nothing  to  tell  him 
more,  except  what  I  would  always  toll  to  the  last  day  of  my 
life,  and  desire  you  to  tell  him  and  all  mankind,  that  I  love, 
esteem,  and  respect  him,  and  account  it  the  most  pleasing 
circumstance  of  my  fortune  to  have  known  him  long,  and 
experienced  his  friendship  through  my  life. 

I  am  glad  you  found  the  benefit  I  promised  myself  von 
would  from  Dr.  Cheyne's"  care,  to  whom  pray  make  my 
heartiest  services.  There  lives  not  an  honester  man,  nor  a 
truer  philosopher.  I  wish  yon  a  good  journey,  and  am,  with 
respect,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant. 


1  Published  by  Sir  Walter  Srott 
The  address  on  the  letter  is,  To  Sa- 
muel Gerrard,  Esq.,  at  Mr.  Heucher's, 
Apothecary,   Cheap  Street,  in  Bath. 

*  The  celebrated  physician,  author 
of  the  English  Malady.  He  waa  a 
Scotchman,  and  about  the  year  1700, 
when  ho  was  close  upon  thirty,  he 
arrived  in  London  a  tall,  gaunt  figure. 
Tlirough  good  cheer  he  increased  at 
ono  time  to  thirty-two  stone,  was  near 
dying  of  plethora,  and  was  saved  by  a 
milk  and  vegetable  diet.  A  wiser  and 
thinner  man,  he  persevered  in  his 
regimen,  and  survived  till  April  13, 


1743.  He  was  71.  For  many  yean 
he  practised  in  London  during  the 
winter,  and  followed  the  sick  in  thn 
summer  to  Bath,  which  was  then,  aa 
he  Bays,  "the  universal  infirmary." 
His  worth  is  expressed  in  his  well- 
known  rule  of  life:  "To  neglect 
nothing  to  secure  my  eternal  peace 
moro  than  if  I  had  been  certified  1 
should  die  witliin  the  day,  nor  to 
mind  anything  that  my  secular  obli- 
gations and  duties  demand  of  me,  leas 
than  if  I  had  been  insured  to  live 
fifty  years  more." 
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149.1  POPE  TO  MRS.  WHITEWAY. 

Twickenham,  June  18,  1740. 

Madam, — I  am  extremely  sensible  of  the  favour  of  your 
letter,  and  very  well  see  the  kindness  as  well  as  honour  which 
moved  you  to  it.  I  have  no  merit  for  the  one,  but  being,  like 
yourself,  a  sincere  friend  to  the  dean,  though  much  a  less 
useful  one  ;  for  all  my  friendship  can  only  operate  in  wishes, 
yours  in  good  works.  He  has  had  the  happiness  to  meet  with 
such  in  all  the  stages  of  his  life  ;  and  I  hope  in  God  and  in 
you,  that  he  will  not  want  one  in  the  last.  Never  imagine, 
madam,  that  I  can  do  otherwise  than  esteem  that  sex,  which 
has  furnished  him  with  the  best  friends. 

The  favour  you  offer  me  I  accept  with  the  utmost  thank- 
fulness ;  and  I  think  no  person  more  fit  to  convey  it  to  my 
hands  than  Mr.  M'Aulay,  of  whom  I  know  you  have  so 
good  an  opinion.  Indeed  any  one  whom  you  think  worthy 
your  trust,  I  shall  think  deserves  mine,  in  a  point  I  am  ever 
so  tender  of. 

I  wish  the  very  small  opportunity  I  had  of  showing  Mr.  Swift, 
your  son,  my  regards  for  him,  had  been  greater ;  and  I  wish 
it  now  more,  since  he  is  become  so  near  to  you,  for  whom  my 
respect  runs  hand  in  hand  with  my  affection  for  the  dean ; 
and  I  cannot  wish  well  for  the  one  without  doing  so  for  the 
other.  I  turn  my  mind  all  I  can  from  the  melancholy  subject 
of  your  letter.  May  God  Almighty  alleviate  your  concern, 
and  his  complaints,  as  much  as  possible  in  this  state  of  infir- 
mities, while  he  lives ;  and  may  your  tenderness,  madam, 
prevent  any  thing  after  his  death  which  may  anywise  depre- 
ciate his  memory !  I  dare  say  nothing  of  ill  consequence  can 
happen  from  the  commission  given  to  Dr.  King. 

You  see,  madam,  I  write  to  you  with  absolute  freedom,  as 
becomes  me  to  the  friend  of  my  friend,  and  to  a  woman  of  sense 
and  spirit.  I  will  say  no  more,  that  you  may  find  I  treat  you 
with  the  same  delicacy  that  you  do  me,  and  for  which  I  thank 
you,  without  the  least  compliment:  and  it  is  none  when 
I  add,  that  I  am,  with  esteem,  madam,  your  most  obligejfcnd 
most  obedient  servant. 

»  Published  by  Mr.  D.  Swift. 
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150.'  POPE  TO  HK.  NUGENT. 

Aug.  U,  17*0. 

Sot, — I  cannot  enough  acknowledge  your  obliging  en- 
deavours as  to  what  has  given  mo  so  much  apprehension,  the 
affair  of  the  letters, — all  which  I  am  now  convinced  has  been 
a  mere  feint  to  amuse  us  both.  For  last  week  I  received  an 
account  from  Faulkner,  the  Dublin  bookseller,  "  that  the  dean 
himself  lias  given  him  a  collection  of  his  own,  and  mine,  and 
others  to  be  printed,  and  he  civilly  asks  my  consent,  assuring 
me  the  dean  declares  them  genuine,  and  that  Mr.  Swift,  Jlrs. 
"Whitcway's  son-in-law,  will  correct  the  press,  out  of  his  great 
respect  to  the  dean  and  myself."  He  says  they  were  collected 
by  some  unknown  persons,  and  the  copy  sent  with  a  letter  im- 
porting that  "it  was  criminal  to  suppress  such  an  amiable 
picture  of  the  dean,  and  his  private  character  appearing  in 
those  letters,  and  that  if  he  would  not  publish  them  in  his  life- 
time, others  would  after  his  death."  I  think  I  can  make  no 
reflections  upon  this  strange  incident  but  what  are  truly  melan- 
choly, and  humble  the  pride  of  human  nature, — that  the  greatest 
of  geniuses,  though  prudence  may  have  been  the  companion 
of  wit  (which  is  very  rare)  for  their  whole  lives  past,  may  have 
nothing  left  them  at  last  but  their  vanity.  No  decay  of  body 
is  half  so  miserable!  I  shall  write  and  do  all  I  can  upon  this 
vexatious  incident ;  but  I  despair  of  stopping  what  is  no  doubt 
in  many  hands.  Can  it  be  possible  the  dean  has  forgot  how 
many  years,  and  by  how  many  instances,  I  have  pressed  him 
to  secure  me  from  this  very  thing  p  or  can  it  be  imagined 
Mrs.  Whiteway  has  remonstrated  against  it  ?  The  moment 
I  had  the  intimation  that  she  would  return  them  I  wrote  to 
her,  and  embraced  her  offer  with  thanks.  She  answered  me 
lately  that  she  would  not  send  them  to  Mr.  Nugent,  bat  by  a 
certain  Mr.  M'Aulay.  I  presume  now  that  she  would  have 
sent  but  a  few  of  no  consequence,  for  the  bookseller  tells  me 
there  arc  several  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's,  etc.,  which  must  have 
bea»  in  the  dean's  own  custody,  and  one  of  which  was  printed 
twelve  years  ago.     I  would  therefore  trouble  you  no  more  in 

1  Published  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  August,  1849. 
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this  unlucky  affair.  I  believe  they  had  entertained  a  jealousy 
of  you,1  as  the  same  person  did  before  of  my  Lord  Orrery. 
They  then  prevented  the  dean  from  complying  to  any  purpose 
with  my  request.*  They  then  sent  a  few,  just  to  save  appear- 
ances, and  possibly  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  plea  to  excuse  them  of 
l>eing  taxed  of  this  proceeding,  which  is  now  thrown  upon  the 
dean  himself. 

The  mundics3  will  arrive  very  seasonably.  If  anything 
will  amuse  me  at  present,  it  must  be  playing  the  fool  any  way 
but  by  writing,  and  yet  you  see  how  long  this  letter  is.  I 
heartily  wish  you  success  in  bringing  a  little  more  English 
spirit  into  Cornwall,  and  in  routing  the  gog-magogs  of  the 
present  age.4  I  am  not  without  hopes  of  meeting  at  Bath,  and 
joining  with  the  waters  to  heat  your  head  to  poetry. 

Satyrarum  ego,  ni  pudet  illas, 
Adjutor,  gelidos  remain  calligatus  in  agros. 

I  am,  sir,  your  most  obliged  and  faithful  servant. 


151.! 


POPE  TO  MR.  NUGENT. 


Aug.  16,  1740. 

Sir, — I  did  not  think,  when  I  troubled  you  so  lately  with 
an  account,  in  how  surprising  a  manner  your  kind  negotiations 


1  When  Pope  says,  "  I  believe  they 
had  entertained  a  jealousy  of  you," 
he  refers  to  his  previous  statement 
that  Mrs.  Whiteway  had  lately  in- 
formed him  that  she  would  "  not  send 
the  letters  to  Mr.  Nugent,  but  by  a 
certain  Mr.  M*Aulay."  Mrs.  White- 
way  refused  to  surrender  the  letters 
to  Nugent  because  Pope  himself  had 
instructed  her  to  consign  them  to  Mr. 
M'Aulay,  and  the  talk  of  "jealousy" 
was  a  misrepresentation  to  infuse  into 
Nugent'B  mind  the  idea  that  the 
dean's  people  would  only  employ  a 
tool  of  their  own. 

2  Pope  had  no  evidence  that  Mrs. 
Whiteway,  or  any  one  else,  had  pre- 
vented Swift  from  returning  all  the 
letters  which  could  be  found. 


3  Mundics  is  the  name  given  by 
the  Cornish  miners  to  particular  kiuds 
of  pyrites,  and  Nugent  had  sent  Pope 
an  assortment  of  these  minerals  for 
the  adornment  of  his  grotto. 

4  Nugent  was  returned  for  St. 
Mawes,  Cornwall,  in  the  parliament 
of  the  ensuing  year,  and,  at  the  date 
of  Pope's  letter,  was  probably  paying 
court  to  the  electors.  Cornwall,  in 
the  annals  of  fable,  was  the  country 
of  giants,  and  the  "gog-magogs  of 
the  present  age  "  were  the  supporters 
of  Sir  R.  Walpole. 

*  Published  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  August,  1849.  The 
letter  is  addressed  to  K.  Nugent, 
Esq.,  at  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Nugent' s,  at 
the  Hot  Well  in  Bristol. 
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in  my  behalf  were  terminated,  that  I  should  so  soon  again  have 
interrupted  your  present  better  business.  But  upon  reflection 
that  my  answer  to  Faulkner  concerning  this  ought  to  be 
hastened,  and  in  apprehension  that  some  pretence  might  be 
taken,  as  if  it  was  not  received,  I  thought  it  proper  to  hare  it 
transmitted  otherwise  than  by  the  common  post.  I  beg, 
therefore,  that  yon  will  send  it  by  or  through  some  hand  yon 
know,  who  may  deliver  it  personally  to  Faulkner,  after  yon 
have  read  it,  or  (if  you  think  fit)  copied.1  Excuse  this  in  one 
who  sees,  and  is  obliged  by,  the  part  yon  have  taken,  and 
wishes  himself  capable  of  proving  how  much  he  is,  sir,  year 
most  faithful  humble  servant 


152.a  POPE  TO  MR.  NUGENT. 

SepL  8,  1740. 

Sib, — The  more  I  read  your  Ode  the  less  I  find  any  neces- 
sity of  making  it  clearer ;  you  have  sufficiently  distinguished 
your  idea  of  the  multitude.  The  very  few  things  I  could 
imagine  alterable  I  have  put  in,  but  in  so  modest  a  fthftracter 
as  easily  to  be  erased  if  you  disapprove  them.  I  could  be 
willing  to  be  of  greater  service  to  you,  but  you  must  thank 
your  superior  circumstances  as  a  poet  no  less  than  as  a  man 
that  I  cannot.  I  am,  however,  intentionally,  though  not 
virtually,'  sir,  your  most  faithful  and  obedient  humble  servant. 

I  hope  you  had  my  letter,  which  I  beg  you  to  forward  by 
some  particular  hand  to  Faulkner. 

Mrs.  Nugent  I  know  remembers  me,  and  so  do  I  her, 
always,  and  acknowledge  her  good  temper  towards  me,  who 
does  not  quarrel  with  me  as  other  ladies  have  done. 


1  Pope,  who  professed  a  desire  to 
hasten  his  answer  lest  Faulkner 
should  interpret  silence  to  mean  con- 
sent, had  already  allowed  several  days 
to  elapse,  and  then  sends  his  reply  to 
Nugent  that  it  may  wait  till  some 
private  person  goes  to  Dublin.  The 
precautions  of  Pope  seemed  carefully 
contiived    to    defeat    his    ostensible 


purpose. 

2  Published  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  August,  1849 

3  He  seems  to  mean  that  though  in 
fact  he  had  not  obeyed  Nugent's 
desire,  and  altered  the  ode  more  ex- 
tensively, yet  in  "iutention"  he  had 
the  wish  to  comply  with  his  requests, 
aud  be  his  "obedient  servant," 
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153.1  MRS.  WHITEWAY  TO  LORD  ORRERY. 

[1740.] 

My  Lord, — I  shall  not  hesitate  one  moment  to  send  your 
lordship  Mr.  Pope's  letters,  as  likewise  that  from  Bath/  but 
how  am  I  to  convey  them  to  you? — not  by  post  surely ;  for 
then  I  might  justly  be  accused  with  folly  or  breach  of  trust,  to 
venture  them  by  so  uncertain  and  dangerous  a  way.  If  your 
lordship  will  order  a  faithful  servant,  or  a  gentleman,  with  a 
line  under  your  hand,  to  call  for  them,  I  shall  deliver  them 
with  pleasure ;  and  this  I  should  not  do  to  any  other  person 
whatsoever,  without  an  immediate  direction  to  myself  from 
Mr.  Pope,  who  knows  I  refused  them  to  Mr.  Robert  Nugent, 
from  whom  I  had  two  letters  in  the  last  [packet],  telling  me 
Mr.  Pope  desired  me  to  send  them  by  his  mother,  then  going 
to  England ;  and  by  the  same  packet,  and  the  same  date,  I 
had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pope,  who  told  me  he  would  expect 
them  by  Mr.  M'Aulay,  who  intended  long  ago  to  have  been 
in  London  if  business  had  not  prevented  him.  I  am  so  far 
from  suspecting  any  person  of  this  side  the  water  (and,  there- 
fore, it  would  be  unjust  to  guess),  that  I  do  not  believe  they 
were  taken  here.  I  will  tell  you  my  reasons  for  it.  First,  I  do 
assure  your  lordship  the  dean  kept  no  copies  of  Mr.  Pope's 
letters  for  these  twelve  years  past  to  my  knowledge,  or  to  any- 
body else,  excepting  to  a  lord-lieutenant  or  a  bishop,  whom  he 
feared  might  make  an  ill  use  of  them ;  and  of  those  to  Mr. 
Pope  I  saw  him  write  and  send  off  immediately.  This,  there- 
fore, makes  me  think  it  reasonable  to  suppose  it  is  not  from 
this  quarter  that  Mr.  Pope  has  been  ill-used,  but  must  have 
been  betrayed  by  his  English  servants,  who  have  more 
cunning  and  a  nearer  way  of  making  money  of  them  than 
ours  have  ;  and  I  cannot  imagine  any  person  above  the  degree 
of  a  servant  capable  of  so  base  an  action.  My  lord,  I  beg 
leave  to  talk  freely  with  you,  and  I  can  have  no  other  view  in 

1  Published  by  Walter  Scott.  Swift's  letters  "  importing  that  it  was 

*  The  letter,  no  doubt,  which  was     criminal  to  suppress  such  an  amiable 
cent  to  Dublin  with  the  volume  of     picture  of  the  dean.'* 

o  o  2 
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it  than  to  defend  the  dean  in  a  particular  which  concerns  Ins 
honour  and  all  those  he  thinks  proper  to  place  confidence  in. 
You  must,  I  believe,  have  seen  a  book  of  letters  stitched 
together  by  the  dean,  wherein  there  are  numbers  of  them 
from  the  greatest  men  in  England,  both  for  genius,  learning, 
and  power,  such  as  Lords  Bolingbroke,  Oxford,  Ormotnd, 
Bathurst,  Peterborough,  and  Queensberry ;  Parnell,  Addison, 
Gay,  Prior,  Congreve,  and  Mr.  Lewis,  to  say  nothing  of  your 
lordship  (because  I  am  writing  to  you),  which  are 'in  my  pos- 
session, and  may  be  commanded  whenever  [you]  please,  for  I 
have  lately  got  the  dean's  leave  to  give  them  even  when  he  is 
alive/  which  he  at  first  refused  me ;  and  were  there  a  person 
•vile  enough  in  this  kingdom  to  be  bought,  why  were  not  these 
sold  to  Curll  as  well  as  others ;  for  surely,  not  to  mention  St.* 
some  of  the  rest  might  be  thought  as  entertaining  to  the  world 
as  the  dean's,  and  as  easily  to  be  stole.  Permit  me,  my  lord, 
to  ask  a  question  of  you.  Do  you  think  the  letters  to  and 
frnm  Dr.  Swift  are 'genuine  P  If  so,  will  you  look  over  them 
again,  and  explain  to  me  this  sentence?  Mr.  Pope,  taking. 
occasion  to  mention  Mr.  Wycherley,  immediately  after  says — 
"  Some  letters  of  yours  and  mine  have  been  lately  published, 
not  without  the  concurrence  of  a  noble  lord,  who  is  a  friend  of 
yours  and  mine." 3  I  hope  what  I  have  said  will  convince  your 
lordship  how  much  I  detest  the  base  practices  of  those  who 
would  be  capable  of  betraying  friendship.  I  once  more  repeat 
my  concern  that  I  had  not  power  enough  with  the  dean  to 
prevent  their  being  given  to  Mr.  Faulkner,  and  returned  to 
Mr.  Pope.  If  you  think  it  proper,  when  you  send  him  the 
papers,  present  him  my  most  obedient  respects  and  this 
letter;  for  I  am  sure  anything  of  this  kind  from  me  is  not 
worth  his  paying  for.  However,  I  shall  submit  this  and 
everything  else  to  your  lordship's  judgment.  There  is  one 
particular  I  had  like  to  forget,  that  one  of  the  letters  of  M 


1  That  is,  she  had  leave  to  restore  letters." 

the  letters  to  their  respective  writers,  3  Mrs.  Whiteway  intends  to  cxpres 

or     their    representatives,    and    she  her  conviction  that  the  person  who. 

offered  to  send  Lord  Orrery  his.  published  Pope's  previous  letters  had 

t  Thus  in  the  MSS.     Tho  evident  prepared  the  Swift  correspondence  for 

meaning  is,  "not  to  specify  jwirtieular  the  press. 
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Popo  I  took  out  of  the  dean's  stitched  book  with  his  permis- 
sion, and,  I  must  say,  I  think  equal  to  any  he  writ,  and  yet 
this  letter  is  safe,  and  not  printed,  although  the  book  has  been 
lent  to  many  of  the  dean's  friends. 


154.' 


LORD  ORRERY  TO  MRS.  WHITEWAY. 


y2,  1740-1. 


Your  obliging  offer  of  returning  my  letters,  together  with 
those  designed  for  Mr.  Pope,  is  most  gratefully  accepted  by 
me,  and  therefore  I  send  Mr.  Ellis,  who  is  one  of  my  agents 
here,  and  whose  honesty  and  integrity  I  can  trust,  to  receive 
them  from  your  own  hands,  and  to  bring  them  down  hither 
without  the  least  loss  of  time.  This  is  the  most  expeditious 
and  safest  method  I  could  think  of.  The  parcel  for  Mr.  Pope 
I  desire  may  be  sealed  up  by  you,  but  I  could  wish  to  see  the 
letter  from  Bath,  if  you  thought  proper.  If  you  enclose  it  to 
me  I  will  lose  no  time  in  forwarding  it  to  Mr.  Pope. 

Certainly,  madam,  this  printed  collection*  has  been  by  some 
low,  mean,  injudicious  person,  probably  some  servant,  who  has 
snatched  at  various  opportunities.  They  will  do  as  little 
honour  to  the  writers  as  anything  can  that  comes  from  such 
great  and  eminent  men.  People's  expectations  will  be  raised 
by  the  names  prefixed  to  them,  but  those  expectations  will  not 
be  answered  by  the  letters  themselves.  The  more  I  read  them, 
the  more  I  am  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  opinion.  [Instead  of]8 
[imjprudencies  of  a  high  nature,  the  whole  consists  of  private 
[and]  amiable  familiarities  in  which  the  public  can  noways  be 
interested,  nor  much  entertained. 


1  Published  by  Walter  Scott. 

*  The  Pope  and  Swift  correspondence 
had  not  appeared  in  January  or 
February  1741,  the  date  of  the  present 
letter,  and  Lord  Orrery  calls  the  cor- 
respondence "this  printed  collection," 
because  it  had  first  emerged  in  the 
shape  of  a  solitary  printed  copy  sent 
from  England  to  the  dean.     In  his 


Remarks  on  Swift,  Lord  Orrery  says 
that  the  Dublin  volume,  sanctioned 
by  the  dean,  was  *'  printed  from  a 
number  of  surreptitious  letters  pub- 
lished in  England." 

8  The  blanks,  says  Walter  Scott, 
41  are  occasioned  by  defects  in  the 
manuscript. " 
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I  should  think  with  you,  madam,  that  some  of  Mr.  Pope's 
servants  had  stolen  them,  did  not  many  letters  appear  from 
various  people  to  the  dean,  of  which  Mr.  Pope  oannot  be 
supposed  either  to  have  seen  the  copies  or  originals;  but, alas t 
it  is  but  a  melancholy  comfort  to  me  that  this  unhappy  affair 
is  so  situated  as  to  redeem  the  honour  of  one  friend  at  the 
expense  of  another. 

The  collection  begins  very  early,  before  the  dean's  friendship 
for  you,  madam,  was  in  its  meridian.  Since  that  time  I  am 
in  no  pain  about  his  letters ;  but  yet  permit  me  to  say  that 
there  are  and  have  been  persons  about  him  who  may  have 
very  different  views  from  you,  nor  can  your  attendance  be  so 
constant  as  to  hinder  transactions  that  may  give  you,  me,  and 

all  the reason I  shall  be  extremely 

returned ;  and  you  will  please,  therefore,  to  give  them  into 
Mr.  Ellis's  hands,  who  is  to  leave  Dublin  as  soon  as  he  receives 
them  from  you. 

I  am  glad  the  dean  is  noways  affected  by  the  change  of 
weather ;  his  health  is  extremely  dear  to  me.  Would  to  God 
you  could  persuade  him  to  come  to  Caledon,  where  Lady 
Orrery  would  take  care  to  make  the  place  as  agreeable  as  she 
could  to  him  and  you.  She  is  by  profession  a  nurse,  and  per- 
forms her  part  excellently ;  but  we  are  both  much  concerned 
that  you  are  acting  the  same  part  to  one  of  your  sons.  The 
mildness  of  the  season  will,  we  hope,  soon  remove  his  complaint* 
I  am,  madam,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant. 


155.1        LORD  ORRERY  AND  POPE  TO  SWIFT. 

Duke  Street,  Westminster,  March  22,  1740-1. 
Lord  Orrery. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  friends  here  are  most  inquisitive  and 
anxious  about  your  health.  If  my  wishes  took  place,  the 
accounts  I  should  give  them  would  be  extremely  acceptable. 
May  the  returning  spring  give  you  new  strength,  and  permit 
me  to   add  a  new  inclination  towards  this  island.     Your 

1  Published  by  Walter  Scott 
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mistress  would  be  happy  in  showing  her  tender  regards  for 
you,  by  attending  you  to  Duke  Street,  where  we  would  find 
room  for  you,  and  all  who  belong  to  you. 

Mr.  Pope,  since  my  arrival  in  London,  has  generously  be- 
stowed some  of  his  time  upon  me, — strong  instance  that  he  loves 
those  who  he  knows  love  you ;  and  indeed  his  tenderness,  his 
affection,  and  his  sincerity  towards  you  are  beyond  description. 
I  defy  him,  with  all  his  power  of  words,  to  tell  you  what  he 
thinks  of  you,  or  feels  for  you ;  were  it  possible,  I  am  sure  he 
would  come  to  you  ;  make  a  whole  kingdom  happy  and  come 
to  him.  I  am  interrupted  by  Mr.  Pope  himsel£  Let  me 
withdraw  and  leave  the  paper  to  him ;  and  believe  me  your 
ever  obliged  and  humble  servant. 

Pope. 

My  dear  Friend, — When  the  heart  is  full  of  tenderness,  it 
must  be  full  of  concern  at  the  absolute  impotency  of  all  words 
to  come  up  to.  You  are  the  only  man  now  in  the  world  who 
costs  me  a  sigh  every  day  of  my  life,  and  the  man  it  troubles 
me  most,  although  I  most  wish  to  write  to.  Death  has  not 
used  me  worse  in  separating  from  me  for  ever  poor  Gay, 
Arbuthnot,  &c.,  than  disease  and  absence  in  separating  you  so 
many  years.  But  nothing  shall  make  me  forget  you,  and  I 
am  persuaded  you  will  as  little  forget  me ;  and  most  things  in 
this  world  one  may  afford  to  forget,  if  we  remember,  and  are 
remembered  by  our  #fiiends.  I  value  and  enjoy  more  the 
memory  of  the  pleasure  and  endearing  obligations  I  have 
formerly  received  from  you,  than  the  perfect  possession  of  any 
other.  I  am  less  anxious  every  day  I  live  for  present  enjoy- 
ments of  any  sort,  and  my  temper  >of  mind  is  calmer  as  to 
worldly  disappointments  and  accidents,  except  the  loss  of 
friends  by  death,  the  only  way,  I  thank  God,  that  I  ever  have 
lost  any.  Think  it  not  possible  that  my  affection  can  cease 
but  with  my  last  breath.  If  I  could  think  yours  was  exhausted 
I  should  grieve,  but  not  reproach  you.  If  I  felt  myself  ever 
hurt  by  you,  I  should  be  confident  you  knew  not  the  blow  ycu 
gave,  but  had  your  hand  guided  by  another.  If  I  never  more 
had  a  kind  word  from  you,  I  should  feel  my  heart  the  same  it 
has  ever  been  towards  you. 
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I  must  confess  a  late  incident  has  given  me  some  pain ;  but 
I  am  satisfied  you  were  persuaded  it  would  not  have  given  me 
any,  and  whatever  unpleasant  circumstances  the  printing  our 
letters  might  be  attended  with,  there  was  one  that  pleased  me, 
— that  the  strict  friendship  we  have  borne  each  other  so  long 
is  thus  made  known  to  all  mankind.  As  far  as  it  was  your 
will,  I  cannot  be  angry  at  what,  in  all  other  respects,  I  am 
quite  uneasy  under.  Had  you  asked  me,  before  you  gave 
them  away,  I  think  I  could  have  proposed  some  better  monu- 
ment for  our  friendship,  or  at  least  of  better  materials ;  and 
you  must  allow  me  to  say,  this  was  not  my  erecting,  but  yours. 
My  part  of  them  is  far  too  mean,  and  how  inferior  to  what  you 
have  ever  in  your  works  set  up  to  me !  and  can  I  see  these 
without  shame,  when  I  reflect  on  the  many  beautiful,  pathetic, 
and  amiable  lines  of  yours,1  which  carry  to  posterity  the  name 
of  a  man  who,  if  he  had  not  every  good  quality  which  you  so 
kindly  ascribe  to  him,  would  be  so  proud  of  none  as  the  con- 
stancy and  the  justice  of  his  esteem  for  you?  Adieu;  while  I 
can  write,  speak,  remember,  or  think,  I  am  yours. 


156.'  POPE  TO  MR.  NUGENT. 

Twit'nam,  May  21,  [1741.] 

Sir, — I  hopo  you  are  returned  with  as  much  health  as 
success  from  your  elections,  and  I  rejoice  that  your  negotiations 
for  yourself  and  your  friends  in  Cornwall  have  proved  more 
effectual  than  those  for  me  which  you  kindly  undertook  in 
Ireland.  You  have  brought  a  great  book  upon  your  head; 
and  to  show  that  you  can  bear  any  burden  with  patience,  pray 
send  for  it  to  Mr.  Murray's  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where  one 
lias  been  left  sometime  to  be  delivered  to  any  one  you  order. 
I  hopo  soon  to  sco  you  either  here  or  in  town,  who  am  with  all 
regards  your  most  obliged  and  obedient  servant. 

My  old-fashioned  services  attend  Mrs.  Nugent. 


1  Chiefly  in  the  versos  on  his  own  2   Published    in    the   flentleman's 

death,    and    in    the    Libel    on    Dr.      Mag;iziue  for  August,  IS  19. 
J  Many. 


LETTEKS 

BETWEEN 

POPE  AND  BOLINGBROKE. 

FROM  1724  TO  1740. 


I.1  BOLINGBROKE  TO  POPE. 

Feb.  18,  1724. 

I  forgot  you  as  little  during  an  absence  of  several  years,  as 
I  have  done  during  another  which  has  now  lasted  some 
months.*  During  both  you  have  been  so  constantly  present  to 
my  mind,  and  the  impressions  I  took  of  your  character  long 
ago  are  there  so  fresh  and  so  strong,  that  I  never  did,  and  I 
think  I  never  shall,  suspect  you  of  forgetting  me.  Follow  this 
example  and  be  equitable  in  your  friendship. 

I  read  your  letter  of  the  14th  of  January  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure,  and  yet  there  wanted  something  to  make  my  satis- 
faction complete.  You  writ  to  me,  but  you  did  not  answer 
me.  I  was  in  hopes  that  I  had  provoked  you  to  say  some- 
thing about  your  studies  in  which  I  interest  myself,  and  have 
a  right  to  do  so,  the  right  of  a  friend  and  the  right  of  an 
Englishman.  If  you  imagine  the  matter  dropped  you  are 
mistaken.     I  shall  attack  you  once  more  upon  the  same  subject/ 


1  From  the  copy  in  the  Oxford 
MSS. 

*  Since  he  left  England  in  the 
autumn  of  1 723. 

3  Many  able  men  among  Boling- 
broke's  contemporaries  thought  his 
style  incomparable,  and  his  learning 
prodigious.  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu, 
with  her  admirable  taste  and  sense, 
had  a  juster  opinion  both  of  his 
manner  and  matter.  "A  diffusive 
style,"   she   says,    speaking    of    his 


works,  "though  often  admired  as 
florid  by  all  half  -  witted  readers, 
is  commonly  obscure,  and  always 
trifling."  Of  the  last  quality  this 
letter  is  a  curious  specimen.  When 
we  recall  the  scenes  in  which 
Bolingbroke  had  played  a  part,  it 
appears  extraordinary  that,  at  the 
age  of  forty-five,  he  could  write  such 
school-boy  common  places  with  the 
grand  air  of  a  weighty  argument. 
His  unconsciousness  of  the  greatness 
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Are  you  composing?  or  are  you  wholly  taken  up  with  the 

translation  which  yon  meditated  when  I  saw  you  at  IxradonP1 

Monsieur  de  Sacy,  one  of  the  best  writers  this  country  affords, 

has  often  assured  me  that  his  translation  of  Pliny  the  Younger 

cost  him  more  than  all  his  other  writings.    The  translation  of 

Greek  Terse  into  English  verse  is  perhaps  easier  than  that  of 

Latin  prose  into  French  prose.    The  richness  of  our  language, 

improved  by  those  liberties  which  custom,  on  whose  despotic 

power  thejTtf  et  norma  loquendi  entirely  depends,  allows  our 

authors,  compared  with  the  poverty  of  the  other,  and  with  the 

cruel  restraints  which  the  same  despotic  power  has  imposed 

on  the  French  writers,  makes  this  appear  to  my  apprehension 

not  at  all  improbable.    But  however  it  be,  sure  I  am,  that 

you  must  not  look  on  your  translations  of  Homer  as  the  great 

work  of  your  life.    You  owe  a  great  deal  more  to  yourself,  to 

your  country,  to  the  present  age,  and  to  posterity.     Prelude 

with  translations  if  you  please,  but  after  translating  what  was 

writ  three  thousand  years  ago,  it  is  incumbent  upon  you  that 

you  write,  because  you  are  able  to  write,  what  will  deserve  to 

be  translated  three  thousand  years  hence  into  languages  as  yet 

perhaps  unformed.    I  hear  all  your  objections  at  this  distance. 

What !  write  for  fame  in  a  living  language  which  changes  every 

year,  and  which  is  hardly  known  beyond  the  bounds  of  our 

island.     Continue  to  write,  and  you  will  contribute  to  fix  it. 

Claudian,   nay  Lucan,  who  was  so  much  elder,  had    not 

certainly  the  diction  of  Virgil ;    but  if  Virgil  haul  not  writ, 

both  these,  and  Silius  Italicus,  and  several  others,  who  came 

between  them  or  after  them,  would  have  writ  worse ;  and  we 

should  find  the  Latin  tongue  degenerate  in  the  course  of  so 

many  centuries  much  more  than  it  improved  in  that  short 

space  between  the  age  of  Lucilius  or  of  Ennius,  and  that  of 

the  Mantuan,  the  very  contrary  of  which  is  the  truth.     You 

have  said,  I  am  sure,  to  yourself  at  least,  tentanda  via  est  qttd 

me,  quoque  pomm  tollere  humo,  and  if  you  add  that  you  have 

of  onr  mighty  English  literature  is  not  spirit. 

less  characteristic.     He  judged  it  by  x  The  translation  of  tho  Odyssey, 

the    outside    aspect    presented  to  a  upon  which  Pope  had  lwen  secretly  at 

rapid  reader  of  a  new  generation,  and  work  for  some  time. 

had  no  comprehension  of  its  inner 
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succeeded,  you  are  not  in  the  wrong,  but  there  remains  half  a 
verse  and  half  your  task  behind, — tictorqtte  riVwm  voHtare  per 
ora.  This  perhaps  you  despair  of  achieving,  and  it  is  that 
despair  I  would  recover  you  from.  Virgil,  indeed,  wrote  when 
arms  had  carried  the  Roman  language  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Western  Ocean,  and  from  the  deserts  of  Lybia  to  the 
Danube  and  the  Rhine,  but  your  friend  Homer  wrote  for  a 
parcel  of  little  States  which  composed  in  his  days  a  nation 
much  inferior  every  way  to  what  our  nation  is  in  yours. 
Recall  to  your  mind  the  image  of  ancient  Greece  which 
Thucydides  gives  in  the  introduction  to  his  History,  and  which 
may  be  formed  out  of  Herodotus,  Pausanias,  Strabo,  Plutarch, 
&c. ;  you  will  soon  agree  that  your  theatre  is  vastly  more  con- 
siderable than  that  of  Hesiod  and  Homer,  and  you  will 
conceive  much  more  reasonable  hopes  than  they  could  enter- 
tain of  immortality.  Luxury  and  learning  made  the  Greeks 
famous  in  process  of  time,  and  brought  their  language  into 
use,  as  well  as  their  vices,  even  among  their  conquerors,  for 
the  Greek,  like  Christianity,  has  spread  by  persecution,  and 
Latin,  like  mahometanism,  by  victory.  The  French  and  the 
Italians  have  more  lessons  of  luxury  to  give  than  we,  but  we 
have  been  these  several  years  their  masters  in  learning. 
Methinks  we  should  improve  this  advantage.  The  philoso- 
phers of  the  continent  learn  English,  and  the  mathematicians 
might  have  been  under  the  same  necessity  if  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
had  pleased.1  But  there  are  few  philosophers  and  mathema- 
ticians anywhere.  A  language  which  is  designed  to  spread, 
must  recommend  itself  by  poetry,  by  eloquence,  by  history. 
I  believe  England  has  produced  as  much  genius  first  as  any 
country.  Why  then  is  our  poetry  so  little  in  request  among 
strangers  P  Several  reasons  may  be  given,  and  this  certainly 
as  the  most  considerable,  that  we  have  not  one  original  great 
work  of  that  kind  wrote  near  enough  to  perfection  to  pique  the 
curiosity  of  other  nations,  as  the  epic  poetry  of  the  Italians, 
and  the  dramatic  poetry  of  the  French  pique  ours.  Eloquence 
and  history  are,  God  knows,  at  the  lowest  ebb  imaginable 
among  us.     The  different  styles  are  not  fixed,  the  bar  and  the 

1  That  is,  if  he  had  written  his  Principia  in  English  instead  of  in  Latin. 
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pulpit  have  no  standard,  and  our  histories  are  gazettes,  ill 
digested  and  worse  writ.  The  ease  is  far  otherwise  in  France 
as  in  Italy.  Eloquence  has  been  extremely  cultivated  in  both 
countries,  and  I  know  not  whether  the  Italians  have  not 
equalled  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  in  writing  history. 
Guimardini  seems  to  me  superior  to  Thucydides  on  a  subject 
still  more  complicated  than  that  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
perhaps  the  vastness  of  the  undertaking  is  the  principal  advan- 
tage which  Livy  has  over  Davila.  In  short,  excellent  original 
writings  can  alone  recommend  a  language  and  contribute  to 
the  spreading  of  it.  No  man  will  learn  English  to  read 
Homer  or  Virgil.  Whilst  you  translate  therefore  you  neglect 
to  propagate  the  English  tongue;  and  whilst  you  do  so,  you 
neglect  to  extend  your  own  reputation,  for  depend  upon  it  your 
writings  will  live  as  long,  and  go  as  far,  as  the  language — 
longer  or  further  thev  cannot. 

After  saying  so  much  to  you  about  yourself,  I  must  say  a 
word  or  two  in  answer  to  a  paragraph  of  your  letter  which 
concerns  me.  First  then,  I  would  assure  you,  that  I  profess 
no  system  of  philosophy  whatever,  for  I  know  none  which  has 
not  been  pushed  beyond  the  bounds  of  nature  and  of  truth. 
Secondly,  far  from  despising  the  world,  I  admire  the  work,  and 
I  adore  the  author, — iUe  opifex  rcrum,  you  Greeks  call  him 
biiiiiovpyos.  At  physical  evils  I  confess  that  I  tremble,  but  as 
long  as  I  preserve  the  use  of  my  reason  I  shall  not  murmur. 
Moral  evils,  the  effects  of  that  mala  ratio,  as  Cotta  methinks 
with  great  impropriety  calls  error,  we  may  avoid,  or  we  may 
bear.  That  stock  of  them  to  which  I  was  predestinated,  is  I 
hope  pretty  near  spent,  and  I  am  willing  to  think  that  I  have 
neither  borne  them  unworthily  nor  neglected  to  draw  some 
advantage  from  them.  Give  me  leave  in  the  third  and  last 
place,  to  assure  you  that  1  have  studied  neither  the  Fathers 
nor  the  Councils.     I  began  late  to  read,  and  later  to  think.1 

1  He  means  on  philosophical  sub-  question,    "  Poos    Lord   Bolingbroke 

jfi'ts,    which,    he  says,    he   did    not  understand  Hebrew?"    is  true  of  all 

begin  to  study  till  forty.     His  know-  his  philosophical  works;   <4Xo,    but 

ledge  bears  the  marks  of  late  aequi-  he  understands  that  sort  of  learning, 

sition.     He   never  penetrated  below  and  what  is  wrote  about  it." 
the  surface,  and  Pope's  reply  to  the 
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It  behoved  me,  therefore,  to  husband  my  time.  I  have  a 
friend  in  this  country  who  has  been  devoted  these  five  and 
twenty  years  to  judicial  astrology.  I  begin  to  believe,  for 
I  know  not  whether  I  should  wish  it  or  no,  that  he  will  have 
the  mortification  before  he  dies  of  finding  out  that  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  well  employed  in  examining  principles  would  have 
saved  him  a  quarter  of  a  century  spent  about  consequences. 

Having  done  with  you  and  myself,  there  remains  to  be 
spoken  of  an  Irish  parson  and  a  French  saint,1  of  your  making, 
and  I  would  as  lief  take  her  of  your  making  for  such,  as  of  any 
man's  who  ever  bore  the  name.8  I  am  extremely  well  pleased 
with  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  comparison,  which  is  very  happily 
applied.3  The  poor  dean  has  not  dissipation  enough  where  he 
is  to  divert  his  spleen,  and  I  know  not  whether  he  has  spirit 
enough  left  to  get  the  better  of  it  anywhere  else.  Those 
black  corrosive  vapours  which  he  exhaled  so  profusely  formerly 
in  the  open  air  have  been  long  pent  up  in  a  cloister,  and  he  is 
become  the  martyr  of  that  humour  which  was  given  him  for 
the  punishment  of  others.  He  dreams  to  be  sure  of  gibbets 
and  halters,  and  I  fancy  if  he  met  two  of  his  old  acquaintance 
in  the  street,  he  might  very  possibly,  after  ten  years'  absence, 
take  them  for  constables  or  messengers,  since  there  seems  to  bo 
no  proportion  between  the  impressions  of  fear  and  those  of 
friendship  which  he  carried  out  of  England  with  him.4 

I  thought  to  have  several  revelations  to  have  communicated 
from  our  Lady  of  La  Source,'  but  she  says  that  she  neither 
sends  nor  receives  any  more  messages.  She  vows  she  will  very 
shortly  appear  to  you  in  a  vision  under  the  form  of  an  old 
French  woman.  Tired  with  the  town,  and  with  the  hurry  of 
a  marriage,  I  am  at  a  little  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
where  I  intend  to  see  nobody  these  seven  or  eight  days,  except 
the  company  I  have  carried  with  me,  which  are  my  judgment 


1  Swift  ami  Lady  Bolingbroke. 

3  The  name,  that  is,  of  Pope. 

3  Swift  was  haunted  about  this 
time  with  fanciful  apprehensions  of 
"gibbets  and  halters,"  and  Arbuth- 
not,  to  drive  away  his  false  alarms, 
said  to  him,  Nov.  1723,  "  I  find  you 
are  in  the  case  of  the  man  who  held 


the  whole  night  by  a  broom  bush, 
and  found  when  daylight  appeared  he 
was  within  two  inches  of  the  ground." 
The  man  was  Sancho  Panza. 

4  Bolingbroke  thought  that  he  had 
been  neglected  in  his  exile  by  Swift, 
who  had  written  to  him  very  rarely. 

*  Lady  Bolingbroke. 
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and  my  imagination.  My  judgment  resides  in  the  head  of  an 
excellent  young  man  whom  I  hope  some  time  or  other  to  bring 
you  acquainted  with/  and  my  imagination  in  that  of  Voltaire,* 
who  says  that  he  will  introduce  himself  to  you,  and  that  the 
muses  shall  answer  for  him.  I  am  reading  a  tragedy  which  he 
has  just  finished,  and  which  will  be  played  this  Lent.  The 
subject  is  the  Death  of  Mariamne.*  You  will,  I  believe,  find  in 
it  that  art  which  Racine  put  into  the  conduct  of  his  pieces,  and 
that  delicacy  which  appears  in  his  diction,  with  a  spirit  of 
poetry  which  he  never  had,  and  which  flags  often  in  the  best 
of  Corneille's  tragedies.  But  I  will  say  no  more  of  it,  since  he 
intends  to  send  it  you.    Adieu. 


2/  POPE  TO  BOLINGBROKE. 

April  9,  1724. 

You  will  think  me  very  indolent  till  I  tell  you  I  have  been 
very  sick,  tho  only  reason  that  has  left  your  letter  un- 
acknowledged so  long  by  words  which  has  every  day  been 
acknowledged  in  my  heart.     A  severe  fit  of  illness,  a  sort  of 


1  Probably  Do  Pouilly,  who  was  32 
in  17*24,  and  to  whom  Bolinghrnke 
said  in  1720,  "You  led  me  first,  in 
my  retivat,  to  abstract  philosophical 
reasonings."  It  was  to  him  that  Bo- 
lingbroke  wrote  the  absurd  opinion, 
44 1  have  never  seen  but  three  men 
who  appeared  to  me  worthy  to  be 
trusted  with  the  government  of  na- 
tions. These  three  men  are  you, 
Tope,  and  myself." 

-  Voltaire  had  staved  with  Boling- 
broke  at  I^i  Source  two  years  helore, 
and  said  in  a  letter,  Jan.  2,  l7U-\  44 1 
found  in  this  illustrious  Englishman 
all  the  learning  of  his  country,  and 
;:11  the  polish  of  ours.  I  have  never 
heard  our  language  spoken  with  more 
forc«»  and  accuracy."  He  goes  on  to 
praise  the  universality  of  Boling- 
broke's  knowledge,  says  lie  is  as 
thoroughly  aniuainted  with  Egyptian 


as  with  English  history,  and  that  ho 
lias  a  critical  appreciation  of  English, 
French,  and  Italian  poetry.  One  in- 
stance of  his  critical  perspicacity  is 
mentioned  by  Voltaire  —  he  placed 
the  Henriade  at  the  head  of  tho 
poetry  of  France. 

3  It  was  performed  on  March  6, 
and  was,  says  Voltaire,  *\so  ill-re- 
ceived that  it  was  scarcely  heard  to 
the  end.  It  was  performed  again 
with  some  alterations  in  May  1725, 
and  was  then  received  with  extreme 
indulgence."  The  concluding  scene, 
in  which  Mariamne  drank  ]K>ison  on 
the  stage,  and  died  in  sight  of  the 
spectators,  was  particularly  distasteful 
to  the  audience,  and  in  the  remodelled 
play  a  narrative  of  her  decapitation 
took  the  place  of  the  poisoning. 

4  From   tho    copy   in    tho    Oxford 
MSS. 
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intermitting  fever,  has  made  me  unfit  for  all  sorts  of  writing 
and  application.  Yon  will  see,  I  fear,  the  effects  of  it  in  this 
letter,  which  will  be  almost  enough  to  convince  you  that  all 
those  mighty  hopes  of  the  improvement  of  the  English 
language,  and  the  glory  of  its  poetry,  must  rest  upon  some 
abler  prop  than  your  servant.  To  answer  first  to  your 
lordship's  charge  against  me  as  a  translator  convict.  I  do 
confess  I  do  not  translate  Homer  as  a  great  work,  but  as  an 
easy  one,  which  I  really  find  less  difficult  than  it  seems 
Mr.  De  Sacy  does  to  write  Pliny  into  French  prose.  What- 
ever expectations  my  own  vanity,  or  your  partiality,  might 
give  me  of  a  better  fate  than  my  predecessors  in  poetry,  I  own 
I  am  already  arrived  to  an  age  which  more  awakens  my 
diligence  to  live  satisfactorily,  than  to  write  unsatisfactorily  to 
myself;  more  to  consult  my  happiness,  than  my  fame;  or,  in 
defect  of  happiness,  my  quiet.  Methinks  quiet  serves  instead 
of  happiness  to  philosophers,  as  vanity  serves  instead  of  fame 
to  authors,  for  in  either  case  the  art  of  contentment  is  all. 
But  when  men  grow  too  nice  and  too  knowing,  the  sncceda- 
neum  will  not  do  to  such  delicate  constitutions,  and  the 
author  becomes  miserable  to  himself  in  the  degree  that  he 
grows  acceptable  to  others.  What  you  call  a  happy  author  is 
the  unhappiest  man,  and  from  the  same  cause  that  men  are 
generally  miserable, — from  aiming  at  a  state  more  perfect 
than  man  is  capable  of.  Victor  virum  volitate  per  ora  may 
indeed  sound  nobly  in  the  ears  of  the  ambitious,  whether  in 
the  field,  the  state,  or  the  study.  But  sure  that  consideration 
to  a  man's  self  is  not  of  such  weight,  as  to  sacrifice  to  that 
alone  all  the  more  attainable  and  the  more  reasonable  aims  of 
our  being.  To  write  well,  lastingly  well,  immortally  well, 
must  not  one  leave  father  and  mother  and  cleave  unto  the 
muse  P  Must  not  one  be  prepared  to  endure  the  reproaches  of 
men,  want,  and  much  fasting,  nay  martyrdom  in  its  cause  P 
It  is  such  a  task  as  scarce  leaves  a  man  time  to  be  a  good 
neighbour,  an  useful  friend,  nay  to  plant  a  tree,  much  less  to 
save  his  soul.  Pray,  my  lord,  may  not  one  ask  this  question 
of  so  just,  so  grateful,  and  so  deserving  a  thing  as  the  present 
age, — Tanti  est,  ut  placeam  tibi.  perire  ? — that  present  age 
which  you  charge  me  as  so  much  in  debt  to,  and  whioh  you 
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rank  with  my  two  other  groat  creditors,  posterity  and  my 
country.  To  the  two  first,  truly  I  thiuk  I  am  indebted  just 
equally ;  for  one  of  them  has  done  exactly  as  much  for  me  as 
the  other.1  But  to  my  country  sure,  my  lord,  I  owe  nothing, 
for  it  has  driven  away  my  best  friends  ;  I  shall  owe  it  some- 
thing when  it  calls  them  hack  again.  The  general  reflection 
makes  me  shake  my  bead  at  all  encouragements  you  muster 
up,  Ui  induce  me  to  write.  I  own  your  observations,  as  to  the 
pnwibility  of  fixing  a  language,  and  as  to  the  necessity  of 
good  original  works  to  perpetuate  it,  to  bo  just,  aud  of  a 
much  greater  strength  and  solidity  than  the  usual  arguments 
on  that  head.  I  admire  your  remark  that  it  is  not  always  a 
consequence  that  languages  must  decay  as  governments  fall, 
and  it  is  very  truly  as  well  as  finely  said,  that  Greek,  like 
Christianity,  spread  by  persecution,  as  much  as  Latin,  like 
mahomctanism,  by  victory.*  But  allow  me  to  say,  that  for  an 
Engtiehman  to  ground  an  opinion  of  the  immortality  of  his 
language  from  that  of  Homer,  because  the  States  of  Greece 
were  then  inferior  to  what  our  nation  is  at  present,  would  he 
just  such  a  way  of  reasoning  as  if  five  or  six  hundred 
rapparecs  getting  together  to  plunder  a  few  villages,  should 
hope  to  lay  the  foundations  of  an  empire  because  that  of  the 
Ottomans  began  much  in  the  same  manner.  Neither  do  I 
think  the  examples  of  the  best  writers  in  our  time  and  nation, 
would  have  that  prevalence  over  the  bad  ones,  which  your 
lordship  observes  them  to  have  had  in  the  Roman  times.  A 
state  constantly  divided  into  various  factions  and  interests, 
occasions  an  eternal  swarm  of  bad  writers.  Some  of  these 
will  be  encouraged  by  the  government  equally  if  not  superiorly 
to  the  good  ones,  because  the  latter  will  rarely,  if  ever,  dip 
their  pens  for  such  ends.  And  these  are  sure  to  he  cried  up 
and  followed  by  one  half  of  the  kingdom,  and  consequently 
possessed  of  no  small  degree  of  reputation.     Our  English  style 


1  Which  would  seem  to  be  nothing,  :  Bolingbroke'a  remark  is  obscure, 

for  he  could  have  received  nothing  He,   perhaps,   meant  that  dispersed 

from  posterity.      Yet  lie  distinguishes  Greeks  aud  couquering  Romans  both 

1-etween  the  nothing  he  owed  to  bis  carried  their  language  to  other  couu- 

country,  and  the  debt  which  he  owed  tries, 
to  posterity  and  the  present  age. 
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is  more  corrupted  by  the  party  writers,  than  by  any  other 
cause  whatever.  They  are  universally  read,  and  will  be  read, 
and  approved  in  proportion  to  their  degree  of  merit,  much 
more  than  other  set  of  authors  in  any  science,  as  men's 
passions  and  interest  are  stronger  and  surer  than  their  tastes 
and  judgments. 

It  is  but  this  week  that  I  have  been  well  enough  in  my 
head  to  read  the  poem  of  the  League l  with  the  attention  it 
deserves.  Next  to  my  obligation  to  Mr.  de  Voltaire  for 
writing  it,  is  that  I  owe  to  you  for  sending  it.  I  cannot 
pretend  to  judge  with  any  exactness  of  the  beauties  of  a  foreign 
language  which  I  understand  but  imperfectly.  I  can  only  tell 
my  thoughts  in  relation  to  the  design  and  conduct  of  the 
poem,  or  the  sentiments.  I  thjnk  the  forming  the  machines 
upon  the  allegorical  persons  of  virtues  and  vices  very  reason- 
able, it  being  equally  proper  to  ancient  and  modern  subjects, 
and  to  all  religions  and  times.  Nor  do  we  look  upon  them  so 
much  as  heathen  divinities,  as  natural  passions.  This  is  not 
the  case  when  Jupiter,  Juno,  &c,  are  introduced,  who  though 
sometimes  considered  as  physical  powers,  yet  that  sort  of 
allegory  lies  not  open  enough  to  the  apprehension.  We  care 
not  to  study  or  anatomise  a  poem,  but  only  to  read  it  for  our 
entertainment.  It  should  certainly  be  a  sort  of  machinery, 
for  the  meaning  of  which  one  is  not  at  a  loss  for  a  moment. 
Without  something  of  this  nature,  his  poem  would  too  much 
resemble  Lucan  or  Silius,  and  indeed  the  subject  being  so 
modern,  a  more  violent  or  remote  kind  of  fable  or  fiction 
would  not  suit  it.     If  I  have  anything  to  wish  on  this  head, 


1  The  Henriade  was  originally  pub- 
lished in  1723  under  the  title  of  I*a 
Ligiie,  ou  Henri-le-Grand.  While 
Voltaire  was  resident  in  England,  he 
collected  a  large  subscription  for  a 
quarto  edition  of  his  epic,  and  Young, 
after  mentioning  the  subscription  in  a 
letter  toTickoll,  Feb.  21,  1727,  gives 
this  concise  and  accurate  estimate  of 
the  poem  :  ' '  As  far  as  I  can  judge  it  has 
a  polite  mediocrity  running  through 
it,    and    may    be    rend    with    little 


blame,  and  less  admiration. **  On 
Nov.  17,  1727,  Young  announced 
that  the  work  had  appeared,  and 
said,  "We  have  had  no  attempts  of 
any  note  but  Mr.  Voltaire's  epic, 
which  is  thought  to  have  considerable 
merit.  The  author  I  know  well. 
He  is  a  gentleman,  and  of  great  viva- 
city and  industry,  and  has  a  good 
deal  of  knowledge  out  of  the  poetical 
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it  were  to  have  a  little  more  of  the  fictitious,  I  dare  not  say 
the  wonderful,  for  the  reason  just  now  given.  Yet  that 
would  give  it  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  ancient  epic  poem. 
He  has  helped  it  much  in  my  opinion  by  throwing  so  much  of 
the  story  into  narration,  and  entering  at  once  into  the  middle 
of  the  subject,  as  well  as  by  making  the  action  single,  namely, 
only  the  siege  of  Paris.  This  brings  it  nearer  the  model  of 
ITomer  and  Virgil.  Yet  I  cannot  help  fancying  if  the 
fabulous  part  were  a  little  more  extended  into  descriptions 
and  speeches,  etc.,  it  would  he  of  service,  and  from  this  very 
cause  methinks  that  hook  which  treats  of  the  king's  love  to 
Madame  Oabrielle  appears  moro  of  a  poem  than  the  rest. 
Discord  ami  policy  might  certainly  do  and  say  something  more, 
and  so  I  judge  of  some  othar  occasions  for  invention  and 
description,  which  methinks  are  dropped  too  suddenly.  As  to 
all  the  parts  of  the  work  which  relate  to  the  actions  or 
sentiments  of  men,  or  to  characters  and  manners,  they  are 
undoubtedly  excellent,  and  the  forte  of  the  poem.  Ilis 
characters  aud  sentences  arc  not  like  Lucan's,  too  professed  or 
formal  and  particularised,  but  full,  short,  aud  judicious,  and 
seem  naturally  to  rise  from  an  occasion  either  of  telling  what 
the  manias,  or  what  he  thought.  It  seems  to  me  that  his 
judgment  of  mankind,  and  his  observation  of  human  actions 
in  a  lofty  and  philosophical  view,  is  one  of  the  principal 
characteristics  of  the  writer,  who  however  is  not  less  a  poet 
for  being  a  man  of  sense,  as  Seneca  and  his  nephew  were. 
Do  not  smile  when  I  add  that  I  esteem  him  for  that  honest- 
principled  spirit  of  true  religion  which  shines  through  the 
whole,  and  from  whence,  unknown  as  I  am  to  Mr.  de 
Voltaire,  I  conclude  him  at  once  a  freethinker  and  a  lover  of 
quiet ;  no  bigot,  hut  yet  no  heretic ;  one  who  honours 
authority  and  national  sanctions  without  prejudice  to  truth  or 
charity ;  one  who  has  studied  controversy  less  than  reason,  and 
the  Fathers  less  than  mankind ;  in  a  word,  one  worthy  from 
his  rational  temper  of  that  share  of  friendship  and  intimacy 
with  which  you  honour  him.1 


1  Thou  remarks    appear  to  have      with  Voltaire,  for  Pope  in  a  letter  to 
occasioned  a    direct  correspondence      Cwyll,   Due.  ,25,  172S,  aays  that  ho 
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Notwithstanding  you  tell  me  the  oracles  of  our  Lady  of  La 
Source  are  ceased,  and  that  she  returns  no  more  answers,  I 
shall  expect  the  favour  she  promises  to  a  poor  hermit  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Thames.  In  the  meantime  I  see  visions  of  her 
and  of  La  Source. 

An  me  ludit  amabilis 
Insania  ?    Audire,  et  videor  pios 
Errare  per  lucos,  amoenas 

Quos  et  aquae  subeunt  et  aura. 

What  pleasing  frenzy  steals  away  my  soul  ? 

Through  thy  blest  shades,  La  Source,  I  seem  to  rove  ; 
I  see  thy  fountains  fall,  thy  waters  roll, 

And  breathe  the  zephyrs  that  refresh  thy  grove  ; 
1  hear  whatever  can  delight  inspire 
Villette's  soft  voice,  and  St  John's  silver  lyre. 

Seu  voce  nunc  mavis  acuta 
Seu  fidibus,  citharave  Phoebi. 

I  cannot  subscribe  myself  better  than  as  Horace  did  . 

Vestris  amicum  fontibus  et  choris. 


3.'  BOLINGBROKE  TO  POPE.  *" 

Aug.  18,  1724. 

You  have  delayed  writing  to  me  in  expectation  of  ono 
person's  departure  from  London,"  and  I  have  put  off  answering 
your  letter  several  posts  in  expectation  of  the  same  person's 
arrival  here.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  she  understood  you 
as  little  as  you  say  that  you  understood  her.  If  she  did  so, 
Sir  W.  Wyndham  is  an  excellent  interpreter,  and  none  of  the 
spirit  of  your  conversation  has  been  lost  in  the  transfusion 
from  one  language  to  another  ;*  for  the  impressions  which 
you  have  made  on  her  are  exactly  those  which  I  have  been  so 
long  acquainted  with,  et  qui  sont  marquees  d  voire  coin* 


"formerly  had  some  correspondence     England  without  her  husband  in  May, 

about  the  poem  on  the  League  with      1724. 

its  author."  3  Pope  could    not    speak  French, 

1  From  the  copy  in  the  Oxford  MSS.      nor  Lady  Bolingbroke,  at  this  period, 
-  Lady  Bolingbroke,  who  went  to     understand  English. 

di>2 
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You  are  likely,  I  find,  as  much  as  her  presence  vexes  you, 
to  be  troubled  with  it  again  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
winter.'  Against  that  time  let  me  desire  yon  to  take  up 
another  sentiment,  and  instead  of  feeling  a  more  lively  eensu 
of  my  absence,  imagine  me  present.  The  best  part  of  mo 
really  is  so,  wherever  she  is ;  when  the  rest  of  me  will  be  with 
you,  I  know  not  Possibly,  nay  probably,  never,  unless  your 
zeal  to  partake  of  the  spiritual  benefits  which  I  am  assured 
will  not  come  dear  at  the  next  jubilee,'  should  carry  you  to 
cross  the  sea.1 


4.'  POH!  TO  BO  LING  BROKE. 

SryL  S,  17*0. 

My  DEAR  Lord, — Your  every  word  is  kind  to  me,  and  all 
the  openings  of  your  mind  amiable.  Your  communicating  any  of 
your  sentiments  both  makes  me  a  happier  and  a  better  man  : 
there  is  so  true  a  fund  of  all  virtue,  public  and  social,  within 
you,— I  mean  so  right  a  sense  of  things  as  we  stand  related 
to  each  other  by  the  laws  of  God,  and  indebted  to  each  other 
in  conformity  to  those  laws,  that  I  hope  no  particular  calamity 


1  "  Tile  person  you  are  so  iiK|iiisi- 
tive  about,"  wrote  Bolingbroke  to 
Swift,  Sept.  12,  1724,  "returns  into 
England  ut  tile  end  of  October." 

3  A  sole  of  indulgences  took  place 
at  the  jubilee  of  the  roiniin  catholic 
church,  which  waa  celebrated  every 
i|uarter  ofa  century,  and  was  juat  at 

*  The  remainder  of  the  letter  con- 
sists of  the  bald  dissertation  which  is 
printed  in  Bohugbroke's  works  under 
the  title,  A  Flan  for  a  General  His- 
tory of  Europe.  In  the  published 
] taper  a  sentence  is  omitted  which 
animadverts  upon  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham's line,  incorporated  by  Pope 
iu  the  Essay  on  Criticism : 
Nature'!  cliler  miubsr-plece  la  writing-well. 
"It  i»  nature's  master-piece  in  the 
moat  difficult  kind  of  writing,"  says 


Bolingbroke,  speaking  of  a  particular 
species  of  history;  "for  with  your 
leave,  luy  good  friend,  to  say  her 
chief  master-piece  is  to  speak  with 
great  ini propriety."  He  thought  the 
expression  tautology.  Many  pictures 
of  the  same  painter  may  each  be  a 
master-piece,  but  when  we  My  of 
some  work  tbat  it  is  hit  master- piece 
we  denote  that  it  is  the  chief  of  aril 
his  works,  and  the  addition  of  tha 
epithet  sets  aside  the  established 
meaning  of  the  phrase. 

*  This  letter  waa  first  printed  in 
the  Supplemental  Volume  to  Pope's 
Works,  1825,  and  "is  transcribed." 
says  the  editor,  "  from  a  copy  i  n  Dr. 
Birch's  owu  hand-writing  made  from 
the  original."  The  copy  is  among 
the  Birrh  manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum. 
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can  swallow  up  your  care  and  concern  for  the  general.  Indeed 
the  loss  of  Sir  William  Wyndham1  must  have  been  felt  more 
deeply  as  a  particular  by  you  than  by  any  other ;  and  I  see 
nothing  so  moral,  nothing  so  edifying,  as  your  not  deserting 
the  common  cause  of  your  country  at  this  juncture.  No  man 
has  less  obligation  to  her,  no  man  feels  a  stronger  than  your- 
self. Your  resolution  to  return  to  her  if  she  wants  to  be 
saved,  and  will  or  can  be  saved,  is  by  far  a  more  distinguished 
one,  than  any  of  her  sons  can  pretend.  And  every  one  who 
knows  either  her  condition  or  your  ability,  and  more  than  your 
ability — your  sense  of  duty  and  honour — must  rest  his  chief 
hope  upon  it.  Lord  Marchmont  does  so  as  the  ultimate 
resource,  as  he  holds  no  language  but  that  of  his  heart,  and 
unless  you  animate  him  to  act  by  that  hope,  will  drop  all 
thought  of  action  ;  no  other  has  the  least  influence,  and  all  his 
friends'  entreaties  have  been  tried  in  vain  to  draw  him  from 
Scotland  for  the  winter  to  come."  Lord  Chesterfield  despairs 
as  much,  but  resolves  to  act.*  He  and  Lyttelton  think  alike, 
and  act  the  best  part  that  I  believe  ever  was  acted,  in  their 
conduct  and  counsels  to  their  master.*  But  still  I  will  say,  be 
others  as  honest  as  they  will,  they  cannot  be  so  generous  as 
you.5    They  must,  if  good  counsels  prevail,  reap  benefits  you 


1  He  died  on  July  17  of  this  year. 

*  Lyttelton  and  Lord  Chesterfield 
both  pressed  Lord  Marchmont  to 
come  up,  and  he,  who  had  not  a  seat 
in  either  house,  wrote  to  Lyttelton 
Sept.  24 :  "I  should  with  the  utmost 
pleasure  act  with  you  could  I  act  at 
all,  but  am  convinced,  after  the 
coolest  reflection  I  am  capable  of, 
that  in  my  unhappy  situation  I  can 
be  of  no  use." 

3  "To  act,"  meant  to  make  oppo- 
sition speeches  in  parliament. 

4  "Their  master,"  stands  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Lyttelton  was  his 
secretary. 

*  Earlier  in  the  year  Lyttelton  had 
tried  to  lure  Bolingbroke  from  France 
to  England  that  he  might  assist  the 
opposition,  and  on  May  6  he  re- 
plied, like  Lord  Marchmont,  that  he 


could  be  of  "no  more  use."  "You 
say  you  hope  from  writing,"  he  went 
on.  "What  call  have  1  to  write? 
what  means  of  doing  it  opportunely 
and  with  effect?"  The  excessive 
anxiety  for  the  presence  of  two  men, 
neither  of  whom  were  in  parliament, 
is  explained  by  the  letters  of  Lord 
Chesterfield.  There  was  a  schism  in 
the  opposition.  Pulteney  and  Lord 
Carteret,  its  most  powerful  members, 
were  anxious,  on  a  change  of  ministry, 
to  have  the  favour  of  the  court,  and 
were  averse  to  attacks  which  would 
alienate  the  king.'  The  immediate 
adherents  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  had  no  chance  of  the  chief 
places,  and  had  nothing  to  lose,  were 
for  more  offensive,  which,  they  be- 
lieved, would  be  more  effective  mea- 
sures.    They  anticipated  that  Bolin^- 
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will  not  reap ;  and  may  expect  to  see  those  fruits  of  which 
you  can  see  the  blossoms  only.  The  monks  and  ascetics  tell 
us  we  are  not  attained  to  perfection,  till  we  scire  God  for  his 
sake  only,  not  our  own — not  even  for  the  hope  of  Heaven. 
You  really  would  serve  men  in  this  manner,  and  many  whom 
you  have  no  obligations  to  love,  and  who  have  done  their  best 
to  ruin  you,  all  in  their  turns.  It  must,  therefore,  be  called  by 
its  true  name,  not  so  much  love  to  your  country  as  to  God-1 
It  is  not  patriotism,  but  downright  piety,  and  instead  of  cele- 
brating you  as  a  poet  should,  I  would,  if  I  were  pope,  canonize 
you,  whatever  all  the  advocates  for  the  devil  could  say  to  the 
contrary.  But  I  hope  the  time  for  that  is  not  near,  and  that 
your  reward  in  the  nest  life,  which  I  am  satisfied  must  be  the 
sole  motive  of  such  a  conduct,  will  be  deferred,  at  least  during 
my  own  time.  There  is  at  present  nothing  I  desire  so  much 
to  hear,  as  that  your  bilious  fever  is  quite  removed,  the  re- 
peated attacks  of  which  have  given  me  an  alarm  greater,  I 
assure  you,  than  almost  any  worldly  event  could  give  me,  who 
daily  find  myself  passing  into  a  state  of  indifference,  out  of 
which  I  would  wake  others,  whom  Providence  seems,  by  their 
talents,  to  ordain  to  do  more  good  to  mankind.  I  have  a  more 
particular  interest,  too,  in  your  life  than  any  other  at  present, 
as  a  private  man,  for  the  greatest  vanity  I  have  is  to  see 
finished  that  noble  work  which  you  address  to  me,  and  where 
my  verses,  interspersed  here  and  there,  will  have  the  same 
honour  done  them  to  all  posterity,  as  those  of  Ennius  in  the 
philosophical  writings  of  Tully. 

Next  to  patching  up  my  constitution,  my  great  business  has 
been  to  patch  up  a  grotto  (the  same  you  have  so  often  sat  in 


broke  and  March  mint  would  Bide 
with  the  violent  at  tho  private  con- 
saltations  of  the  party,  and  in  Lord 
'Chesterfield 'a  language  would  enable 
Ihem  "  to  check  the  dirty  mercenary 
schemes  of  pretended  patriots  and 
avowed  profligates."  Johnson  re- 
marks that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how 
Pope  was  incited  to  second  Lyttelton's 
views,  but  it  seems  obvious  to  sup- 
[>oae  that  he  had  been  won  over  by  the 


of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
1  "This  remark," says  Mr.  Croker, 
"is  surely  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary that  can  be  imagined."  The 
principle  which  governed  the  whole 
of  Bolingbroke's  political  career  waa 
an  ambition  so  glaringly  selfish  that, 
as  Lord  Chesterfield,  no  unfriendly 
critic,  observes,  "it  destroyed  both 
his  fortune  and  his  reputation." 
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in  times  past  under  my  house)  with  all  the  varieties  of  nature 
under  ground,  spars,  minerals,  and  marbles.  I  hope  yet  to 
live  to  philosophise  with  you  in  this  museum,  which  is  now  a 
study  for  virtuosi,  and  a  scene  for  contemplation.  At  least  I 
am  resolved  to  have  it  remembered  that  you  were  there,  as  you 
will  see  from  the  verses  I  dare  to  set  over  it.  Adieu,  may  you 
and  yours  be  happy.1 


1  Here  followed  Pope's  lines  on  his        Here  nobly  penifro  St.  John  «at  and 
grotto,  in  which  he  says,  thought. 


POPE   AND   (JAY. 

FROM  1712  TO  ir:<-'- 


UiiIgm  Mine   other  authority  is  specified  in  the  notes,  these  letters 
are  from  the  P.  T.  volume  of  1733. 


1 


Sir, — You  writ  me  a  very  kind  letter  sonic  months  ago,  and 
told  me  you  wore  then  upon  tlic  point  of  taking  a  journey  into 
Devonshire.'  That  hindered  my  answering  you,  and  I  have 
since  several  times  inquired  of  you,  without  any  satisfaction  ; 
for  so  I  call  the  knowledge  of  your  welfare,  or  of  any  thing 
that  concerns  you.  I  passed  two  months  in  Sussex,  and  since 
my  return  have  heen  again  very  ill.*  I  writ  to  Lin  tot '  in 
hopes  of  hearing  of  you,  but  had  no  answer  to  that  point.  Our 
friend,  Mr.  Cromwell,  too,  has  been  silent  all  this  year.  I 
believe  he  has  been  displeased  at  some  or  other  of  my  freedoms, 
which  I  very  innocently  take,  and  most  with  those  I  think 
most  my  friends.*  But  this  I  know  nothing  of;  perhaps  he 
may  have  opened  to  you,  and  if  I  know  you  right,  you  are  of 
a  temper  to  cement  friendships,  and  not  to  divide  them.     I 

1  Gay's  native  county.  J  The  publisher.     He  brought  out 

'  In  a  letter  to  the  elder  Caryll,  n  Miscellany  this  year  to  which  Gay 
May  28,  1712,  he  mentions  that  he      wns  a  coutributor. 


had  been  kept  at  home  by  a  "long  '  Pope  wrote  to  Cromwell  Dec.  21, 

The  two  months  he  passed  1711,   when  the   correspondence  ap- 

I  between  May  and  the  second  pears  to  have  ceased,  nor  did  Crom- 

were    upent    with    the    Caryll  well  ever  renew  the  intimm-y. 
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really  much  love  Mr.  Cromwell,  and  have  a  true  affection  for 
yourself,  which,  if  I  had  any  interest  in  the  world,  or  power 
with  those  who  have,  I  should  not  he  long  without  manifesting 
to  you.  I  desire  you  will  not,  either  out  of  modesty,  or  a 
vicious  distrust  of  another's  value  for  you, — those  two  eternal 
foes  to  merit — imagine  that  your  letters  and  conversation  are 
not  always  welcome  to  me.  There  is  no  man  more  entirely 
fond  of  good-nature  or  ingenuity  than  myself,  and  I  have  seen 
too  much  of  those  qualities  in  Mr.  Gay  to  he  anything  less 
than  his  most  affectionate  friend  and  real  servant. 


2.  POPE  TO  GAY. 

Dec.  24,  1712. 

Dear  Sir, — It  has  heen  my  good  fortune  within  this  month 
past,  to  hear  more  things  that  have  pleased  me  than,  I  think, 
almost  in  all  my  time  beside ;  but  nothing,  upon  my  word,  has 
been  so  home-felt  a  satisfaction  as  the  news  you  tell  me  of 
yourself;  and  you  are  not  in  the  least  mistaken,  when  you 
congratulate  me  upon  your  own  good  success,1  for  I  have  more 
people  out  of  whom  to  be  happy,  than  any  ill-natured  man 
can  boast  of.  I  may  with  honesty  affirm  to  you,  that  notwith- 
standing the  many  inconveniences  and  disadvantages  they 
commonly  talk  of  in  the  res  angusta  domi,  I  have  never  found 


1  The  Duchess  of  Monmouth,  widow, 
first  of  the  natural  son  of  Charles  II., 
and  next  of  the  third  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  and  who  was  "remarkable," 
says  Johnson,  "for  inflexible  per- 
severance in  her  demand  to  be  treated 
as  a  princess/'  appointed  Gay  her 
secretary,  or  "  domestic  steward," 
in  1712.  Lady  Cowper  speaks  of 
her  in  1716  as  frequenting  the  court 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  says, 
"The  princess  loved  her  mightily, 
and  certainly  no  woman  of  her  years 
ever  deserved  it  so  well.  She  had  all 
the  life  and  fire  of  youth,  and  it  was 
marvellous  to  see  that  the  many 
afflictions  she  had  suffered  had  not 


touched  her  wit  and  good-nature,  but 
at  upwards  of  threescore  sho  had  both 
in  their  full  perfection^  When  Gay 
entered  her  household  he  was  24.  H  e 
had  been  apprenticed  to  a  silk-mercer 
in  London,  and  with  a  scanty  pittance, 
an  indolent,  irresolute  disposition, 
and  no  extraordinary  powers,  had 
rashly  left  trade  for  literature.  He 
had  hitherto  only  published  a  few  in- 
significant verses,  and  was  too  poor 
not  to  be  glad  of  any  reputable  pro- 
vision, though  there  is  justice  in 
Johnson's  remark,  that  "  by  quitting 
a  shop  for  such  service  he  might  gain 
leisure,  but  certainly  advanced  little 
in  the  boast  of  independence.  '* 
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any  other,  than  the  inability  of  giving  people  of  merit  the 
only  certain  proof  of  our  value  for  them,  in  doing  them  some 
real  service.  For  after  all,  if  we  could  but  think  a  little,  self- 
love  might  make  us  philosophers,  and  convince  us  quantuii 
indiget  natura !  Ourselves  are  easily  provided  for ;  it  is 
nothing  but  the  circumstantials,  and  the  apparatus  or  equipage 
of  human  life,  that  cost  so  much  the  furnishing.  Only  what 
a  luxurious  man  wants  for  horses  and  footmen,  a  good- 
natured  man  wants  for  his  friends  or  the  indigent.' 

I  shall  see  you  this  winter  with  much  greater  pleasure  than 
I  could  the  last ;  and  I  hope,  as  much  of  your  time  as  your 
attendance  on  the  duchess  will  allow  you  to  spare  to  any  friend, 
will  not  be  thought  lost  upon  one  who  is  as  much  so  as  any 
man.  I  must  also  put  you  in  mind,  though  you  are  now  secre- 
tary to  this  lady,  that  you  are  likewise  secretary  to  nine 
other  ladies,  and  are  to  write  sometimes  for  them  too.  He  who 
is  forced  to  live  wholly  upon  those  ladies'  favours,  is  indeed  in 
as  precarious  a  condition  as  any  He  who  does  what  Chaucer 
says  for  sustenance ;  but  they  are  very  agreeable  companions, 
like  other  ladies,  when  a  man  only  passes  a  night  or  so  with 
them  at  his  leisure,  and  away.     I  am  your,  &c. 


3.  POPE  TO  GAT. 

Axgmt  28,  1713. 

Just  as  I  received  yours,  I  was  set  down  to  write  to  you, 
with  some  Shame  that  I  had  so  long  deferred  it.  But  I  can 
hardly  repent  my  neglect,  when  it  gives  me  the  knowledge 
how  little  you  insist  upon  ceremony,  and  how  much  a  greater 
share  in  your  memory  I  have  than  I  deserve.  I  have  been 
near  a  week  in  Loudon,  where  I  am  like  to  remain,  till  I 


1  Gray  expresses  tho  sentiment  in  in  their  mind.     There  is  bnt  one  real 

a  letter  to  Mr.  Nicholls,  and,  indeed,  evil  in  it, — take  my  word  who  know 

it  is  shared  by  all  right-thinking  per-  it  well— and  that  is,  that  you  have 

sons  :  "Honesta  res  est  lteta  pau|ier-  less  the  power  of  assisting  others,  who 

las.    I  see  it  with  respect,  and  so  will  hnvo  not  the  same  resources  to  snp- 

cvery  one  whose  poverty  is  not  sealed  port  them." 
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become,  by  Mr.  Jervas's  help,  elegans  formarum  spectator.1  I 
begin  to  discover  beauties  that  were  till  now  imperceptible  to 
me.  Every  corner  of  an  eye,  or  turn  of  a  nose  or  ear,  the 
smallest  degree  of  light  or  shade  on  a  cheek,  or  in  a  dimple, 
have  charms  to  distract  me.  I  no  longer  look  upon  Lord 
Plausible  as  ridiculous  for  admiring  a  lady's  fine  tip  of  an  ear 
and  pretty  elbow,  as  the  Plain  Dealer  has  it,  but  am  in  some 
danger  even  from  the  ugly  and  disagreeable,  since  they  may 
have  their  retired  beauties,  in  one  trait  or  other  about  them. 
You  may  guess  in  how  uneasy  a  state  I  am,  when  every  day 
the  performances  of  others  appear  more  beautiful  and  ex- 
cellent, and  my  own  more  despicable.  I  have  thrown  away 
three  Dr.  Swifts,  each  of  which  was  once  my  vanity,  two  Lady 
Bridgewaters,  a  Duchess  of  Montague,"  besides  half  a  dozen 
earls,  and  one  knight  of  the  garter.*  I  have  crucified  Christ 
over  again  in  effigy,  and  made  a  madonna  as  old  as  her 
mother  St.  Anne.  Nay,  what  is  yet  more  miraculous,  I  have 
rivalled  St.  Luke  himself  in  painting,  and  as  it  is  said  an 
angel  came  and  finished  his  piece,  so  you  would  swear  a 
devil  put  the  last  hand  to  mine,  it  is  so  begrimed  and  smutted. 
However,  I  comfort  myself  with  a  christian  reflection,  that  I 
have  not  broken  the  commandment,  for  my  pictures  are  not 
the  likeness  of  anything  in  heaven  above,  or  in  earth  below,  or 
in  the  waters  under  the  earth.4  Neither  will  anybody  adore 
or  worship  them,  except  the  Indians  should  have  a  sight  of 


1  Pope  says  in  a  letter  to  Caryll, 
April  30, 1713 :  "I  have  been  almost 
every  day  employed  in  following  your 
advice  in  learning  to  paint,  in  which 
I  am  most  particularly  obliged  to  Mr. 
Jervas,  who  gives  me  daily  instruc- 
tions and  examples."  His  attempts 
at  painting  were  a  passing  amuse- 
ment which  he  soon  abandoned. 

2  The  Countess  of  Bridgewater  and 
the  Duchess  of  Montague  were 
daughters  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marl- 
l)o rough.  Pope,  in  his  Epistle  to 
Jervas,  celebrated  "Churchill's  race," 
and  especially  Lady  Bridgewater,  who 
was  so  much  admired  bv  Jervas  that 


she  was  his  abiding  type  of  loveli- 
ness, and  according  to  Horace  Wal- 
pole  he  lavished  her  beauties  upon 
"many  a  homely  dame.*' 

8  They  were  no  doubt  copies.  Lord 
Mansfield  possesses  a  copy  of  Knellers 
portrait  of  Betterton,  which  is  re- 
puted to  have  been  done  by  Pope. 

4  This  is  a  repetition  of  Arbuthnot's 
sarcasm  on  Pope's  master,  Jervas. 
As  he  was  talking  infidelity,  Arbuth- 
not  said  to  him,  "  You  are  a  practical 
believer ;  you  strictly  observe  the 
second  commandment,  for,  in  your 
pictures,  you  make  not  the  likeness 
of  anything, H  etc. 
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them,  who,  they  toll  us,  worship  certain  pugods  or  idols  purely 
for  their  ugliness. 

I  am  very  much  recreated  and  refreshed  with  the  news  of 
the  advancement  of  the  Fan,  which  I  doubt  not  will  delight 
the  eye  and  sense  of  the  fair,  as  long  as  that  agreeablu 
machine  shall  play  in  the  hands  of  posterity.  I  am  glad  your 
Fan  is  mounted  so  soon,  hut  I  would  have  you  varnish  and 
glaze  it  at  your  leisure,  and  polish  the  Btwkf  u  much  as  you 
can.1  Yon  may  then  cause  it  to  be  borne  in  the  hands  of  both 
sexes,  no  less  in  Britain  than  it  is  in  China,  where  it  i.« 
ordinary  for  a  mandarin  to  fan  himself  cool  after  a  debate,  and 
a  statesman  to  hide  bis  face  with  it  when  he  tells  a  grave  lie. 
I  am,  &c. 


4.*  POFE  TO  GAY. 

October  28  [171  St 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  been  perpetually  troubled  with  sickness 
of  late,  which  has  made  me  so  melancholy  that  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  has  beeu  my  constant  speculation,  as  the 
mortality  of  my  body  my  constant  plague.  In  good  earnest, 
Seneca  is  nothing  to  a  6t  of  illness. 

Dr.  Parnell  will  honour  Tonson's  Miscellany1  with  some 
very  beautiful  copies,  at  my  request.  He  enters  heartily  into 
our  design.  I  only  fear  his  stay  in  town  may  chance  to  be 
but  short.  Dr.  Swift  much  approves  what  I  proposed,  even 
to  the  very  title,  which  I  design  shall  be,  The  Works  of  the 
Unlearned,  published  monthly,  in  which  whatever  hook  appears 
that  deserves  praise,  shall  be  depreciated  ironically,  and  in  the 
same  manner  that  modern  critics  take  to  undervalue  works  of 
value,  and  to  commend  the  high  productions  of  Grub-street.' 

1  The  Fan  was  published  nt  the  be.  by  Pope  in  the  avowed  editions  of  his 

ginning  of  1714.     "It  is  not,"  says  letters. 

Warton,  "very  striking  or  interest-  *  Edited  by  Steele,  and  published 

ing,"  and  he  would  have  kept  wilhin  by  Tonson  in  171*. 

the  truth  if  he  had  said  that  it  was  '  This  project  same  to  nothing,  and 

intolerably  dull  and  empty.  could  not  have  been  long  continued 

1  This  letter  appeared  in  the  P.  T.  with  effect.      The  irony  would  have 

volume  of  1735,  but  was  not  reprinted  lost  iti  relish  by  repetition. 
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m 


I  shall  go  into  the  country  about  a  month  hence,  and  shall 
then  desire  to  take  along  with  me  your  poem  of  the  Fan,  to 
consider  it  at  full  leisure.  I  am  deeply  engaged  in  poetry,  the 
particulars  whereof  shall  be  deferred  till  we  meet.1 

I  am  very  desirous  of  seeing  Mr.  Fortescue*  when  he  comes 
to  town,  before  his  journey.  If  you  can  in  any  way 
acquaint  him  of  my  desire,  I  believe  his  good-nature  will 
contrive  a  way  for  our  meeting.  I  am  ever,  with  all  sincerity, 
dear  sir,  your,  &c. 


5.3 


TARNELL  AND  POPE  TO  GAY. 

Binfield,  May  4,  1714. 
Parnell. 


Dear  Gay, — Since  by  your  letter  we  find  you  can  be 
content  to  breathe  in  smoke,  to  walk  in  crowds,  and  divert 
yourself  with  noise,  nay  and  to  make  fine  pictures  of  this  way 
of  life,  we  should  give  you  up  as  one  abandoned  to  a  wrong 
choice  of  pleasures.4    We  have,  however,  so  much  compassion 


1  He  was  employed  in  writing  the 
additions  to  the  Rape  of  the  Lock, 
and  had  settled  to  undertake  the 
translation  of  Homer.  He  opened 
the  subscription  for  his  Homer  about 
the  date  of  his  letter  to  Gay. 

8  The  barrister,  afterwards  master 
of  the  rolls. 

s  This  letter  first  appeared  in  the 
P.  T.  volume,  and  was  omitted  by 
Pope  from  his  later  collections. 

4  Gay  had  been  making  consider- 
able efforts  to  advance  his  reputation 
and  fortune.  In  Jan.  1713  he  pub- 
lished his  Rural  Sports,  a  poem  on 
fishing,  hunting,  and  bird- catching, 
and  which  he  inscribed  to  Pope. 
Johnson  gives  the  work  its  full  praise 
when  he  says  that  "  it  is  never  con- 
temptible, and  never  exceUent."  Gay 
was  no  sportsman.  "  You  are  sen- 
sible," Swift  wrote  to  him,  May  4, 
1732,  "that  I  know  the  full  extent 
of  your  country  skill  is  iu  fishing  for 


roaches  or  gudgeons  at  the  highest," 
and  in  the  opening  lines  of  his  poem 
he  confesses  that  he  had  been  "  long 
immured  in  the  town, "  and  was  new 
to  the  life  he  described.  He  followed 
up  the  Rural  Sports  with  a  comedy, 
the  Wife  of  Bath,  which  was  acted  iu 
May  and  failed.  In  the  beginning  of 
1714  he  brought  out  bis  Fan,  with  its 
stupid  mythology,  and  his  Shepherd's 
Week,  which  alone  of  these  pieces 
had  some  success.  The  best  of  them 
cannot  be  exempted  from  the  remark 
of  Bolingbroke  to  Swift ;  "  The  verses 
I  sent  you  are  very  bad,  because  they 
are  not  very  good."  The  influence  of 
Gay's  poetry  was  helped  out  by  his 
amiable  disposition,  which  was  his 
most  powerful  advocate.  The  friend- 
ship of  Pope  got  him  the  favour  of 
Swift  and  Arbuthnot,  who  recom- 
mended him  to  the  political  mag- 
nates, and  in  June  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  Hanoverian  embassy. 
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on  you  as  to  think  of  inviting  you  to  as,  where  your  taste  fur 
hooks,  friendship,  and  ease  may  be  indulged.  But  if  you  dt 
not  come,  pray  leave  to  tempt  us  with  your  description  of  the 
Court;  for  indeed  humanity  is  frail,  and  we  cannot  but 
remember  some  particular  honours  which  we  have  enjoyed  in 
conversation.  Bate  us  this  one  point,  and  we  stand  you,  still 
uutircd  with  one  another,  and  fresh  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
country-  If  you  would  have  any  news  from  us,  know  that  we 
are  well  at  present.  This  I  am  sure  would  have  been  allowed 
by  you  as  news  from  either  of  us  a  fortnight  ago.  In  return 
to  this  send  us  everything  you  imagine  diverting,  and  pray 
forget  not  my  commissions.  Give  my  respects  to  the  Dean, 
Dr.  Arbuthnot,  Mr.  Ford,  and  the  Provost.1  Dear  Gay, 
adieu.     Tom  idfi.rtioiiLite  friend,  and  humble  servant. 


Purr. 

Dear  Mr.  Gay, — Above  all  other  news,  send  us  the  best, 
that  of  your  good  health,  if  you  enjoy  it,  which  Mr.  Harcourt* 
made  us  very  much  fear.  If  you  have  any  design  either 
to  amend  your  health  or  your  life,  I  know  no  better  expedient 
than  to  come  hither,  where  you  should  not  want  room 
I  lay  myself  in  a  truckle  bed  under  the  doctor.'  Tou  might 
here  converse  with  the  old  Greeks,  be  initiated  into  all  their 
customs,  and  learn  their  prayers  by  heart  as  we  have  done. 
The  doctor,  last  Sunday,  intending  to  say  Our  Father,  was  got 
half  way  in  Chryses'  prayer  to  Apollo.  The  ill  effects  of  con- 
tention and  squabbling,  so  lively  described  in  the  first  Iliad, 
make  Dr.  Parnell  and  myself  continue  in  the  most  exemplary 
union  in  every  thing.  We  deserve  to  be  worshipped  by  all 
the  poor,  divided,  factious,  interested  poets  of  this  world. 

As  we  rise  in  our  speculations  daily,  we  are  grown  so  grave, 
that  we  have  not  condescended  to  laugh  at  any  of  the  idle 


1  Of  Dublin  college,  Dr.  Benjamin  tory,  patronised  by  the  Duke  of  Or- 

Pratt— Dn.  Bikch.  mond,  and  on  his  visit*  to  London  he 

Swift  says  that  he  was  a  gentleman  kept  company  with  Swift's  political 

of  good  birth  and  fortune  in  Ireland,  circle. 

gifted  with  wit  and  learning,  and  had  *  The  eon  of  the  lord  chancellor. 

niiieJ  in  the  best  society.     He  was  a  ■  Parnell. 
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things  about  us  this  week.  I  have  contracted  a  severity  of 
aspect  from  deep  meditation  on  high  subjects,  equal  to  the 
formidable  front  of  black-browed  Jupiter,  and  become  an  awful 
nod  as  well,  when  I  assent  to  some  grave  and  weighty  proposi- 
tion of  the  doctor,  or  enforce  a  criticism  of  my  own.  In  a 
word,  Y[oun]g  himself  has  not  acquired  more  tragic  majesty 
in  his  aspect  by  reading  his  own  verses,  than  I  by  Homer's. 
In  this  state  I  cannot  consent  to  your  publication  of  that 
ludicrous  trifling  burlesque  you  write  about.  Dr.  Parncll  also 
joins  in  my  opinion,  that  it  will  by  no  means  be  well  to  print  it. 
Pray  give,  with  the  utmost  fidelity  and  esteem,  my  hearty 
service  to  the  Dean,  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  Mr.  Ford,  and  to  Mr. 
Fortescue.  Let  them  also  know  at  Button's  that  I  am  mind- 
ful of  them.  I  am,  divine  Bucoliast !  Thy  loving  Countryman.1 


6.  POPE  TO  GAY. 

September  23,  1714. 

Dear  Mr.  Gay, — Welcome  to  your  native  soil !'  welcome 
to  your  friends  !  thrice  welcome  to  me !  whether  returned  in 
glory,  blessed  with  court  interest,  the  love  and  familiarity  of 
the  great,  and  filled  with  agreeable  hopes,  or  melancholy  with 
dejection,  contemplative  of  the  changes  of  fortune,  and  doubtful 
for  the  future, — whether  returned  a  triumphant  whig,  or  a 
desponding  tory,  equally  all  hail !  equally  beloved  and  welcome 
to  me !  If  happy,  I  am  to  share  in  your  elevation ;  if  un- 
happy, you  have  still  a  warm  corner  in  my  heart,  and  a 
retreat  at  Binfield  in  the  worst  of  times  at  your  service.  If 
you  are  a  tory,  or  thought  so  by  any  man,  I  know  it  can 
proceed  from  nothing  but  your  gratitude  to  a  few  people  who 
endeavoured  to  serve  you,  and  whose  politics  were  never  your 
concern.  If  you  are  a  whig,  as  I  rather  hope,  and  as  I  think 
your  principles  and  mine,  as  brother  poets,  had  ever  a  bias  to 

1  This  refers  to  the  address  to  the  addressed  to  him  on  his  retain  from 

reader  in  the  Shepherd's  Week,  which  Hauover  after  the  embassy  of  Lord 

is  signed,  "thy  loving  countryman,  Clarendon   had  been    brought  to  a 

John  Gay."  sudden  termination  by  tho  death  of 

3  The  letter  of  welcome  to  Gay  was  Queen  Anne. 
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the  sitle  of  liberty,  I  know  you  will  be  an  honest  man,  and 
inoffensive  one.     Upon  the  whole,  1  know  you  are  incapable 
of  being  so  touch  of  either  party  as  to  be  good   for  nothing. 
Therefore,  once  more,  whatever  you  are,  or  in  whatever  stal 
you  are,  all  hail ! 

One  or  two  of  your  own  friends  complained  they  had  heard 
nothing  from  you  since  the  queen's  death.  I  told  them  no 
man  living  loved  Mr.  Gay  better  than  I,  yet  I  had  not 
once  written  to  him  in  all  his  voyage.  This  I  thought  a 
convincing  proof,  how  truly  one  may  be  a  friend  to  another 
without  telling  him  so  every  month.  But  they  had  reasons, 
tOO,  themselves  to  allege  in  your  excuse,  as  men  who  really 
value  one  another  will  never  want  such  as  make  their  friends 
and  themselves  easy.  The  late  universal  concern  in  public 
affairs  threw  us  all  into  a  hurry  of  spirits.  Even  I,  who  am 
more  a  philosopher  than  to  expect  anything  from  any  reign, 
was  borne  away  with  the  current,  and  full  of  the  expectation 
of  the  successor.  During  your  journeys  I  knew  not  whither 
to  aim  a  letter  after  you ;  that  was  a  sort  of  shooting  flying : 
add  to  this  the  demand  Homer  hud  upon  me,  to  write  fifty 
verses  a  day,  besides  learned  notes,  all  which  aro  at  a  conclu- 
sion for  this  year.  Rejoice  with  me,  0  my  friend !  that  my 
labour  is  over.  Come  and  make  merry  with  me  in  much 
feasting,  for  I  to  thee  and  thou  to  me.  We  will  feed  among 
the  lilies.  By  the  lilies  I  mean  the  ladies,  with  whom  I  hope 
you  have  fed  to  satiety.  Hast  thou  passed  through  many 
countries,  and  not  tasted  the  delights  thereof  P  Hast  thou  not 
left  of  thy  issue  in  divers  lands,  that  German  Gays  and  Dutch 
Gays  may  arise  to  write  pastorals  and  sing  their  songs  in 
strange  countries  P  Are  not  the  Blouzelindas  of  the  Hague  as 
charming  as  the  Rosalindas  of  Britain  P '  or  have  the  two 
great  pastoral  poets  of  our  nation  renounced  love  at  the  same 
time  P  for  Philips,  immortal  Philips,  Hanover  Philips,'  has 
deserted,  yea,  and  in  a  rustic  manner,  kicked  his  Rosalind. 
Dr.  Parncll  and  I  have  been  inseparable  ever  since  you  went. 


8  the    name  of    a      of  Pope. 

e  Pastoral*  of  Gay,  '  Tlo  wa«  secretary  t 

rvo  in  the  Pastorals     club. 
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We  are  now  at  the  Bath,  where — if  you  are  not,  as  I  heartily 
hope,  hetter  engaged — your  coming  would  he  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  us  in  the  world.  Talk  not  of  expenses :  Homer 
shall  support  his  children.  I  heg  a  line  from  you  directed  to 
the  post-house  in  Bath.  Poor  Parnell  is  in  an  ill  state  of 
health. 

Pardon  me,  if  I  add  a  word  of  advice  in  the  poetical  way. 
Write  something  on  the  king,  or  prince,  or  princess.1  On 
whatsoever  foot  you  may  he  with  the  court,  this  can  do  no 
harm.  I  shall  never  know  where  to  end,  and  am  confounded 
in  the  many  things  I  have  to  say  to  you,  though  they  all 
amount  but  to  this,  that  I  am  entirely,  as  ever,  your,  &c. 


7. 


GAY  TO   POPE. 


EXTRACT. 


July  8,  1715. 

I  have  just  set  down  Sir  Samuel  Garth  at  the  opera.  He 
bid  me  tell  you  that  everybody  is  pleased  with  your  transla- 
tion, but  a  few  at  Button's ;  and  that  Sir  Richard  Steele  told 
him,  that  Mr.  Addison  said  TickelTs  translation  was  the  best 
that  ever  was  in  any  language.8    He  treated  me  with  extreme 


1  Arbuthnot  gave  the  same  counsel. 
41  Poor  Gay,"  ho  wrote  to  Swift  Oct. 
19,   1714,  "is  much  where  he  was, 
only  out  of  the  duchess's  family  and 
service.      I  advised  him  to  make  a 
poem  upon  the  princess  before  she 
came    over,    describing   her   to    the 
Euglish  ladies,  but  he  was  in  such  a 
grovelling  condition,  as  to  the  affairs 
of  the  world,   that  his  muse  would 
not  stoop  to  visit  him."    Presently 
afterwards  he  recovered    his  spirits 
sufficiently  to  act  upon  the  recom- 
mendation.    The  Princess  of  Wales 
landed  at  Margate  in   October,    and 
he    brought   out    in    November    an 
Epistle  to  a  Lady,  occasioned  by  the 
arrival  of   her  royal  highness.      He 
did  not  affect  to  disguise  the  object  of 
his  poetical  offering  : 


Places,  I  found,  were  daily  given  away, 
And  yet   no  friendly  gazette   mentioned 
Gay. 

2  Sir  Richard  Steele  afterwards,  in 
his  preface  to  an  edition  of  The 
Drummer,  a  comedy  by  Mr.  Addi- 
son, shows  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that, 
not  Mr.  TickeU,  but  Mr.  Addison 
himself  was  the  person  that  trans- 
lated this  book.— Pope,  1735. 

"Addison,"  said  Pope  to  Spence, 
"  translated  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad 
that  appeared  as  Tickell's,  and  Steele 
has  blurted  it  out  in  his  angry  preface 
against  TickelL"  The  "  angry  pre- 
face" was  entitled  an  Epistle  Dedi- 
catory to  Mr.  Congreve,  and  Steele 
there  calls  TickeU  the  "reputed 
translator  of  the  first  book  of  Homer," 
and  challenges  him  to  publish  a  second 
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civility,  and  out  of  kindness  gave  me  a  squeeze  by  the  fore- 
finger. I  am  informed  that  at  Button's  your  character  is 
made  very  free  with  as  to  morals,  &c.,  and  Mr.  A[ddison]  says, 
that  your  translation  and  Tickell's  are  both  very  well  done, 
but  that  the  latter  has  more  of  Homer.     I  am,  &c. 


8.1 


GAY  TO  POPE. 


PH7.] 


Dear  Pope, — Too  late  I  see,  and  confess  myself  mistaken 
in  relation  to  the  comedy ;  yet  I  do  not  think,  had  I  followed 
your  advice,  and  only  introduced  the  mummy,  that  the  absence 
of  the  crocodile  had  saved  it  I  cannot  help  laughing  myself, 
(though  the  vulgar  do  not  consider  it  was  designed  to  look 
ridiculous*)  to  think  how  the  poor  monster  and  mummy  were 
dashed  at  their  reception  ;s  and  when  the  cry  was  loudest,  I 
thought  that  if  the  thing  had  been  written  by  another,  I 
should  have  deemed  the  town  in  some  measure  mistaken ;  and, 


book  which  shall  bo  liked  by  any 
good  judge  of  poetry  besides  Mr. 
Alexander  Pope.  An  angry  insinua- 
tion is  not  testimony.  Steele  thought 
himself  aggrieved  by  Tickell's  lan- 
guage in  the  life  of  Addison,  and  his 
taunt  proceeded  from  his  passion  and 
not  from  his  knowledge.  Addison, 
who  told  Steele  that  "  the  translation 
was  the  best  that  ever  was  in  any 
language,*'  could  not,  before  or  after 
such  a  eulogy,  have  confessed  to 
Steele  that  he  was  the  translator. 

1  I  cannot  trace  this  letter  further 
than  Ayre's  Life  of  Pope,  where  it  is 
inserted  among  other  letters  which  had 
been  previously  published,  and,  as  it 
is  not  said  to  be  printed  for  the  first 
time,  it  probably  rests  U{>on  some 
earlier  authority,  good  or  bad.  The 
authority  of  Ayrc  is  worth  nothing. 

*  The  incident  was  "  designed  to 
look  ridiculous  "  in  the  sense  of  hu- 
morous, and  the  public  thought  it 
silly  and  revolting. 


*  In  1717,  a  comedy  called  Three 
Hours  after  Marriage,  the  joint  produc- 
tion of  Gay,  Pope,  and  Arbuthnot,  was 
acted  at  Drury  Lane.  The  play  was 
intended  to  be  a  satire  on  Dennis 
and  others,  and  chiefly  upon  Dr. 
Woodward,  the  physician,  a  very  me- 
ritorious geologist,  who  is  burlesqued 
under  the  name  of  Fossile.  "Two 
coxcombs,"  says  Cibber  sarcastically, 
"being  in  love  with  his  wife,  to  get 
unsuspected  access  to  her,  ingeniously 
send  themselves,  as  two  presented 
rarities  to  the  husband,  the  one  cu- 
riously swathed  up  like  an  Egyptian 
mummy,  aud  the  other  slily  covered 
in  the  paste-board  skin  of  a  crocodile. n 
The  coarse,  unwarrantable  liberties 
which  were  taken  with  the  domestic 
character  of  an  estimable  man  in 
this  disreputable  scene  completed 
the  ruin  of  a  piece  which  is 
throughout  tame,  meagre,  and  in- 
decorous. 
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as  to  your  apprehension  that  this  may  do  us  future  injury,  do 
not  think  it ;  the  doctor  has  a  more  valuable  name  than  can 
be  hurt  by  anything  of  this  nature,  and  yours  is  doubly  safe. 
I  will,  if  any  shame  there  be,  take  it  all  to  myself,  as  indeed  I 
ought,  the  motion  being  first  mine,  and  never  heartily  approved 
of  by  you.  As  to  what  your  early  enemy  said  at  the  Duke  of 
Dorset's  and  Mr.  Pulteney's,  you  will  live  to  prove  him  a  false 
prophet,  as  you  have  already  a  liar  and  a  flatterer,  and  a  poet 
in  spite  of  nature.1  Whether  I  shall  do  so  or  no,  you  can  best 
tell ;  for  with  the  continuance  of  your  dear  friendship  and 
assistance,  never  yet  withheld  from  me,  I  dare  promise  as 
much.  I  beg  of  you  not  to  suffer  this,  or  anything  else,  to 
hurt  your  health.  As  I  have  publicly  said  that  I  was  assisted 
by  two  friends,'  I  shall  still  continue  in  the  same  story,  pro- 
fessing obstinate  silence  about  Dr.  Arbuthnot  and  yourself.  I 
am  going  to-morrow  to  Hampton  Court  for  a  week,3  notwith- 
standing the  badness  of  the  weather,  where,  though  I  am  to 
mix  with  quality,  I  shall  see  nothing  half  so  engaging  as  you 
my  dear  friend.  I  am  (not  at  all  cast  down)  your  sincero 
friend. 


9.  POPE  TO  GAY. 

London,  Nov.  8,  1717. 

I  am  extremely  glad  to  find  by  a  letter  of  yours  to  Mr. 
Fortescue,  that  you  have  received  one  from  me ;  and  I  beg 


i  I  presume  the  "early  enemy" 
was  Philips,  who  was  accused  by  Pope 
of  defaming  him,  and  of  violating 
nature  in  his  pastoral  poetry.  He 
would  appear  to  have  prognosti- 
cated on  the  present  occasion  that 
the  fame  of  Pope  and  Gay  would 
come  to  an  end  with  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  comedy. 

'  In  the  preface  to  the  published 
play,  where  Gay  says,  "  I  must  own 
the  assistance  I  have  received  in  this 
piece  from  two  of  my  friends." 

3  Gay  had  become  intimate  with 
Mrs.  Howard,  and  other  attendants 
on  the  Princess  of  Wales  who  was  in 


residence  there  with  the  king.  In 
Nov.  1717  the  differences  between  the 
heir  apparent  and  his  father  came  to 
an  open  breach,  and  the  prince  ceased 
to  live  under  the  same  roof  with 
George  I.  either  at  Hampton  Court, 
or  at  St  James's.  Richmond  was 
thenceforth  the  summer  residence  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  where  he  oc- 
cupied the  villa  which  had  belonged 
to  the  Duke  of  Ormdhd  before  his 
exile.  ((His  royal  highness,"  says 
Mr.  Croker,  "hired  it  in  1718,  and 
bought  it  in  1719,  for  6000/.,  of 
the  commissioners  for  confiscated  es- 
tates. n 
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you  to  keep  as  the  greatest  of  curiosities,  that  letter  of  mine 
which  you  received,  and  I  never  writ.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
we  were  made  here  to  expect  you  in  a  short  time,  that  I  was 
upon  the  ramble  most  part  of  the  summer,  and  hare  concluded 
the  season  in  grief,  for  the  death  of  my  poor  father.1 

I  shall  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  my  concerns  and  troubles, 
for  two  reasons  ;  because  I  am  really  afflicted  and  need  no  airs 
of  grief,  and  because  they  are  not  the  concerns  and  troubles  of 
any  but  myself.  But  I  think  you,  without  too  great  a  com- 
pliment, enough  my  friend,  to  be  pleased  to  know  he  died 
easily,  without  a  groan,  or  the  sickness  of  two  minutes, — in  a 
word,  as  silently  and  peacefully  as  he  lived. 

Sic  mihi  contingat  vivere,  sicque  mori ! 

I  am  not  in  the  humour  to  say  gay  things,  nor  in  the  affec- 
tation of  avoiding  them.  I  cannot  pretend  to  entertain  either 
Mr.  Pulteney,  or  you,  as  you  have  done  both  my  Lord  Bur- 
lington and  me  by  your  letter  to  Mr.  Lowndes.'  I  am  only 
sorry  you  have  no  greater  quarrel  to  Mr.  Lowndes,  and  wish 
you  paid  some  hundreds  a  year  to  the  land  tax.  That  gentle- 
man is  lately  become  an  inoffensive  person  to  me  too,*  so  that 
we  may  join  heartily  in  our  addresses  to  him,  and,  like  true 
patriots,  rejoice  in  all  that  good  done  to  the  nation  and  govern- 
ment, to  which  we  contribute  nothing  ourselves. 

I  should  not  forget  to  acknowledge  your  letter  sent  from 
Aix.4  You  told  me  then  that  writing  was  not  good  with  the 
waters,  and  I  find  since,  you  are  of  my  opinion,  that  it  is  as 
bad  without  the  waters.  But,  I  fancy,  it  is  not  writing  but 
thinking,  that  is  so  bad  with  the  waters  ;  and  then,  you  might 
write  without  any  manner  of  prejudice,  if  you  write  like  our 
brother  poets  of  these  days. 


1  He  died  at  Chiswick,  Oct.  23, 
1717. 

3  A  brief  and  trivial  poem  entitled, 
To  my  ingenious  and  worthy  friend 
William  Lowndes,  Esq.,  author  of 
that  celebrated  treatise  in  folio  called 
the  land-tax  bill. 

8  Because  Pope's  father  sold  his 
little  estate  in  1710. 


4  "  Gay  is  just  upon  wing  for  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  with  Mr.  Pulteney,1'  Pope 
wrote  to  Caryll,  June  7,  1717,  and 
adds,  a  few  days  afterwards,  that 
' i  Gay  had  a  strange  desire  to  see 
foreign  lauds."  Johnson  says  he  was 
sunk  in  dejection  at  not  receiving  au 
appointment,  and  was  taken  abroad 
by  Pulteney  to  divert  his  mind. 
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I  have  no  story  to  tell  that  is  worth  your  hearing.  You 
know  I  am  no  man  of  intrigue  ;  but  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton ' 
has  one  which  she  says  is  worth  my  hearing  that  relates  to 
Mr.  Pulteney  and  yourself,  and  which  she  promises  if  you  will 
not  tell  me,  she  will.  Her  grace  has  won  in  a  raffle  a  very 
fine  tweezer  case,  at  the  sight  of  which  my  tweezer  case,  and 
all  other  tweezer  cases  on  the  globe  hide  their  diminished 
heads.  That  duchess,  Lord  Warwick,'  Lord  Stanhope,3  Mrs. 
Bellenden,  Mrs.  Lepell,4  and  I  cannot  tell  who  else,  had  your 
letters.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  and  I  expect  to  be  treated  like  friends. 
I  would  send  my  services  to  Mr.  Pulteney,  but  that  he  is  out 
of  favour  at  court,*  and  make  some  compliment  to  Mrs. 
Pulteney,  if  she  were  not  a  whig.*  My  Lord  Burlington  tells 
me  she  has  as  much  out-shined  all  the  French  ladies,  as  she 
did  the  English  before.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  because  it  will  be 
detrimental  to  our  holy  religion,  if  heretical  women  should 
eclipse  those  nuns  and  orthodox  beauties,  in  whose  eyes  alone 
lie  all  the  hopes  we  can  have,  of  gaining  such  fine  gegtlemtt 
as  you  to  our  church.     Your,  &c.  - 


1  She  was  the  daughter  of  Lord 
Gerard,  and  widow  of  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  who  in  1712  was  killed  in 
a  duel  with  Lord  Mohun. 

*  The  stepson  of  Addison.  Young 
says  he  was  "finely  accomplished," 
but  he  never  turned  his  acquirements 
to  account,  and  his  brief  manhood 
was  wasted  in  profligacy.  He  died  in 
1721,  aged  24. 

•  Afterwards  the  celebrated  Lord 
Chesterfield. 

4  They  were  both  maids  of  honour 
to  the  Princess  of  Wales.  Mary  Le- 
pell, the  daughter  of  General  Lepell, 
married  in  1720  the  celebrated  Ix>rd 
Hervey  the  Sporus  of  Pope.  Lord 
Chesterfield,  who  always  spoke  in  the 
highest  terms  of  her  delightful  man- 
ners and  conversation,  said  of  her  in 
1750,  "  She  has  been  bred  all  her  life 
at  Courts,  of  which  she  has  acquired 
all  the  easy  good-breeding  and  polite- 
ness, without  the  frivolousness.     She 


has  all  the  reading  that  a  woman 
should  have,  and  more  than  any 
woman  need  have,  for  she  under- 
stands Latin  perfectly  well,  though  she 
wisely  conceals  it."  Mary  Bellenden 
was  the  daughter  of  Lord  Bellenden, 
and  married  Col.  CampbeU  who, 
many  years  after  her  death,  became 
Duke  of  Argyll.  '*  Her  face  and  per- 
son," says  Horace  Walpole,  "were 
charming  ;  lively  she  was  almost  to 
ttourderie;  and  so  agreeable  she  was, 
that  I  never  heard  her  mentioned 
afterwards  by  one  of  her  contem- 
poraries who  did  not  prefer  her  as 
the  most  perfect  creature  they  ever 
knew." 

*  There  was  a  split  in  the  ministry 
in  1717,  and  Pulteney,  then  secretary 
at  war,  belonged  to  the  set  who  re- 
signed. 

•  Pulteney  married  in  Dec.  1714, 
Anna  Maria  Gum  ley,  the  handsome 
daughter  of  a  rich  glass-manufacturer. 


4»  POPE  AND  GAY.  [Lwrr.  10, 

I  wish  you  joy  of  the  birth  of  the  young  prince,  because  he  is 
the  only  prince  we  have,  from  whom  you  have  had  no  expec- 
tations and  no  disappointments.1 


\ 


10.  POPE  TO  GAY. 

September,  11,  1722. 

Dear  Oat, — I  thank  yon  for  remembering  me:  I  would 
do  my  best  to  forget  myself,  but  that  I  find  your  idea  is  so 
closely  connected  to  me,  that  I  must  forget  both  together, 
or  neither.  I  am  sorry  I  could  not  have  a  glimpse  either  of 
you,  or  of  the  sun  (your  father)  before  you  went  to  Bath :  * 
but  now  it  pleases  me  to  see  him,  and  hear  of  you.  Pray  put 
Mr.  Congreve  in  mind  that  he  has  one  on  this  side  of  the 
world  who  lores  him;  and  that  there  are  more  men  and 
women  in  the  universe  than  Mr.  Gay  and  my  Lady  Duchess 
of  M[arlborough].*  There  are  ladies  in  and  about  Richmond 
that  pretend  to  value  him  and  yourself;  and  one  of  them  at 
least  may  be  thought  to  do  it  without  affectation,  namely, 
Mrs.  Howard.  As  for  Mrs.  Blounts,  whom  you  mercifully 
make  mention  of,  they  are  gone  or  going  to  Sussex.  I  hope 
Mrs.  Pulteney  is  the  better  for  the  Bath,  though  I  have  little 
charity  and  few  good  wishes  for  the  ladies,  the  destroyers  of 
their  best  friends  the  men.  Pray  tell  her  she  has  forgot  the 
first  commission  I  ever  troubled  her  with,  and  therefore  it  shall 
be  the  last,  the  very  thing  I  fear  she  desires.  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
is  a  strange  creature ;  he  goes  out  of  town,  and  leaves  his 
bastards  at  other  folks  doors.4  I  have  long  been  so  far  mis- 
taken in  him  as  to  think  him  a  man  of  morals  as  well  as  of 
politics.  Pray  let  him  know  I  made  a  very  unfashionable 
enquiry  the  other  day  of  the  welfare  of  his  wife  and  family, — 
things  that  I  presume  are  below  the  consideration  of  a  wit  and 
an  ombre-player.     They  are  in  perfect  health.     Though  Mrs. 

1  Prince    George    William,     born  often  troubled  with  of  late," 

Nov.  2,  1717,  died  Feb.  6,  1718.  3  The  Duchess  Henrietta. 

3  Gay  wrote  to  Swift  Dec  22,  1722,  4  Probably  one  of  Arbuthnot's  oc- 

"I   was    at    Bath    for    near    eleven  casional  productions  had  been  attri- 

weeks  for  a  colic  that  I  have  been  buted  to  Pope. 
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A[rbuthnot,s]  navel  has  been  burnt,  I  hope  the  doctor's  own 
belly  is  in  absolute  ease  and  contentment.  Now  I  speak  of 
those  regions  about  the  abdomen,  pray  dear  Gay,  consult  with 
him  and  Dr.  Cheyne,  to  what  exact  pitch  your  belly  may  be 
suffered  to  swell,  not  to  outgrow  theirs,  who  are,  yet,  your 
betters.  Pray  tell  Dr.  Arbuthnot  that  even  pigeon-pics  and 
hogs-puddings  are  thought  dangerous  by  our  governors ;  for 
those  that  have  been  sent  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester1  are 
opened,  and  profanely  pried  into  at  the  tower.  It  is  the  first 
time  dead  pigeons  have  been  suspected  of  carrying  intelligence. 
To  be  serious,  you  and  Mr.  Congreve,  nay  and  the  doctor  if  he 
has  not  dined3  will  be  sensible  of  my  concern  and  surprise 
at  the  commitment  of  that  gentleman,  whose  welfare  is  as 
much  my  concern  as  any  friend's  I  have.  I  think  myself 
a  most  unfortunate  wretch.  I  no  sooner  love,  and,  upon 
knowledge,  fix  my  esteem  to  any  man,  but  he  either  dies,  like 
Mr.  Craggs,8  or  is  sent  to  imprisonment,  like  the  bishop.  God 
send  him  as  well  as  I  wish  him,  manifest  him  to  be  as  innocent 
as  I  believe  him,  and  make  all  his  enemies  know  him  as  well 
as  I  do,  that  they  may  love  him  and  think  of  him  as  well  I    ' 

If  you  apprehend  this  period  to  be  of  any  danger  in  being  ' 
addressed  to  you,  tell  Mr.  Congreve  or  the  doctor  it  is  writ  to 
them.     I  am  your,  &c. 


11.  POPE  TO  GAY. 

[Sept.  or  Oct.  1722. 4] 

Dear  Sir, — I  think  it  obliging  in  you  to  desire  an  account 
of  my  health.  The  truth  is,  I  have  never  been  in  a  worse 
state  in  my  life,  and  find  whatever  I  have  tried  as  a  remedy  so 
ineffectual,  that  I  give  myself  entirely  over.      I  wish  your 

1  Atterbury  was  committed  to  the  a  half  before  Atterbury  was  arrested. 
Tower  in  August.  4  This  letter  has  no  date  in  the 

7  He  was  an  enormous  eater,  and  P.  T.  volume,  and  by  a  literal  error 

Pope,  perhaps,  means  that   when  he  the  date  of  the  previous  letter,  Sept. 

was  suffering  from  repletion  he  was  11,  1722,  is  affixed  to  it  in  the  quarto 

absorbed  in  his  own  uncomfortable  of  1737.     The  contents  show  that  it 

sensations.  was  written  while  Gay  and  Congreve 

3  He  died  in  Feb.  1721,  a  year  and  were  still  at  Bath. 
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health  may  be  set  perfectly  right  by  the  waters ;  and  be  as- 
sured, I  not  only  wish  that,  and  every  thing  else  for  you,  as 
common  friends  wish,  but  with  a  zeal  not  usual  among  those 
we  call  so.  I  am  always  glad  to  hear  of  and  from  you ;  always 
glad  to  see  you,  whatever  accidents  or  amusements  have  inter- 
vened to  make  me  do  either  less  than  usual.  I  not  only  frequently 
think  of  you,  but  constantly  do  my  best  to  make  others  do  it, 
by  mentioning  you  to  all  your  acquaintance.  I  desire  you  to 
do  the  same  for  me  to  those  you  are  now  with :  do  me  what 
you  think  justice  in  regard  to  those  who  are  my  friends,  and  if 
there  are  any  whom  I  have  unwillingly  deserved  so  little  of  as 
to  be  my  enemies,  I  do  not  desire  you  to  forfeit  their  opinion 
or  your  own  judgment  in  any  case.  Let  time  convince  those 
who  know  me  not,  that  I  am  an  inoffensive  person ;  *  though, 
to  say  truth,  I  do  not  care  how  little  I  am  indebted  to  time, 
for  the  world  is  hardly  worth  living  in,  at  least  to  one  that  is 
never  to  have  health  a  week  together.  I  have  been  made  to 
expect  Dr.  Arbuthnot  in  town  this  fortnight,*  or  else  I  had 
written  to  him.  If  he,  by  never  writing  to  me,  seems  to  forget 
me .  I  cv: i-r-idc  I  '!<>  the  same  seemingly  to  him,  and  yet  I  do 
not  believe  he  has  a  more  sincere  friend  in  the  world  than  I 
am :  therefore  I  will  think  him  mine.  I  am  his,  Mr, 
Congreve's,  and  your,  &c. 


12.  POPE  TO  GAY. 

July  13,  1723.' 

Dear  Sir, — I  was  very  much  pleased,  not  to  say  obliged, 
by  your  kind  letter,  which  sufficiently  warmed  my  heart  to 
have  answered  it  sooner,  had  I  not  been  deceived  (a  way  one 
often  is  deceived)  by  hearkening  to  women,  who  told  me  that 


1  His    friendship   with    Atterbury  1722,  and  Arbuthnot  had  remained 
had   no  doubt   led  many   people   to  longer  than  he  at  first  intended, 
imagine  that  Tope  was  privy  to  his  3  The  date  is   1723  in  the  P.   T. 
treason.  volume,    and  1722  in  the  quarto  of 

2  "  Arbuthnot  is  going  to  Bath,  1737.  The  circumstances  mentioned 
and  will  stay  there  a  fortnight  or  in  the  letter  show  that  the  first  date 
more,"  Pope  wrote  to  Digby  Sept.  1,  is  right. 


I 
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both  Lady  Burlington  and  yourself  were  immediately  to  return 
from  Tunbridge,  and  that  my  lord  was  gone  to  bring  you 
back.1  The  world  furnishes  us  with  too  many  examples  of 
what  you  complain  of  in  yours,  and,  I  assure  you,  none  of 
them  touch  and  grieve  me  so  much  as  what  relates  to  you. 
I  think  your  sentiments  upon  it  are  the  very  same  I  should 
entertain.  I  wish  those  we  call  great  men  had  the  same 
notions,  but  they  are  really  the  most  little  creatures  in  the 
world,  and  the  most  interested  in  all  but  one  point,  which  is, 
that  they  want  judgment  to  know  their  greatest  interest, 
to  encourage  and  choose  honest  men  for  their  friends. 

I  have  not  once  seen  the  person  you  complain  of,  whom  I 
have  of  late  thought  to  be,  as  the  apostle  admonisheth,  one 
flesh  with  his  wife.8 

Pray  make  my  sincere  compliments  to  Lord  Burlington, 
whom  I  have  long  known  to  have  more  mind  to  be  a  good  and 
honourable  man,  than  almost  any  one  of  his  rank.  I  have  not 
forgot  yours  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  though  I  hope  to  have 
speedily  a  fuller  opportunity.  He  returns  for  Flanders  and 
France  next  month.* 

Mrs.  Howard  has  writ  you  something  or  other  in  a  letter, 
which,  she  says,  she  repents.4  She  has  as  much  good-nature 
as  if  she  had  never  seen  any  ill-nature,  and  had  been  bred 
among  lambs  and  turtle-doves,  instead  of  princes  and  court- 
ladies. 

By  the  end  of  this  week,  Fortescue  will  pass  a  few  days  with 


1  Gay  at  this  period  of  his  life  was 
adopted  by  Lord  and  Lady  Barling- 
ton.  "  I  live  almost  altogether  with 
Lord  Burlington,"  he  wrote  to  Francis 
Colman  Aug.  23,  1721,  and  to  Swift  he 
said  Dec.  22, 1722,  "I  lodge  at  present 
in  Burlington  House. "  He  spent  the 
summer  of  1723  at  Tunbridge  Wells, 
as  appears  from  his  letters  to  Mrs. 
Howard  in  the  Suffolk  Correspondence, 
and  the  letter  of  Pope  shows  that  he 
was  still  a  pendant  to  the  Burling- 
tons. 

*  Pope  is  answering  a  letter  in 
which  Gay  complained  that  his 
powerful  friends  did  not  give  him  a 


place,  and  he  seems  to  have  specified 
one  person  in  particular,  who  was 
probably  Pulteney.  He  was  ap- 
pointed cofferer  of  the  household  in 
May  of  this  year,  and  Gay,  who  had 
been  treated  by  him  to  a  continental 
tour  in  1717,  was  doubtless  annoyed 
at  not  being  provided  with  a  post  in 
Pulteney' 8  department. 

s  He  was  pardoned  in  May,  and 
came  to  England  in  June. 

4  Mrs.  Howard  wrote  to  Gay  at 
Tunbridge,  July  5, 1723.  The  letter 
is  printed  in  the  Suffolk  Correspond- 
ence, and  contains  nothing  harsh  or 
imprudent. 
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mo :  we  shall  remember  you  in  our  potations,  and  wish  yon  a 
fisher  with  us  on  my  grass-plat.  In  the  meantime  we  wish  you 
success  as  a  fisher  of  women  at  the  Wells,  a  rejoicer  of  the 
comfortless  and  widow,  an  impregnator  of  the  barren,  and  a 
play-fellow  of  the  maiden.     I  am  your,  &c. 


13.' 


GAY  TO  POPE. 


Saturday  Night  [Autumn,  1724] 

Dear  Sir, — I  really  intended  to  have  been  with  you  to- 
day; but  having  been  disappointed  yesterday  of  meeting  Mr. 
Selwyn,"  and  going  to  the  Exchequer  about  my  salary3  to 
day,  and  to  Mrs.  Howard's  to  meet  him,  made  it  too  late,  so 
that  I  made  a  visit  this  morning  to  Mr.  Congreve,  where  I 
found  Lord  Cobham.  They  both  inquired  kindly  for  you,  and 
wished  to  sec  you  soon.  Mr.  Fortescue  could  not  have  come 
with  me,  but  intends  the  latter  end  of  next  week  to  see  you  at 
Twickenham.  I  have  seen  our  friend  Dean  Berkeley,  who 
was  very  solicitous  about  your  health  and  welfare.  He  is  now 
so  full  of  his  Bermudas  project,4  that  he  has  printed  his  pro- 
posal, and  has  been  with  the  Bishop  of  London  about  it. 
Mrs.  Howard  desired  me  to  tell  you  that  she  had  a  present 
of  beech-mast,  which  this  year  has  been  particularly  good. 
When  it  is  wanted  she  would  have  you  send  to  her.  I  writ  to 
you  yesterday,  and  am  in  hopes  that  Mrs.  Pope  will  soon  be  so 
well  that  you  may  be  able  to  come  to  town  for  a  day  or  so 
about  your  business.  I  really  am  this  evening  very  much  out 
of  order  with  the  colic,  but  I  hope  a  night's  rest  will  relieve 
me.  I  wish  Mrs.  Pope  and  you  all  health  and  happiness. 
Pray  give  my  service  to  her. 


1  From  the  Homer  MSS.  First 
published  in  the  Additions  to  Pope's 
Works,  1776.  Roscoe  has  erroneously 
assigned  the  letter  to  Jervas. 

3  He  was  a  groom  of  the  bedcham- 
ber to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

3  As  one  of  the  lottery  commis- 
sioners, an  ofhee  which,  in  spite  of 
all  we  have  read  about  the  neglect  of 


poor  Gay,  he  enjoyed  from  1722  till 
1731,  even  during  the  noise  made  by 
the  Beggar  s  Opera. — Crokkr. 

4  Swift  on  Sept.  3,  1724,  announced 
to  Lord  Carteret  that  Berkeley  had 
just  gone  over  from  Ireland  to  Eng- 
land to  press  forward  his  scheme,  and 
ho  showed  Swift  the  Proposal  in 
manuscript  taforc  he  started. 
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14.1  GAY  TO  POPE. 

Thursday,  10  at  night.     [1 725.  ] 

Dear  Sir, — I  can  neglect  no  opportunity  that  can  give  you 
satisfaction  or  pleasure.  I  this  instant  came  from  Dr.  Arbuth- 
not,  and  I  hope  I  found  him  relieved  from  all  the  danger  of 

his  distemper.'    About  an  hour  or  two  ago,  he ,  and  is 

quite  free  from  pain.  He  is  weak,  and  very  much  reduced, 
but  Amiens,  whom  I  found  with  him,  thinks  him  out  of 
danger.  I  shall  dine  at  Petersham 3  on  Sunday,  and  intend  to 
see  Mrs.  Howard.  From  Petersham  we  set  out  for  Wiltshire 
on  Monday.  Pray  give  my  sincere  service  to  Mrs.  Pope  and 
Mrs.  Blount.     I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  most  affectionately. 


15.  POPE  TO  GAY. 

Twickenham,  Oct.  16,  1727. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  many  years  ago  magnified  in  my  own 
mind,  and  repeated  to  you,  a  ninth  beatitude,  added  to  tho 
eighth  in  the  Scripture  :  "  Blessed  is  he  who  expects  nothing, 
for  he  shall  never  be  disappointed."  I  could  find  in  my  heart 
to  congratulate  you  on  this  happy  dismission  from  all  court 
depcndance.4    I  dare  say  I  shall  find  you  the  better  and  tho 


1  From  the  Homer  MSS. 

8  Pepe  writes  to  Swift  Sept.  14, 
1725,  "Dr.  Arbuthnot  is  at  this 
time  ill  of  a  very  dangerous  distem- 
per, an  imposthume  in  the  bowels, 
which  is  broke."  In  a  letter  to  Swift 
Oct  17,  1725,  Arbuthnot  says  that  it 
was  "a  most  unusual  disorder,"  but 
adds,  "There  have  been  several  of 
them,  occasioned,  as  I  reckon,  by  the 
cold  and  wet  season  ;  people  have 
told  me  of  new  impostures,  as  they 
called  them,  every  day." 

3  With  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Queensberry,  and  from  thence  he  was 
to  go  with  them  to  Amesbury. 


4  The  whigs,  on  the  accession  of 
George  L,  did  not  care  to  promote  a 
small  poet  who  belonged  to  the  Ox- 
ford and  Bolingbroke  clique.  His 
chief  hope  was  in  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  whose  little  power  became 
less  after  the  quarrel  with  the  king 
in  Nov.  1717,  and  the  wonder  is  that 
Gay  should  have  got  from  Walpole, 
in  1722,  an  office  which  was  almost  a 
sinecure,  and  worth  150 J.  a  year. 
In  1726  ho  published  his  Fables, 
which  were  addressed  to  the  young 
Prince  'William,  and,  as  Swift  asserts, 
the  Princess  of  Wales  promised  Gay  to 
provide  for  him,  which  Johnson  says 
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honester  man  for  it  many  years  hence;  very  probably  the 
healthfuller  and  the  cheerfuller  into  the  bargain.  You  are 
happily  rid  of  many  cursed  ceremonies,  as  well  as  of  many  ill 
and  vicious  habits,  of  which  few  or  no  men  escape  the  infec- 
tion, who  are  hackneyed  and  trammelled  in  the  ways  of  a 
court.  Princes  indeed,  and  peers  (the  lackeys  of  princes),  and 
ladies  (the  fools  of  peers),  will  smile  on  you  the  less ;  but  men. 
of  worth,  and  real  friends,  will  look  on  you  the  better.  There 
is  a  thing,  the  only  thing  which  kings  and  queens  cannot  give 
you — for  they  have  it  not  to  give — liberty,  which  is  worth  all 
they  have,  and  which,  as  yet,  I  hope  Englishmen  need  not 
ask  from  their  hands.  You  will  enjoy  that,  and  your  own  in- 
tegrity, and  the  satisfactory  consciousness  of  having  not  merited 
such  graces  from  courts  as  are  bestowed  only  on  the  means 
servile,  flattering,  interested,  and  undeserving.  The  only  step 
to  the  favour  of  the  great  are  such  complacencies,  such  com- 
pliances, such  distant  decorums,  as  delude  them  in  their 
vanities,  or  engage  them  in  their  passions.  He  is  their 
greatest  favourite  who  is  the  falsest ; !  and  when  a  man  by  such 
vilo  gradations  arrives  at  the  height  of  grandeur  and  power, 
he  is  then  at  best  but  in  a  circumstance  to  be  hated,  and  in  a 
condition  to  be  hanged,  for  serving  their  ends.  So  many  a 
minister  has  found  it ! 

I  believe  you  did  not  want  advice  in  the  letter  you  sent  by 
my  Lord  Grantham.8  I  presume  you  writ  it  not,  without :  and 


harshly  lie  "  doubtless  magnified  with 
all  the  wild  expectations  of  indigence 
and  vanity."  In  June  1727  the  prin- 
cess became  queen,  and  her  power  to 
promote  him  following  close  upon  the 
promise,  would  help  to  confirm  his 
most  sanguine  anticipations.  Having 
settled  in  his  mind  that  he  was  secure 
of  a  certain  grade  of  preferment,  he 
thought  it  an  insult  to  be  offered  the 
post  of  gentleman  usher  to  the  Prin- 
cess Louisa,  and  his  refusal  to  accept 
it  was  the  occasion  of  Pope's  congra- 
tulatory letter. 

1  Dr.  AVarton  observes,  "This  sa- 
tire against  the  great  is  carried  to 
excess."    The  representation  is  surely 


very  unlike  the  English  character,  and 
betrays  equally  the  spleen  and  igno- 
rance of  the  author. — Bowles. 

Was  Pope's  description  true  of  all 
his  great  friends, — of  Oxford,  Boling- 
broke,  Harcourt,  Bat  hurst,  Peter- 
borough, Marchmont,  etc.  ?  —Choker. 

8  When  Gay  announced  to  Swift 
that  he  had  declined  the  post  of  gen- 
tleman usher,  he  added,  "I  have  en- 
deavoured, in  the  best  manner  I  could, 
to  make  my  excuses  by  a  letter  to  her 
majesty."  This  was  sent  through 
Lord  Grantham,  in  his  capacity  of 
lord  chamberlain  to  the  queen's  house- 
hold. He  was  the  son  of  Auver- 
qucrque,  the  Dutch  general  of  Wil- 
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you  could  not  have  better,  if  I  guess  right  at  the  person  who 
agreed  to  your  doing  it,  in  respect  to  any  decency  you  ought 
to  observe :  for  I  take  that  person  to  be  a  perfect  judge  of 
decencies  and  forms.  I  am  not  without  fears  even  on  that 
person's  account.  I  think  it  a  bad  omen.1  But  what  have  I 
to  do  with  court  omens  ?  Dear  Gay,  adieu.  I  can  only  add 
a  plain  uncourtly  speech, — while  you  are  nobody's  servant, 
you  may  be  anyone's  friend,  and  as  such,  I  embrace  you  in 
all  conditions  of  life.  While  I  have  a  shilling,  you  shall  have 
a  sixpence,  nay  eightpence,  if  I  can  contrive  to  live  upon  a 
groat.     I  am  faithfully,  your,  Ac. 


16.*  GAY  TO  POPE. 

August  2,  1728. 

It  was  two  or  three  weeks  ago  that  I  writ  you  a  letter.3  I 
might  indeed  have  done  it  sooner;  I  thought  of  you  every 
post-day  upon  that  account,  and  every  other  day  upon  some 
account  or  other.  I  must  beg  you  to  give  Mrs.  Blount  my 
sincere  thanks  for  her  kind  way  of  thinking  of  me,  which  I 
have  heard  of.  more  than  once  from  our  friend  at  court,4  who 
seemed,  in  the  letter  she  writ,  to  be  in  high  health  and  spirits. 
Considering  the  multiplicity  of  pleasures  and  delights  that  one 
is  overrun  with  in  those  places,  I  wonder  how  anybody  has 
health  and  spirits  enough  to  support  them.     I  am  heartily  glad 


liam  3,  and  was  himself  so  much 
of  a  foreigner  that  he  talked  broken 
English.  Lord  Hervey  represents 
him  to  have  been  one  of  the  dullest 
of  men. 

1  The  "person"  was  Mrs.  Howard, 
and  Pope  thought  that  the  slight  pre- 
ferment allotted  to  her  friend  boded 
no  good  to  herself.  He  imagined 
she  had  lost  the  influence  which  it 
afterwards  appeared  she  had  never 
possessed. 

3  First  published  in  the  quarto  of 
1737. 

8  Gay  went  to  Bath  early  in  May, 
1728,  with  Congreve,  and  Henrietta, 
Duchess    of   Marlborough,    and    re- 


mained there  five  or  six  months.  He 
was  now  in  the  zenith  of  his  reputa- 
tion. He  had  produced  his  Fables 
in  1726,  which  of  all  his  works  have 
been  the  most  read,  and  have  the 
merit  of  easy  versification,  but  have 
not  much  ingenuity  or  point  in  the 
details.  His  Beggar's  Opera  was 
acted  Jan.  29,  1728,  and  though  its 
literary  excellence  is  not  transcend- 
ant,  it  delighted  by  the  liveliness  of 
the  airs  and  songs,  the  gaiety  and 
sentimentalism  of  its  Newgate  heroes 
and  heroines,  and  its  satire  on  minis- 
ters and  politicians. 
4  Mrs.  Howard. 
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she  has,  and  whenever  I  hear  so,  I  find  it  contributes  to  mine. 
Yon  see  I  am  not  free  from  dependance,  though  I  have  less 
attendance  than  I  had  formerly ;  for  a  great  deal  of  my  own 
welfare  still  depends  upon  hers.  Is  the  widow's  house  to  be 
disposed  of  yet  ?  I  have  not  given  up  my  pretensions  to  the 
dean.  If  it  was  to  be  parted  with,  I  wish  one  of  us  had  it 
I  hope  you  wish  so  too,  and  that  Mrs.  Blount  and  Mrs.  Howard 
wish  the  same,  and  for  the  very  same  reason  that  I  wish  iV 
All  I  could  hear  of  you  of  late  has  been  by  advertisements  in 
newspapers,  by  which  one  would  think  the  race  of  Curlls  was 
multiplied ;  *  and  by  the  indignation  such  fellows  show  against 
you,  that  you  have  more  merit  than  anybody  alive  could  have. 
Homer  himself  has  not  been  worse  used  by  the  French.  I  am 
to  tell  you  that  the  duchess '  makes  you  her  compliments,  and 
is  always  inclined  to  like  anything  you  do ;  that  Mr.  Congreve 
admires,  with  me,  your  fortitude,  and  loves,  not  envies,  your 
performances,  for  we  are  not  dunces.    Adieu. 


17.  POPE  TO  GAY. 

[Dec.  1728,  or  Jan.  1729. 4] 

Dear  Gay, — No  words  can  tell  you  the  great  concern  I  feel 
for  you.     I  assure  you  it  was  not,  and  is  not  lessened  by  the 


1  That  they  might  share  each  other's 
society.  Gay  again  alludes  to  the 
villa  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Howard,  May 
9,  1730  :  "As  soon  as  you  are  settled 
at  Marble  Hill  I  beg  you  will  take 
the  widow's  house  for  me."  Mr. 
Croker  conjectures  that  "  the  widow 
was  Mrs.  Vernon,  who  seems  to  have 
had  considerable  property  in  that 
neighbourhood. " 

2  Gay  wrote  to  Swift,  July  6, 1728, 
"Mr.  Pope  is  in  a  state  of  persecution 
for  the  Dunciad.  I  wish  to  be  wit- 
ness of  his  fortitude,  but  he  writes 
but  seldom. ' '  The  '  *  advertisements ' ' 
were  the  announcement  of  retaliatory 
pamphlets. 

a  The  Duchess  Henrietta. 


4  This  undated  letter,  written  when 
Gay  was  alarmingly  ill  at  Hampstead, 
and  Pope's  mother  at  Twickenham, 
belongs  to  the  end  of  1728,  or  the 
beginning  of  1729.  "  My  poor 
mother,"  Pope  wrote  to  Lord  Oxford, 
Jan.  6,  1729,  "continues  in  a  most 
uncertain,  dangerous  way.  There  is 
no  possibility  of  quitting  her  for  a 
day,  or  else  I  had  been  with  my  poor 
friend  Gay.  God  preserve  him.  If 
he  dies  he  will  not  leave  an  honester 
heart  behind  him  in  this  kingdom.'* 
Gay  was  still  in  London  on  Dec.  2, 

1728,  and  he   wrote  on   March  18, 

1729,  to  Swift,  "I  am  now  in  the 
Duke  of  Queensberry's  house,  and 
have  been  so  ever  since  I  left  Hamp- 
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immediate  apprehension  I  have  now  every  day  lain  under  of 
losing  my  mother.  Be  assured,  no  duty  less  than  that  should 
have  kept  me  one  day  from  attending  your  condition.  I  would 
come  and  take  a  room  by  you  at  Hampstead,  to  be  with  you 
daily,  were  she  not  still  in  danger  of  death.  I  have  constantly 
had  particular  accounts  of  you  from  the  doctor,1  which  have  not 
ceased  to  alarm  mo  yet.  God  preserve  your  life,  and  restore 
your  health !  I  really  beg  it  for  my  own  sake,  for  I  feel  I  love 
you  more  than  I  thought  in  health,  though  I  always  loved  you 
a  great  deal.  If  I  am  so  unfortunate  as  to  bury  my  poor 
mother,  and  yet  have  the  good  fortune  to  have  my  prayers 
heard  for  you,  I  hope  wo  may  live  most  of  our  remaining  days 
together.  If,  as  I  believe,  the  air  of  a  better  clime,  as  the 
southern  part  of  France,  may  be  thought  useful  for  your 
recovery,  thither  I  would  go  with  you  infallibly  ;  and  it  is  very 
probable  we  might  get  the  dean  with  us,  who  is  in  that  aban- 
doned state  already  in  which  I  shall  shortly  be,  as  to  other 
cares  and  duties.*  Dear  Gay,  be  as  cheerful  as  your  sufferings 
will  permit :  God  is  a  better  friend  than  a  court : *  even  any 
honest  man  is  a  better.  I  promise  you  my  entire  friendship 
in  all  events,  heartily  praying  for  your  recovery.    Your,  &c. 

Do  not  write,  if  you  are  ever  so  able.     The  doctor  tells 
me  all. 


18.  POPE  TO  GAY. 

[Jan.  1729.] 

Dear  Sir, — I  faithfully  assure  you,  in  the  midst  of  that 
melancholy  with  which  I  have  been  so  long  encompassed,  in 


stead,  where  I  was  carried  at  a  time 
that  it  was  thought  I  could  not  live 
a  day.'1  The  concurrence  of  these, 
and  other  events,  determines  con- 
clusively the  occasion  on  which  the 
letter  was  written. 

1  "John  Gay,  I  may  say  with 
vanity,"  wrote  Arbuthnot  to  Swift, 
March  19,  1729,  "owes  his  life, 
under  God,  to  the  unwearied  endea- 
vours and  care  of  your  humble  ser- 
vant ;  for  a  physician  who  had  not 


been  passionately  his  friend  could  not 
have  saved  him." 

2  The  dean  in  an  "abandoned state 
already  "  by  the  death  of  Stella,  Jan. 
27,  1728,  and  Pope  to  be  "shortly" 
by  the  anticipated  death  of  his  mo- 
ther. Swift  had  resolved  upon  a 
journey  to  France  in  Sept  1727,  and 
it  was  probable  that  the  company  of 
his  friends  would  have  induced  him 
to  revive  the  project. 

*  It  is  manifest  from  this  expres- 
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an  hourly  expectation  almost  of  my  mother's  death,  there  was 
no  circumstance  that  rendered  it  more  insupportable  to  me, 
than  that  I  could  not  leave  her  to  see  you.  Your  own  present 
escape  from  so  imminent  danger  I  pray  God  may  prove  less 
precarious  than  my  poor  mother's  can  be ;  whose  life  at  her 
age  can  at  best  be  but  a  short  reprieve,  or  a  longer  dying. 
But  I  fear  even  that  is  more  than  Qod  will  please  to  grant 
me ;  for  these  two  days  past  her  most  dangerous  symptoms  are 
returned  upon  her ; '  and,  unless  there  be  a  sudden  change,  I 
must  in  a  few  days,  if  not  in  a  few  hours,  be  deprived  of  her. 
In  the  afflicting  prospect  before  me,  I  know  nothing  that  can 
so  much  alleviate  it  as  the  view  now  given  me — Heaven  grant 
it  may  increase — of  your  recovery.  In  the  sincerity  of  my 
heart,  I  am  excessively  concerned,  not  to  be  able  to  pay  you, 
dear  Gay,  any  part  of  the  debt  I  very  gratefully  remember  I 
owe  you  on  a  like  sad  occasion,  when  you  were  here  comforting 
me  in  her  last  great  illness.  May  your  health  augment  as  fast 
as,  I  fear  it  pleases  God  hers  must  decline !  *  I  believe  that 
would  be  very  fast.  May  the  life  that  is  added  to  you  be 
passed  in  good  fortune  and  tranquillity,  rather  of  your  own 
giving  to  yourself,  than  from  any  expectations  or  trust  in 
others! 


sion  that  Gay's  illness  was  believed  to  as  a  playfellow  rather  than  a  partner, 

have  been  produced  by  his  niortifica-  and  treated  him  with  more  fondness 

tion  at  losing  the  favour  of  the  court  than   respect"      His  want  of  forti- 

He  was  just  recovering  from  a  "  severe  tude  and   sturdiness  interfered  with 

attack   of   fever"  at  the  commence-  the    respect,    and    his    unassuming, 

ment  of  Dec.  17*28,  and  the  prohibi-  gentle,    pliant    disposition    attracted 

tion  of  Polly  on  Dec.  12,  may  have  the   fondness.       "I    have    not,    and 

brought  on  the  relapse.  fear  never  shall  have,  a  will  of  my 

1   "She   was  two    days   seemingly  own,"  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Howard  Aug. 

mending,  now  as  ill  again  as  ever,"  1723,  and  in  the  Fable  of  the  Hare 

Pope  said  to  Lord   Oxford,  Jan.    6,  he  says,  "he  complied  with  every  - 

1729,  and  on  Jan.  21  he  wrote  that  thing,  and  that  his  care  was  never  to 

she  was  "lying  in  so  languishing  a  offend."     With  this  lack  of  masculine 

condition  that  she  was  in  daily  danger  independence,    he  was    nevertheless 

of  going  away  at  once."  honest  in  his  friendships,  and  straight- 

8  What  a  relief  to  the  mind  is  a  forward  in  his  language.     The  stain 

letter  like  this,  sincere,  unaffected,  and  on  his  character  is  the  tone  of  liber- 

apparently  from  the  heart.  —  Bowles.  tinism  which  runs  through  most   of 

"Gay,"   says  Johnson,   "was  the  his  works,  and  which  could  only  have 

general  favourite  of  the  whole  associa-  proceeded  from   a  man  of  dissolute 

tion  of  wits ;  but  they  regarded  him  principles. 
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May  you  and  I  live  together,  without  wishing  more  felicity  or 
acquisitions  than  friendship  can  give  and  receive  without 
obligations  to  greatness!  God  keep  you,  and  three  or  four 
more  of  those  I  have  known  as  long,  that  I  may  have  some- 
thing worth  the  surviving  my  mother !  Adieu,  dear  Gay,  and 
believe  me,  while  you  live  and  while  I  live,  your,  &c. 

As  I  told  you  in  my  last  letter,  I  repeat  it  in  this ;  do  not 
think  of  writing  to  me.  The  doctor,  Mrs.  Howard,  and  Mrs. 
Blount,  give  me  daily  accounts  of  you. 


19.  POPE  TO  GAY. 

Sunday  Night,  [Jan.  1729.] 

I  truly  rejoiced  to  see  your  hand-writing,  though  I  feared 
the  trouble  it  might  give  you.  I  wish  I  had  not  known  that 
you  are  still  so  excessively  weak.  Every  day  for  a  week  past 
I  had  hopes  of  being  able  in  a  day  or  two  more  to  see  you. 
But  my  mother  advances  not  at  all,  gains  no  strength,  and 
seems  but  upon  the  whole  to  wait  for  the  next  cold  day  to 
throw  her  into  a  diarrhoea,  that  must,  if  it  return,  carry  her 
off.  This  being  greatly  to  be  feared,  makes  me  not  dare  to  go 
a  day  from  her,  lest  that  should  prove  to  be  her  last.  God 
send  you  a  speedy  recovery,  and  such  a  total  one  as,  at  your 
time  of  life,  may  be  expected.  You  need  not  call  the  few 
words  I  writ  to  you,  either  kind  or  good.  That  was,  and  is 
notliing.  But  whatever  I  have  in  my  nature  of  kindness,  I 
really  have  for  you,  and  whatever  good  I  could  do,  I  would, 
among  the  very  first,  be  glad  to  do  to  you.  In  your  circum- 
stance the  old  Roman  farewell  is  proper,  Vive  memor  nostri. 
Your,  &c. 

I  send  you  a  very  kind  letter  of  Mr.  Digby,1  between  whom 
and  me  two  letters  have  passed  concerning  you. 


i  Pope's  friciid  Robert  Digby  died  or,  what  is  more  probable,  Pope  at- 
in  1726,  and  either  the  letter  was  taehed  to  the  present  letter  a  post- 
from  another  member  of  the  family,      script  which  did  not  belong  to  it. 
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20.  POPE  TO  GAY. 

[Jan,  1729.] 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  glad  to  hear  of  the  progress  of  your 
recovery,  and  the  oftener  I  hear  it,  the  better,  when  it  becomes 
easy  to  you  to  give  it  me.  I  so  well  remember  the  consolation 
you  were  to  me  in  my  mother's  former  illness,  that  it  doubles 
my  concern  at  this  time  not  to  be  able  to  be  with  you,  or  you 
able  to  be  with  me.  Had  I  lost  her,  I  would  have  been  no 
where  else  but  with  you  during  your  confinement.  I  have  now 
passed  five  weeks  without  once  going  from  home,  and  without 
any  company  but  for  three  or  four  of  the  days.  Friends 
rarely  stretch  their  kindness  so  far  as  ten  miles.  My  Lord 
Bolingbroke  and  Mr.  Bethel  have  not  forgotten  to  visit  me : 
the  rest,  except  Mrs.  Blount  once,  were  contented  to  send 
messages.  I  never  passed  so  melancholy  a  time,  and  now  Mr. 
Congreve's  death !  touches  me  nearly.  It  is  twenty  years  and 
more  that  I  have  known  him.  Every  year  carries  away  some- 
thing dear  with  it,  till  we  outlive  all  tendernesses,  and  become 
wretched  individuals  again  as  we  begun.  Adieu.  This  is  my 
birth-day,  and  this  is  my  reflection  upon  it : 

With  added  days  if  life  give  nothing  new, 
But,  like  a  sieve,  let  every  pleasure  through  ; 
Some  joy  still  lost,  as  each  vain  year  runs  o'er, 
And  all  we  gain,  some  sad  reflection  more  ! 
Is  this  a  birth-day  ? — Tis  alas  !  too  clear, 
Tis  but  the  funeral  of  the  former  year.2 

I  am,  yours,  &c. 

lation,  and  to  avoid  offence  to  either 
party  it  was  necessary  "to  find  some 
person  who  was  at  once  eminent  and 
neutral."  Congreve  united  the  re- 
quisites. He  was  distinguished  in 
letters,  his  social  position  was  high, 
and  he  was  countenanced  and  courted 
by  the  politicians  on  both  sides. 

*  Pope's  birth-day  was  May  21,  and 
the  lines  were  transferred  from  a 
letter  of  a  different  date  and  year. 
They  were  written  not  later  than 
1724. 


i  Congreve  died  Jan.  19,  1729. 
"  It  was  to  me  sudden,"  Pope  wrote 
to  Lord  Oxford,  Jan.  21,  "and  struck 
mo  through.  You  know  the  value  I 
bore  him,  and  a  long  twenty  years* 
friendship."  They  had  always  been 
upon  cordial  terms,  but  Congreve  did 
not  at  any  period  belong  to  Pope's 
inner  circle,  and  it  was  a  mystery  why 
Pope  should  have  dedicated  the  Iliad 
to  him  until  Lord  Macaulay  gave  the 
explanation.  \\  higs  and  tories  had 
vied  in  their  patronage  of  the  trans- 
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21.1  GAY  TO  POPE. 

[Feb.  or  March, 

Dear  Mb.  Pope, — My  melancholy  increases,  and  every  hour 
threatens  me  with  some  return  of  my  distemper,  nay,  I  think 
I  may  rather  say  I  have  it  on  me.  Not  the  divine  looks,  the 
kind  favours,  and  expressions  of  the  divine  duchess,  who  here- 
after shall  be  in  place  of  a  queen  to  me, — nay,  she  shall  be  my 
queen — nor  the  inexpressible  goodness  of  the  duke,  can  in  the 
least  cheer  me.*  The  drawing-room8  no  more  receives  light 
from  those  two  stars.  There  is  now  what  Milton  says  is  iu 
hell, — darkness  visible.  Oh,  that  I  had  never  known  what  a 
court  was !  Dear  Pope,  what  a  barren  soil  (to  me  so)  have  I 
been  striving  to  produce  something  out  of.  Why  did  I  not 
take  your  advice  before  my  writing  fables  for  the  duke,  not  to 
write  them  ?  or  rather  to  write  them  for  some  young  noble- 
man P  It  is  my  very  hard  fate  I  must  get  nothing  write  for 
them,  or  against  them.4  I  find  myself  in  such  a  strange  con- 
fusion and  depression  of  spirits  that  I  have  not  strength  even 
to  make  my  will,  though  I  perceive  by  many  warnings  I  have 
no  continuing  city  here.  I  begin  to  look  upon  myself  as  one 
already  dead,  and  desire,  my  dear  Mr.  Pope,  whom  I  love  as 
my  own  soul,  if  you  survive  me,  as  you  certainly  will,  that  you 
will,  if  a  stone  should  mark  the  place  of  my  grave,  see  these 
words  put  upon  it : 

Life  is  a  jest,  and  all  things  show  it, 
I  thought  so  once,  but  now  I  know  it, 

with  what  more  you  may  think  proper.     If  anybody  should 


1  This  letter  appears  in  Ayre's  Life 
of  Pope,  and  its  authenticity  must 
remain  doubtful  until  some  better 
authority  can  be  fonnd  for  it 

*  "I  must  acquaint  you,"  Gay 
wrote  to  Swift  on  March  18,  "that 
during  my  sickness  I  had  many  of 
the  kindest  proofs  of  friendship,  par- 
ticularly from  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Queensberry,  who,  if  I  had  been 
their  nearest  relation,  and  nearest 
friend,  could  not  have  treated  me 
with  moro  constant  attendance  then, 


and  they  continue  the  same  to  roe 
now."  Further  on  Gay  tolls  Swift 
that  he  is  in  "good  spirits,"  which 
does  not  contradict  the  supposition 
that  he  may  have  been  cast  down  at 
an  earlier  stage  of  his  recovery  from  a 
depressing  disease. 

8  The  queen's  drawing-room.  The 
duchess  received  the  prohibition  to 
frequent  it  at  the  close  of  Feb.  1729. 

4  "  Against  them"  in  the  Beggar's 
Opera. 

»  »  2 
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ask  how  I  could  communicate  this  after  death,  let  it  be  known, 
it  is  not  meant  so,  but  my  present  sentiment  in  life.  What  the 
bearer  brings  besides  this  letter,  should  I  die  without  a  will, 
which  I  am  the  likelier  to  do,  as  the  law  will  settle  my  small 
estate  much  as  I  should  do  myself,  let  it  remain  with  you,  as  it 
has  long  done  with  me,  the  remembrance  of  a  dead  friend,1 
but  thero  is  none  like  you,  living  or  dead.  I  am,  dear  Mr. 
Pope,  yours,  &c. 


22. 


POPE  TO  GAY. 


Twickenham,  July  21,  [1780]. 

Dear  Gay, — You  have  the  same  share  in  my  memory  that 
good  things  generally  have.  I  always  know,  whenever  I 
reflect,  that  you  should  be  in  my  mind,  only  I  reflect  too 
seldom.  However,  you  ought  to  allow  me  the  indulgence  I 
allow  all  my  friends  (and  if  I  did  not,  they  would  take  it)  in 
consideration  that  they  have  other  avocations,  which  may 
prevent  the  proofs  of  their  remembering  me,  though  they 
preserve  for  me  all  the  friendship  and  goodwill  which  I 
deserve  from  them.  In  like  manner  I  expect  from  you,  that 
my  past  life  of  twenty  years  may  be  set  against  the  omission 
of  perhaps  one  month ;  and  if  you  complain  of  this  to  any 
other,  it  is  you  are  in  the  spleen,  and  not  I  in  the  wrong.  If 
you  think  this  letter  splenetic,  consider  I  have  just  received 
the  news  of  the  death  of  a  friend,  whom  I  esteemed  almost  as 
many  years  as  you, — poor  Fenton.  He  died  at  Easthampstead, 
of  indolence  and  inactivity  ;*  let  it  not  be  your  fate,  but  use 
exercise.  I  hope  the  duchess  will  take  care  of  you  in  this 
respect,  and  either  make  you  gallop  after  her,  or  tease  you 


1  The  dear  friend  was  probably 
Parnell,  a  benefactor  to  Gay,  and  the 
especial  intimate  of  him  and  Pope. 

2  On  July  13,  1730.  Lord  Orrery, 
who  was  his  pupil,  says  "he  died  of  a 
great  chair,  and  two  bottles  of  port 
a  day,"  and  Johnson  mentions  that  a 
woman,  who  once  waited  on  him  in 
a  lodging,  told  him  that  he  would  lie 


abed,  and  be  fed  with  a  spoon."  In 
other  respects  he  had  the  good  word 
of  all  who  knew  him.  "He  was," 
says  Lord  Orrery,  "one  of  the  wor- 
thiest, aud  niode8test  men  that  ever 
belonged  to  the  court  of  .Apollo. 
Tears  arise  when  I  think  of  him, 
though  he  has  been  dead  above  twenty 
years." 
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enough  at  home  to  serve  instead  of  exercise  abroad.  Mrs. 
Howard  is  so  concerned  about  you,  and  so  angry  at  me  for  not 
writing  to  you,  and  at  Mrs.  Blount  for  not  doing  the  same, 
that  I  am  piqued  with  jealousy  and  envy  at  you,  and  hate  you 
as  much  as  if  you  had  a  great  place  at  court,  which  you  will 
confess  a  proper  cause  of  envy  and  hatred,  in  any  poet 
militant  or  unpensioned.  But  to  set  matters  even,  I  own  I 
love  you ;  and  own  I  am,  as  I  ever  was,  and  just  as  I  ever 
shall  be,  yours,  &c. 


23.  POPE  TO  GAY. 

Aug.  18,  1730. 

Dear  Gay, — If  my  friendship  were  as  effectual  as  it  is 
sincere,  you  would  be  one  of  those  people  who  would  be  vastly 
advantaged  and  enriched  by  it  I  ever  honoured  those  popes 
who  were  most  famous  for  nepotism.  It  is  a  sign  that  the  old 
fellows  loved  somebody,  which  is  not  usual  in  such  advanced 
years.  And  I  now  honour  Sir  Robert  Walpole  for  his  ex- 
tensive bounty  and  goodness  to  his  private  friends  and  relations. 
But  it  vexes  me  to  the  heart  when  I  reflect,  that  my  friend- 
ship is  so  much  less  effectual  than  theirs ;  nay,  so  utterly 
useless,  that  it  cannot  give  you  anything,  not  even  a  dinner  at 
this  distance,  nor  help  the  general,1  whom  I  greatly  love,  to 
catch  one  fish.  My  only  consolation  is,  to  think  you  happier 
than  myself,  and  to  begin  to  envy  you,  which  is  next  to  hating 
you — an  excellent  remedy  for  love.  How  comes  it  that 
Providence  has  been  so  unkind  to  me,  (who  am  a  greater 
object  of  compassion  than  any  fat  man  alive,)  that  I  am  forced 
to  drink  wine,  while  you  riot  in  water,  prepared  with  orange3 
by  the  hand  of  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry?  that  I  am 
condemned  to  live  by  a  highway  side,  like  an  old  patriarch 
receiving  all  guests,  where  my  portico,  as  Virgil  has  it, 

Mane  salutantum  totis  Vomit  aedibus  UDdam, 

while  you  are  rapt  into  the  Idalian  Groves,  sprinkled  with 
rose-water,  and  live  in  burrage,  balm,  and  burnet,  up  to  tho 

1  General  Dormer,  who  was  staying  at  Amesbuiy. 


t 
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chin,  with  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry  P  that  I  am  doomed  to 
the  drudgery  of  dining  at  court  with  the  ladies  in  waiting  at 
Windsor,1  while  you  are  happily  banished  with  the  Duchess  of 
Queensberry  ?  So  partial  is  fortune  in  her  dispensations  !  for 
I  deserved  ten  times  more  to  be  banished  than  you,  and  I 
know  some  ladies  who  merit  it  better  than  even  her  grace. 
After  this  I  must  not  name  any,  who  dare  do  so  much  for  you 
as  to  send  you  their  services.  But  one  there  is  who  exhorts 
me  often  to  write  to  you,*  I  suppose,  to  prevent  or  excuse  her 
not  doing  it  herself.  She  seems, — for  that  is  all  I  will  say 
for  a  courtier, — to  wish  you  mighty  well.  Another,  who  is  no 
courtier,  frequently  mentions  you,'  and  does  certainly  wish  you 
well.     I  fancy,  after  all,  they  both  do  so. 

I  writ  to  Mr.  Fortescue,  and  told  him  the  pains  you  took  to 
see  him.  Dr.  A[rbuthnot]  for  all  that  I  know  may  yet 
remember  you  and  me,  but  I  never  hear  of  it.  The  dean  is 
well.  I  have  had  many  accounts  of  him  from  Irish  evidence, 
but  only  two  letters  these  four  months,  in  both  which  you  are 
mentioned  kindly.  He  is  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  doing  I 
know  not  what,  with  I  know  not  whom.  Cleland  always 
speaks  of  you.  He  is  at  Tunbridge,  wondering  at  the  superior 
carnivoracity  of  the  doctor.*  Ho  plays  now  with  the  old 
Duchess  of  M[arlborough],5  nay,  dines  with  her,  after  she  has 
won  all  his  money.  Other  news  I  know  not,  but  that  Coun- 
sellor  Bickford*  has  hurt  himself,    and    has    the    strongest 

1  He  was  taken  to  Windsor  by  afraid  did  not  take  the  care  be  ought 
Lord  Burlington.  He  saw  nothing  of  to  have  done.  I  am  told  he  was  a  great 
royalty,  which,  perhaps,  was  one  of  epicure,  and  denied  himself  nothing." 
the  reasons  why  the  visit  was  not  His  friend  and  admirer  Lord  Ches- 
agrceable  to  him.  terfield,  bears  witness  to  his  infirmity. 

2  Mrs.  Howard.  "  He  indulged  his  palate  to  excess,  I 
*  Martha  Blount.  might  have  said  to  gluttony,  which 
4  Bolingbroke,  writing  to  Lord  Ba-      gave  him  a  gross  plethoric  habit  of 

thurst,  Nov.  19,  1728,  mentions  that  body,    that    was    the    cause    of   his 

Arbuthnot  had  been  dining  with  him,  death." 

and  adds,  "  He  is  gone  to  take  care  *  This  part  of  the  letter  is  omitted 

of  a  brother  glutton  who   is  dying,  in   the  quarto  of  1737,   and  in  the 

and  whose  recovery,  if  by  chance  lie  octavos  the  reading  is  simply    "  the 

does  recover,  will  kill  his  physician  old  duchess,"  without  the  initial, 

by  the  confidence  it  will  give  him."  8  He  was  a  commissioner  of  bank- 

"Our  friend  the  doctor,"  wrote  Bar-  ruptcy,   and  died  June    7,    1732.— 

ber  to  Swift,  April  22,  1735,   "I  am  Cuoklu. 
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walking  staff  I  ever  saw.  He  intends  speedily  to  make  you  a 
visit  with  it  at  Amesbury.  I  am  my  Lord  Duke's,  my  Lady 
Duchess's,  Mr.  Dormer's,  General  Dormer's,  and  your,  &c 


POPE  TO  GAY. 
24  SepL  11,  1730. 

Dear  Sir, — I  may  with  great  truth  return  your  speech, 
that  I  think  of  you  daily, — oftener  indeed  than  is  consistent 
with  the  character  of  a  reasonable  man,  who  is  rather  to  make 
himself  easy  with  the  things  and  men  that  are  about  him,  than 
uneasy  for  those  which  he  wants.1  And  you,  whose  absence  is 
in  a  manner  perpetual  to  me,  ought  rather  to  be  remembered 
as  a  good  man  gone,  than  breathed  after  as  one  living.  You 
are  taken  from  us  here  to  be  laid  up  in  a  more  blessed  state, 
with  spirits  of  a  higher  kind.  Such  I  reckon  his  grace  and 
her  grace,  since  their  banishment  from  an  earthly  court  to  a 
heavenly  one,  in  each  other  and  their  friends ;  for,  I  conclude, 
none  but  true  friends  will  consort  or  associate  with  them  after- 
wards. I  cannot  but  look  upon  myself  (so  unworthy  as  a  man 
of  Twit'nam  seem  to  be  ranked  with  such  rectified  and  sub- 
limated beings  as  you)  as  a  separated  spirit  too  from  courts 
and  courtly  fopperies ;  but,  I  own,  not  altogether  so  divested  of 
terrene  matter,  not  altogether  so  spiritualized,  as  to  be  worthy 
of  admission  to  your  depths  of  retirement  and  contentment 
I  am  tugged  back  to  the  world  and  its  regards  too  often ;  and 
no  wonder,  when  my  retreat  is  but  ten  miles  from  the  capital. 
I  am  within  ear-shot  of  reports,  within  the  vortex  of  lies  and 
censures.  I  hear  sometimes  of  the  lampooners  of  beauty,  the 
calumniators  of  virtue,  the  jokers  at  reason  and  religion. 
I  presume  these  are  creatures  and  things  as  unknown  to  you, 
as  we  of  this  dirty  orb  are  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  planet 
Jupiter,  except  a  few  fervent  prayers  reach  you  on  the  wings 
of  the  post,  from  two  or  three  of  your  zealous  votaries  at  this 

1  It  may  be  observed  that  Pope  This  is  bad  taste,  and  leaves  also  a 
hardly  ever  says  a  common  thing  suspicion  as  to  the  truth  of  the  thing 
without  a  sort  of  Seneca  reflection,      said.— Howler. 
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distance ;  as  one  Mrs.  Howard,  who  lifts  up  her  heart  now 
and  then  to  you  from  the  midst  of  the  colluvics  and  sink  of 
human  greatness  at  W[indso]r ;  one  Mrs.  BQount]  that  fancies 
you  may  remember  her  while  you  lived  in  your  mortal  and 
too  transitory  state  at  Petersham ;  one  Lord  B[olingbroke], 
who  admired  the  duchess  before  she  grew  quite  a  goddess; 
and  a  few  others. 

To  descend  now  to  tell  you  what  are  our  wants,  our 
complaints,  and  our  miseries  here,  I  must  seriously  say,  the 
loss  of  any  one  good  woman  is  too  great  to  be  borne  easily,  and 
poor  Mrs.  Roliinson,1  though  a  private  woman,  was  such. 
Her  husband  is  gone  into  Oxfordshire  very  melancholy,  and 
thenco  to  the  Bath,  to  live  on,  for  such  is  our  fate  and  duty.* 
Adieu.  Write  to  me  as  often  as  you  will,  and,  to  encourage  you, 
I  will  write  as  seldom  as  if  you  did  not.    Believe  me,  your,  &c. 


\ 


25.  POPE  TO  GAY. 

Od.  l,  1780. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  something  like  the  sun  at  this  season, 

withdrawing  from  the  world,  but  meaning  it  mighty  well,  and 

resolving  to   shine  whenever  I  can  again.     But  I  fear   the 

clouds  of  a  long  winter  will  overcome  me  to  such  a  degree, 

that  anybody  will  take  a  farthing  candle  for  a  better  guide, 

and  more  serviceable  company.     My  friends  may  remember 

my  brighter  days,  but  will  think,  like  the  Irishman,  that  the 

moon  is  a  better  thing  when  once  I  am  gone.     I  do  not  say  this 

with  any  allusion  to  my  poetical  capacity  as  a  son  of  Apollo, 

but  in  my  companionable  one,  (if  you  will  suffer  me  to  use  a 

phrase  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon's,)  for  I  shall  see  or  be  seen 

of  few  of  you  this  winter.     I  am  grown  too  faint  to  do  any 

good,  or  to  give  any  pleasure.     I  not  only,  as  Dryden  finely 

1  The  wife  of  the  wine  merchant  "  Our  duty  to  the  departed  has  como 

who  wns  the  friend  of  Swift,  Pope,  to  a  period,  hut  our  duty  to  our  living 

and  Bolingbroke.  family,  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  world, 

1  The  celebrated  James  Watt,  who  still  subsists,  and  the  sooner  we  can 

had  tasted  the  bitterness  of  grief  for  bring  ourselves  to  attend  to  it  the 

the  loss  of  a  wife,  said  admirably,  more  meritorious." 
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says,  feel  my  notes  decay  as  a  poet,  but  feel  my  spirits  flag  as 
a  companion,  and  stall  return  again  to  where  I  first  began, — 
my  books.  I  have  been  putting  my  library  in  order,  and 
enlarging  the  chimney  in  it,  with  equal  intention  to  warm  my 
mind  and  body,  if  I  can,  to  some  life.  A  friend — a  woman 
friend,  God  help  me  ! — with  whom  I  have  spent  three  or  four 
hours  a  day  these  fifteen  years,1  advised  mo  to  pass  more 
time  in  my  studies.  I  reflected,  she  must  have  found  some 
reason  for  this  admonition,  and  concluded  she  would  complete 
all  her  kindnesses  to  me  by  returning  me  to  the  employment  I 
am  fittest  for, — conversation  with  the  dead,  the  old,  and  the 
worm-eaten.  Judge  therefore  if  I  might  not  treat  you  as  a 
beatified  spirit,  comparing  your  life  with  my  stupid  state  ; 
for  as  to  my  living  at  Windsor  with  the  ladies,  &c,  it  is  all  a 
dream.  I  was  there  but  two  nights,  and  all  the  day  out  of 
that  company.  I  shall  certainly  make  as  little  court  to 
others  as  they  do  to  me ;  and  that  will  be  none  at  all.  My 
fair-weather  friends  of  the  summer*  are  going  away  for 
London,  and  I  shall  see  them  and  the  butterflies  together,  if  I 
live  till  next  year ;  which  I  would  not  desire  to  do,  if  it  were 
only  for  their  sakes.  But  we  that  are  writers,  ought  to  love 
posterity,  that  posterity  may  love  us ;  and  I  would  willingly 
live  to  see  the  children  of  the  present  race,  merely  in  hope 
they  may  be  a  little  wiser  than  their  parents.     I  am,  &c. 


26.*  POPE  TO  GAY. 

Od.  1730. 

It  is  true  that  I  write  to  you  very  seldom,  and  have  no 
pretence  of  writing  which  satisfies  me,  because  I  have  nothing 
to  say  that  can  give  you  much  pleasure, — only  merely  that  I 
am  in  being,  which  in  truth  is  of  little  consequence  to  one 
from  whose  conversation  I  am  cut  off  by  such  accidents  or 
engagements  as  separate  us.     I  continue,  and  ever  shall,  to 


1  Martha  Blount.— Croker.  Croker. 

8  I  suppose  the  inhabitants  of  the         *  First  published   in  the    quarto, 
neighbouring  villas  at  Twickenham.  —     1737. 
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wish  you  all  good  and  happiness.     I  wish  that  some  lucky 
event  might  set  you  in  a  state  of  ease  and  independency  all  at 
once,  and  that  I  might  live  to  see  you  as  happy  as  this  silly 
world  and  fortune  can  make  any  one.     Are  we  never  to  live 
together  more,  as  once  we  did  P    I  find  my  life  ebbing  apace, 
and  my  affections  strengthening  as  my  age  increases ;  not  that 
I  am  worse,  but  better,  in  my  health  than  last  winter ;  but  my 
mind  finds  no  amendment  nor  improvement,  nor  support  to 
lean  upon,  from  those  about  me :  and  so  I  feel  myself  leaving 
the  world,  as  fast  as  it  leaves  me.     Companions  I  have  enough, 
friends  few,  and  those  too  warm  in  the  concerns  of  the  world, 
for  me  to  keep  pace  with ;  or  else  so  divided  from  me,  that 
they  are  but  like  the  dead  whose  remembrance  I  hold  in 
honour.     Nature,  temper,  and  habit  from  my  youth  made  me 
have  but  one  strong  desire.     All  other  ambitions,  my  person, 
education,  constitution,  religion,  &c.  conspired  to  remove  far 
from  me.     That  desire  was,  to  fix  and  preserve  a  few  lasting 
dependable  friendships ;  and  the  accidents  which  have  disap- 
pointed me  in  it,  have  put  a  period  to  all  my  aims.     So  I  am 
sunk  into  an  idleness,  which  makes  me  neither  care  nor  labour 
to  be  noticed  by  the  rest  of  mankind.     I  propose  no  rewards 
to  myself,  and  why  should  I  take  any  sort  of  pains  ?    Here  I 
sit  and  sleep,  and  probably  here  I  shall  sleep  till  I  sleep  for 
ever,  like  the  old  man  of  Verona.     I  hear  of  what  passes  in 
the  busy  world  with  so  little  attention,  that  I  forget  it  the 
next  day ;  and  as  to  the  learned  world,  there  is  nothing  passed 
in  it.     I  have  no  more  to  add,  but  that  I  am,  with  the  same 
truth  as  ever,  yours,  &c. 


27.1  POPE  TO  GAY. 

Octcb:r  23,  1730. 

Your  letter  is  a  very  kind  one,*  but  I  cannot  say  so  pleasing 
to  me  as  many  of  yours  have  been,  through  the  account  you 

1  First  published  in  the  quarto  of  natural    sentiments,    and    easy    un- 

1 737.  affected  language,  than  in  most  of  his 

a  In  all  this  correspondence  with  other  letters. — Warton. 

Cay,  there  appears  to  be  a  vein  of  more  This  is  certainly  true  of  the  earlier 
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give  of  the  dejection  of  your  spirits.  I  wish  the  too  constant 
use  of  water  does  not  contribute  to  it ;  I  find  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
and  another  very  knowing  physician  of  that  opinion.  I  also 
wish  you  were  not  so  totally  immersed  in  the  country.  I  hope 
your  return  to  town  will  be  a  prevalent  remedy  against  the 
evil  of  too  much  recollection.  I  wish  it  partly  for  my  own 
sake.  We  have  lived  little  together  of  late,  and  we  want 
to  be  physicians  to  one  another.  It  was  a  remedy  that  agreed 
very  well  with  us  both,  for  many  years,  and  I  fancy  our 
^constitutions  would  mend  upon  the  old  medicine  of  studiorum 
similitudo,  &c.  I  believe  we  both  of  us  want  whetting. 
There  are  several  here  who  will  do  you  that  good  office, 
merely  for  the  love  of  wit,  which  seems  to  be  bidding  the  town 
a  long  and  last  adieu.  I  can  tell  you  of  no  one  thing  worth 
reading  or  seeing.  The  whole  age  seems  resolved  to  justify  the 
Dunciad,  and  it  may  stand  for  a  public  epitaph  or  monumental 
inscription  like  that  at  Thermopylae,  on  a  w hole  people  perisJied  ! 
There  may  indeed  be  a  wooden  image  or  two  of  poetry  set  up, 
to  preserve  the  memory  that  there  once  were  bards  in  Britain ; 
and,  like  the  giants  in  Guildhall,  show  the  bulk  and  bad  taste 
of  our  ancestors.  At  present  the  poor  laureat1  and  Stephen 
Duck  serve  for  this  purpose ;  a  drunken  sot  of  a  parson  holds 
forth  the  emblem  of  inspiration,  and  an  honest  industrious 
thresher  not  unaptly  represents  pains  and  labour.  I  hope  this 
phenomenon  of  Wiltshire  has  appeared  at  Amesbury,  or  the 
duchess  will  be  thought  insensible  to  all  bright  qualities  and 
exalted  geniuses,  in  court  and  country  alike.  But  he  is  a 
harmless  man,  and  therefore  I  am  glad.* 


letters  ;  but  all  of  them  are  not  so. — 
Bowles. 

Bowles  thought  that  the  letters  to 
Gay  in  his  illness,  and  which  belong 
to  the  year  1729,  had  been  written  in 
1722. 

1  Pope  speaks  of  the  "  drunken  sot 
of  a  parson"  as  being  poet  laureate 
at  the  date  of  this  letter,  whereas 
Ktisden  died  nearly  a  month  before, 
Sept.  27,  1730. 

*  The  queen  thought  Duck's  poetry 
excellent,  and  sent  the  manuscript  to 


Mr.  Pope  for  his  judgment,  having 
tirat  required  his  word  of  honour  that 
he  would  not  unstitch  the  two  first 
leaves,  which  she  had  sewed  down  to 
conceal  the  name  of  the  author.  He 
soon  discovered  the  condition  of  the 
poet  by  the  quality  of  the  poetry,  and 
told  the  lady  who  brought  it  to 
him,  that  he  supposed  most  villages 
could  supply  verses  of  the  same  force. 
But  being  told  who  the  writer  was, 
and  receiving  a  fair  character  of  his 
modesty  and  innocence,  he  generously 
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triumphant,  and  so  far  from  being  concealed  as  a  defect,  that 
it  is  proclaimed  with  ostentation  as  a  merit,  I  should  have 
been  apprehensive  of  the  consequence.  Had  he  satirized 
gamesters  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  fortune,  acquired  by 
such  methods  as  are  in  daily  practice,  and  almost  universally 
encouraged :  had  he  over- warmly  defended  the  religion  of  his 
country,  against  such  books  as  come  from  every  press,  are 
publicly  vended  in  every  shop,  and  greedily  bought  by  almost 
every  rank  of  men ;  or  had  he  called  our  excellent  weekly 
writers  by  the  same  names  which  they  openly  bestow  on  tho 
greatest  men  in  the  ministry,  and.  out  of  the  ministry,  for 
which  they  are  all  unpunished,  and  most  rewarded, — in  any  of 
these  cases,  indeed,  I  might  have  judged  him  too  presumptuous, 
and  perhaps  have  trembled  for  his  rashness. 

I  could  not  but  hope  better  from  this  small  and  modest 
Epistle,  which  attacks  no  one  vice  whatsoever ;  which  deals 
only  in  folly,  and  not  folly  in  general,  but  a  single  species  of 
it, — that  only  branch,  for  the  opposite  excellency  to  which  tho 
noble  lord  to  whom  it  is  written  must  necessarily  be  celebrated. 
I  fancied  it  might  escape  censure,  especially  seeing  how 
tenderly  these  follies  are  treated,  and  really  less  accused  thau 
apologised  for. 

Yot  hence  the  poor  are  clothed,  the  huugry  fed, 
Health  to  himself,  and  to  his  infants  bread 
The  labourer  bears. 

Is  this  such  a  crime,  that  to  impute  it  to, a  man  must  be  a 
grievous  offence?  It  is  an  innocent  folly,  and  much  more 
beneficent  than  the  want  of  it;  for  ill  taste  employs  moro 
hands,  and  diffuses  expense  more  than  a  good  one.  Is  it  a 
moral  defect  ?  No,  it  is  but  a  natural  one,  a  want  of  taste. 
It  is  what  the  best  good  man  living  may  be  liable  to.  Tho 
worthiest  peer  may  live  exemplary  in  an  ill-favoured  house, 
and  the  best  reputed  citizen  be  pleased  with  a  vile  garden,  I 
thought,  I  say,  the  author  had  the  common  liberty  to  observe 
a  defect,  and  to  compliment  a  friend  for  a  quality  that  dis- 
tinguishes him,  which  I  know  not  how  any  quality  should  do, 
if  we  were  not  to  remark  that  it  was  wanting  in  others. 

But,  they  say,  the  satire  is  personal.  I  thought  it  could 
not  be   so,  because   all  its   reflections    are  on   things.     Hjq 
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reflections  are  not  on  the  man,  but  his  house,  garden,  &c. 
Nay,  he  respects,  as  one  may  say,  the  persons  of  the  Gladiator, 
amphitheatre,  the  Nile,  and  the  Triton.  He  is  only  sorry  to 
see  them,  as  he  might  be  to  see  any  of  his  friends,  ridiculous 
by  being  in  the  wrong  place,  and  in  bad  company.  Some 
fancy,  that  to  say  a  thing  is  personal,  is  the  same  as  to  say  it 
is  unjust,  not  considering,  that  nothing  can  be  just  that  is  not 
personal.  I  am  afraid  that  "  all  such  writings  and  discourses 
as  touch  no  man,  will  mend  no  man."  The  good-natured, 
indeed,  are  apt  to  be  alarmed  at  anything  like  satire  ;  and  the 
guilty  readily  concur  with  the  weak  for  a  plain  reason,  because 
the  vicious  look  upon  folly  as  their  frontier : 

Jam  proximus  ardet 
Ucalegan. 

No  wonder  those  who  know  ridicule  belongs  to  them,  find  an 
inward  consolation  in  removing  it  from  themselves  as  far  as 
they  can ;  and  it  is  never  so  far,  as  when  they  can  get  it 
fixed  on  the  best  characters.  No  wonder  those  who  are 
food  for  satirists  should  rail  at  them  as  creatures  of  prey ; 
every  beast  born  for  our  use  would  be  ready  to  call  a  man  so. 
I  know  no  remedy,  unless  people  in  our  age  would  as  little 
frequent  the  theatres  as  they  begin  to  do  the  churches  ;  unless 
comedy  were  forsaken,  satire  silent,  and  every  man  left  to  do 
what  seems  good  in  his  own  eyes,  as  if  there  were  no  king,  no 
priest,  no  poet,  in  Israel. 

But  I  find  myself  obliged  to  touch  a  point,  on  which  I  must 
be  more  serious;  it  well  deserves  I  should.  I  mean  the 
malicious  application  of  the  character  of  Timon,  which,  I  will 
boldly  say,  they  would  impute  to  the  person  the  most  different 
in  the  world  from  a  manhater,  to  the  person  whose  taste  and 
encouragement  of  wit  have  often  been  shown  in  the  rightest 
place.  The  author  of  that  Epistle  must  certainly  think  so,  if 
he  has  the  same  opinion  of  his  own  merit  as  authors  generally 
have :  for  he  has  been  favoured !  by  this  very  person. 

1  In  the  later  versions  of  the  letter  coming  in  him  to  have  designed  the 

"favoured"  was  altered  to  "distin-  character  of  Timon  for  the  Duke  of 

guished."    Nearly  the  whole  of  Pope's  Chandos,  and  he  had  simply  to  say 

tortuous  defence  is  irrelevant.      Ho  whether  the  Duke   of  Chandos  was 

admits  that  it  would  have  been  unbe-  meant  or  not. 
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Why,  in  God's  name,  must  a  portrait,  apparently  collected 
from  twenty  different  men,  be  applied  to  one  only  ? '  Has  it 
his  eye  P  no,  it  is  very  unlike.  Has  it  his  nose  or  mouth  ?  no, 
they  are  totally  differing.  What  then,  I  beseech  you?  Why, 
it  has  the  mole  on  his  chin.  Very  well ;  but  must  the  picture 
therefore  be  his,  and  has  no  other  man  that  blemish  P  Could 
there  be  a  more  melancholy  instance  how  much  the  taste  of 
the  public  is  vitiated,  and  turns  the  most  salutary  and  season- 
able physic  into  poison,  than  if,  amidst  the  blaze  of  a  thousand 
bright  qualities  in  a  great  man,  they  should  only  remark  there 
is  a  shadow  about  him,  as  what  eminence  is  without  P  I  am 
confident  the  author  was  incapable  of  imputing  any  such  to 
one,  whose  whole  life,  to  use  his  own  expression  in  print  of 
.  him,  is  a  continued  series  of  good  and  generous  actions. 

I  know  no  man  who  would  be  more  concerned,  if  he  gave 
the  least  pain  or  offence  to  any  innocent  person;  and  none 
who  would  be  less  concerned,  if  the  satire  were  challenged  by 
anyone  at  whom  he  would  really  aim  it.  If  ever  that  happens, 
I  dare  engage  he  will  own  it,  with  all  the  freedom  of  one 
whose  censures  are  just,  and  who  sets  his  name  to  them. 


29.*  POPE  TO  GAY. 

OcL  2,  1732. 

Sir  Clem.  Cottrell  tells  me  you  will  shortly  come  to  town. 
We  begin  to  want  comfort  in  a  few  friends  about  us,  while 
the  winds  whistle  and  the  waters  roar.  The  sun  gives  us  a 
parting  look,  but  it  is  but  a  cold  one.  We  are  ready  to 
change  those  distant  favours  of  a  lofty  beauty,  for  a  gross 
material  fire,  that  warms  and  comforts  more.  I  wish  you 
could  be  here  till  your  family  come  to  town.  You  will  live 
more  innocently,  and  kill  fewer  harmless  creatures,'  nay  none, 


1  All  this    is  equivocation.      The  1737. 

Duke  of  Chandos's  grounds  and  house  *  Gay  said  to  Swift,  Aug.  28,  1732, 

were  described  so  particularly  that  "I  have  this  season  shot  nineteen 

no  one  ever  did  and  could  mistake.  —  brace  of  partridges/'  and  he  had  no 

Bowles.  doubt  communicated  the  same  feat  of 

*  First  publishel  in  the  quarto  of  sportsmanship  to  Pope. 
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except  by  your  proper  deputy,  the  butcher.  It  is  fit,  for 
conscience  sake,  that  you  should  come  to  town,  and  that  the 
duchess  should  stay  in  the  country,  where  no  innocents  of 
another  species  may  suffer  by  her.  I  hope  she  never  goes  to 
church:  the  duke  should  lock  you  both  up,  and  less  harm 
would  be  done.  I  advise  you  to  make  man  your  game,  hunt 
and  beat  about  here  for  coxcombs,  and  truss  up  rogues  in 
satire.  I  fancy  they  will  turn  to  a  good  account,  if  you  can 
produce  them  fresh,  or  make  them  keep,  and  their  relations 
will  come,  and  buy  their  bodies  of  you. 

The  death  of  Wilks1  leaves  Cibber  without  a  colleague, 
absolute  and  perpetual  dictator  of  the  stage,  though  indeed 
while  he  lived  he  was  but  as  Bibulus  to  Caesar.  However, 
ambition  finds  something  to  be  gratified  with  in  a  mere  name, 
or  else,  God  have  mercy  upon  poor  ambition !  Here  is  a  dead 
vacation  at  present,  no  politics  at  court,  no  trade  in  town, 
nothing  stirriDg  but  poetry.  Every  man,  and  every  boy,  is 
writing  verses  on  the  royal  hermitage  :*  I  hear  the  queen  is  at 
a  loss  which  to  prefer ;  but  for  my  own  part  I  like  none  so  well  as 
Mr.  Poyntz's  •  in  Latin.  You  would  oblige  my  Lady  Suffolk 
if  you  tried  your  muse  on  this  occasion.4  I  am  sure  I  would 
do  as  much  for  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry  if  she  desired  it. 


1  Wilka  died  Sept  27,  1732.  "  If 
he  was  not,"  says  Cibber,  "  the  most 
correct  or  judicious,  yet,  take  him 
for  all  in  all,  he  was  certainly  the 
most  diligent,  most  laborious,  and 
most  useful  actor  that  I  have  seen 
upon  the  stage  in  fifty  years." 

2  A  building  erected  by  Queen 
Caroline  in  the  grounds  at  Richmond, 
and  adorned  with  the  busts  of  her 
favourite  English  philosophers. 

3  Stephen  Poyntz  was  governor  to 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  He  mar- 
ried one  of  Lord  Peterborough's 
nieces. 

4  This  is  but  shabby  advice  con- 
sidering the  general  tone  of  Pope's 
private  correspondence,  as  well  as  his 
published  satires,  and  seems  pecu- 
liarly strange  in  the  circumstances  in 


which  Gay  himself  and  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Queensberry  on  his  ac- 
count, stood  with  the  queen.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  introduction  of  Lady 
Suffolk's  name  I  should  have  thought 
Pope*s  advice  sheer  irony,  and  a  hint 
for  a  lil>el  on  the  court.  The  duchi-ss 
and  Qay  were  offended  at  the  propo- 
sition.— Crokeb. 

Two  years  before  Pope,  in  a  letter 
to  Gay,  called  Windsor  "the  col- 
luvies  and  sink  of  human  greatness," 
and  his  later  language,  in  his  satires, 
was  not  more  in  accordance  with  his 
present  counsel  to  his  friend.  Either 
the  **  human  greatness"  at  Windsor 
was  not  in  the  state  of  debasement 
Pope  alleged,  or  complimentary  verses 
to  the  queen  would  have  been  mean 
adulation  in  the  hope  of  reward. 
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Several  of  your  friends  assure  me  it  is  expected  from  you. 
One  should  not  bear  in  mind,  all  one's  life,  any  little  indignity 
one  receives  from  a  court,  and  therefore  I  am  in  hopes,  neither 
her  grace  will  hinder  you,  nor  you  decline  it. 

The  volume  of  Miscellanies  is  just  published,1  which 
concludes  all  our  fooleries  of  that  kind.  All  your  friends 
remember  you,  and,  I  assure  you,  no  one  more  than  yours,  &c. 


GAY  TO  POPE. 
30.*  Oct.  7,  1732. 

I  am  at  last  returned  from  my  Somersetshire  expedition,* 
but  since  my  return  1  cannot  so  much  boast  of  my  health  as 
before  I  went,  for  I  am  frequently  out  of  order  with  my  colical 
complaints,  so  as  to  make  me  uneasy  and  dispirited,  though  not 
to  any  violent  degree.  The  reception  we  met  with,  and  the 
little  excursions  we  made,  were  every  way  agreeable.  I  think 
the  country  abounds  with  beautiful  prospects.  Sir  William 
Wyndham  is  at  present  amusing  himself  with  some  real  im- 
provements, and  a  great  many  visionary  castles.  "We  are 
often  entertained  with  sea-views,  and  sea-fish,  and  were  at 
some  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  among  which  I  was  mightily 
pleased  with  Dunster  Castle,  near  Minehead.  It  stands  upon 
a  great  eminence,  and  has  a  prospect  of  that  town,  with  an 
extensive  view  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  in  which  are  seen  two 
small  islands,  called  the  Steep  Holms  and  Flat  Holms,  and  on 
the  other  side  we  could  plainly  distinguish  the  divisions  of 
fields  on  the  Welsh  coast.  All  this  journey  I  performed  on 
horseback,  and  I  am  very  much  disappointed  that  at  present  I 
feel  myself  so  little  the  better  for  it.  I  have  indeed  followed 
riding  and  exercise  for  three  months  successively,  and  really 
think  I  was  as  well  without  it :  so  that  I  begin  to  fear  the  illness 
I  have  so  long  and  so  often  complained  of,  is  inherent  in  my 
constitution,  and  that  I  have  nothing  for  it  but  patience.4 

1  Swift   and    Pope's    Miscellanies,  8  To  Orchard  Wyndham,  the  seat 

vol.  4.— Pope.  of  Sir  William  Wyndham.—  Bowles. 

3  First  published  in  the  quarto  of  4  Mr.  Gay  died  the  November  [De- 

1737.  cember]  following    at    the  Duke  of 
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As  to  your  advice  about  writing  panegyric,  it  ia  what  I  have 
not  frequently  done.  I  have  indeed  done  it  sometimes  against 
my  judgment  and  inclination,  and  I  heartily  repent  of  it  And 
at  present,  as  I  have  no  desire  of  reward,  and  see  no  just 
reason  of  praise,  I  think  I  had  better  let  it  alone.  There  are 
flatterers  goad  enough  to  he  found,  and  I  would  not  interfere 
in  any  gentleman's  profession.  I  have  seen  no  verses  on 
these  sublime  occasions,  so  that  I  have  no  emulation.  Let  the 
patrons  enjoy  the  authors,  and  the  authors  their  patrons,  for  I 
know  myself  unworthy.    I  am,  &c. 


Queeusberry's  house  in  London,  aged 
46  [44]  rem.— Pops. 

After  ths  success  of  the  Beggar's 
Open,  Gay  produced  three  mora 
operas,  —  Polly,  Acie  and  Galatea, 
and  Achilles ;  he  renovated  his  early 
comedy,  The  Wife  of  Bath,  wrote 
t  new  comedy,  The  Distressed  Wife, 
and  composed  a  second  set  of 
Fables.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  life, 
he  was  without  pecuniary  care,  he 
had  no  other  occupation  to  distract 


hie  thoughts,  and  it  seemed,  from  bin 
circumstances,  as  if  his  latest  works 
should  have  been  Ms  best.  They 
were  with  on  t  exception  worthless. 
Nothing  ho  attempted  subsequently 
to  the  Beggar's  Opera  displayed  any 
spirit,  and  it  seems  probable  that  first 
his  mortification,  at  being  cast  off 
by  the  court,  and  next  the  seventy 
of  his  illness  in  1728  and  1729,  hid 
affected  his  mental  energies  in  under- 
ir i : 1 1 i 1 1 lj;  Ills  health. 


LETTEES 


BETWEEN 


POPE  AND  PARNELL. 


FROM  1714  TO  1717. 


I.1 


POPE  TO  PAKNELL. 


Binfieldy  near  Oakingham, 
Tuesday,  [im*]. 

Dear  Sir, — I  believe  the  hurry  you  were  in  hindered  your 
giving  me  a  word  by  the  last  post,  so  that  I  am  yet  to  learn 
whether  you  got  well  to  town,  or  continue  so  there.  I  very 
much  fear  both  for  your  health  and  your  quiet ;  and  no  man 
living  can  be  more  truly  concerned  in  anything  that  touches 
either,  than  myself.  I  would  comfort  myself,  however,  with 
hoping  that  your  business  may  not  be  unsuccessful,  for  your 
sake ;  and  that,  at  least,  it  may  soon  be  put  into  other  proper 
hands.  For  my  own,  I  beg  earnestly  of  you  to  return  to  us 
as  soon  as  possible.  You  know  how  very  much  I  want  you, 
and  that  however  your  business  may  depend  upon  any  other, 
my  business  depends  entirely  upon  you,  and  yet  still  I  hope 
you  will  find  your  man,  even  though  I  lose  you  the  mean 
while.  At  this  time  the  more  I  love  you,  the  more  I  can 
spare  you,  which  alone  will,  I  dare  say,  be  a  reason  to  you,  to 
let  me  have  you  back  the  sooner.3  The  minute  I  lost  you, 
Eustathius  with  nine  hundred  pages,  and  nine  thousand  con- 


1  Published  by  Goldsmith  in  his 
life  of  Parnell. 

9  The  service  to  Swift  and  Gay  at 
the  end  of  this  letter  shows  that  it 
could  not  have  been  written  later 
than  June,  when  Swift  left  town  for 
Letcombe,  and  Gay  for  Hanover. 
The  probable  date  is  between  May  4, 
1714,  when  Parnell  was  with  Pope  at 


Binfield,  and  June  5,  when  they  were 
both  present  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Scriblerus  Club  in  London. 

*  He  may  mean  that  he  was  too 
much  occupied  with  the  Homer  to 
have  leisure  for  friendly  society, 
which  was  yet  a  reason  for  Parnell  s 
speedy  return,  because  his  help  was 
essential. 

o  o  2 
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tractions  of  the  Greek  character,  arose  to  my  view !  Spondanus, 
with  all  his  auxiliaries,  in  number  a  thousand  pages,  (value 
three  shillings,)  and  Dacier's  three  volumes,  Barnes's  two, 
Yalterie's  three,  Cuperus,  half  in  Greek,  Leo  Allatius,  three 
parts  in  Greek,  Scaliger,  Macrobius,  and  (worse  than  them  all) 
Aulus  Gellius  !  All  these  rushed  upon  my  soul  at  once,  and 
whelmed  me  under  a  fit  of  the  headache.  I  cursed  them  all 
religiously,  damned  my  best  friends  among  the  rest,  and  even 
blasphemed  Homer  himself.  Dear  Sir,  not  only  as  you  are  a 
friend,  and  a  good-natured  man,  but  as  you  are  a  christian  and 
a  divine,  come  back  speedily,  and  prevent  the  increase  of  my 
sins ;  for  at  the  rate  I  have  begun  to  rave,  I  shall  not  only 
damn  all  the  poets  and  commentators  who  have  gone  before 
me,  but  be  damned  myself  by  all  who  come  after  me.  To  be 
serious,  you  have  not  only  left  me  to  the  last  degree  impatient 
for  your  return,  who  at  all  times  should  have  been  so,  (though 
never  so  much  as  since  I  knew  you  in  best  health  here)  but 
you  have  wrought  several  miracles  upon  our  family  ;  you  have 
made  old  people  fond  of  a  young  and  gay  person,  and  invete- 
rate papists  of  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England :  even 
nurse  !  herself  is  in  danger  of  being  in  love  in  her  old  age,  and 
for  all  I  know)  would  even  marry  Dennis*  for  your  sake 
because  he  is  your  man,  and  loves  his  master.  In  short,  come 
down  forthwith,  or  give  me  good  reasons  for  delaying,  though 
but  for  a  day  or  two,  by  the  next  post.  If  I  find  them  just,  I 
will  come  up  to  you,  though  you  know  how  precious  my  time 
is  at  present ;  my  hours  were  never  worth  so  much  money 
before ;  but  perhaps  you  are  not  sensible  of  this,  who  give 
away  your  own  works.  You  are  a  generous  author,*  I  a 
hackney  scribbler ;  you  are  a  Grecian,  and  bred  at  a  university, 
I,  a  poor  Englishman  of  my  own  educating;  you  are  a 
reverend  parson,  I,  a  wag ;  in  short,  you  are  Dr.  Parnelle 


1  Pope's    nurse,    Mary     Beach.  —  the  Iliad.     Parnell  was  a  man  of  pri- 

Croker.  vate   fortune,   and   had  considerable 

3  No  doubt  an  Irish  servant  of  Par-  landed   property  in   Ireland,   and  at 

nell's.— Choker.  Congleton   in   Cheshire.       He   lived 

3  He  made  Pope  a  present  of  the  expensively,  and  sometimes  beyond 

Essay  on  the  Life  and  Writings    of  his  means. 
Homer  prefixed  to  the  translation  of 
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(with  an  E  at  the  end  of  your  name l)   and  I,  your  most 
obliged  and  affectionate  friend,  and  faithful  servant. 

My  hearty  service  to  the  Dean,  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  Mr.  Ford, 
and  the  true  genuine  shepherd,  J.  Gay  of  Devon.  I  expect 
him  down  with  you. 


2.' 


POPE  AND  GAY  TO  PARNELL. 


Pope. 

London,  March  18,  [1715]. 

Dear  Sir, — I  must  own  I  have  long  owed  you  a  letter,  but 
you  must  own  you  have  owed  me  one  a  good  deal  longer. 
Besides,  I  have  but  two  people  in  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Ireland  to  take  care  of, — the  dean  and  you,  but  you  have 
several  who  complain  of  your  neglect  in  England.  Mr.  Gay 
complains,  Mr.  Harcourt  complains,  Mr.  Jervas  complains,  Dr. 
Arbuthnot  complains,  my  lord  *  complains ;  I  complain.  (Take 
notice  of  this  figure  of  iteration,  when  you  make  your  next 
sermon.)  Some  say,  you  are  in  deep  discontent  at  the  new 
turn  of  affairs ; 4  others,  that  you  are  so  much  in  the  arch- 


1  His  name  was  always  spelled 
without  the  e,  except  by  Pope.  — 
Choker. 

1  Published  by  Goldsmith. 

8  Bolingbroke. — Bowles. 

Parnell  had  been  recommended  to 
him  by  Swift,  who  has  this  entry  in 
his  Journal  to  Stella,  Dec.  22,  1712 : 
"  I  gave  Lord  Bolingbroke  a  poem  of 
ParnelTs.  I  made  Parnell  insert 
some  compliments  in  it  to  his  lord- 
ship. He  is  extremely  pleased  with 
it,  and  read  some  parts  of  it  to-day  to 
lord  treasurer,  who  liked  it  as  much. 
Aud,  indeed,  he  out  does  all  our  poets 
here  a  bar's  length."  The  verses,  Mr. 
Cunningham  says,  were  published  in 
March,  1713,  and  have  for  their  title, 
An  Essay  on  the  different  Styles  of 
Poetry,  inscribed  to  Lord  Boling- 
broke.    They  appeared  without  the 


name  of  the  author,  and  are  not 
printed  in  Parnell's  works.  A  few 
days  after  the  date  of  Pope's  letter, 
Bolingbroke  was  flying  from  justice 
to  the  continent. 

4  And  they  probably  said  true. 
Pope  told  Spence  that  Pamell  left 
the  whigs  for  the  tories  "  when  Lord 
Oxford  was  at  the  head  of  affairs," 
"  not,"  says  Johnson,  "  without  much 
censure  from  those  he  forsook."  The 
speculation  turned  out  badly.  "He 
soon,"  as  Pope  informed  Warburton, 
"began  to  entertain  ambitious  views. 
The  walk  he  chose  to  shine  in  was 
popular  preaching.  He  had  talents 
for  it,  and  began  to  be  distinguished 
in  the  mob  places  of  Southwark  and 
London,  when  the  queen's  sudden 
death  destroyed  all  his  prospects,  and 
at  a  juncture  when  famed  preaching 
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bishop's  good  graces,  that  you  will  not  correspond  with  any 
that  hare  seen  the  last  ministry.1  Some  affirm  you  have 
quarrelled  with  Pope  {whose  friends  they  observe  daily  fall 
from  him,  on  account  of  his  satirical  and  comical  disposition) ; 
others,  th&t  yon  are  insinuating  yourself  into  the  opinion  of 
the  ingenious  Sir.  What-do-ye-call-him.*  Some  think  you 
are  preparing  your  sermons  for  the  press,  and  others  that  you 
will  transform  them  into  essays,  and  moral  discourses.  But 
the  only  excuse  that  I  will  allow  you  is,  your  attention  to  the 
life  of  Zoilus.  The  frogs  already  seem  to  croak  for  their 
transportation  to  England,'  and  are  sensible  how  much  that 
doctor  is  cursed  and  hated,  who  introduced  their  species  into 
your  nation.'  Therefore,  as  you  dread  the  wrath  of  St.  Patrick, 
send  them  hither,  and  rid  your  kingdom  of  those  pernicious 
and  loquacious  animals. 

I  have  at  length  received  your  poem  out  of  Mr.  Addison's 
hands,'  which  shall  be  sent  as  soon  as  you  order  it,  and  in  what 
manner  you  shall  appoint.  I  shall,  in  the  meantime,  give  Mr. 
Tooke"  a  packet  for  you,  consisting  of  divers  merry  pieces, — 
Mr.  Gay's  new  farce,  Mr.  Burnet's  Letter  to  Mr.  Pope,'  Mr. 
Pope's  Temple  of  Fame,  Mr.  Thomas  Burnet's  Grumbler  on 

was  the  readiest  road  to  preferment,  debaucheries." 

This  fatal   stroke   broke   his  spirits.  *  An  allusion  to  Gay's  What  d'ye 

He  took  to  drinking,  became  a  sot,  Coll  it,  which  was  first  acted  in  Feb. 

and  soon  finished  his  course."    John-  1715. 

son  and  Goldsmith  hud   heard  that  !  Panic!!  had  undertaken  to  trans- 

his  intemperance   was    produced  by  late  Homer's  Batrachoninomachia,  or 

the  death  of  his  wife  in  1711,  or,  aa  Itattlo  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice, 

others   asserted,   by  the    loss    of  a  *  Frogs  were  unknown  in  Ireland 

"darling  son."  till  they  were  introduced  at  the  be- 

1  Dr.    King,    the    Archbishop    of  ginning  of  the   eighteenth   century. 

Dublin,   was  a  whig.      Parnell  was  Pope's  allusions  are  to  Parnell  and 

certainly  in  his  "good  graces,"  for  his  poem,   and  either  the  real  frogs 

the  archbishop  had  given  him  a  pre-  had  not  yet  mode  their  appearance, 

bend  in  1713,  and  presented  him  in  or  the  news  had  not  reached  Twicken- 

1716    to    the   vicarage   of    Fiuglass.  ham. 

"  Such  notice,"  says  Johnson,  "from  *  Probably  some  piece    in    manu- 

such   a  man  inclines  me  to  believe  script  which   Addison  had  been  re- 

that  the  vice   of  which  ho  bus  been  quested  :o  revise. 

accused  was   not  groas  or  not   noto-  '  Tookc  was  a  bookseller, 

rious,"   and    undoubtedly,    the    pro.  '  Homerides,   or  a  Letter  to  Mr. 

motion  in  1716  disci-edits  Pope's  state-  Pope,    occasioned    by    his    intended 

ment  to  Spenco,  that  Parnell  "was  translation  of  Homer, 
extremely  open  and  scandalous  in  his 
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Mr.  Gay,1  and  the  Bishop  of  Ailshury's  Elegy/  written  either 
by  Mr.  Cary  or  some  other  hand. 

Gay. 

Mr.  Pope  is  reading  a  letter,  and  in  the  meantime  I  make 
use  of  the  pen,  to  testify  my  uneasiness  in  not  hearing  from 
you.  I  find  success,  even  in  the  most  trivial  things,  raises  the 
indignation  of  scribblers:  for  I,  for  my  What-d'ye-call-it, 
could  neither  escape  the  fury  of  Mr.  Burnet,  or  the  German 
Doctor.*  Then  where  will  rage  end,  when  Homer  is  to  be 
translated  ?  Let  Zoilus  hasten  to  your  friend's  assistance,  and 
envious  criticism  shall  be  no  more.  I  am  in  hopes  that  we 
may  order  our  affairs  so  as  to  meet  this  summer  at  the  Bath ; 
for  Mr.  Pope  and  myself  have  thoughts  of  taking  a  trip  thither. 
You  shall  preach,  and  we  will  write  lampoons,  for  it  is  esteemed 
as  great  an  honour  to  leave  the  Bath  for  fear  of  a  broken 
head,  as  for  a  Terra  Filius  of  Oxford  to  be  expelled.4  I  have 
no  place  at  court ;  therefore,  that  I  may  not  entirely  be  with- 
out one  everywhere,  show  that  I  have  a  place  in  your  remem- 
brance.    Your  most  affectionate  faithful  servants. 

Homer  will  be  published  in  three  weeks. 


3.5 


POPE  %0  PARNELL. 


April  7,  1715. 

Dear  Sir, — It  is  presumed  the  different  sorts  of  ink  where- 
with you  wrote  to  Mr.  Gay  and  to  me  might  have  some  effect 


1  The  Grumbler  was  a  weekly  pub- 
lication. The  first  number  appeared 
on  Feb.  14,  1715. 

*  Burnet,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  died 
March  17,  1715,  and  from  its  title 
the  elegy  would  seem  to  have  been 
satirical. 

8  The  High  German  Doctor  was  a 
trashy  periodical,  written  by  one 
Philip  Horneck,  an  attorney.  The 
first  number  was  published  on  May 
4,  1714,  and  the  last  on  May  12, 
1715. 


4  Terra  Filius  was  the  name  given 
to  the  person  appointed  to  make  an 
address  to  the  university  on  certain 
occasions.  He  was  by  usage  expected 
to  be  sarcastic  and  humorous,  and 
from  ambition  to  display  his  wit  and 
courage,  from  malice  or  public  spirit, 
he  sometimes  exceeded  the  permitted 
license.  The  inconvenient  and  un- 
dignified practice  has  long  been 
abolished. 

*  From  the  original  MS.  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Murray. 
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upon  the  styles,  and  you  may,  by  this  expedient,  if  you  please, 
eompose  a  new  and  elegant  essay  upon  the  different  styles  of 
prose  as  well  as  of  poetry.1  But  the  natural  and  obvious 
reason  of  that  variety  we  do  conceive  to  have  proceeded  from 
hence,  that  you  wrote  the  one  in  bad  scribbling  ink  to  me  at 
your  own  house,  and  the  other  in  good  writing  ink  at  the 
dean's. 

I  can  convey  to  you  the  poem  I  received  from  Mr.  Addison 
by  Mr.  BudgelTs  packets,8  as  I  fancy  you  might  the  treatise  of 
Zoilus,  and  the  Batrachomuomachia,  directed  to  Mr.  Tickell  for 
You  may  now  tell  Mr.  Budgell  that  he  is  mentioned  in 


me. 


our  letters,  as  he  may  probably  know  himself  if  this  should  be 
opened  at  the  office  before  it  reaches  your  hands.  I  much  long 
for  your  promised  piece,  and  beg  it  may  be  accompanied  with 
the  Pervigilium  Veneris.4  My  faithful  service  to  the  dean, 
whom  I  honour  more  than  an  English  archbishop.  This  is 
all  at  present,  but  that  I  wish  you  pretensions  and  potatoes 5  as 
many  as  you  can  digest,  ecclesiastical  dignities  unspeakable, 
long  life,  and  short  sermons.  Yours,  in  all  cordial  affection 
for  ever. 


4.*  PARNELL  TO  POPE. 

June  27,  1715. 

I  am  writing  to  you  a  long  letter,  but  all  the  tediousness  I 
feel  in  it  is,  that  it  makes  me  during  the  time  think  more  in- 
tently of  my  being  far  from  you.  I  fancy,  if  I  were  with  you, 
I  could  remove  some  of  the  uneasiness  which  you  may  have 


1  Pope  refers  to  ParneH's  published 
essay  on  the  different  styles  of  poetry. 

2  Budgell  was  at  this  time  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Irish  parliament,  and  held 
two  or  three  government  offices. 

3  Addison  in  April,  1715,  was  secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  and  I  presume  that 
Tickell  held  some  post  under  him 
which  entitled  him  to  receive  Irish 
despatches  free.  Both  he  and  Ad- 
dison remained    for  the    present    in 


England. 

4  The  translation,  published  in 
Parn ell's  works,  of  the  Latin  poem  of 
that  name. 

6  Parnell  was  seeking  preferment, 
and  it  would  seem,  from  Pope's  com- 
ment, that  he  had  spoken  of  himself 
as  living  upon  "pretensions  and  po- 
tatoes." 

6  First  printed  in  the  P.  T.  volume 
of  1735. 
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felt  from  the  opposition  of  the  world,  and  which  you  should  be 
ashamed  to  feel,  since  it  is  but  the  testimony  which  one  part  of 
it  gives  you,  that  your  merit  is  unquestionable.  What  would 
you  have  otherwise  from  ignorance,  envy,  or  those  tempers 
which  vie  with  you  in  your  own  way  ?  I  know  this  in  man- 
kind, that  when  our  ambition  is  unable  to  attain  its  end,  it  is 
not  only  wearied,  but  exasperated  too  at  the  vanity  of  its 
labours ;  then  we  speak  ill  of  happier  studies,  and,  sighing, . 
condemn  the  excellence  which  we  find  above  our  reach. 

My  Zoilus,1  which  you  used  to  write  about,  I  finished  last 
spring,  and  left  in  town."  I  waited  till  I  came  up  to  send  it 
you,  but  not  arriving  here  before  your  book  was  out,3  imagined 
it  a  lost  piece  of  labour.  If  you  will  still  have  it,  you  need 
only  write  me  word.  I  have  here  seen  the  First  Book  of 
Homer,4  which  came  out  at  a  time  when  it  could  not  but 
appear  as  a  kind  of  setting  up  against  you.  My  opinion  is, 
that  you  may,  if  you  please,  give  them  thanks  who  writ  it. 
Neither  the  numbers  nor  the  spirit  have  an  equal  mastery  with 
yours ;  but  what  surprises  me  more  is,  that,  a  scholar  being 
concerned,  there  should  happen  to  be  some  mistakes  in  the 
author's  sense ;  such  as  putting  the  light  of  Pallas's  eyes  into 
the  eyes  of  Achilles,*  making  the  taunt  of  Achilles  to  Agamem- 
non (that  he  should  have  spoils  when  Troy  should  be  taken) 
to  bo  a  cool  and  serious  proposal;  the  translating  what  you 
call  ablution  by  the  word  offals,6  and  so  leaving  water  out  of  the 
rite  of  lustration,  &c,  but  you  must  have  taken  notice  of  all 
this  before.  I  write  not  to  inform  you,  but  to  show  I  always 
have  you  at  heart.     I  am,  &c. 


1  Printed  for  B.  Lintot  1715  [1717], 
8vo,  under  this  title. — Pope,  1735. 
3  Dublin. 

3  The  first  volume  of  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Iliad,  which  was  published 
in  June,  1715,  and  which  was  to  have 
contained  Parnell's  Life  of  Zoilus. 

4  Written  by  Mr.  Addison,  and 
published  in  the  name  of  Mr.  TickelL 
— Wabbubton. 

In  one  of  Warburtou's  editions  this 
note  has  affiled  to  it  the  initial  P. 


In  other  editions  Warburton  gives 
the  note  as  his  own. 

•  This  rendering  is  not  without 
support,  though  the  other  is  generally 
adopted. — Con  i  n  oton. 

6  The  word  \vfiara  was  misunder- 
stood by  several  of  his  predecessors. 
Chapman,  like  Tickell,  rendering  it 
44  offals  ; "  Dry  den,  44  entrails  ; " 
Maynwaring,  44  ordure.*'  Ogilby  and 
Hobbes   give    it    rightly. — Coxixa- 

TOX. 
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5.1     GAY,  JERYAS,  ARBCTHXOT,  AND  POPE  TO  PARNELL. 

Gat.  [1716.*] 

My  Dear  Sir, — I  was  last  summer  in  Devonshire,  and  am 
this  winter  at  Mrs.  Bonyer's.*  In  the  summer  I  wrote  a  poem,4 
and  in  the  winter  I  have  published  it,  which  I  have  sent  to 
«  you  by  Dr.  Ell  wood.*  In  the  summer  I  ate  two  dishes  of  toad- 
stools, of  my  own  gathering,  instead  of  mushrooms ;  and  in 
the  winter  I  have  been  sick  with  wine,  as  I  am  at  this  time, 
blessed  be  God  for  it !  as  I  must  bless  God  for  all  things.  In 
the  summer  I  spoke  truth  to  damsels ;  in  the  winter  I  told 
lies  to  ladies.  Now  you  know  where  I  have  been,  and  what  I 
have  done.  I  shall  tell  you  what  I  intend  to  do  the  ensuing 
summer ;  I  propose  to  do  the  same  thing  I  did  last/  which  was 
to  meet  you  in  any  part  of  England  you  would  appoint ;  do 
not  let  me  have  two  disappointments.  I  have  longed  to  hear 
from  you,  and  to  that  intent  I  teased  you  with  three  or  four 
letters,  but,  having  no  answer,  I  feared  both  your's  and  my 
letters  might  have  miscarried.  I  hope  my  performance  will 
please  the  dean,  whom  I  often  wish  for,  and  to  whom  I  would 
have  often  wrote,  but  for  the  same  reasons  I  neglected  writing 
to  you.  I  hope  I  need  not  tell  you  how  I  love  you,  and  how 
glad  I  shall  be  to  hear  from  you,  which,  next  to  seeing  you, 
would  be  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  your  most  affectionate 
friend  and  humble  servant. 

Jervas. 

Dear  Mr.  Archdeacon/ — Though  my  proportion  of  this 
epistle  should  be  but  a  sketch  in  miniature,  yet  I  take  up  half 


1  Published  by  Goldsmith. 

s  The  date  of  this  letter,  written 
after  the  publication  of  Gay's  Trivia, 
and  before  the  publication  of  the 
second  volume  of  Pope's  Homer,  must 
be  between  Jan.  and  March  22,  1716. 
3  No  doubt  a  lodging-house  keeper 
in  London. 

«  The  Trivia,  or  the  Art  of  Walk- 
ing the  Streets. 


5  A  senior  fellow  of  Trinity  college, 
Dublin,  and  at  one  time  the  represen- 
tative of  the  university  in  parlia- 
ment. 

6  "I  did  last,"  means  "which  I 
proposed  to  do  last  summer,"  for  the 
proposition  did  not  take  effect 

7  Parneil  was  Archdeacon  of  Clo- 
gher. 
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this  page,  having  paid  my  club  with  the  good  company  both 
for  our  dinner  of  chops,  and  for  this  paper.  The  poets  will 
give  you  lively  descriptions  in  their  way ;  I  shall  only  acquaint 
you  with  that  which  is  directly  my  province.  I  have  just  set 
the  last  hand  to  a  couplet,  for  so  I  may  call  two  nymphs  in  one 
piece.  They  are  Pope's  favourites ; !  and,  though  few,  you 
will  guess,  have  cost  me  more  pains  than  any  nymphs  can  be 
worth.  He  has  been  so  unreasonable  as  to  expeet  that  I 
should  have  made  them  as  beautiful  upon  canvas  as  he  has 
done  upon  paper.  If  this  same  Mr.  P[ope]  should  omit  to 
write  for  the  dear  frogs,  and  the  Pervigilium,  I  must  entreat 
you  not  to  let  me  languish  for  them,  as  I  have  done  ever  since 
they  crossed  the  seas.  Remember  by  what  neglects,  &c.  we 
missed  them  when  we  lost  you,  and  therefore  I  have  not  yet 
forgiven  any  of  those  triflers  that  let  them  escape  and  run 
those  hazards.*  I  am  going  on  at  the  old  rate,  and  want  you 
and  the  dean  prodigiously,  and  am  in  hopes  of  making  you  a 
visit  this  summer,  and  of  hearing  from  you  both  now  you  are 
together.  Fortescue,  I  am  sure,  will  be  concerned  that  he  is 
not  in  Cornhill,3  to  set  his  hand  to  these  presents,  not  only  as  a 
witness,  but  as  a  serviteur  tres-humble. 

Arbuthnot. 

It  is  so  great  an  honour  to  a  poor  Scotchman  to  be  remem- 
bered at  this  time  o*  day,  especially  by  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Glacialis  Ierne,  that  I  take  it  very  thankfully,  and  have  with 
my  good  friends  remembered  you  at  our  table  in  the  chop- 
house  in  Exchange- Alley.  There  wanted  nothing  to  complete 
our  happiness  but  your  company,  and  our  dear  friend  the 
dean's  :  I  am  sure  the  whole  entertainment  would  have  been 


1  The  **  two  nymphs  in  one  piece," 
were  probably  Martha  and  Teresa 
Blount.  The  picture  is  at  Maple- 
durham. 

2  The  "  triflers "  may  be  the  per- 
sons who  had  neglected  to  promote 
Parnell  in  England.  He  remained  in 
London,  with  some  lurking  expecta- 
tions, till  after  Nov.  1714,  in  which 
month    Arbuthnot  wrote   to   Swift, 


"The  Parnellian  who  was  to  have 
carried  this  letter,  seems  to  have 
changed  his  mind  by  some  sudden 
turn  in  his  affairs ;  but  I  wish  his 
hopes  may  not  be  the  effect  of  some 
accidental  thing  working  upon  his 
spirits,  rather  than  any  well-grounded 
project." 

*  Dining  with  the  batch  of  friends 
at  the  chop-house. 
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to  his  relish.  Gay  has  got  so  much  money  by  his  Art  of 
"Walking  the  Streets,1  that  he  is  ready  to  set  up  his  equipage : 
he  is  just  going  to  the  bank  to  negotiate  some  exchange  bills. 
Mr.  Pope  delays  his  second  volume  of  his  Homer  till  the 
martial  spirit  of  the  rebels  is  quite  quelled,  it  being  judged 
that  the  first  part  did  some  harm  that  way.  Our  love  again 
and  again  to  the  dear  dean ;  fuimm  tones ;  I  can  say  no  more. 

Pope. 

When  a  man  is  conscious  that  he  does  no  good  himself,  the 
next  thing  is  to  cause  others  to  do  some.  I  may  claim  some 
merit  this  way,  in  hastening  this  testimonial  from  your  friends 
above-writing.  Their  love  to  you  indeed  wants  no  spur, 
their  ink  wants  no  pen,  their  pen  wants  no  hand,  their  hand 
wants  no  heart,  and  so  forth,  (after  the  manner  of  Rabelais, 
which  is  betwixt  some  meaning  and  no  meaning)  ;  and  yet  it 
may  be  said,  when  present  thought  and  opportunity  is  wanting, 
their  pens  want  ink,  their  hands  want  pens,  their  hearts  want 
hands,  &c.  till  time,  place,  and  conveniency  concur  to  set  them 
a  writing,  as  at  present  a  sociable  meeting,  a  good  dinner,  warm 
fire,  and  an  easy  situation  do,  to  the  joint  labour  and  pleasure 
of  this  epistle.  Wherein,  if  I  should  say  nothing,  I  should 
say  much,  (much  being  included  in  my  love)  though  my  love 
be  such,  that  if  I  should  say  much,  I  should  yet  say  nothing, 
it  being  (as  Cowley  says)  equally  impossible  either  to  conceal, 
or  to  express  it. 

If  I  were  to  tell  you  the  thing  I  wish  above  all  things,  it  is  to 
see  you  again  ;  the  next  is  to  see  here  your  treatise  of  Zoilus  with 
the  Batrachomuomachia,  and  the  Pervigilium  Veneris,  both 
of  which  poems  are  master-pieces  in  several  kinds  ;  and  I  ques- 
tion not  the  prose  is  as  excellent,  in  its  sort,  as  the  Essay  on 


1  "We  have  had  the  interest," 
wrote  i\>pe  to  Caryll  Jan.  10,  1716, 
"to  procure  him  subscriptions  of  a 
guinea  a  book  to  a  pretty  tolerable 
number.  1  believe  it  may  be  worth 
150/.  to  him  in  the  whole."  lintot 
paid  him  43/.  for  the  copyright. 
Campbell  says  of  the  poem,  "It 
exhibits  a  picture  of  the  familiar  cus- 


toms of  the  metropolis  that  will  con- 
tinue to  become  more  amusing  as  the 
customs  grow  obsolete,"  and  in  this 
consists  whatever  value  it  possesses. 
The  incidents  are  pleasantly  told,  but 
the  verse  never  reaches  a  pitch  of 
excellence  which  could  cause  it  to  be 
read  except  as  a  record  of  the  ]>ast. 
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Homer.1  Nothing  can  be  more  glorious  to  that  great  author 
than  that  the  same  hand  which  raised  his  best  statue,  and 
decked  it  with  its  old  laurels,  should  also  hang  up  the  scare- 
crow of  his  miserable  critic,  and  gibbet  up  the  carcase  of 
Zoilus,  to  the  terror  of  the  witlings  of  posterity.  More,  and 
much  more,  upon  this,  and  a  thousand  other  subjects,  will  be 
the  matter  of  my  next  letter,  wherein  I  must  open  all  the 
friend  to  you.  At  this  time  I  must  be  content  with  telling 
you  I  am  faithfully,  your  most  affectionate  and  humble 
servant. 


6.' 


POPE  TO  PARNELL. 


London,  July  29,»  [1716.] 

Dear  Sir, — I  wish  it  were  not  as  ungenerous  as  vain,  to 
complain  too  much  of  a  man  that  forgets  me,  but  I  could  ex- 
postulate with  you  a  whole  day  upon  your  inhuman  silence ; 
I  call  it  inhuman,  nor  would  you  think  it  less,  if  you  were 
truly  sensible  of  the  uneasiness  it  gives  me.  Did  I  know  you 
so  ill  as  to  think  you  proud,  I  would  be  much  less  concerned 
than  I  am  able  to  be,  when  I  know  one  of  the  best-natured 
men  alive  neglects  me ;  and  if  you  know  me  so  ill  as  to  think 
amiss  of  me,  with  regard  to  my  friendship  for  you,  you  really 
do  not  deserve  half  the  trouble  you  occasion  me.  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  both  Mr.  Gay  and  myself  have  written  several 
letters  in  vain ;  that  we  are  constantly  inquiring  of  all  who 


1  Of  this  Essay  Pope  said  to  Spence, 
"It  is  still  stiff,  and  was  written 
much  stiffer.  As  it  is,  I  think  it 
verily  cost  me  more  pains  in  the  cor- 
recting than  the  writing  of  it  would 
have  done."  Goldsmith  comments 
upon  the  inconsistency  that  the 
44 prose"  Pope  "seems  to  condemn" 
in  his  conversation  with  Spence,  "he 
very  much  applauds"  in  his  letter  to 
Parnell.  "  What  he  says  in  both 
places,"  adds  Goldsmith,  a  may  very 
easilv  be  reconciled  to  truth,  but  who 
can  defend  his  candour  and  sincerity  ? " 


Might  be  reconciled  to  truth,  Gold- 
smith thought,  because  the  prose  of 
both  essays  might  be  equally  excel- 
lent by  being  equally  bad. 

2  Published  by  Goldsmith. 

*  Jervas  and  Ford  went  over  to  Ire- 
land together.  Ford  carried  a  letter 
from  Pope  to  Swift  which  is  dated 
June  20,  and  Jervas  carried  the  letter 
to  Parnell.  One  of  the  dates  must 
be  wrong,  and  July  29,  copied  by 
Goldsmith  from  the  original  manu- 
script, is  the  most  trustworthy. 


have  seen  Ireland,  if  they  saw  yon,  and  that  (forgotten  as  we 
are) '  we  are  every  day  remembering  yon  in  our  most  agreeable 
hours.  All  this  is  true,  as  that  we  are  sincerely  lovers  of  you, 
and  deplorers  of  your  absence,  and  that  we  form  no  wish  more 
ardently  than  that  which  brings  yon  over  to  us,  and  places  yon 
in  your  old  seat  between  us.  We  have  lately  had  some  distant 
hope  of  the  dean's  design  to  revisit  England ;  will  not  you 
accompany  him  P  or  is  England  to  lose  everything  that  has  any 
charms  for  us,  and  must  we  pray  for  banishment  as  a  benedic- 
tion P  I  have  once  been  witness  of  some,  I  hope  all,  of  your 
splenetic  hours ;  come  and  be  a  comforter  in  your  turn  to  me, 
in  mine.  I  am  in  such  an  unsettled  state,  that  I  cannot  tell 
if  I  shall  ever  see  you,  unless  it  be  this  year ;  *  whether  I  do 
or  not,  be  ever  assured,  yon  have  as  large  a  share  of  my 
thoughts  and  good  wishes  as  any  man,  and  as  great  a  portion 
of  gratitude  in  my  heart,  as  would  enrich  a  monarch,  could  he 
know  where  to  find  it.  I  shall  not  die  without  testifying  some- 
thing of  this  nature,  and  leaving  to  the  world  a  memorial  of 
the  friendship  that  has  been  so  gn  a  pleasure  and  pride 
to  me.  It  would  be  like  writing  my  own  epitaph,  to  acquaint 
you  what  I  have  lost  since  I  saw  you,  what  I  have  done,  what 
I  have  thought,  where  I  have  lived,  and  where  I  now  repose 

1  Goldsmith  says,  from  the  infor-  bably  the    cause  of  his  leaving  tin- 

matton  of  bis  father  and  uncle,  who  answered  the  letters  of  his   English 

were  acquainted  with  Pnrnell,  that  he  friends.    Goldsmith  quotes  two  passa- 

"wns  ever  very  much  elated  or  de-  ges  from  an  earlier,  aud  unpublished 

pressed,  and  his  whole  life  spent  in  letter   of  Pope  to  Paniell,  which  al- 

agony  or  rapture."     His  delight  was  linle    to    Parnell's    "dreary    descrip- 

in  sociality,  and  after  he  hod  enjoyed  tiou"    of    hia   lot.       "I    can    easily 

the  conversation  of  the  leading  men  image  to   my  thoughts   the   solitary 

in   England,   he  despised,   while   he  hours  of  your  eremitical  life  in   the 

craved,    the   companion  ship    of   his  mountains,  from  something  parallel  to 

Irish  neighbours.     They  repaid  dia-  it  in  my  own  retirement  at  Binfteld." 

dain  with  disdain,  and  subjected  him  "  We  are  both  miserably  enough  situ- 

to  many  mortifications,  which  aggro-  at  ed  God  knows ;  but  of  the  two  evils  I 

vated  hia  misery.     In  his  fits  of  me-  think  the  solitudes  of  the  south  are 

lancholy  he  fled,  says  Goldsmith,  to  to  be  preferred  to  the  deserts  of  the 

"the    remote   parts  of  Ireland,    and  west." 

there   mnde    out  a  gloomy  kind   of         '  The    "unsettled     state"    secma 

satisfaction  "in  writing  "hideous  de-  from   the  context  to   have   been  an 

scriptions"  in  Verne  "of  the  solitude  unsettled    state    of    health,    which 

to  which  he  retired."     His  extreme  threatened  him  with  an  early  death, 
depression  at  these  periods  was  pro- 
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in  obscurity.1  My  friend  Jervas,  the  bearer  of  this,  will  inform 
you  of  all  particulars  concerning  me  ;  and  Mr.  Ford  is  charged 
with  a  thousand  loves,  and  a  thousand  complaints,  and  a 
thousand  commissions  to  you,  on  my  part.  They  will  both 
tax  you  with  the  neglect  of  some  promises  which  were  too 
agreeable  to  us  all  to  be  forgot ;  if  you  care  for  any  of  us,  tell 
them  so,  and  write  so  to  me.  I  can  say  no  more,  but  that  I 
love  you,  and  am  in  spite  of  the  longest  neglect  or  absence, 
dear  sir,  your  most  faithful,  affectionate  friend  and  servant. 

Gay  is  in  Devonshire,  and  from  thence  he  goes  to  Bath. 
My  father  and  mother  never  fail  to  commemorate  you. 


7.1  POPE  TO  PARNELL. 

[1717.] 

Dear  Sir, — I  write  to  you  with  the  same  warmth,  the  same 
zeal  of  goodwill  and  friendship  with  which  I  used  to  converse 
with  you  two  years  ago,  and  cannot  think  myself  absent,  when  I 
feel  you  so  much  at  my  heart.  The  picture  of  you,  which  Jervas 
brought  me  over,  is  infinitely  less  lively  a  representation,  than 
that  I  carry  about  with  me,  and  which  rises  to  my  mind  when- 
ever  I  think  of  you.  I  have  many  an  agreeable  reverie  through 
those  woods  and  downs  where  we  once  rambled  together.  My 
head  is  sometimes  at  the  Bath,  and  sometimes  at  Letcombe,3 
where  the  dean  makes  a  great  part  of  my  imaginary  entertain- 
ment, this  being  the  cheapest  way  of  treating  me.  I  hope 
he  will  not  be  displeased  at  this  manner  of  paying  my  respects 
to  him,  instead  of  following  my  friend  Jervas's  example,4 
which,  to  say  the  truth,  I  have  as  much  inclination  to  do  as  I 
want  ability.  I  have  been  ever  since  December  last  in  greater 
variety  of  business  than  any  such  men  as  you  (that  is,  divines 
and  philosophers)  can  possibly  imagine  a  reasonable  creature 

1  At  Chiswick,  where  the  Pope  8  Pope  and  Parnell  visited  Swift  at 
family  took  up  their  residence  in  Letcombe  in  July,  1714,  and  were  at 
April,  1716.  The  isolation  of  Bin-  Bath  in  September,  when  Pope  wrote 
field,  of  which  Pope  complained  to  to  Gay,  "  Dr.  Parnell  and  I  have 
Parnell,  may  have  been  one  of  the  been  inseparable  since  you  went.  We 
reasons  for  the  removal.  are  now  at  the  Bath." 

2  Fublished  by  Goldsmith.  4  Thatisgoingto  Ireland. — Bowles. 
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gals,1  which  I  look  upon  as  making  my  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, since  in  it  I  shall  give  all  I  ever  intend  to  give,  which  I 
will  beg  yours  and  the  dean's  acceptance  of.  You  must  look 
on  me  no  more  as  a  poet,  but  a  plain  commoner,  who  lives  upon 
his  own,  and  fears  and  flatters  no  man.  I  hope  before  I  die  to 
discharge  the  debt  I  owe  to  Homer,  and  get  upon  the  whole 
just  fame  enough  to  serve  for  an  annuity  for  my  own  time, 
though  I  leave  nothing  to  posterity. 

I  beg  our  correspondence  may  be  more  frequent  than  it  has 
been  of  late.  I  am  sure  my  esteem  and  love  for  you  never 
more  deserved  it  from  you,  or  more  prompted  it  from  you.  I 
desired  our  friend  Jervas  (in  the  greatest  hurry  of  my  business) 
to  say  a  great  deal  in  my  name,  both  to  yourself  and  the  dean, 
and  must  once  more  repeat  the  assurances  to  you  both,  of  an 
unchanging  friendship,  and  unalterable  esteem.  I  am,  dear 
sir,  most  entirely,  your  affectionate,  faithful,  obliged  friend  and 
servant. 


8."  POPE  TO  PARNELL. 

July  6,  [1717]. 

Dear  Sir, — I  write  to  you  as  a  friend,  without  apology  or 
study,  without  intending  to  appear  anything  but  what  I  am, 
and  without  so  much  as  thinking  I  stand  in  need  of  any 
excuses  or  ceremonies  for  doing  so.  If  it  were  otherwise,  how 
many  pretty  things  might  be  said  for  my  silence,  and  what 
ingenious  turns  might  be  given  to  yours, — that  as  soon  as  you 
have  obliged  a  man  you  quite  forget  it,  and  that  I  know 
nothing  is  so  ungrateful  to  you  as  thanks.  To  tell  you  that 
your  translation  of  the  Batrachomuomachia  is  an  excellent 


1  The  quarto  volume  of  his  poems 
published  in  Tune,  1717.  Parnell 
contributed  to  it  a  copy  of  panegyri- 
cal verses,  in  which  he  laments  that 
"  fortune  has  placed  him  far  from  wit 
and  learning."  "That  part  of  the 
description/*  says  Goldsmith,  "  gave 
particular '  offence  to  his  friends  at 
home.      Mr.    Coote,  a  gentleman  in 


his  neighbourhood,  who  thought  that 
he  himself  had  wit,  was  very  much 
displeased  with  Parnell  for  casting 
his  eyes  so  far  off  for  a  learned  friend, 
when  he  could  so  conveniently  be 
supplied  at  home." 

*  From  the  original  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Murray. 
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piece  is  no  more  than  everybody  now  knows,  and  to  say  that  I 
like  it  still  the  better,  and  am  more  in  your  debt  than  the  rest 
of  the  world,  because  it  was  done  at  my  desire,  is  no  more  than 
you  know  already ;  and  to  acquaint  you  that  there  is  not  one 
man  of  any  taste  who  does  not  approve  the  whole,  verse  and 
prose,  is  (after  all  that  modesty  may  fancy  it  thinks)  no  more 
than  what  you  must  needs  give  a  good  guess  at. 

The  other  pieces  you  entrusted  to  my  care  lie  preserved  with 
the  same  veneration  as  relics,  but  I  look  upon  them  with 
greater  pleasure  when  I  reflect  that  the  owner  of  them  is  yet 
living,  though  indeed  you  live  to  me,  but  as  a  saint  or  separa- 
ted spirit  whose  sight  I  must  never  enjoy,1  though  I  am  always 
sure  of  his  good  offices.  It  is  through  your  mediation  that 
Homer  is  to  be  saved, — I  mean  my  Homer,  and  if  you  could 
yet  throw  some  hours  away,  rather  upon  me  than  him,  in 
suggesting  some  remarks  upon  his  13th,  14th,  15th,  and  16th 
books,  it  would  be  charitable  beyond  expression;  for  I  am 
very  backward  in  this  year's  task,  through  the  interruption  of 
many  different  cares  and  distractions,  to  which  none  but  as 
intimate  and  tender  a  friend  as  you  ought  to  be  privy.  I 
could  unload  upon  you  with  much  comfort  and  confidence,  but 
the  very  things  I  complain  of  prevent  my  seeing  you  in 
Ireland,  which  else  I  had  done  this  summer. 

I  have,  before  I  was  aware,  run  into  my  own  affairs  too  far 
when  I  only  meant  to  have  told  you  the  reason  that  your 
poems  are  not  published.*     The  present  violent  bent  to  politics 


1  They  met  again  in  1/18  when 
Parncll  visited  England.  Among  the 
Oxford  papers  there  are  some  doggrel 
lines  sent  by  Pope,  Gay,  and  Paraell, 
from  the  Ship  Tavern,  on  July  8, 
1718,  to  Lord  Oxford  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  requesting  that  he  would 
admit  them.  The  lines  are  dated  5 
o'clock,  and  Lord  Oxford  replied  in 
worse  doggrel  that  he  would  receive 
them  till  8.  Pamell  was  still  in  Lon- 
don on  Sept.  11,  for  on  that  day  he 
called  upon  Pope  at  Jervas's  house, 
and  the  next  news  we  have  of  him  is 
that  he  died  at  Chester  in  October, 


on  his  way  back  to  Ireland.      He 
was  39. 

2  They  were  the  poems  sent  to 
Pope  with  the  Ratrachomuomachia, 
and  were  not  printed  till  after  Par- 
nell's  death.  He  probably  brought 
over  some  fresh  pieces  when  he  came 
to  England  in  1718,  and  he  left  the 
whole  in  the  hands  of  Pope,  who,  in 
1720,  says  at  the  end  of  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Iliad,  that  Parnell  had 
charged  him  with  their  publication 
"almost  with  his  dying  breath." 
They  appeared  in  1722. 
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and  earnest  animosities  of  parties,1  which  grow  within  one 
another  so  fast,  that  one  would  think  even  every  single  heart 
was  breeding  a  worm  to  destroy  itself, — these  have  left  no 
room  for  any  thought  but  those  of  mischief  to  one  another. 
The  muses  are  all  run  mad  and  turned  bacchanals,  and  a  poet 
now  may  be  like  Amphion  and  sing  with  the  stones  about  his 
ears.  This  is  my  case  whose  works  my  bookseller  would 
publish  at  such  a  juncture  that  I  take  it  to  be  tempting  Provi- 
dence. I  send  them  you  all,  and  I  think  them  but  a  poor 
return  for  those  fine  lines  you  allowed  me  to  print  in  the  front 
of  them. 

I  must  never  forget  my  obligations  to  the  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick's,  and  I  hope  you  never  omit  to  acquaint  him  with  all 
that  esteem,  affection,  and  remembrance,  which  there  is  no 
putting  upon  paper,  and  which  can  only  be  felt  in  the  heart. 
You  will  also  put  Dr.  Ellwood  and  Mr.  Ward  in  mind  of  me, 
each  of  whom  I  have  desired  by  Mr.  Jervas  to  accept  of  all  I 
am  worth — that  is  to  say  my  poems. 

Gay  is  going  for  France  next  week  in  company  with  the  late 
Secretary  Pulteney.  I  remain  within  four  miles  of  London," 
a  man  of  business  and  poetry,  from  both  which  I  pray  to  be 
delivered.  I  am  always  the  same  in  one  respect — that  is, 
always  yours  most  sincerely. 


1  "  The  division  of  the  whigs  is  so 
great, n  Erasmus  Lewis  wrote  to  Swift 
Jan.  12,  1717,  "  that,  morally  speak- 
ing, nothing  but  another  rebellion 
can  ever  unite  them.  Sunderland, 
Stanhope,  and  Cadogan  are  of  one 
side ;  Townshend,  Walpole,  Orford, 
Devonshire,  and  the  chancellor  on  the 
other."  The  Sunderland  faction  pre- 
vailed.     Lord  Townshend  was    dis- 


missed from  his  office  on  April  10, 
and  all  the  other  whigs  mentioned  by 
Lewis  resigned,  except  the  chancellor, 
Lord  Cowper.  The  political  bitterness 
was  extreme,  and  the  church  was  at 
the  same  time  in  a  ferment  with  the 
Bangorian  controversy,  which  broke- 
out  in  the  spring  of  1717. 
9  At  Chiswick. 
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his  late  confederates,  arrived  here  during  the  time  of  divine 
service.  They  were  received  at  the  back  door,  and  having  paid 
the  usual  compliments  on  their  part,  and  received  the  usual 
chidings  on  that  of  the  dean,  were  introduced  to  his  landlady,1 
and  entertained  with  a  pint  of  the  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Florence.* 
The  health  of  that  great  minister  was  drank  in  this  pint, 
together  with  the  lord  treasurer's,  whose  wine  we  also  wished 
for ;  after  which  were  commemorated  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  and  Mr. 
Lewis,  in  a  sort  of  cider,  plentiful  in  these  parts,  and  not 
altogether  unknown  in  the  taverns  of  London.  There  was 
likewise  a  sideboard  of  coffee,  which  the  dean  roasted  with  his 
own  hands  in  an  engine  for  the  purpose,  his  landlady  attending 
all  the  while  that  office  was  performing.  He  talked  of  politics 
over  coffee,  with  the  air  and  style  of  an  old  statesman,  who  had 
known  something  formerly,  but  was  shamefully  ignorant  of 
the  last  three  weeks.  When  we  mentioned  the  welfare  of 
England  he  laughed  at  us,  and  said  Muscovy  would  become  a 
flourishing  empire  very  shortly.  He  seems  to  have  wrong 
notions  of  the  British  court,  but  gave  us  a  hint  as  if  he  had  a 
correspondence  with  the  Bang  of  Sweden.  As  for  the  methods 
of  passing  his  time,  I  must  tell  you  one  which  constantly  em- 


old  popular  fancy  that  eccentricities 
were  caused  by  maggots  in  the  brain. 
1  Mrs.  Gery.  "  I  am  at  a  clergy- 
man's house,  whom  I  love  very  well," 
Swift  writes  to  Miss  Vanhomrigh, 
June  8,  "but  he  is  such  a  melan- 
choly, thoughtful  man,  partly  from 
nature,  and  partly  by  a  solitary  life, 
that  I  shall  soon  catch  the  spleen 
from  him.  His  wife  has  been  this 
month  twenty  miles  off  at  her  father's, 
and  will  not  return  these  ten  days,  and 
perhaps  the  house  will  be  worse  when 
she  comes.  I  read  all  day  or  walk, 
and  do  not  speak  so  many  words  as  I 
have  now  writ,  in  three  days."  Swift 
had  an  old  friend  named  Molly  Gery, 
who  was  a  mantua-maker  at  Farnham, 
and  he  probably  became  intimate 
with  the  family  when  he  lived  with 
Sir  W.  Temple  at  Moor  Park.  His 
silent,  meditative  host  is  mentioned 
in     the     Journal    to    Stella,    Dec. 


22,  1712:  "ftbrd-keeper  promised 
me  yesterday  the  first  convenient 
living  to  poor  Mr.  Gery  who  is  mar- 
ried, and  wants  some  addition  to  what 
he  has.  He  is  a  very  worthy  crea- 
ture/' 

J  This  is  explained  by  a  letter  of 
Barber,  the  printer,  to  Swift,  July  6, 
1714:  "I  fortunately  met  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke  yesterday,  the  minute  I  had 
your  letter.  I  attacked  him  for  some 
wine,  and  he  immediately  ordered 
you  two  dozen  of  red  French  wine, 
and  one  dozen  of  strong  Aaziana  white 
wine.  The  hamper  will  be  sent  to- 
morrow by  Robert  Stone,  the  Wan* 
tago  carrier,  and  will  be  there  on 
Friday.  I  am  afraid  it  will  cost  you 
five  shillings  to  George,  my  lord's 
butler,  but  I  would  do  nothing  with- 
out order."  TMfc  is,  would  not  pay 
the  five  shillings  without  Swift's 
authority. 
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after  the  Scriblerian  manner.     I  am  with  the  truest  esteem, 
sir,  your  most  obliged  servant. 

How  foolish  men  on  expeditions  go  ! 
Unweeting  wantons  of  their  wetting  woe  ! 
For  drizzling  damps  descend  adown  the  plain, 
And  seem  a  thicker  dew  or  thinner  rain ; 
Yet  dew  or  rain  may  wet  ns  to  the  shift, 
We'll  not  be  slow  to  visit  Dr.  Swift. 


2.1 


PARNELL  AND  POPE  TO  ARBUTHNOT. 


Parnell. 


Binfield,  Sept.  2,  1714. 


Dear  Sir, — Though  we  have  no  business  to  write  upon,  yet 
while  we  have  an  entire  wish  to  preserve  the  friendship  you 
were  pleased  to  show  us,  we  have  always  an  excuse  for  troubling 
you  with  a  letter.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  us  to  recollect  the  satis- 
faction we  enjoyed  in  your  company,  when  we  used  to  meet 
the  dean  and  Gay  with  you ;  and  greatness  itself  condescended 
to  look  in  at  the  door  to  us.*  Then  it  was  that  the  immortal 
Scriblerus  smiled  upon  our  endeavours,  who  now  hangs  his 
head  in  an  obscure  corner,  pining  for  his  friends  that  are 
scattering  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  Yet  art  thou  still,  if  thou 
art  alive  O  Scriblerus,  as  deserving  of  our  lucubrations, — tua 
sectm  orb%8  nomina  ducet,  still  shall  half  the  learned  world  be 
called  after  thy  name.  Forgive,  dear  sir,  this  digression,  by 
way  of  apostrophe  to  one  whom  we  so  much  esteem,  and  be 
pleased  to  let  us  know  whether  indeed  he  be  alive,  that  at  least 
my  wishes  in  learning  may  not  be  like  Mr.  Pope's  prayers  for 
the  dfead.  We  were  lately  in  Oxford,  where  we  met  Mr. 
Harcourt*  and  drunk  your  health.  We  thought  too  to  have 
seen  the  dean,  but  were  surprised  to  hear  he  was  gone  for 


1  From  the  original  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Baillie. 

2  The  lord  treasurer,  Lord  Oxford. 
"  He  used,"  Pope  said  to  Spence,  "  to 
send  trifling  verses  from  the  court  to 
the  Scriblerus  club  almost  every  day, 
and  would  come  and  talk  idly  with. 


them  almost  every  night,  even  when 
his  all  was  at  stake.'*  The  members 
of  the  club,  on  their  side,  wrote  trifling 
verses  soliciting  his  presence,  and 
some  of  these  extemporaneous  rhymes 
are  preserved  among  the  Oxford  papers. 
5  The  son  of  the  ex-lord-chancellor. 
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ARBUTHNOT  TO  POPE. 


London,  Sept.  7,  1714. 

I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  taking  notice  of  a  poor  old 
distressed  courtier,*  commonly  the  most  despiseable  thing  in  the 
world.  This  blow  has  so  roused  Scriblcrus  that  he  has  re- 
covered  his  senses,  and  thinks  and  talks  like  other  men.  From 
being  frolicsome  and  gay  he  is  turned  grave  and  morose.*  His 
lucubrations  lie  neglected  amongst  old  news-papers,  cases,  peti- 
tions, and  abundance  of  unanswerable  letters.4  I  wish  to  God 
they  had  been  amongst  the  papers  of  a  noble  lord  sealed  up.* 
Then  might  Scriblerus  have  passed  for  the  pretender,  and 
it  would  have  been  a  most  excellent  and  laborious  work  for  the 
Flying  Post,  or  some  such  author,  to  have  allegorised  all  his 
adventures  into  a  plot,  and  found  out  mysteries  somewhat  like 
the  Key  to  the  Lock.  Martin's  office  is  now  the  second  door 
on  the  left  hand  in  Dover  Street,  where  he  will  be  glad  to  see 
Dr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Pope,  and  his  old  friends,  to  whom  he  can 
still  afford  a  half-pint  of  claret.  It  is  with  some  pleasure  that 
he  contemplates  the  world  still  busy,  and  all  mankind  at  work 
for  him.  I  have  seen  a  letter  from  Dean  Swift :  he  keeps  up 
his  noble  spirit,  and  though  like  a  man  knocked  down,  you 
may  behold  him  still  with  a  stern  countenance,  and  aiming  a 
blow  at  his  adversaries.  I  will  add  no  more,  being  in  haste, 
only  that  I  will  never  forgive  you  if  you  do  not  use  my  fore- 
said house  in  Dover  Street  with  the  same  freedom  as  you  did 


1  First  published  in  the  quarto  of 
1737. 

*  His  appointment  terminated  with 
the  death  of  the  queen. 

*  The  vein  of  Scriblerus  was  to 
make  merry  with  the  follies  of  man- 
kind, and  the  present  crisis  was  too 
serious  for  jest. 

4  Arbuthnot  at  all  times  left  his 
manuscripts  to  their  fate.  "His 
imagination/'  says  Lord  Chesterfield, 
"  was  almost  inexhaustible,  and 
whatever  subject  he  treated,  or  was 
consulted  upon,  he  immediately  over- 


flowed with  all  that  it  could  possibly 
produce.  It  was  at  anybody's  ser- 
vice, for  as  soon  as  he  was  exonerated, 
he  did  not  care  what  became  of  it, 
insomuch  that  his  sons,  when  young, 
have  frequently  made  kites  of  his 
scattered  papers  of  hints,  which 
would  have  furnished  good  matter  for 
folios. " 

5  On  Aug.  31,  1714,  Lord  Boling- 
broke  was  dismissed  from  his  post  of 
secretary  of  state,  and  seals  were 
placed  on  the  doors  of  his  office. 
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I  was  with  my  Lord  Peterborough  when  I  received  yours- 
He  was  spick  and  span  new  just  come  from  France.  You 
;were  the  first  man  he  asked  for.  I  dined  with  him  and  the 
Mrs.  Robinsons !  on  Tuesday,  and  supped  with  him  last  night 
with  the  same  company.  He  had  Been  employed  all  that  day 
in  [removing]  the  Robinsons'  [goods] 9  for  them,  which  he 
executed  with  great  conduct.  I  cannot  tell  how  much  I  am 
obliged  to  him,  he  delivered  a  memorial  from  me  to  the  regent 
with  his  own  hand.3  He  is  mightily  enamoured  of  my  brother 
Robert ;  he  is  indeed  a  knight  errant  like  himself.4  I  am  just 
now  going  to  Langley,5 — not  that  master  is  in  any  danger,  but 
to  order  some  things  after  the  small  pox.  I  am  heartily  glad 
Mrs.  Pope  keeps  her  health  this  summer.  She  has  been  better 
than  anybody ;  I  wish  the e 


6.' 


POPE  TO  ARBUTHNOT. 


Sept.  10,  [1725]. 

I  am  glad  your  travels  delighted  you ;  improve  you,  I  am 
sure,  they  could  not ;  you  are  not  so  much  a  youth  as  that, 


1  The  mother  and  the  two  young 
ladies, — Anastasia,  the  singer,  who 
married  Lord  Peterborough,  and  her 
half-sister  Margaret,  who  married  Ar- 
buthnot's  younger  brother,  George. 

3  The  words  in  brackets  cannot  be 
clearly  deciphered,  and  may  not  be 
correct.  After  the  death  of  Mr. 
Robinson,  Lord  Peterborough  took  a 
house  for  the  widow  and  the  daughters 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  own 
villa  at  Parson's  Green,  and  this  may 
have  been  the  removal  of  which 
Arbuthnot  speaks. 

8  Lord  Peterborough  was  in  Paris 
in  August,  and  the  regent  died  Nov. 
22,  or,  according  to  the  French  style, 
Dec.  2. 

4  Pope  thus  describes  Robert  Ar- 
buthnot in  a  letter  to  Digby,  Sept  1, 
1722:  "The  spirit  of  philanthropy 
so  long  dead  to  our  world  is  revived 


in  him.  He  is  a  philosopher  all  of 
fire  ;  so  warmly,  nay,  so  wildly  in 
the  right  that  he  forces  all  others 
about  him  to  be  so  too,  and  draws 
them  into  his  own  vortex." 

*  Langley  Park  in  Buckingham- 
shire, then  the  seat  of  Lord  Masham, 
and  "master"  was  his  only  sur- 
viving son,  whom  Swift  said  he 
"hated  from  a  boy."  The  Mashams 
were  not  rich,  and  Langley  was  after- 
wards sold.  On  the  marriage  of 
"  master,"  which  took  place  Oct.  16, 
1736,  Lewis  wrote  to  Swift,  "Lord 
Masham  boards  with  him.  The  lady 
is  the  daughter  of  Salway  Winning- 
ton,  and  they  all  live  lovingly  toge- 
ther. The  old  gentleman  walks  afoot, 
which  makes  me  fear  that  he  has  made 
settlements  above  his  strength." 

6  The  rest  is  torn  off. 

7  This  letter  first  appeared  in  the 
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act  more  rightly  or  reasonably  in  every  duty,  did  she  act 
by  herself,  or  from  herself;  but  you  know  it  is  the  misfortune 
of  that  family  to  be  governed  like  a  ship, — I  mean  the  head 
guided  by  the  tail,1  and  that  by  every  wind  that  blows  in  it. 


7: 


POPE  TO  ARBUTHNOT. 


Cirencester,  July  15,  [1734], 

Dear  Sir, — The  day  after  I  saw  you  I  left  the  town,  and 
was  truly  concerned  to  see  you  so  much  out  of  order.  As  my 
journeys  were  long,  and  continued,3 1  bade  my  servants  send 
me  an  account  of  the  state  of  your  health  from  time  to  time ; 
for  which  it  is  impossible  but  I  must  have  all  the  concern, 
which  many  years'  friendship  for  you,  grounded  on  a  long  ex- 
perience of  yours  for  me,  must  impart  in  any  grateful  or 
sensible  mind.  But  finding  their  accounts  but  uncertain,  I 
was  very  uneasy,  till  Mrs.  P.  Blount,  who  never  neglects  a 
friend,  ill  or  absent,  took  the  care  of  enquiring  at  your  house 
very  punctually  about  you,  on  her  own  account,  and  also  writ 
me  word  what  she  learned  of  you.  I  am  very  much  troubled 
to  find,  you  are  so  little  recovered  as  to  be  kept  out  of  town  for 
some  time  ; 4  I  hope  it  will  at  least  be  to  your  advantage  ;  and 
though  I  know  you  are  as  fit  to  die  as  any  man,  I  think 
no  man  fitter  to  live  for  that  very  reason,  or  more  wanted  by 
those  who  are  in  this  world,  both  as  a  comfort  and  as  an 


1  Mrs.  Blount,  the  mother,  by  her 
daughter  Teresa. 

*  From  the  original  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Baillie. 

3  He  was  making  a  circuit  of  visits. 
"He  ia  now  at  Cirencester,"  Lord 
Bolingbroke  wrote  to  Swift,  June  27, 
1734  ;  "he  came  thither  from  my 
Lord  Cobham's  ;  he  came  to  my  Lord 
Cobham's  from  Mr.  Dormer's ;  to 
Mr.  Dormer's  from  London  ;  to  Lon- 
don from  Chiswick ;  to  Chiswick  from 
my  farm,  and  goes  soon  from  Lord 
Bathurst's  to  Lord  Peterborough's." 

4  He  had  retired  to  Hampstead.  ' '  I 
came  out  to  this  place,"  he  says  to  Swift 


Oct.  4, 1734,  "  so  reduced  by  a  dropsy 
and  an  asthma  that  I  could  neither 
sleep,  breathe,  eat,  or  move.  I  most 
earnestly  desired  and  begged  of  God 
that  he  would  take  me.  Contrary  to 
my  expectation  upon  venturing  to 
ride,  I  recovered  my  strength  to  a 
pretty  considerable  degree,  slept,  and 
had  my  stomach  again,  but  I  expect 
the  return  of  my  symptoms  upon  my 
return  to  London,  and  the  return  of 
the  winter.  I  am  not  in  circum- 
stances to  live  an  idle  country  life, 
and  no  man,  at  my  age,  ever  re- 
covered  of  such  a  disease,  further  than 
by  an  abatement  of  the  symptoms." 
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jealousies  that  often  affect  the  sincerest  friendships ; !  I  am 
sure  not  on  my  side.  I  must  be  so  sincere  as  to  own,  that 
though  I  could  not  help  valuing  you  for  those  talents  which 
the  world  prizes,  yet  they  were  not  the  foundation  of  my 
friendship :  they  were  quite  of  another  sort ;  nor  shall  I  at 
present  offend  you  by  enumerating  them.  And  I  make  it  my 
last  request,  that  you  continue  that  noble  disdain  and  abhor- 
rence of  vice,8  which  you  seem  naturally  endued  with,  but  still 
with  a  due  regard  to  your  own  safety ;  and  study  more  to 
reform  than  chastise,  though  the  one  often  cannot  be  effected 
without  the  other. 

Lord  Bathurst  I  have  always  honoured  for  every  good 
quality,  that  a  person  of  his  rank  ought  to  have.*  Pray  give 
my  respects  and  kindest  wishes  to  the  family.  My  venison 
stomach  is  gone,  but  I  have  those  about  me,  and  often  with 
me,  who  will  be  very  glad  of  his  present.  If  it  is  left  at  my 
house,  it  will  be  transmitted  safe  to  me. 

A  recovery  in  my  case,  and  at  my  age,  is  impossible ;  the 
kindest  wish  of  my  friends  is  euthanasia.4  Living  or  dying,  I 
shall  always  be  your  most  faithful  friend,  and  humble  servant. 


1  The  next  letter  in  the  series  is 
Pope's  answer,  printed  from  the  ori- 
ginal, and  he  there  says  to  Arbuthnot, 
"I  am  almost  displeased  at  your 
expression,  'Scarcely  any  of  those 
suspicions  or  jealousies  which  affect 
the  truest  friendships.'"  His  quota- 
tion proves  that  he  altered  Arbuth- 
not's  letter  to  fit  his  own  views,  and 
is  sufficient  to  warn  us  that  the  letters 
published  in  the  name  of  his  cor- 
respondents can  never  be  trusted. 

J  In  his  answer  Pope  gives  the 
passage  thus, — "that  I  should  con- 
tinue my  disdain  and  abhorrence  of 
rice,  and  manifest  it  still  In  my  writ- 
ings." The  language  merely  is  changed 
in  this  instance,  and  not  the  sense,  but 
when  we  find  that  the  only  two  frag- 
ments he  quotes  have  been  remodelled 
in  the  published  letter  we  have  reason 
to  suspect  that  he  was  unsparing  in 
his  alterations. 

*  The   generality   of   Lord   Bath- 


urst's  contemporaries  had  formed  a 
less  exalted  estimate  of  his  character. 
He  was  thought  to  be  eager  for  pre- 
ferment, and  dissolute  in  his  life. 
When  the  Duke  of  Wharton  in- 
formed the  Pretender,  Feb.  3,  1725, 
that  Lord  Bathurst  had  abandoned 
the  Stuart  cause,  he  added,  "  I  hope 
his  friend,  Sir  W.  Wyndham,  will 
not  follow  him  in  his  politics  as  he 
does  in  his  pleasures." 

4  He  had  it  in  peace  of  mind, 
though  not  in  ease  of  body.  "  Pope 
and  I  were  with  him,"  says  Lord 
Chesterfield,  "the  evening  before  he 
died,  when  he  suffered  racking  pains 
from  an  inflammation  in  his  bowels, 
but  his  head  was  clear  to  the  last. 
He  took  leave  of  us  with  tenderness, 
without  weakness,  and  told  us  that 
he  died,  not  only  with  the  comfort, 
but  even  the  devout  assurance  of  a 
christian. " 
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this  air,  which  is  excellent,  and  our  way  of  life  quite  easy,  and 
at  liberty.  I  write  this  from  the  most  beautiful  toy  of  a  hill * 
I  ever  saw,  a  little  house  that  overlooks  the  sea,  Southampton, 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  where  I  study,  write,  and  have  what 
leisure  I  please.  Pray  if  it  be  not  too  uneasy  to  you,  write  to 
me  now  and  then,  or  let  some  of  your  family  acquaint  me  how 
you  are  ?  Is  your  brother  with  you  ?  If  he  is,  let  me  be 
kindly  remembered  to  him,  and  to  your  son  and  daughters.  I 
wish  them  sincerely  well,  and  what  is  the  best  wish  I  can  form 
for  them,  I  wish  them  the  longer  life  of  so  good  a  father. 


10.'  POPE  TO  ARBUTHNOT. 

July  2%,  1734. 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter,  which  has  all  those  genuine 
marks  of  a  good  mind  by  which  I  have  ever  distinguished 
yours,  and  for  which  I  have  so  long  loved  you.  Our  friendship 
has  been  constant ;  because  it  was  grounded  on  good  principles, 
and  therefore  not  only  uninterrupted  by  any  distrust,  but  by  any 
vanity,  much  less  any  interest. 

What  you  recommend  to  me  with  the  solemnity  of  a  last 
request,  shall  have  its  due  weight  with  me.  That  disdain  and 
indignation  against  vice,  is,  I  thank  God,  the  only  disdain  and 
indignation  I  have :  it  is  sincere,  and  it  will  be  a  lasting  one. 
But  sure  it  is  as  impossible  to  have  a  just  abhorrence  of  vice, 
without  hating  the  vicious,  as  to  bear  a  true  love  for  virtue, 
without  loving  the  good.  To  reform  and  not  to  chastise,  I  am 
afraid  is  impossible  ;  and  that  the  best  precepts,  as  well  as  the 
best  laws,  would  prove  of  small  use,  if  there  were  no  examples 
to  enforce  them.  To  attack  vices  in  the  abstract,  without 
touching  persons,  may  be  safe  fighting  indeed,  but  it  is  fighting 
with  shadows.*    General  propositions  are  obscure,  misty,  and 

1  Bevis    Mount,  the    residence  of  contents  is  called  "  the  answer."    "It 

Lord  Peterborough.      The  hill    has  is  clear,"  says  Mr.   Croker,    "from 

since  been  built  over,  and  forms  part  the  true  answer  that  the  Jesuitical 

of  the  town  of  Southampton.  defence  Pope  chose  to  publish  is  a 

1  First  published  in  the  quarto  of  total  fabrication. " 
1737,   where  it  follows  Arbuthnot's         *  If  this  sentiment  be  true,  moral 

letter  of  July  17,  and  in  the  table  of  instruction  and    religious    establish- 

VOL.    VII.—  CORRESPONDENCE,    VOL.    II.  I    I 
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I  will  consult  my  safety  so  far  as  I  think  becomes  a  prudent 
man  ;  but  not  so  far  as  to  omit  anything  which  I  think  becomes 
an  honest  one.  As  to  personal  attacks  beyond  the  law,  every 
man  is  liable  to  them ;  as  for  danger  within  the  law,  I  am  not 
guilty  enough  to  fear  any.  For  the  good  opinion  of  all  the 
world,  I  know,  it  is  not  to  be  had :  for  that  of  worthy  men,  I 
hope  I  shall  not  forfeit  it ;  for  that  of  the  great,  or  those 
in  power,  I  may  wish  I  had  it ;  but  if  through  misrepresenta- 
tions (too  common  about  persons  in  that  station)  I  have  it  not, 
I  shall  be  sorry,  but  not  miserable  in  the  want  of  it. 

It  is  certain,  much  freer  satirists  than  I  have  enjoyed  the 
encouragement  and  protection  of  the  princes  under  whom  they 
lived.  Augustus  and  Mecsenas  made  Horace  their  companion, 
though  he  had  been  in  arms  on  the  side  of  Brutus  ;  and,  allow 
me  to  remark,  it  was  out  of  the  suffering  party  too,  that  they 
favoured  and  distinguished  Virgil.  You  will  not  suspect  me  of 
,  comparing  myself  with  Virgil  and  Horace,  nor  even  with 
another  court  favourite,  Boileau.  I  have  always  been  too 
modest  to  imagine  my  panegyrics  were  incense  worthy  of  a 
court ;  and  that,  I  hope,  will  be  thought  the  true  reason  why  I 
have  never  offered  any.1  I  would  only  have  observed,  that  it 
was  under  the  greatest  princes  and  best  ministers,  that  moral 
satirists  were  most  encouraged,  and  that  then  poets  exercised 
the  same  jurisdiction  over  the  follies,  as  historians  did  over  the 
vices  of  men.  It  may  also  be  worth  considering,  whether 
Augustus  himself  makes  the  greater  figure,  in  the  writings  of 
the  former,  or  of  the  latter  ?  and  whether  Nero  and  Domitian 
do  not  appear  as  ridiculous  for  their  false  taste  and  affectation 
in  Persius  and  Juvenal,  as  odious  for  their  bad  government  in 
Tacitus  and  Suetonius  P  In  the  first  of  these  reigns  it  was 
that  Horace  was  protected  and  caressed,  and  in  the  latter  that 
Lucan  was  put  to  death  and  Juvenal  banished. 

I  would  not  have  said  so  much  but  to  show  you  my  whole 
heart  on  this  subject,  and  to  convince  you  I  am  "deliberately 
bent  to  perform  that  request  which  you  make  your  last  to  me, 
and  to  perform  it  with  temper,  justice,  and  resolution.     As 


1  Either  this  sentence    is  clumsy     would  "be  thought  the  true  reason, 
irony,  or  Pope  "  hoped"  that  a  false 
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all  that  is  in  it;  for  compliments  are  fulsome  and  go  for 
nothing. 

I  hope  in  God  to  find  you  better  much  than  I  left  you.  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  rather  better,  and  while  I  live,  believe  me, 
shall  always  esteem  and  love  you.  Dear  sir,  adieu.  Your 
truly  affectionate  friend  and  servant. 

Lord  Peterborough  and  the  lady  send  you  their  services. 
We  drink  your  health  daily. 


12.1  POPE  TO  ARBUTHNOT. 

Sept.  3,  [1734]. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  is  a  great  consolation  to  me,  in 
bringing  me  the  account  of  the  more  tolerable  state  of  your 
health.  It  is  ease  I  wish  for  you  more  than  life,  and  yet 
knowing  how  good  an  use  you  will  Inake  of  life,  I  cannot  but 
wish  you  that  as  long  as  it  can  be,  but  as  supportable  to  you, 
as  it  will  be  desirable  to  others,  and  to'  me  in  particular.  I 
have  little  to  say  to  you.  We  have  here  little  news  or  com- 
pany, and  I  am  glad  of  it,  because  it  has  given  me  time  to 
finish  the  poem  I  told  you  of,  which  I  hope  may  be  the  best 
memorial  I  can  leave,  both  of  my  friendship  to  you,  and  of  my 
own  character  being  such  as  you  need  not  be  ashamed  of  that 
friendship.  The  apology  is  a  bold  one,  but  true :  and  it  is 
truth  and  a  clear  conscience  that  I  think  will  set  me  above  all 
my  enemies,  and  make  no  honest  man  repent  of  having  been 
my  friend. 

I  hope  to  see  you  in  nine  or  ten  days :  pray  send  a  line  to 
Twickenham  to  inform  me  whether  I  shall  come  to  you  at 
Hampstead  or  London  ?  My  hearty  services  to  your  family. 
The  lord  and  lady  of  this  place  are  much  yours.  As  you  find 
benefit  by  riding,  should  you  care  to  dine  or  lie  at  Dawley,  or 
at  my  house  ?  Do  whatever  is  most  easy  to  you,  and  believe 
me  with  all  truth,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully. 

I  dine  this  day  at  Mr.  Conduita's,*  and  will  give  them  your 
services.     I  hear  he  is  much  recovered. 

1  From  the  original  in  the  posses-  s  John  Conduitt,  born  1688,  died 
sion  of  Mr.  Baillie.  May  20,  1737,  married  in  1717  Ca- 
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Twitnam,  [April,  1739]. 

Dear  Sib, — It  is  so  long  since  I  was  able  to  call  at  your 
house,  and  I  am  now  engaged  the  worst  way,  by  a  rheumatism 
at  home,  that  I  cannot  propose  seeing  any  of  you,  till  I  shall 
be  again  full  of  company  here.  In  the  interim  I  have  asked 
my  Lord  Bolingbroke  often  if  he  had  seen  your  uncle  *  which 
I  find  he  has  not,  though  he  always  desires  it, — and  he  now  in 
particular  bids  me  tell  him  so.  He  is  in  Dover  Street*  only 
till  Saturday  noon,  when  he  comes  hither  again  with  another 
lord,  and  then  returns  to  town  about  the  middle  of  the  week, 
and  sets  sail  from  London  directly  for  France  about  Saturday4 
following,  or  Monday.  He  has  ordered  me  to  acquaint  your 
good  uncle  of  this,  that  if  it  suits  with  his  conveniency,  he  can 
carry  him  with  him  in  the  yacht.  I  will,  if  able,  go  to  town 
with  my  lord,  and  wait  on  you  all,  next  week.  In  the  mean- 
time pray  assure  him,  your  sister,  and  self  of  my  being  at  all 
times  faithfully  theirs,  and,  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate, 
humble  servant. 


15.*  POPE  TO  GEORGE  ARBUTHNOT. 

August  3,  [1789]. 

Dear  Sir, — Upon  my  return  from  my  journey  I  found  the 
enclosed,  which  you  have  had  some  trouble  about  before,  and 
as  Lady  Gerard e  is  out  of  town,  I  beg  you  to  send  to  the 


1  From  the  original  in  tho  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Baillie.  The  letter  is  ad- 
dressed to  "Mr.  Arbuthnot  at  his 
house  in  Castle  Yard,  Holborn," 
which  was  the  residence  of  George 
Arbuthnot. 

1  Robert  Arbuthnot,  who  was  on 
one  of  his  frequent  visits  to  England, 
and  was  about  to  return  to  France. 

3  Where  Lord  Oxford  had  his  town 
house. 


4  "lam  now  alone,"  Pope  wrote 
to  Allen,  April,  1739 ;  "Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke executed  his  deeds  for  the 
sale  of  Dawley  on  Friday,  and  set  sail 
the  next  day  for  France  from  Green- 
wich." 

*  From  the  original  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Baillie. 

6  "  This  lady,"  says  Mr.  Carruthers, 
"was,  wo  suppose,  of  the  catholic 
family  of  Gerard,  of  New  Hall,  Lan- 
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attorney  Atwood,  and  settle  the  alterations  as  you  have  cor- 
rected it.  I  must  give  you  a  hint,  that  I  hear  the  landlord  is 
to  he  taken  care  of,  and  guarded  against,  so  as  to  bind  him  as 
close  as  possible  to  each  article.  Be  so  kind  therefore  to  see 
that  the  attorney  inserts  all  the  clauses,  and  to  compare  his 
draught  with  this,  which  when  you  have  seen  and  approved 
pray  send  me  that  it  may  be  endorsed  against  Lady  Gerard 
returns  to  sign  it.  If  you  acquaint  me,  dear  sir,  when  I  may 
see  you  and  your  sister  in  town,  or  rather  when  you  could  both 
pass  a  few  days  with  me  at  Twitnam,  you  would  very  much 
oblige  me.  Somewhere  or  other  I  must  have  the  pleasure  of  a 
sight  of  you,  now  I  am  near  you  again.  I  was  this  day  in 
hopes  to  have  been  able  to  visit  you,  but  am  obliged  to  go 
home,  where  I  have  not  yet  been.  Believe  no  man  more 
truly  loves  you  both,  and  is  with  greater  warmth  your  real 
friend,  and  most  affectionate  servant. 


16.1  .         POPE  TO  GEORGE  ARBUTHNOT. 

P741.] 

Dear  Sir, — I  write  this  by  the  first  post  that  you  may  have 
your  trouble  over  as  soon  as  possible,  and  I  have  my  money  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  must  postpone  answering  your  sister's  kind 
letter,  till  a  little  while  hence,  that  I  may  see  what  she  will 
do  with  this  £100  before  I  recommend  or  assist  her  in  becoming 
guardian  to  the  old  alderman's  treasure.*  Mr.  Allen  and  Mrs. 
offer  you  of  their  hearty  services.  I  have  been  all  day  from 
home,  and  have  but  this  moment  to  write  in.  Adieu,  with 
many  thanks.  Saturday  night.  Tour  ever  faithful  and  affec- 
tionate servant. 

cashire,   the  widow  of  Sir  "William  would  appear  to  have  been  the  lease 

Gerard,  the  sixth  baronet."     She  was  of  a  house  for  Lady  Gerard, 
intimate  with  Martha  Blount  during         *  From  the  original  in  the  posses- 

the  latter  part  of  Pope's  life,    and  sion  of  Mr.  Baillie. 
from  a  passage  in   a  letter  to  Miss  s  Alderman    Barber   died  Jan.    2, 

Blount    on    July   4,    the    document  1741,   and   left    Lord    Bolingbroke, 

which  Pope  found  on  his  arrival  in  300/.,  Swift  200/.,  and  Pope  100/. 
London,    after  his   summer    ramble, 
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17.1  POPE  TO  GEORGE  ARBUTHNOT. 

October  29,  1741. 

Dear  Sir, — You  will  be  so  good  as  to  accommodate  matters 
between  your  sister  and  me,  like  a  good  lawyer  as  you  are,  who 
would  rather  promote  peace  than  discord.  I  promised  to  write 
to  her,  and  I  expect  she  should  believe  that  my  writing  to  you 
is  the  same  thing,  as  what  is  done  unto  you,  is  done  unto  her ; 
and  I  have  so  true  an  esteem  for  you  both,  that  I  care  not 
which  I  show  it  most  to-  All  I  had  to  6ay  to  her  was,  how 
confident  I  am  that  she  will  be  glad  to  hear  I  am  safe  here 
and  not  ill,  and  I  verily  believe  the  news  is  equally  agreeable 
to  you,  and  all  I  have  to  desire  in  return  is  the  same  news  on 
both  your  parts.  Your  fellow  voyagers  Mr-  and  Mrs.  Allen 
send  you  a  hundred  good  wishes,  and  theirs  are  such  sincere 
ones,  that  few  people  either  make  or  desire  such.  But  what 
gave  you  the  casting  weight  in  the  balance,  when  I  was  debat- 
ing to  which  of  you  I  should  write,  was  that  which  is  generally 
the  casting  and  prevailing  weight  in  all  balances,  even  that  of 
Europe,  for  I  just  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Dufkin,  Alder- 
man Barber's  relict,*  that  she  was  ready  to  pay  me  his  legacy 
if  I  would  wait  on  her.  This  I  eannot  now  do,  and  have 
writ  her  word,  that  I  would  desire  her  to  pay  it  you,  and  that 
you  should  give  her  my  receipt  She  lives  in  Queen  Square, 
where  the  alderman  lived  I  suppose,  but  Mr.  Barber,  your 
neighbour,  will  direct  you.  I  suppose  what  follows  will  be  a 
sufficient  discharge,  but  if  not,  I  will  send  any  other  you  shall 
order.  I  told  Mrs.  Arbuthnot*  that  I  would  on  no  account 
print  in  the  Miscellanies  that  sermon  at  Edinburgh,4  and  it 
may  be  proper  you  should  tell  Bathurst  *  the  same  thing,  for  the 

1  From  the  original  in  tlve  posses-  *  A  pamphlet  which  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
sion  of  Mr.  Baillie.  wrote  in  1706  in  support  of  the  Union, 

2  Barber  appointed  Sarah   Dufkin  and  entitled  A  Sermon  preached  at 
or  Dovekin  his  residuary  legatee  as  the  Mercat  Cross  at  Edinburgh. 

au   acknowledgment   "for  her    long  4  The   bookseller.     He  jm  Wished, 

and  faithful  services,  and  extraordi-  in  1742,  Miscellanies  in  4  vols.,   by 

nary  care  of  me  for  upwards  of  twenty  Dr.  Swift,  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  Mr.  Pope, 

years."  and  Mr.    Gay.      The  fourth  edition 

3  George  Arbuthnot' s  sister,  Ann.  corrected. 
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reason  you  gave,  which  is  a  very  good  one.  Pray  let  me  hear 
from  you  and  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  both,  and  I  will  write  to  both 
though  nothing  I  can  say  will  tell  you  half  the  true  affection  I 
bear  you  both.     Yours  sincerely. 

The  moment  you  have  received  the  £100,  give  it  your  sister, 
and  let  her  go  to  Mrs.  Blount  with  it,  and  take  a  coach 
instantly  for  themselves  and  their  maids,  and  come  down  to 
Bath. 


18.f  POPE  TO  GEORGE  ARBUTHNOT. 

July  23,  1743. 

Dear  Sir, — I  thank  you  for  yours,  and  am  better  than  when  I 
first  came  hither  of  that  asthmatical  complaint,  but  still  unable 
to  move  much  about,  especially  to  go  upstairs,  or  up  hill.     I 
have  let  blood,  and  I  take  medicines  from  prescriptions  of  Dr. 
Mead.     It  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  see  you,  and  it  is 
a  real  satisfaction  to  me  to  have  found  you  could  bo  willing  to 
pass  some  time  with  me  in  a  family  way  of  joint  housekeeping, 
according  to  the  scheme  I  had  so  set  my  heart  upon.     But  I 
find  Mr.  Allen  will  not  permit  us  after  all  to  live  anywhere 
hereabout  but  in  his  own  house  with  any  patience.     I  have 
spoken  of  it  as  you  know  for  months  past,  and  lie  seemed  to 
give  into  it.     But  since  T  have  endeavoured  in  earnest  to  get  a 
bed  or  two  set  up  there,  and  to  lay  in  some  things,  he  abso- 
lutely declares  you  shall  be  his  guest  at  Ins  own  house,  and  yet 
neither  you  nor  Mr.  Warburton  shall  go.     I  told  him  both  you 
and  I  should  be  easier  at  the  other  house,*  that  you  and  I 
would  stay  twice  as  long  there,  and  that  we  would  come  after 
we  had  passed  a  month  there,  and  pass  some  weeks  with  him  ; 
but  all  to  no  purpose.     I  suspect  that  he  has  an  apprehension 
in  his  head  that  if  he  lends  that  house  to  us,  others  hereabouts 
may  try  to  borrow  it,  which  would  be  disagreeable  to  him,  he 
making  it  a  kind  of  villa  to  change  to,  and  pass  now  and  then 
a  day  at  it  in  private.     I  told  him  I  believed  you  would  not 
come  down,  but  in  the  view  of  our  living  together  there,  and 

1  From  the  original  in  the  posses-         2  At  Bathhampton,  a  village  adjoin- 
sion  of  Mr.  Baillie.  ing  Bath. 
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not  of  filling  up  his  own  house,  to  which  he  answered  that  you 
would,  if  I  said  nothing  of  it,  to  the  contrary,  and  charged  me 
not  to  do  so,  for  if  once  you  were  here  he  would  oblige  you  to 
stay  with  him.  Nevertheless,  I  did  not  think  it  right  to  con- 
ceal this  from  you.  That  you  are  most  heartily  wished  for  is 
certain  ;  but  whether  you  will  care  to  stay  so  long  at  his  house 
as  you  would  at  the  other  I  doubt.  I  own  I  should  not,  and 
we  shall  not  have  occasion  of  sending  in  wine  or  cider,  &c.  as 
the  matter  stands.  But  I  must  beg  you  come,  or  he  will  take 
it  very  ill  that  I  have  acquainted  you  with  this.  Let  me  know 
your  time  and  I  will  manage  mine  accordingly.  Mr.  War- 
burton  intends  to  go  in  about  a  month,  and  he  and  I  are  to 
make  a  short  visit  to  Lord  Bathurst  at  Cirencester,  which  I 
would  contrive  before  you  come,  unless  you  should  like  to 
travel  that  way  with  us,  and  then  I  would  postpone  it.  Adieu, 
my  hearty  service  to  your  sister  of  whom  I  am  always  glad  to 
hear,  or  to  see  a  line  of  her  handwriting.  No  man  more 
earnestly  wishes  the  prosperity  of  you  both  than,  dear  sir, 
yours  faithfully. 

Prav  write  me  a  line  as  soon  as  you  can. 


END  OF  VOL.    II. 
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